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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Abt. I.— A Bill for preventing the unlawful Disinterment of 

Human Bodies, and for regulating Schools of Anatomy, 182y. 

medical readers will probably think that the following 
statement, on a most important subject, eousists ,of little 
more than truisms, and that we are taking great pains to en¬ 
force what nobody doubts. Our answer is, that we are not 
writing to them, but to our legislators and to the public; and if 
they imagine that these are sufficiently impressed with the im¬ 
portance and true bearings of the question which we are about to 
explain, they know little of the state of feeling and opinion on the 
subject. They will think, too, that we have treated the subject in a 
way far too homely; thjit we depend for success on propositions as 
to which the public, if they will but reflect, know as much as our¬ 
selves ; that we ought to have entered into professional details^ and 
made our readers stare by learning and hard wordsbut here 
again wc differ from them. We are convinced that, in the present 
case, the most homely arguments are the most home, and that the 
public will be most likely to be moved by considerations which 
they have but to open their.«,ejes in order to appieciate,—wliicii 
require only to be stated to be aciilB^wledged,—which, like many 
other things, have ceased to impress men strongly only by reason 
of their familiarity. 

It is of lUtlc consequence to medical men, but of vital conse¬ 
quence to the public, that the former should to well in^ructed in 
their profession,—as well, at Us is cQio^stent wifli t^e «!iffi- 
culty of the art, the brevity oCTife, and ordinary mediocrity of 
the human mind. To medrcal men it is impprtant only in as 
much as it is more gratifying to practise an art with the con¬ 
sciousness of knowledge than with that of ignbrauce, and :plan- • 
santer to assuage pain, restore health, and rescue life/tl^n .l^ 
witness suffering without the power of relief, and diseasa^Vji'nidi 
they 40j|3<«>t arrest*. But further than this it is of i|i,o importance 
to them at all, not even with a view to luc^e ; for wheffier they 
be well or ill educated, knowing and skilful, or ignorantf and 
incompetent, they are equally sure, a class, of employment and 
maintenance. The public cannot tell •the difference, and even 
•yOL. XLII. NO. LKKXIII. if 
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if that were otherwise, they could not help tlicniselvC s, A sick 
man must emj^loy either nobody, or old women and quacks—or 
educated inedicul men with all tht‘ir imperfections and, objec¬ 
tionable as the latter often are, such is the liinidity of sickness, 
the anxiety for relief, and the disposition to loan on other minds 
when our own are U )0 weak to stand alone, that few sufi’erers wid 
consider this alternative, and not conclude in their favour. 

But, of what importance is it to the public, that those to whom 
they apply for relief should be so instructed as to be able to afford 
it. It may be painful to ^cifness suffering which cannot be re¬ 
lieved, and disease which caunot-be arrested, but how iniudi worse 
is it to endure them ? The public have no notion of the power of 
medical men in lainilios where sickness is going on : the monks had 
less in the plenitude of their influence. An ignorant man to whom 
a family liave given j>ossession of their confidence (a mistake wdiich 
people, with all their sagacity, arc continually committing) may not 
only fail to do good, and inflict irreparable mischief, but may occa¬ 
sion a quantity of unnecessary alarm, trouble, cxperjse, and sacrifice, 
whiclj amount to as great an evil as sickness itself: If he pro¬ 
nounces some hidden part to be diseased, which requires a long, 
troublesome, and expensive mode of treatment, who is to gainsay 
him ? The patient scarcely knows that lie has such a part, or 
whcgii it is placed, much less its healthy or diseased condition. 
'JMie doctor only possesses the means of reconnoitring its siate : 
whatever he reports, liowever false, is believed ; and wdiatfcver he 
directs, must be done, fie may tell his patient that his liver is 
too large, that his brain is soft {^ramollissement de cerveau: in 
jiathology this docs not mean fqal'A;.v.ss) ; or that disease lias fixed 
on some organ, of which he never heard before, as his ^ invcovs 
memhranesy —and it is wonderful how the news will affect him. 
Give a disease ‘ a local habitation and a name,* and though 
it may be neither visible nor tangible, nor perceptible by any 
of his stvyses, it wull fasten on his imagination, influence his 
feelings, and make him as docile rs a lamb: the doctor may do 
any lhipg‘'\vith him. Of what importance is it that persons pos¬ 
sessed ot so hiuch power should have the knowledge necessary to 
use it properly ! To relate all the blunders we have seen coin- 
'mitted by ill-informed practitioners of medicine and surgery, lives 
^ health ruined, limbs sacrificed, trifles mistaken for dangerous 
ca-ses, and dangerous cases mistaken for trifles, measure.^ em¬ 
ployed w'hich required ,the greatest sacrifices, and w^htetrturned 
out to be unnecessary and injurious—to relate ail these would re¬ 
quire a thousand and one nights, and days beside. 

Those who arc behind the scenes, who have sense enough to 
perceive the truth, ancl'^candour enough to confess it, wilBac- 

kHOW'leilge 
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knowledge that this statement is not overcharged. Not that 
medical men are more wrong-headed than others, for the same 
abundance mistakes arc committed in all the practical pursuits 
of life. Our servants, our tradesmen, our builders, our lawyers, 
are constantly committing blunders. One-third of the affiairs of 
life are done wrong. The errors of medicine only the ordi¬ 
nary errors of the human mind exemplified on a subject of extra¬ 
ordinary importance. 

In England, nine-tenths of Ijie medical men practise both me¬ 
dicine and surgery; that is an undeniable fact; and it is equally 
certain, that to make a dccent*surgcon, ‘requires not only ana¬ 
tomical instruction, but also the practice of dissection. It is as 
impossible to make a surgeon by showing him the dissected body, 
and expounding to hhn the various parts of which it consists, as it 
is to make a painter by showing him pictures, or a carpenter, by 
taking him into a workshop to see the men bore, nail, plane, 
and saw. The painter must acquire dexterity in the use of his 
brush ; the carpenter must handle his chisel, his adze, his plane, 
and his saw ; and the surgeon must not only see the parts dis¬ 
sected, but he himself must dissect them again and again, and 
rel](\arsc those operations on the dead body, which he will have to 
j>erform on the living body in the sick chamber, the cockpit, the 
field of battle, or the hospital. 

The medical and surgical students who come annually (o 
London for this kind of education, are in number about eight 
hundred or one thousand. I’o instruct them in the knowledge of 
anatomy and the art of dissection, the only legal means are the 
bodies of executed murde?Hr»j*^v;jjich scarcely amount to twelve 
annually throughout England. Iff London, a year sometimes 
passes without die anatomical sclfools receiving a single body from 
this source, and they have rarely received more than one in a year. 
Tliese are the ^n\y means which the feelings of the public, anil 
the laws of the land, afford for the anatomical edusfation of u 
thousand students; and medical men have been driyen to this 
alternative,—either to abimdon the practice of djssection alto¬ 
gether, and allow surgery to relapse into its statfe a thousand years 
ago, or to procure bodies by illegal and repulsive means. 

It is well for the public that tliey have preferred the latter ; but^ 
the methods adopted are of the most abominable kind. 
califd Resiirrectoon-nien (the blasphemy of the name is forgotten 
in its I^iliarity) gain a precarious and* dangerous livelihooil by 
breaking open graves, robbing them of their recent inhaldtants, 
and selling the produce of their depredations to llie teachers o( 
anatomy. To what an extent su<h pgc^uits may brutalize those 
^ployed in them,^ we have lately had appalling instances in 

• • * B S • Burke 
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Burke and Hare. Whenever tliey are detected, they arc the ob¬ 
jects of legal punishment and popular fury. No wonder—but, 
however natural these''feelings maybe, and however reasonable 
these laws, the study of anatomy is thereby prohibited. 

The following curious particulars were communicated before 
the Anatomical Committee by three resurrection-men. Who can 
help smiling at the way in which these wretches estimate Uieir 
- calling ? It seems that they do not consider themselves as thieves; 
and the thieves proper are ambitious to be called resurrection- 
men :— 

First Resurredion-Man. —“ Evei^y ground in London is watched 
by men put into them at dark, who stop till day-light, with fire-arms. 
. . . ■: You are subject to be shot; and if you are taken, the 

parish prosecutes you, and you may get six or twelve moiitlis im¬ 
prisonment. A man may make a good living at it (stealing bodies) 
if he is a sober man^ and acts loith judijment. There is a great many 
of them that profess to get subjects that I suppose do not get four 
subjects in a twelvemonth; a great many of them that has lately got 
into the business, and have almost been the ruin of it. The greatest 
part of the men that have lately got into the business, they are mihiny 
but petty common thieves. Being out late at night, if they are met by 
the police, they can say they are out getting subjects for the surgeons. 
They have usually a horse and curt. I should suppose there are at 
present in London between forty or fifty men that have the name of 
raising subjecU^ and that there is but two more, besides myself, that 
get their living by it. If you are friends with a grave-digger, the 
thing wdll be all right to know what bodies to get—if you are not, 
you cannot get them. Tlie bodies I iiave got was twenty-three in 
four nights. It was only one ycar»l-g'ao‘une hundred. Perhaps the 
next year I did not get above 1»tty or sixty. They would not mind 
shooting a man as dead as a robber if they caught him in a church¬ 
yard. If you were pointed out that you are a resurrection-man, they 
are prejudiced against yoti*^ [An odd taste !] “ Once, I suppose I 

was not above two yards from the man that shot at mo. It was a 
little bit of ground behind a chapel. They laid by in the chapfel for 
me and anofilier man. We were aftef two subjects. When I go to 
work, L^ike tq get tliose of poor people buried from the workhouses, 
because, instead of working for one subject, you may get three or 
four. I do not think, during the time I have been in the habit of' 
^working for the schools, I got half a dozen of wealthier people.” 
tlie other men who are employed in raising bodies, how many 
are ther'^ you would consent to go out with ?” “ Not abovp two or 
three.'' “ Why would you not go out with the others ? ** ^"^Beeaxtse 
they are all thieves^ and they never supplied the schools in their lives : 
they get a subject or ixco^and call themselves resurrcction-menl^ [What 
odd forrns the last weakness of noble mind may take!] 

Second Resurrection-formerly the captain of the only ba^d 
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in Londoi^ notv retired from ptacHce *—“ The course I should take 
would be t(^ have the wofkliouse subjects: .ive can get them out of 
the burial-ground without any difficulty whatever. I am satisfied that 
there are three or four workhouses that would supply every subject 
that would be wanting. That was the point I laid down before an 
honourable member who consulted me, but he wo«ld not consent to 
it. I believe the custom of claiming bodies as those of relatives is 
constantly done. I never did so myself. I did attempt it once my¬ 
self, but was detected. It was^at St. John’s; and we should have 
obtained the body, but a committee was sitting that evening of the 
parish, which was sitting at the •workhouse where the body lied to 
be owned. The constable happened to come into the workhouse at 
the time, and he knew me, and that prevented it,"or else ye should 
have certainly had the body. I left off in 1820 :* to be sure I did go 
out at different times afterwards, hut then we had our men shot au’ay 
fi'oin us, and it was very dangerous. On one occasion one man was 
shot in four places, and we took him away with us: to be sure I had 
never gone out with him before, and he was an incautious hand. • 

Third Resurrec,tion>~Man »—“ We could not obtain the rich so 
easily because they were buried so deep,^^ “ If the laAV were aJtored 
ill the manner alluded to,Avould you continue the practice of exhunm- 
tion “ No^ I xvould* never open a graveJ^—See Evidence of A. i?., 
and C. Z)., and F, 0., before the Select Committee of Anatoiny, 

But this mode of procuring bodies led to an evil which few 
perhaps had anticipated ; the increasing demand for them, from the 
increasing number of students, and the increasing sense of the 
necessity for anatomical ktiowledge, together with the dangers to 
which resurrection-men were exposed, raised the price of bodies 
from tw'O guineas to ten, or sohietiRms even to sixteen, so that the 
price became a temptation to imiroer. Sir Astley Cooped, on 
being asked what lie thought of resurrection-nieiiy answered, 

‘ There is no crime they Avould not commit; if they imagined that 
J should make a good subject they would not have the smallest 
scruple, if^they could do the thing undiscovered, to mSike a sub¬ 
ject of me.’i—Sir Hemy Halford said, * Whm therck w a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining bodies, and their vdlue is so gr^at, you 
solutely throw a temptation in the way of these men to commit 
murder for the ^mrpose of selling the bodies of their victims%\ 
Sir Henry’s prophetic opinion was given in May, 18£8, and a 
few mondiS aftei w'ards the public W'Cre appalled by the 
of the anatomical murders at Edinburgh But these 

are the only instances that have been detcK^ted, there cab be little 
doubt that similaf deeds had been done before, and are perpe¬ 
trated still. An eminent surgeon tells us, that when he was 
young in practice, and had leisui^ to up his anatomical 

kudwlcdge by disse<;tipn, he had a dissecting-room in his own 

• bouse, 
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house^ and that bodies were sometimes brought to himknder very 
mysterious rirciiinstances. One evening a body was brought into 
his dissecting-room ; it w^as that of a young woman who appeared 
to have died in perfect health, and our friend could not help saying 
to himself, ^ She looks as if she had never been buried.’ The 
man who brougKt her said that he could procure him bodies of 
any kind, male or female, of any age, fat or thin, to order. Tlie 
suspicion of murder never crossed liis mind until he read the trials 
of Burke and Hare. This is rather an old story; but another 
surgeon, of high anatomical reputation, with wliom we conversed 
oil these matters very hitel)^, assures us that lie has hud no doubt, 
during several years past, as to the fiequeut perpetration of mur¬ 
der, for rcsurrectioii-meri purposes, in this city. He informs us, 
that students arc of late much iu the habit of purchasing, for pri¬ 
vate dissection, not, a whole body at a time—but a limb, or a 
part of a limb—so that it is obvious a human butcher may realise 
abjundant wages of blood without exhibiting to his cusloiners the 
slightest means of discovering under what circimistances the 
machine, of which a fragment only is before each of tlumi, ceased 
to move. At the time when this article meets the jrublic eye, the 
price of bodies in the London dissecting-rooms is from tliirteeu 


to sixteen guineas 


.But these means are not only illegal, repidsive to good dispo¬ 
sitions, and brutalizing to bad ones,—they arc likewise insuf¬ 
ficient. The number of bodies procured annually for the ana¬ 
tomical schools of London is belvveen three and four hundred : 
that is, considerably less, upon the loyf cst calculation of students, 
than one body to two pupil^ u'^jiroviston clearly insuflicient to 
make them all what they ought to be—expert dissectors. This 
would require two bodies to one pupil, that is, nearly two thou¬ 
sand annually. The result of this deficiency is, that it Ls impos¬ 
sible for the great body of the students to procure a good ana¬ 
tomical education iu England. Many go abroad for this purpose, 
cspecially*to Paris and (iermany ; but the greater number, want¬ 
ing both time and money, settle in practice with a very deficient 
knowledge of this fundamental branch of their profession. Many, 
•in fact, do not dissect at all; although the annual number of 
students in London is estimated at eight hundred or one thousand, 
tlic annual number of dissecting pupils is only five hundred. 

On whom docs the evil fall —as we have already show^i, on 
die public: for these y6ung men, who, und€jr the- denomination 
of stiidents, seem to be of no importance but to themselves and 
to their relatives, are by and distributed throughout the king- 
dottij «(nd, pitching IheiiKenta in its difFereitf cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages, in a few years, their elders clearing aw^tjy, the whole mcdicUl 

and 
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and surgici^ care of the public comes into their hands,—every vein 
that is opened—every wound that is dressed—every fracture or 
dislocation that is set, or attempted to be set—every limb tliat is 
amputated—every hernia which is operated upon,—is done by 
them;—that is, by hands which have never acquired the requisite 
dexterity, because the laws of the land, and lhc«feelings of the 
public, forbid it. It has been said in Parliament! that the evil 
falls chiefly on the poor, as the rich can always procure the best 
advice; but this, which would bv no consolation for us if it were 
true, is a gross mistake. It is evident that the rich who have 
houses in London can, whilst in Loudon, procure the attendance 
of eminent hospital surgeoas, who, from the length and peculiar 
advantages of their education, were practical anatomist? before 
tliey became practical siurgeons. It is also true that men quite 
equal to these in anatomical knowledge and surgical skill are 
occasionally found in our provincial cities ; but these are rare 
exceptions to the general rule; for the greater number of those 
who attend, not only the pi:)or, but the rich, throughout the 
island, are the persons who have suft'ered most severely from 
the impediments to their anatomical education. They settle aiul 
tluy thrive,—many of as aniply as if they had the most 

])(‘ifect kuowlodgt^ of their profession; by dint of natnpil ability, 
good manners, and great industry, tliey push themselves into very 
lucrative employment: but this meritorious body of men feel 
the defects of their anatomical education - throughout life. 
lich, moreover, who have houses in London, are not always there 
—they spend half the year jii the country ; and if, during their 
residence at their seats, they are aflta^icd by illness which requires 
surgical trealinciil, they must depend for healthy and perhaps 
for life, on the provincial practitioners. The following case must 
still be in the recollection of many of our readers:—A distin¬ 
guished noblernsm, playing at cricket at his country*seat, was seized 
with strangulated hernia. It could not be reduced; au9 the sur¬ 
geons of the neighbourhood were either unwilling or nat permit¬ 
ted to operate. An express was sent to London, and a^kilfdl baud 
—we believe the late Sir James Earle—went down; but when he 
arrived it was too late. The bowel was liberated by an operiitiou; 
but it had been strangulated so long as to occasion mortification, 
and the noble patient died. If our readers imagine that tlfia is* ^ 
rare ihsiance, we*cau only smile at their unsuspicious ignorance. 
We could fill a volume with instances, bid: we shall give only one 
more: it was more fortunate in its result, and rather farcical in 
its progress; yet it serves to show how useless and mischievous 
an animal is a surgeon^without a knSwledi§e of. anatomy. It used 

tu^fie related by Abernethy, in his lectures. 

• • • ' Considering^ 
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* Considering/ said he, ‘ the way in which the lower juw is fixed, 
there is hut one direction in which it can be dislocated.. When the 
condyles arc uj>ou the eminentiae articulates, it is possible they may 
hurst the capsules, and slip over them; and this is the only dislocation 
that can take place in the jaw. How is it to be reduced ? Put 
your fingers iut<{.tlie mouth, so as to make a lever of the dislocated 
hone; then, if you press the chin up, you depress the condyles, and 
the joint slips in. If you attempt to close the mouth, the condyles 
still lodging where they were, you never will reduce it. There was 
a major in the army, who had the misfortune of frequently dislocating 
his jaw; and it was an infirmity he cared very little about, for he was 
generally moving about with his regiment, and when he put it out, 
the regimental s%irgeon pul it in again. But it happened that on one 
occasion he was fourteen or fifteen milts from where the regiment 
was quartered, dining with a gentleman, and being rather merry after 
dinner, laughing heartily, the jaw slipped out. His mouth, of course, 
remained wide open, and it was impossible to close it while the con¬ 
dyles remained out of their sockets. His mouth remained open; and 
no one can articulate with the mouth in that situation; hut he made 
an inarticulate noise, and the host, being very much surprised, consi¬ 
dered that there was something wrong with him, and sent for a me¬ 
dical man, residing in the neighbourhood, whom, if you please, avc 
will for the present call the apothecary. He said, when he saw the 
major, that there certainly was something wrong with him,—that 
there W’as something wrong with the jaw,—and that, in fact, it was 
dislocated; and he began to pull the jaw, for the purpose of putting 
it into its proper place. Now, that would take it just farther from 
its proper socket. The officer, knowing the simplicity of the case, 
and how it ought to be done, was so enrgged that a man should he so 
presumptuous as to put up a p^'^tl^ancTmortar above his door, and yet 
not know how to in a dislocated jaw, that he vented his rage in a 
most furious manner, but in a very inarticulate way; and the apothe¬ 
cary took it into his head that the man was mad ; and, faith, it was 
very near verified; for Mr. Pestle’s suggestion put^the major into a 
terrible rage, which actually po»#rmed the apothecary’s opinion. He 
therefore threw him down, put a straight waistcoat on himi left him 
lying qfi fiis back, and then sent him some cooling draughts, and some 
lotion for thS jaw, and a blister for his head. The major then found 
that there was nothing for him but submission; and after some time 
• had elapsed, he made signs for pen, ink, and pai)er; and as these were 
not instruments W'hich it was supposed he could very much injure 
himself with, they were furnished to him; and when he got them he 
wrote on the paper just these-words:—“ For G6d Almighty's' sake, 
send with all possible speed to Mr. So-and-so, surgeon of the regi¬ 
men*/' Tljat was considered a very reasonable request; and thei^- 
fore they sent off a man on horseback for the surgeon immediately, 
. TJ^e surgeon came, tookMff thfe* blister, and immediately set the dis¬ 
location/ 

We 
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doubt with approbation. It is an evil only to the sp^viv\ng friends, 
whose aflFectious still cling to the remains of the departed object 
of their love, and whose feelings are wounded by any violence 
offered to them. If, tlierefore, we could procure bodies with no 
friends to feel pain at their dissection, to what better purpose could 
they be turned ^than that of yielding a kind of knowledge pro¬ 
curable by no other means, and essentially pecessary to the relief 
and cure of diseases? Such a supply is to be found only in llie 
unclaimed bodies of large cities. ^ The wisdom of funeral laws,’ 
says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ reduced undoing fires into the rule of 
sober obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as not to provide 
wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn.’ Yet this small propoiiiou 
amounts to a large number in the crowded population of an im¬ 
mense metropolis. In hospitals, prisons, and poor-houses, persons 
are continually dying leaving behind them no friends to claim the 
body, to feel comfort at its being buried, or pain at its being dis¬ 
sected. 

• 

‘ It appears from the returns obtained by the committee in 1827 
from the parishes situate in London, Westminster, and Southwark, or 
their immediate vicinity, that out of 3744 persons who died in the 
workhouses of these parishes in the year 1827, 3103 hurivd at 
Ihc parish expense; and that of thescy ahout 1108 were not attended to 
their graves by any relations *—Report of Select Com. of 1828. 

Besides these, there are the unclaimed bodies from hospitals, 
prisons,,^nd elsewhere. If all these wxre given up to the ana- 
tomicalUthools, they would afford an ample, regular, and cheap 
supply. This plan, w'hich has been long pursued at Paris, has 
made that city the greatest school oT anatomy in the world; and 
the most eminent surgeons in London, who are, or have been, 
employed in teaching anatomy, and wlzo arc the only competent 
judges of the evil and its remedy, agree in recommending this 
plan to be adopted and legalised in England, dt was recom¬ 
mended to parliament 'by select committee on anatomy, 
formed principal object of Mr, Warburton’s bill, and was 
thus sanctioned by the nigh anlhori^ of Mr. Abernethy, when 
examined before the committee:—J 1 have this feeling,’ said he, 
' that so strong is the necessity—tliat so correspondent with the 
principles of justice is it, that those who have been sustaiired in 
illness a.pd infirmity at the public charge, and who consequently 
die in debt to the public, should have their bodies converted to 
the public gpod-^that h myself should not hesitate, if I were a 
member of the Honourable House, to move for'“leave to bring in 
a bill to legalize such a proceeding.’ 

There is only one obj^^^tiori'to this plan which deserves a seri¬ 
ous thought* It has been said, that the app£c|iension of beiqg 




•dissected mij^t ^ave an injurious influence on those who are con-* 
scious, that, if they die, they have no friends to protect their remains. 
We will not deny the force of this objection ;* but there is a con¬ 
clusive answer to it, and an effectual remedy for it. Let every 
person have the power of forbidding the dissection of his body, by 
leaving a written expression of his wishes to the con^ary, and let 
this be compulsory on those who have the custody of it. This 
would effectually prevent the apprehended evil; but effectual as 
it would be, wc prophesy that itiwould not be employed by one 
out of twenty of the sick inhabitants of hospitals, prisons, and 
poor-houses. ^I'hey expect to reedver, not to die: they think too 
little of death and its probabilities ; and those who would resort 
to this means of protecting themselves are those* who are least 
* likely to die—the hypochondriacs, and sufferers from nervous 
diseases—a class of inmates far more subject to the fear of death 
than to its reality. If, however, all those who had no friends to 
jrrotect their bodies should protect themselves by this means, it 
would render unclaimed bodies unavailable—but anatomy wotild 
be no worse off than it is. , 

jAnother objection to the use of unclaimed bodies is, that it 
is unworthy of a free nhtion, whose* laws are made equally for 
high and low', that the poor and friendless should be dissected, 
wliilo those who leave kindred and property .are consigned to a 
quiet grave. This view of the subject may produce some effect 
ou the mind, but it will not bear examination. It is a sentimental 
sophism—an extension of that compassion wliich is properly 
directed to the living and sentient man to his lifeless and insen¬ 
sible remains—liis skin, musclesyblood-vessels, and bones. The 
instant the dead body is considered, ai it ought to be, as a mere 
assemblage of insensible fibres, the sophism must vanish, to¬ 
gether with its influence. The poor and friendless man is not 
more poor and friendless in the grftye than he who, during life, 
was surrounded by relatives, * cldmi^d in j^urple and filie linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day.’ Death levels all, distinc¬ 
tions ; the dead pauper and the dead prince are ou a par—'a 
poor and friendless cospse is aS much a figure'of speech as a 
wealthy and befriended one. Besides, the dead may be divided 
into two classes: those who have relatives, and those who have 
none. If tlie former are not to be dissected because they haVe 
friend#, and the latter because they have none, it is clear that 
nobody will be dissected at all, and anatomy wiU^ become an ex¬ 
tinct science. WTiat a strange people we are i Wo shrinb at 
the thought of consigning the poor and friendless dead to the knife 
of the anatomist, yet thjnk nothing of sending out young surgeons, 
•.whoW education w&Jiave done all in our power to spoil, to 

^ ^ bind 
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'1)ind up the bleeding wounds, and amputate the shitttered limbs, 
of our brave defenders. 

It has been said fhat this is a subject on which it is best not to 
legislate,—one which will not bear public discussion,—and that 
it would be better to leave people to gain their knowledge of 
anatomy by stealth, and in the dark. In this opinion there rtiay 
be some worldly sagacity; but if it is seriously and perma¬ 
nently to influence our legislators, and nothing is to be done for 
our students,—if they are to be left to keep up tlie breed of resur- 
rcction-mcn, and rifle graves,—or to neglect dissection, and be¬ 
come ignorant anatomists and’awkward surgeons,—we beseeclt 
our rulers, in the name of common sense and justice, to abolish 
the penal laws now in force against medical men. Either cease 
to punish them for disturbing the dead, or cease to punish 
them for maltreating the living. If you dislocate a joint, and 
cannot get it set, or break a limb, and find on your recovery tliat 
you have a shortened thigh, or a bandy deg,—‘if your bladder 
bursts because your surgeon cannot pass the catheter, or your 
strangulated hernia mortifies because he cannot release it by an 
operation,—do not complain; it is not his fault, but yours ;—at 
any rate, do not prosecute him; the law Which prohibits him from, 
studying anatomy ought not to punish him for the consequences 
of being i^orant of it. 

What occasioned the Lords to reject Mr. Warburton’s bill, 
after it had passed the id ouse of Commons, we have not heard, 
and could not understand from the debate. It had several 
faults. The University of Edinburgh protested agi|just it on 
the ground that it w'ould give the London Medical Schools sucli 
an advantage over those ofl Scotland, where the number of un¬ 
claimed bodies is very small, (in Edinburgh not a hundred in the 
course of a year,) that tliey would be deserted by students, unless 
a clause w'as introduced, peripitting the transfer*^of bodies from 
one part of the empire to aflii^er,—from London, for example, 
where unclaimed bodies are numerous—and Dublin, where they 
aife still more so-^to Edinburgh and Glasgow, where there is 
a great scarcity. "This is very reasonable, and ought to be attended 
to by the framers of any future bill. But the gieat objection to 
Mr. WarbSrton’s was this: it compelled anatomists to bury 
the body whiiih they bad dissected, under a penalty of fifty pounds. 
This clause was-'^urd and injurious. Do Mr Warburtow, and 
the Anatcnnical Committee who framed the bill, and the House 
of QommOns who prais^ and passed it,—do thfcy know what dis¬ 
section is? The iae;re ejeaminatiou of a body to discover the 
cauM of d6ath c^^st^n opening, and then closing it, leaving 
*>t fo free from disfigurement, that most h^t-stricken mothgt; 

' ; if 
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►if she knew/what it was, would not object to an inquiry so# 
useful to humanity. But what a different process is dissection! 
Dissectors are?ls thorough workmen as putrefaction and the worms. 
To trace the fragments of a dissected body w^ould be something 
like tracing the atoms of a buried one:— 

* To what base uses we may return, Horatio !'• 

Those who believe in the resurrection, at the day of Judgment, 
of the identical body, which died perhaps centuries before, Imve 
been puzzled to explain how the tiifFerent atoms of which it was 
composed, which time has converted into worms and mould, and 
these again into other things, should be* collected and cemented 
into that body which the last trump is to au ake. liut it would be 
almost as difficult to collect the fragments of a dissected body for 
^burial; the utmost care coiild not prevent parts of different btmics 
being buried as one person; and a list of the fragments jumbled 
into one coffin would be as curious as the composition of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth. 

‘ Liver of blaspheming Jew; . . . . 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; * 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-delivcr’d by a drab.’ 

If Mr. Warburton mean only that the fragments which remain after 
the anatomist has done all he wishes to do with the bodyf should be 
collected and buried, there could be no objection to that; but as tin? 
clause now stands, the anatomist is exposed to a penalty of fifty 
pounds, unless the whole or principal part of the body is buried. 
Such a profision would effactually prohibit the making of pre¬ 
parations, that is, preserved specimens of dissected parts, one of 
the most important methods of anatoimcal instruction; and if it 
had been in force in times past, no anatomical museums could 
have been formed such as those of the Hunters, at Glasgow, and 
at the College oTf Surgeons, whi^^^are ta anatoodists \yhat the 
Louvre is to painters. In disseetioli, sevefai stud^nta are eixi- 
j)Ioyed on one body ; and those who are industrious arid pf'ovident 
preserve tlie part which they have dissected, tQ j^resh theif 
•niory in after-life, when opportunities of dissectibh are no longet' 
accessible. Every surgeon should have a skeleton, tlie 

whole" bony structure of one body ; a blopd-vestol shljject, >vhicli, 
requfres the bones, blood-vessels, and muscles of aiiotherTf aiiq 
lastly, considerable*parls, as an upper or lower injected ana 
dissected with unusual minuteness. As it !s ca}<^atod that each 
student must dissect three bodies, it is therefore clear, that §|e 
greater part of these bodies must be greserved'bnburied* These 
presej;v^ specimens, injuctod with coloured^ i^iow the course 
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' of the blood-vessels, dissected with the greatest careV^nd neatness; 
and varnished so as to preserve them drier and sweeter than a 
mummy, are of incalculable value to the young surgeon when he is 
settled in practice, is required to perform a new or difficult opera¬ 
tion, and is at a distance from my hand more skilful than his own. 
We well reir^mber a young friend being required to perform the 
operation for strangulated hernia, for the first time in his life. This 
is a piece of hazardous navigation to the surgeon; his knife is so 
liable to strike, not on rocks, bql on blood-vessels. Our acquain¬ 
tance had never performed it before, but he had seen it performed, 
possessed an accurate d^criptvou of tlie operation, and, above all, 
he had a preserved specimen of the course of the bk»od-vesscls in the 
groiii/> which he had injected, .dissected, and varnished, and which 
he preserved w'itli some little feeling of vanity, as a record of his 
skill, and au aid to his memory; it was to him on this anxious oc¬ 
casion what the compass is to a mariner on a dark night. He was 
called to his patient late in the eveiung; and wliilst waiting ihc 
result of the milder means of relief, as tobacco injections, wanii 
baths, ice applied to the tumour, and gentle pressure, he sat up all 
night reading the description of the operation, and examining 
again and again the ligament which he had to cut, and the blood¬ 
vessels he had to avoid. At day-break, the hernia continuing 
strangulated, he called up two of his surgical friends, and with au 
^iixious heart, but a calm mind and steady hand, he performed 
the operation ; it \vas successful, and the patient recovered. If 
anatomists had been compelled to bury the body after diKseclion, 
our young friend would have bein without a guide; the liinh 
which he had preserved with so mucli care would, it is true, have 
been buried with funeral rites, but the same rites would have been 
read forthwith over the body of this patient. 

When Mr. Abernethy delivered his Hunterian Oration at the 
College of Surgeons, he noticed an objection wdiich is sometimes 
uttered'by most respectable individuals, that the deaths of dissected 
persons would be unhallowed by any religious ceremony. It would 
haveJbeen a difficult topic in any other hands than those of this great 
lecturer, but he answered the scruple by remaiking, that the burial^ 
service might be read over them before dissection, substituting 
for the passage—^ w'e therefore commit bis body to the ground,' 
some expression appropriate to its peculiar destination (as is the 
custom on the continent) signifying—that a knowledge of the in¬ 
ternal form of the human body is necessary for the cure of dia- 
e^es, and useful for religious instruction, asSiisclosing the most 
wonderful examples of divine wisdom and power;—that as tliis 
knowledge can be gaijjpd only by dissection—and as, in the present 
case, dissection can give pain neither to thWl^^ody, for it is senSqJgss 

* * nor 
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nor to rclatjpns, for there are none to grieve over it; for thescf 
reasons, that is consigned to the inquiries of the learned, which 
would otherw%e have been the food of w'orm^.* 

If religious rites M^erc read over the body about to be dissected, 
and the bodies of murderers, instead of being dissected, were 
tn^ated like those of suicides, it would tend more *han any thing 
to break that unfortunate association which has been produced 
bv condemning the bodies of murderers only to be anatomised. It 
is the unanimous opinion of medifal men, that nothing contributes 
so much to keep up tlie popular antipathy to dissection as this 
hist practice, and that nothing wouM assist so much to remove this 
auti]>atiiy as the abolition of it. Several of those who have spoken 
in parliament on the subject have, however, declared that llfey will 
never consent to its aboliuon. We are sorry for this; but though 
our legislators have the power, of course, of maintaining this law, 
we apprehend they have no power to compel medical men to exe¬ 
cute it, and w^e venture to suggest to all those who value their 
characters as gentlemen, and members of a scientific and honour¬ 
able professsion, that it rests with themselves to decline a task 
which requires them to become post mortem executioners, and 
actually places" them oit a level with the hangman. Let Jack 
Lctcli finisli the business which he has begun, and take to himself 
the office of anatomical executioner. 

We have aimed ut conviiniug our legislators that it is of 
vital importance to the nation that the study of anatomy should 
not only be tolerated, but encouraged ; and that there is only otic 
remedy for the existing evil—the use of unclaimed bodies. As to 
the particular provisions of tlic future bill, (for surely a bill there 
must be,) we have said nothing: bi*t we cannot look at parts 
of Mr. Warbui'ton^s—without being reminded what an useful ad- 
<lition to the House of Commons w^ould be two or three erni- 


iK'nl physicians and surgeons, possessed of knowledge, clear heads, 
and sufficiently accustomed to spealfy to stand up in th^r place, 


* ^ A person dying (in a Paris 
dc*all), certain religious ccrc-mouies 


hospital) is attended by the< pastor or priest; after 
are performed by the priest connected witftlhe hoa* 
pital ; and alter that the body remains, until the expiratiq^ of twebty-fobr hours^ in the 
iiubpitiil. There is a dead rcejn, into which they are removed from the chapel or altar, 
Al iIk‘ expiration of twenty-four liours^ if the fnends do not claim the body, it is then 
envnlt^id in clolbitig, and conveyed in a covered cart to one or other of the great dis- 
secti|j||||‘establishments. The rule iSj that tlie covered curt ouly pass at night; btit 
oc (!nsiftn|Ily the bodies ^-ere brought during the day-iiine.‘— 

FtviUetree,) 

* At Parma and Bologna there is a deposit In which afli the poor people who die are 
put before they are carriW out to the burial field- There Is in every parish church in 
Italy a chamber in which all the dead bodies of the poor people are deposited during 
the day-time, after the rfligious ceremonies ha^e been performed over them in the 
chiirch ; and in the uigitt they^are removed to the disseoAHig-rohm, or the burial fields, 
town/.—(Dr. GaetQiUi Nrgri*B Evide^pe.') 

and 
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Sind correct at once those egregious errors which a^e at present 
so sure to be uttered by members whenever medical subjects are 
introduced, without the House having the smallest suspicion of 
their absurdity : and which would then be strangled in their first 
form of speech or remark, and not live to crawl into the provisions 
of a bill, whcr*?i they arc often mischievous enough to counteract the 
good it might otherwise have done,* In the mean time, to the 

framers 


• In the reign of Queen Anno, Dr. nv^dclifife and Dr. Freind (t >%'0 very opposite 
persons in intellectual character) were members of the House of Commons 5 and how 
they conducted themselves there, may hC seen in some of tho most amusing pages of 
* The Gold-headed Cane.* We must extend our note to take in the following passage 
of the chapter on D'. Mead. The reader will perreive that the cane /oquiiur :— 

‘ Abp'it this tin>c Dr. Freind had been elected member of parliament for Launceston 
in Cornwall, and acting in his station as a senator with that warmth and freedom which 
was natam! to him, he distinguished'himself by somw able speeches against measures 
which he disapproved. He was supposed to have had a hand in Atterbury's plot, as it 
was then called, for the restoration of the Stuart family; and having been also one of the 
speakers in favour of the Bishop, this drew upon him so much resentment that (the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act being at that time suspended) he was, on March 15, 1722-23, com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Here he lay a prisoner for some months, and my master did all 
he ceuld to procure his liberation: during his confinement his practice fell chiefly into 
the hands of Mead. As soon as permission could be obtained, which was not till he had 
been some time in prison, we paid a visit to Freind, and entered-that building whose 
low and sombre W'alls and bastions have frownc<l on many an innocent and many a 
guilty head, 

^ When his room door opened, we found him in the act of finihhing a I.atin letter to 
my master, “ On certain kinds of tlje Small-pox and, as he perceived our approach, 
he came forward with an expression of great delight in his countenance, ** I was writing 
a letter to you, with the permission of the governor of.lhe Tow'or^ and you are indebted,” 
he added in a low whisper, ‘‘ to my companion (looking at the warder, who was in Ihe ,^ 
same chamber with his prisoner) for its brevity : for 1 don’t find that his presence assists 
mo much in composition.’* During oyrinteniow, Freind told Mead that he passed 
his time not unpleasantly, for that he had begun to write the History of Physic, from 
the time of Galen torthe commencenmnt of tiie sixteenth century; but that at present ho 
felt tlie necessity of consulting more books than the circumstances in wliich he w'as now 
placed would give him an opportunity of perusing—♦^Though I ought not to repine,” 
said he, while I have this book (pointing to a Greelf Testament, which wig lying on 
the table), the daily and diligent perusal of which solaces my confiticmenl. I have UUely 
been reading the Oosp^^l of St, Luke, artdW^need not point out to*^a scholar like yourself, 
and one who has paid ^0 much nttentbin to what I may call the medical history of tlie 
Bible, how much nearer the language of St. Luke, who was by profession a physician, 
coaiea ^.the ancient standard of classical Greek than that of the other Evangelists. 'J’a 
be adye itW ^^mixturc of the Syriac phrase, which may be easily allowed in one who 
was born a Syrian; yet the rfcatling the Greek authors, w^hile he studiecl medicine, made 
his language without dispute more exact. His style is sometimes even very flowing and 
Aorid^as when, in the Acts of the Apostles, he describes the voyage of St. Paul; aiul 
when he has occasion to speak of distempers or lhe*curd of them, you must have ob¬ 
served that he makes use of words more proper for the subject than the others Aft, U 
i» besides remarkable that St. Luke is more particular iu recitfng all the miracles of our 
Saviour inTelalion to Aea/i«^ |han the other Evangelists arc ; and that he gives us one 
history which is omitted by the rest, yiz. that of raising the widow’s son at Nain.” 

^{ify master left the prisoner, with an assurance that he Wflluld use all the influence 
lie possessed to procure his liberty: For,” said he, smiling,how'cvor much your 
otiiiivated mind is enabled to amuse tfself by reading and writing, I presume you will 
have no sort of objection to i<uign your newly-acquire^ office of Medicus Regius ad 
TW-Ww.” Very shortly afterwards, the opportunity of effi^ting this did actaally Segur: 
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framers of tl^e bill, aided b> competent advisers, we leave^lhe de^- 
tails of its provisions, begging them to carry this at least in their 
iniiids—that Miere are only three plans from which to select: one, 
to prohibit the study of anatomy altogether, and cause surgery 
to relapse into the infancy of the art; another, to support the 
breed of resurrection-men^ plunder graves, and, after all, supply 
the nation with half-informed anatomists and unskflful surgeons; 
the last is, to give up unclainied bodies to the schools of anatomy, 
by which resurrection-meri would be abolished, the buried lie 
tjuietlyiu llieir graves, and the hation be supplied with an ample 
stock of expert analomisls and dexterous surgeons. The 
laturc and the nation must take their choice; and, should Ihey^ 
unfortunately select one of the two former, they oannot in reason 
complain of, and ought not injustice to punish, that professional 
ignorance which is the flievitable consequence of either of those 
measures. 


for when Sir Kohert Walpole, ihe nhnistor of the day, sent to consult Mead on acc«»unt 
of an indisposition, lie availed himself of the occasion to plead the cause of the captitV. 
Ho ur^iod, that thoujjh the warmth and freedom of Frcind might have betrayed him into 
Rome Mitempcratc observations, yet no one could doubt his patriotic feelings and h^alty ; 
that bi*? public services Imd been great, for he bad attended the Earl of Peterborough 
in Ins Spani'-li expedition ns an arm) physician; and bad also accompanied, in the same 
capucit), the Duke of Ormond into Flanders j that he deserved w'elt of science, for he 
had done much to call the attention of the world to the new and sound principles of the 
Newtonian pltilosoph> ; and vvis besides a man of excellent parts, a thorough scholar, 
and one whom all acknowledged to be very able in his profeision: and, hnolly, the 
l)(»ctor refused to prescribe for (he Riblister unless the prisoner w'as set at liberty, lie 
was almost immediately relieved from prison, and admitted to bail; his sureties being 
Dr. Mead, Dr. Hulse, Dr, Levet, and Dr. Hale. Tlic evening after this event, there was 
a numerou.s assembly at our house in Great Ormond Street, attracted by the hojie of 
meeting Froind, and congratulating iTim on his liberation from the Tower. He came, 

and every one \va? delighted to sec ..irn once more at large.When the party broke 

up, Dr. Mead begged Freind to step with hilti for a moment into his own private 
study, wfiicb was a small room adjoining tlie library. There ho presented him with the 
snin of five thousand guineas, which he had received hrom Freind^s patients^ vvhom he 
had sisited during his imprisonment.’* 

'I'lie (joM-H eaded*Vane j from wliich been quot'm^, is a modest little volume, 

containing sketches of the lives and manners of our most physicians', from Rad- 

ciiOe to Baillie, and composed in a style lively, graceful,'often humo|§u.s; well calcu. 
lated !o attract the unprofesaipnal reader. We wish it were genewy circulated at this 
lime, on account, especially, of the numberless instances, accamulafed in its pa^eSi of Rl« 
absolute necessity of a thorough anatomical education, even for those medical men who 
li!uc nothing to do with the practice of surgery. 
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Awi\ II.—1. Travels in Arahia, comprehending at. Account of 
those Territories in Hedjaz which the Mohammedans regard as 
sacred. By the late John Lewis Burckharcit. Publishtid by 
Anlhovity of the Association for Promoting the Discovery of 
the Interior of Africa. 2 vols, 8vo. Loudon. 1829. 

2. Maliomedariism Unveiled; an Inquiry^ in which that Anh- 
Heresyy its Diffusion and Conlinuancej are emmined on a 
new principle^ tending to confirm the Evidences, and aid the 
Propagation^ of the Christian Faith, By the Rev. Charles 
J’orster, B.D., Chancellor of Ardferl, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

London. 1829- 


TT is remarkable enough, that the greater portion of a country 
M'hidi has llecn uninterruptedly inhabited by the descendants 
of the earliest people of whom history liPs preserved any record, 
should be as little known at this day as the most inaccessible 
regiouH of the old woild, and, j)crhaps, less than any j)ait of the 
new'. Wc say the earliest people, fur we can see no reason to 
doubt that the pedigiee of the Bedouin is just as well established 
as tjiat of the Jew. (Jibboii, in deliancc of all history, *sacied 
and profane, affects to deny this, and, in hi.s usual fashion, iu- 


forins us, ^ that, in the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, tlie Arabs 
were pleased to discover the fathers of their nation’^—that they 
^ imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of the holy Ic'xt, and 
the dreams and traditions of the Jewdsh Rabbis,’ It was no 


new discovery, as he would insinuate; through every part of * the 
booky’ at which he sneers,—in Josephus and other ancient writers 
—he might have traced, had it suited his purpose, the unbroken 
stream of the history of'the IshmatJites. llow^evcr widely the 
Jews and Arabs may now differ, they still address the (iod of 
their common Patriarch in sister dialects; they both, for many 
ages, dwelt in teats, and pursued the same l oving life in search of 
pasture and springs for their cattle; but the seed of Isaac, after 
passing through eVery stage of civilization, and exhibiting, in the 
vaaiety of their national fortunes, immortal examples of all that 
can dig»ify> and of all that can darken, the character of our 
species, have long since, in visible fulfilment of a series of pro¬ 
phecies, been scattered over the face of the w'hole earth, as 
pedlars ami traffickers; while the descendants of lshmaePha\c 
indintajned their original position, and, by their unchanged jnodc 
of life, fulfilled no less distinctly the w ord of thd'angel of the Lord 
to Hagar, concerning her sou—^ He will be awdld man ; his hand 
wilLbe against every man, and '^every man’s hand against him,’ 
The reader w ill find the subject of the Ishmaelitish descent of 
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the Arabians treated in a clear and convincing mani^^HbK jll-* 
l'\»rsler, iu his learned and valuable work, ‘ Mahomedanisni 
veiled/ ^ 

One reason, perhaps, for the very scanty knowledge we possess 
of i\rabia, is the conviction that very little is to be found there 
worth knowing, and that little to be gained only at the certainty 
of great suft'ering, and the risk of life. Syria, Palestine, and the 
ancient Chaldea, have been frequently traversed iif all directions bv 
travellers, as well as overrun by conquerors; but the interior of 
Arabia is still just such a blank on our maps as the interior of* 
Africa; if, indeed, it be nof rather the less known of the two.* 
From Mckka to Bussora, in* a north-east direction, and from 
Mekka to Oman, south-east, the desert is continuous—scJarcely 
interrupted, as the pilgrims state, by any of thoge wadys or vallies 
which exist on the great desert of Africa, and which afford a little 
herbage and water for the cattle of the caravans. The most 
considerable part of the population is distributed over the narrow 
■ttiip of land, iutevjacent between a long mountainous ridge and 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea, and divided into the two pro¬ 
vinces of the lledjaz and Yemen; the former of which contains 
the two holy cities of Mekka and Medina; the latter is usually 
called by liuropcaiis, Arabia Felix. The total population of the 
U(*djaz, including the Bedouins of the mountains, does not exceed, 
according to Burckhardt’s estimate, two hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, and that of Yemen may perhaps amount to about as many. 
On the other side of the Arabian peninsula, along the shore of \ho 
Persian gulf, Oman, containing lire city of Muscat, Lahsa with a 
town of the same name, opposite which is lire island of Bahrein, 
and Bussora at the heifll of the gulf, are the only other parts that 
cun boast of a condensed population, living in towns and stone 
houses. Over the interior and desert portions are scattered (he 
various tribes of Bedouin Arabs, dwelling in tents, and moving 
about in quest of food and water for their horses, sheep, and camels. 
Fiom Mekka, nuiuing due east across Arabia to Lahsa, is a ridge 
of mountainous country, traversed occasionally "by commercial 
Arabs of the two places, and represented to be exceedingly pro¬ 
ductive in dates, ligs, pomegranates, grapes, and Tarioim other 
iruifct. 

' Amojig these mountainous districts, it is hardly to be doubted 
that ihe purest specimens of aboriginal manners are to be found 
and there are various circumstances mentioned by, Mi*. Biirck- 
bardt, which induce us to think it possible that some of these 
tribes ought not to be considered as entitled to partake in the 
claim to Abrahamitish descent. We may, in particMlar, allude 
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tc singular custom^ militating so strongly agali’ist all that 

we haveViver read of Arab jealousy, and nice sensibility of female 
honour, that the people of whom it is related rniist,^, \vc cannot 
but think, have separated in very ancient times from, if it ever at 
all belonged to, the Bedouin family. Nothing but our reliance 
on Burckhardl’s judgment and strict veracity could induce us to 
transcribe what follows. 

‘ The ElMereLeder a branch of the great Asyr tribe, indulged in 
ail ancient custom of their forefathers, by assigning to tlie stranger 
.who alighted at their tents or houses, some female of the family to 
• be his companion during the nigltt, inost commonly the host’s own 
wife ; but to this barbarous system of hospitality young virgins were 
never sacrificed. If tiie stranger rendered himself agreeable to his 
fair partner, he was treated next morning with the utmost attention 
by his host^ and furnished, on parting, with provisions sufficient for 
the remainder of his journey: but if, unfortunately, he did not please 
the lady, his cloak was fonnd next day to want a piece, cut off by her 
as a signal of contempt. This circumstance being known, tlie un¬ 
lucky traveller was driven a\vay with disgrace by all the women and 
children of the village or encampment. It was not witliout much 
difficulty that the Wahabees forced them to renounce this custom ; 
and as there was a scarcity of rain for two years after, the Mere- 
kedes regarded this misfortune as a punishment fur having abandoned 
the laudable rites of hospitality, practised during so many cenluries 
]>y their ancestors/— Bxirchhardt. vol. ii., p. 378. 

The nature of the interior, and the fierce manners of the inha¬ 
bitants, were at all times a sufficient barrier to ward off external 
invasion, and prevent either Greeks, Persians, Romans, or Turks, 
—and all have made the trial,—from effecting the entire conquest 
of Arabia, The ancient writers have, therefore, left us little con- 
cej-ning it; and, in addition to the ferocious character of the w aii- 
dering Arabs, the more modern fanaticism and intolerance of 
the religion of Islam have prevented Christian travellei's from 
exploring even the more civilized and commercial parts of this 
country; the extent of which may be reckoned about some twelve 
hundred geogra*phical miles in latitude, by eight hundred and fifty 
in longitude, or .as large as France, Spain, and Portugal, together 
M'ith the British islands. The holy cities of Mekka and Medina, 
hedr as they are to the comiyiercial towns of Djidda and Yenibo, 
on the Red Sea, are so strictly prohibited to all but Mussulmans, 
hs to have rarely been visited by Christians, and by these only in 
the disguise pf true believers. No Englishman, that we know 
of, except one, more than a hundred years ago, ever set foot in 
eimer of the holy cities. Gibbon would seem not to have been 
acquainted<=wdth Joseph Pitts’s accurate account of Mekka/ 

or 
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or he wouid not have said—^ our notions of Mekka must be 
drawn from the Arabians. As no unbeliever is permitted to 
enter the citj, our travellers are silent, and the short bints of 
I’hevenot are taken from the suspicious mouth of an African 
reiiegado/ • 

Tlie first Christian traveller who, in modern times, made any 
progress in Arabia, w^as Ludovico Barthcma, a gentleman of * 
Bologna, who, about the year 1503, set out on his travels to 
investigate ^ guelche particella ^di questo nostro terreno globo,' 
and to examine ‘ con la propria persona e con gli occhi mede- 
simi,’ places and people, plants and animals. travels through 

Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and India, are curious nnd^niusing. 
At Damascus, he insinuated himself into the good graces of a 
Mameluke captain, about to escort a caravan of pilgrims to 
Mekka. It consisted of about thirty-five thousand persons, and 
forty thousand camels, guarded by sixty Mamelukes, for one. of 
whose body Barthcma passed. At Medina, he paid his devotions 
at the tomb of Mahomed. He describes Mekka as situated in a 
country cursed by Hod, producing neither tree nor herb, nor 
fruit, 1101 * even water fit to drink ; but the great temple, wdlh its 
colonnades, and its thousands of lamps, excites his fonder and 
admiration. He ridicules the devotions of the pilgrims, which, 
however, he was obliged to imitate; and at the conclusion of the 
hadjy or pilgrimage, he concealed himself in the house of an ac¬ 
quaintance, until he found means to escape to Djidda, where he 
took shipping for Aden. .Here he details with great good humour 
an adventure which threw him into prison, with an account of 
his assuming the character of an idiot, of the sultana falling in 
love with him, and of his escape to Qrmuz, whence he proceeded 
through Persia to India. Barthcma, by the way, a man of sound 
understanding^ smd apparently worthy of all credit, describes very 
minutely two unicorns which he saw at Mekka, sent as a present 
from the king of Ethiopia to the sultan of Mekka, and pledges 
his faith to the world that what he suw he has de&cribcd with a 
strict regard to truth. 

Our next traveller in Arabia is Joseph Pitts of Exeter, th6 Bng^ 
lisHtnan we hav^ alluded to. This youth, at the age of fourteen or 
liftqen, desirous of seeing foreign countries, shipped hifl&self as a 
sailor, contrary. Re says, to the wishes of his mother, in ^c year 
The ship was faptured by a Moorish* pirate, and carried into 
Algiers, where he and the rest of the crew were sold into slavery, 
in winch condition he remained fifteen years, having, in the course 
of that time, served .three masters. The first w^as a monster of 
^■truelty^beatiuK and tormeuting him for the sole pleasure, it would 
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secm^ of punishing a Christian dog* Sometiines he >vould hang 
him up by the heels, and beat him on the soles of the feet till the 
blood ran out, and tlien plunge them into hot brine, VVe have 
read of the Dutch boors of the Cape of Good Hope flogging their 
slaves or hottentots by pipes—Pitts experienced something like, it 
at Algiers. ^ My executioner/ says he, ^ would fill his pipe, and 
' then give me ten or twenty blow^s; then stop and smoke his pipe 
for a while, and then he would atvme again ; and, when w'eary, 
stop again ; and thus cruelly would he handle me until his pipe 
was out/ At length this Turkish brute sold him to another, who 
treated hioi pretty well, until a younger brother made proposals to 
him ^ to vurn Turk,’ Avhich Pitts rejected with disdain. He pre¬ 
vailed on his brother, how^ever, to force him to yield, on the plea 
that, having been himself a great profligate, guilty of every vice, 
even to that of murder, his own salvation depended on his bringing 
over an infidel to the true faitlu The resistance of poor Pitts 
subjected him to treatment of the most cruel description—in vain 
he pleaded the remorse he would feel in acting against his con¬ 
science—in vain the terror of being * everlastingly damru»d —he 
was hung up by the legs and beaten us before,—so that, at length, 
completely exhunsted by ill treatment, his head forcibly shavmi, 
and a Turkish dress put upon him, he was compelled to hold up 
his forefinger, and to repeat the fatal words —La Allah ellallah Mo¬ 
hammed resiil Allah —* There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is the prophet of God.’^ In the midst of the deplorable state of 
melancholy and despoudency, to widely this comj)ulsory act had 
reduced Pitts, he received a letter from his father, entreating him 
not to fall from his faith, the perusal of which caused him to weep 
bitterly. Soon after this, his master having his head taken off for 
engaging in a conspiracy against the Dey, his mistress sold him to a 
Turkish geiitleman, an old bachelor, who look a great liking to 
him, carried him with him on liis pilgrimage to Mekka, and, 
on their return, gave him his liberty. He now entered as a 
^ soldier, was put on board the Algerine fleet, and went to Smyrna, 
where, fay the assikance of the English consul, he effected his 
escape. Pitts's book is one of those which tell a straightforward 
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* llie celebrated symbol of the Mussulman faith, * There is no God 

but one God/ was tlie confession in use among the ancient Arabians, from whom it was 
Wrowed by Mahomet. See § viii. In this formulary, the discrimination between 

the teraris dilt is peculiarly observable: dli signiiiesmerely a God, any Deity; 

aDI invariably denotes the most God, and Him alone. * dU! pro ^ 

Diua izxa orvmvn MAiiuos. peouliaritm forma nf*men proprium) respondeits 

Ibbova.’ Golius in vdc. r 

sto^'y 
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aiory in pldfh and simple language j and his account of Algicn^y 
and of the cA eoionies to be observed at the pilgrimage of Mekka, 
are surpnzingly accurate. 

In J70l, the King of Denmark sent Niebuhr,* with four otlicr 
genitlemen, to explore the eastern countries, all of whom, except 
the first, died in the course of their travels. Sailitig from 
they visited various places on the coast of Arabia,—Jidda, Loheia, 
Zebid, Mocha, aiid Sana ; but found it impossible, when at 
Jidda, to attempt to proceed Mekka; nor, indeed, did they 
visit any part of the interior. J^iebuhr’s account of the places 
they stopped at is written in a plain, unaffected style, and con¬ 
tains a correct though very general view of the several subjects 
M hich engaged their attention* Jlis description of the coffee plan¬ 
tations of Yemen, on* the declivity of the basaltic mountains, 
whose' sides are rut into terraces that are supported by stone walls, 
accords exactly with those terraced vineyards which most of us 
may iiave .seen in the Rheingau. The vale of Zebid, with its 
river and well-cultivated plain through which it meanders, inclosed 
by rocky and romantic hills, appears to be a .spot that w'owld be 
admired in th(^ best p'siirts of Europe; but it is u solitary exainplci 
and seems to have no parallel, even in Arabia Felix. 

The next to be mentioned is J)r. Seetzen, who having spent some 
years in travelling over every part of Syria and Palestine, and con¬ 
versed niucli with tlic Arabs of these countries, found himself in a 
condition to uiulertake a pilgrimage; to Mekka untier the assumed 
character of a Moliammedau. At Suez, he fell in with a party 
of pilgrims about to embark for Djidda, where, on his anival, he 
placed himself under the protection of a Moorish merchant, and 
proceeded, without interruption, to the Holy City. Here he hired 
a guiilc to conduct him to the sacred mosque, and initruct him in 
the necessary ceremonies. The crowds that he observed rushing 
io the kaaba, in the centre of the temple, to kiss the ^ black storie,’ 
WM;re quite astonishing ; and created in Tiis mind no little appre¬ 
hension, lest some of tlieiH should be trampled under foot and suf¬ 
focated. From Mekka he proceeded towards^Medina^*but that 
city bemg in possession of the Wahabees, w^ho* permitted pilgrim^ 
ages only to Mekka, he w as stopped on the way^ but the governo?:, 
finning him to be a Clnistian J'rank, allowed him to depart. 
Hiving reached^ Djidda, he proceeded to Yemen unmolested', and 
paid a visit to the city of Sana, w^hich^ with its h^h houses of 
stone, exhibited an appearance Superior to most cities which he 
had seen in Syria, Palestine, or Arabia. • 

The ■ti'aveller w ho, ne xt in sugcessimi, visited Arabia an d suc- 

• There U a very interestftig life of Niebtttir, by huTVon, the writer on Roman history. 

• • * ceeded 
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^^eded in reaching Mekka, was a Spaniard of ihe nanH of Badhia, 
but who assumed the hctitious name of All Bey ef' Abussy: of 
the account of this 'personas travels, as to its general accuracy, 
Burckhardt speaks favourably, though he observes, that ^ he made 
a strange mistake with respect to the host of Wahabees, whom he 
saw entering Mekka at the time of the pilgrimage; for he fancied 
thjftt they came to lake possession of the town, and Mattered him¬ 
self that he was present at the first conquest of Mekka by the 
Waliabees, while every child in the place would have informed 
liim that this event happened three years before his ai rival in the 
lledjaz/ He describes, in similar terms ivith Seetzen, the tumul¬ 
tuous rushing of five or six thousand of these militant pilgrims 
striving 4o kiss the black' stone, and then crowding to the well of 
Zcmzem, and destroying the ropes, buckets^ and other apjrendages, 
in their eagerness to drink the holy water. From Mekka, Badhia 
proceeded towards Medina, but was stopped on his ivay by a 
Wahaby chief, and obliged to return to the coast. 

The last, and by far the most Intelligent traveller, that lias 
visited the two holy cities, is Mr. Burckhardt. The account we 
gave of his travels in Nubia, and of his high qualifications for col¬ 
lecting accurate information on all sulnects connected with men 
and mauners, will prepare the reader for expecting a more lliau 
ordinary degree of information in the present volume, and his ex¬ 
pectations will not be disappointed. In the sketch of his life, by 
Colonel Leake, prefixed to the volume of ^ Travels in Nubia,’ it 
is said that 

‘ Burckhardt transmitted to the Association (African) the most accu¬ 
rate and complete account of the Hedjaz, including the cities of Mekka 
and Medina, which has ever bean received in Europe. Ilis knowledge 
of the Arabi|,language, and of Mohammedan manners, had enabled 
him to assume the Mussulman character with such success, that lie 
resided at Mekka during the whole time of the pilgrimage, and passed 
through the.various ceremonies of the occasion, without the smallest 
suspicion liaving arisen as to his real character/ 

The equanimity of this excellent man was put to a severe trial 
• from the moment he set foot on shore at Djidda^ tlie sea-port of 
Mekka, op the moniing of the 15th July, 1814. From tl^ person 
on whom he had a letter of credit, obtained in January, 1813, he 
met .with a very cold reception; the letter was considered to be” of 
tqo old a date to deserve notice ; ^ indeed,’ says our traveller, ‘ my 
ragged appearance might bave rendered any one cautious hoiv he 
committed himself with his correspondents, in paying me a large 
sum or money on their account.’ He took up his lodging within 
the bare walls of one of thg kliaOs^Jiis whole stock of mou«^ haviqg 
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berii reducecL in the course of his travels in Nubia, to two dollurs 

and a few serins. On the fourth day after his arrival he was at* 
tacked with a violent fever; w^as for several days delirious; and would 
in all probability have fallen under it, but for the aid of a Greek 
'Captain, a fellow-passenger from Souakin, who procured a barber 
to bleed him copiously in one of his lucid intervals. In the course 
of a fortnight he was just able to crawl about, but his money was 
all spent, and every article of life, owing to the approaching pil¬ 
grimage, unusually dear. The vireek captain, though ready to 
aft'ord him the common services of humanity, was not disposed to 
assist him with any money. Being uholly destitute, and seeing 
no other means of purchasing a morsel of bread, he ^as compelled, 
by direful necessity, to sell a faithful slave who had been the most 
useful companion of his preceding journey in Africa. The Greek 
captain sold the man in the market of Djidda for forty-eight,dol¬ 
lars :—he had cost Burckliardt only sixteen at Shendy- 

With this money Burckliardt equipped himself anew in the dress 
of a reduced Egyptian gentleman, and wrote to Cairo Tor a furtjier 
supply, being determined to visit Mekka at the great pilgrimage! 
in the following November, Should he evcfii be disappointed in 
Ills expected supplies, and reduced to the necessity of earning a 
daily subsistence, during his stay in the Hedjaz, by manual labour, 
ho was resolved to accomplish this object. It occurred to him, 
how’ever, in the first instance, to try his fortune in a quarter where 
it W'us just possible he miglit be successful, Mahomed Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, was at lliis time at Tayf, beyond Mokka, witli 
his army, preparing to attack the Wababees in their strong holds, 
ibirckhardt, having seen the pasha several times at Cairo, and had 
money dealings with him, thought that, without beings guilty of 
loo much effrontery, he might w'rite to his physician, an Armenian 
of the name of IJusari, tt) ask him to accept a bill on Ins corre¬ 
spondent at Cairo, and order his treasurer at Djidda >o pay to 
him the amount of it. 

In the mean time Yakya Effeudi, the physician of Tousoun 
l^asha, son of Mahomed Ali, and then governor of Djidda, 
having he^d of Shiek Ibrahim (the name our traveller had as¬ 
sumed when in Upper Egypt) being at Djidda, be invited him lb 
his hojise, received him with great jpoliteness, and as he w^s 
preparing for a jourjiey to Medina w^ith Tousoun Pasha, and 
to remit to his family at Cairo the amount of lus lastyeap’^lflv^^^g^^ 
being about one hundred pounds, he kindly offered Burckh^t 
money for his bill on Cairo. This seasonable supply placed him 
quite at his ease, and fortunate that* it was so, for Bosari, as it 
afti^wards appeared, had not thought proper to make any applica- 
ftfSh Jo Mahomed Ali. *l*he old pasha, however, having learnt from 
. anoUrar 
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another quarter that Burckhardt was in Djidda, walking about in 
rags, innnodiately despatched a messenger, with tvvd dromedaries, 
to the collector of customs, with an order to furnish him witli a 
suit of clothes, and a purse of five hundred piastres, as travelling 
money, signi(iYing a wish that he should repair immediately, with' 
the messenger, to l"ayf. The invitation of a Turkish pasha being 
considered in the same light as an invitation from a branch of the 
royal family in lingland,—a polite command,—and knowing that 
the clothes and money thus generously offered could not be refused 
without hurling the pride and eliciting the resentment of a chief, 
whose good graces it was most important to conciliate, our tra¬ 
veller set off that very evening for the head-quarters of Mahomed 
Ali. 

There is nothing very interesting in ^our author’s account of 
Djidda and its inhabitants. This place is surrounded by a wall 
and ditch on the land side, and a wall also extends along the 
sea-front, flanked by a castle mounting eight or ten guns, and a 
battery which commands the whole harbour. Tliesc, however, 
are less relied on by the inhabitants, as a protection on the 
sea side, than is an enormous pi(jce of ordnance, celebrated all 
over the Red Sea, which Burckhardt says carries a ball of five 
bundr^ pounds ! The houses of the best quarter, along the sea 
shore, are well built of stone, and mostly two stories high ; the 
streets are uiipaved, but spacious and airy. In the suburbs, and 
near the gates the dwellings are n\cve huts, formed of reeds, rushes, 
and brushwood, inhabited by Bedouins, poor labourers, and the 
loudest ^^asses, public women, and sellers of the intoxicating 
beverage called booza. The water is execrable, and the wells are 
mostly private property. The surrounding country is a barren 
desert, presenting neither gardens nor vegetation of any kind, ex¬ 
cept a few dale trees near one of the mosques.*. The number of 
inhabitants are estimated at fifteen thousand, mostly employed in 
commerce, and in supplying the numerous pilgrims from Egypt, 
the Carbary states, and other parts of Africa, from Syria, Persia, 
and India. The population, indeed, consists mostly of foreigners, 
—Indians, Persians, Syrians, Malays, Egyptians and other 
j^fricaiis; of real Arabs very few, and no Christians. 


" ‘ The mixture of races in Djidda is an effect of the pilgi|image, 
during which ricli merchants visit the Hedjaz with large adventures 
of goods ; some of these not being able immediately to settle their 
accounts wait till another year ; during this period, they cohabit, 
according to the custom of the country, with some Abyssinian slaves, 
whom they soon marry; finding themselves at last with a family, 
they ard induced to settle in the Country. Tims every pilgrimage- %ids 
numbers to the population not only'of Bjhlde, but of 

also, 
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also, which is indeed very necessary, as in both towns the number of 
deaths is far greater than that of births/—vol, i. pp. 88,89. 


DJidda owes its chief commerce to its being the sea-port of 
Mekka, from which it is distant about fifty miles. The number 
of vessels belonging to it, and employed in the Red Sea and 
Indian trade, is estimated at two hundred and fifty sail. For four 
months preceding the Iladj, or pilgrimage, a caravan of camels 
sets out for Mekka every evening after sunset. At this time 
trade begins to be very active, ^r. liurckhardt has given the 
number of every kind of shops that occur in the principal street, 
—such as those where coftee is sold, butter which js melted and 
drunk like ghee in India, honey, oil from sesamum, fruits, fhostly 
•grapes and dates, brouglit from the interior, and also by sea. 
J'liea come the kehaby or roasted meat shops, the pancake shops, 
llie sellers of sonps, beans, sweetmeats, sour milk, Greek 
cheese, dried fruits, corn and rice, tobacco, drugs and per-, 
fiimery, articles of Indian manufacture, coral and sandal-wood 
rosaries, cloth shops, money dealers; and, in short, there is nothing 
that is the growth, produce, or manufacture of any part of the 
world, lliaiis not to be had at Djidda during the Hadj. A Turkish 
watch-maker sells watches of good English manufactn];c, which 
all the Mekka and Djidda niercliants are fond of wearing.TTheir 
artisans arc mostly from Egypt, Indeed, this last country and the 
I'-ast Indies supply thorn almost entirely with foreign commodities. 
Tlie Syrian Arabs are an industrious race, and their home manu- 
factui<‘s make them entirely ualependent of foreign supplies; but 
the Arabs of the Iledjaz appear to have only two occupations,—- 
commerce and the feeding of cattle, Tlie people of tlie Hedja 2 
arc Nvorse off with regard to servants than even those of the United 
States of America, No Arab, who has been born in either of tlie 


sacred cities, will act as a menial servant, unless compelled by abso¬ 
lute want of food ; and the moment he is in good condition he 
ceases to labour, and either turns pedlar or beggar, the latter 
occupation being much encouraged by pilgrims, who are fcftid of 
displaying their charity on first touching holy ground at Djidda. 

No reproach attaching to mendicity, nor even to robbery, the 
prond'and high-spirited Bedouin of the desert is always ready 
to jus^fy plunder; and if expediency should seem to recommend 
it, murder also. Tn the portrait of these unadulterated Arabs, 
all the lineanients.iu the features of their outlaw ancestor may 
still be traced: they conceive they have a right to irecover’by 
fraud, or force, any portion of the inheritance which they say was 
um^Btly withheld ftoinJbim by his^^ther A)j»raham,^—' wlio gave 
ttinW he had to Isaac.’* With such notions, it is not surnrisimr 


thgt their more civilized neighbours are the victims of tfeeir rapa¬ 
city, 
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city, or that caravans are laid in wait for, and attached for ransom 
or pillage, when nOt suflGcienlly guarded, and plundered by strata- , 
gem when they are. Even the far-famed hospitality of the Arab 
IS more the result of a feeling of pride than of humanity, and the 
way-worn o* bewildered stranger, if possessed of any valuable 
property, has often found, to his cost, that Arab hospitality, like 
the kiss of Judas, only served to betray, while it hailed him with 
the Sulam aleykvm* Burckhujdt says, that even among the de¬ 
generate Bedouins, who have been corrupted by dwelling in 
the towns of Arabia, the character of pride never forsakes them ; 
they are jealous of strangers,—nor do they dissemble their con- 
tempWfor thoke who do not speak the Arabic language, and as¬ 
sume the Arabic dress and customs, '^^'lie Turks are considered’ 
by them as a very inferiSr people, though, nominully at least, 
their rulers. The ceremony and the abject forms of servitude, 
with which a Turkish pasha is approached, but ill accord-with 
the bold and unceremonious manner in Mhich they were accus¬ 
tomed to address their own shcrif. 

‘ ** Whenever the Sherif Ghaleb wanted a loan of money,observed 
one of thefipst merchants of the ifedjax to me, “ he sent for three or 
four of us ; we sat in close discourse with him fora couple of hours, 
often quarrelling loudly, and we alwa)'’s i*educed the sum to something 
much less than was at first demanded. When we went to him on or¬ 
dinary business, we spoke to liim as I now speak to you ; but the 
pasha keeps us standing before him in an humble attitude, like so 
many Habesh (Abyssinian) slaves, aiid looks down upon us as if we 
were beings of an inferior creation. I* would rather," lie concluded, 

pay a fine to the sherif than receive a favour from the ])asha.’’'— 
vol. i, pp. 97, 98. 

The road from Djidda to Tayf offers notliing worthy of notice. 
Tlie old pasha sent for Burckhardt as soon as he heaid of his 
arrival; blit the latter hesitated about waiting on him, on being told 
by Bosari that Mahomed Ali, on learning his desire to visit the 
holy pities, had observed, in a jocular manner, to the cadi of Mekka, 
wdio was with Irim, ^it is not the beard alone which proves a man 
to be a true Moslem; but (addressing the cadi) you are a better 
judge in such matters than I am.’ Burckhardt considered ihi^ an ill- 
natured and unfriendly remark, calculated to prejudice hinuiin the 
eyes (>f tlie cadi, and to lead to a discovery of Ins being an infidel, 
which, on such holy ground, might be attended with very serious 
consequences to himself; he, therefore, desired Bosari to tell the 
pasha that he would not attend his audience unless he would re¬ 
ceive him in the character ofu Turk. The answer was,—Tell him 
he is Mflelcome, whether Turk or not. He received him rourtedt isly^ 
but not a word concerning the money,* burckhardt‘aftentards 

visited 
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%'Jsitod the ca*, and found him with his secretary, a learned man of 
Constantinopl\ both of whom received him civilly^ entered freely 
into conversation, and did not appear to have the least suspicion 
•of his being any other than a real disciple of . Mahomet. How¬ 
ever, he had some reason to think that his friend Bo|ari had not 
jdayed fairly with him; that he had impressed the pasha wdth' 
an idea that he might have been sent as a spy to tliat country 
by the English government, to ascertain its present state, and 
that he was on his way to the East^lndies. He was further cori- 
lirmcd in this opinion on perceivings that his actions were closely 
watched, and that he was seldom suffered to be alone. He de- 
tenniued, therefore, to set out for Mekka at once, whete he armed 
about the middle of the third day, having seen and conversed with 
tlje cadi on the road, who politely invitdPlum to his house, an 
imitation which he did not accept, as he was desirous of being 
master of his own time, and allowed to make his observations 
w ithout interruption, 

At a certain distance from the Holy City, all pilgrims are re** 
quired to strip themselves naked, tlirow away their gannents, and 
i>ut on the iltram or ehrrtmy two pieces of linen or cotton cloth, 
generally white, one of them wrapjied round the loins, the other 
thrown looselv over the neck and shoulders, wdiile the 'head 
remains wliolly uncovered, liiirckhardt at once complied with 
this custom, which has occasioned the death of many; for w^hen 
the pilgrimage hajipens in winter, the assumption of the ihratti 
is extremely prejudicial to the most robust conslitution.-^niore 
esjiecinlly to that of the northern Mussulmans, w'ho havy been 
ac<'ust<>ined to thick woollen clothes; * yet,’ says liurckhardt, 

^ tlu‘ religious zeal of some who \isit the Hedjaz is so ardent, 
lhal if they aiTi\eeNen several months pievious to the Hai^, they 
>ow, on taking the ihram^ not to throw- it off till after the com¬ 
pletion of their pilgfimage to Arafat.’ It is said, that Harbun 
al Uaschid and his wife Zobeyda once performed the pil¬ 
grimage on foot from Bagdad to Mekka, clothed «n!y with tho 
ihrom ; but indulged in the luxury of walking on splendid carpets 
tlie whole w^ay. From what we read of the character and exploits 
of our old acquaintance Ilaroun, in the ^ Thousand and One 
Nights,’ he|W'as just the man to perform a freak of this kind. 

The anci'^nt Arabs, w ho reckoned time by lunar mouths,* and 

llytle notices a circumstance * peculiarly corroborative of the common the 

Jews and Arabians. The computation of time i« among the most general, ai|d ibft most 
fixed, of national usages: in few respects have nations been less disposed to’^ varj', or to 
burrow frop» each other. But in llie kalendars, tlie Jevvs a^d the aoto-Maboinetan Arabs 
coincided ; and the Arabic division of months is ascertained by the learned to have beeft^ 
the o/i/y divuiqfl ofiimt coincident with that of the Hebrew Scriptures/—See Hyrfr, De 

FrrMrwm, p.,d39.* • * 

intercalated 
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intercalated a month every three years, had the pi|'gritnage fixed 
to a certain season, for the Hadj is not a Mussul^ian invention ; 
but when Mahomet ordained, that the same pilgrimage shouhi be 
continued, in honour of the living God, w^hich, for ages before* 
him, had bven, in forgetfulness of the original patriarchal faith of 
the race, performed in honour of senseless idols, he prescribed the 
ceremony to a particular lunar month; aud as the inodcru Arabs 
do not intercalate, its periodical returns became irregular, and in 
thirty-three years shifted through all the months of the year, from 
the height of summer to the depth of winter. 

On entering Mekka, the temple or mosque must immediately 
be visited, whether the stranger be pilgrim or not. With this cus¬ 
tom Burckhardt, of course, complied ; but, before entering on 
his description of the ll^ly place, we must gratify our readers by 
an extract from Mr. Forster’s learned and curious volume,—a 
work which, in as far as the past is concerned, appears to us un¬ 
exceptionable, though, in some of its prospective views, we arc not 
.as yet quite prepared to coincide ;— 

‘The high antiquity of the Caaba/ says Mr. Forster, ‘is undis¬ 
puted. The permanent character of its rites, is certified by our know¬ 
ledge of the adherence of the Arabs, in every age, to their ancient 
customs. But, from the uniform consent of Mahometan writers, it 
further appears, that the statues of Abraham and Ishmael, wiiich, from 
remote antiquity, had held a conspicuous place in the Caaba, and con¬ 
stituted the principal object of its idoi-worsliip, remained to the time 
of Mahomet, and were there found by the Mussulmans, after the cui)- 
tur© of Mecca, Mahomet. Abulfeda tells us, when he took Mecca, in 
the ei^th year of the Hejira, found and destroyed in the (.'aa})a, on 
his entering the temple^ the image of Abraham, holding in his hand 
seven arrows without heads or feathers, such as the Arabs use in 
divination; and surrounded with a great number of angels and pro¬ 
phets, as inferior deities, among whom, as Al Janald and other 
writers add, was Ishmael, with divining arrow's also in his hand. 

‘ This incidental mark of the Abrahamic derivation, both of the 
ancestry, and »the primitive worship, of the ancient Arabs, receives 
valuable light and confirmation from one grand principle w-hieh is 
ascertained, by a variety of evidence, to have lain at the root of that 
worship, even in its most debased and corrupted form. In proposing, 
for the adoption of the Arabs, his doctrine of the Divine Unity, Ma¬ 
homet professed only to revive and recommend anew to hi;. countrymen 
the faith which their fathers had held in ita original purit./, and wdiich 
they themselves still retained, dthough clouded and concealed beneatli 
the gross darkness of their idolatious superstitions. The patriarchal 
doctrine of one supreme God, therefore, according to Mahomet, was 
down to liis time, still distinctly recognized in Arabia.* And, not t< 

adduct’ 
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‘ ♦ The very curious romance of Autar/ remarks *^1)% Hallap), perhaps' 
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•adduce here Iny collateral testimonies to this fact, the appeals of the < 
K<jran to coMemporary practices and usages, supply irrefragable 
])roofthat the lact was strictly so. The prayer .used by the ancient 
Arabs when addressing the Allah Taila, or “ Most’High God,^'has 
been preserved by Sliahrestani; and usage is brought in evidence 
against their idolatry, by Mahomet in the Koran. “ It is your Lord,*’ 
exclaims the pretended prophet, “ who driveth forwarcP the ships for 
you in the sea, that ye may seek to enrich ourselves of his abundance 
by commerce. When a misfortune befalleth you at sea, the false 
deities whom ye invoke are fbrgoU|n by you, except Him alone : yet 
when He bringeth you safe to laud, ye retire afar off from Him, and 
return to your idols.” And again, “ When they (the idolaters) sail in 
a ship, they call upon God, sincerely exhibiting unto Him the true 
religion *. but when He bringeth them safe to land, beh<Jld, theyceturu 
unto their idolatry.” • 

‘ The Greeks and RomSns, in their e^fli'emity, applied for succour 
to the deity appropriated to the specific case; thereby evincing that 
the prevalent belief had completely sunk to the level of their esta¬ 
blished mythology. But the Arabs, it appears, untutored and barba- ‘ 
rous as tliey were in other respects, still preservaid among tliern a 
practical sense of the existence, and the providence of the One Su¬ 
preme Being. Tliey wantoned, indeed, with their idols,^ in times of 
security ; but they instinctively betook themselves to “ The Most High 
God in the hour of peril. For a single proof, stronger internal evi¬ 
dence needs not be desired than this fact supplies, of the alleged deri¬ 
vation of the faith of the Arabs from their father Abraham. 

‘ Various external signs, betokening its patriarchal origin, may bt‘ 
traced in tlie aute-Mahoraetan worship oftlie Caaba, Among these, 
one custom is sufficiently remarkable to claim distinct notice in this 
place, inasmuch as it has been tilluded to, and censured, in the Koran. 
Tlie pagan Arabs were used to coinpas^ the Caaba naked, because 
(‘lolhes, they said, were the signs of their disobedience to God. The 
celebrated black stone of the Caaba also, the primitive source and 
object of Arabian idolatry,t strongly indicates the originjto whicli it 
has been unifornily referred. Tlie Arabs attribute its intrpduction 
into the temple of Mecca, to the immediate posterity of Ishmael. The 
peculiar kind of superstition is just what might be expected to arise 
from the abuse of an early patriarchal custom, that of setting up 
stones, on particular spots, in honour of the true God. While the 

before the appearance of Mohammed, seems to render it probable, that however idolatry, 
aa we aratold by Sale, might prcxail in some parts of Arabia, ye/ Me re^i 0 ^^ 

of the dScendanta of hhmael was a belief m the unity of Godj as siuu:t as laid 
nuwN IN viiE Koran itself, and accompanied by the same antipathy, partly rcUgious, 
partly national, towards the fire-woi*&hipiiers, which Mohan^med inculcated.* of 
//w(new edttion), vol. ii. p. 166. ■ , 

* * The apology of tho*pagan Arabs for their idol-worsliip is preserved hiTbe Korzfti t 

We worship them only that they may bring us nearer unto God.—Sale’s iCorun, chap, 
xxxix. ad init. conf, chap, xliii. ad init. Does thi^^diCfer widely from the apology of the 
church of Rome P* , 

* '^'0 at k atj ^ IffftauXtrau, Euthym. Zygaben. in Panopl.* 

connexion 
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connexion is further made out, by the exact correspoiyence, in this^ 
particular, between the idolatry of the ancient Israeli's, and that of 
the ante-Mahometan Arabians—their identity migfnt be largely 
shown, from the Old Testament: but a passage from the prophecy of 
Isaiah will suffice. The prophet thus indignantly reproves the Jews 
for their idolatry:—“Among iltp smooth stones of the stream is thy por¬ 
tion : they, they are thy lot: even to them hast thou poured a drink- 
offering, thou hast offered a meat-offering.^'— Forster^ vol. ii. p. 401-. 

To return to Mr. Burckhardt.—He describes the Beitnllah, or 
House of God, at Mekka, to ^consist of an open oblong square, 
two hundred and fifty paces loqgby two hundred broad. Pitts says 
it is like the Royal Exchangeof London, butnearly ten times bigger. 

‘ Jt is a mosj beautiful temple,’ says Barthema, 'in comparison 
with tfce Coliseum of Rmne.’ The open space in the centre is sur¬ 
rounded: by a quadrujyift row of columns on one side, and a- 
triple row on the otlier three sides, united by pointed or Gothic 
arches, every four of which support a dome, plastered white—the 
.number of these domes amounting to one hundred and fifty-two. 
Prom the arches of these colonnades are suspended lamps, some 
ofnvhich are lighted every night, and the whole of them during the 
nights of Rliamadan. The columns are upwards of twenty feet 


high, and somfewhat more than a foot and a half in diameter 
some aije of a reddish-grey granite, some of red porphyry, and 
others of white marble. Their total number is from live to six 


hundred. No two capitals or bases are exactly alike ; in some 
cases, by the ignorance of the workmen, the former have been 
placed upside down on the shafts. On several of them are Cufio 
inscriptions, but iiot of very andent/late. The arches and some 
parts of the walls are gaudily painted in stripes of yellow, red , and 
blue, as are also the minaf-ets. 

The Kaala stands about the middle of the square. It is au 
oblong massive stiucture, built of large blocks of different-sized 
stones, jollied rudely together, and with bad ''cement; is about 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, and from thirty- 
five to forty feet m hdglit. It was entirely rebuilt so recently 
as the year I (>'27, the old one having been destroyed by one 
of those torrents which sometimes inundate the whole valley in 
whi^i Mekka is situated. It has but one door, on tlie north side, 
seven feet above the ground, wholly plated with silver, and embel- 
itshod with gilt ornaments. Near this dooi*^in the angle^of the 
wall of the north-east corner of the kaaba, is the celebratctf * black 
stone,’ of an oval sli'ape, about seven inches in diameter, com- 
})t)sed of about seven small stones of different sizes and shapes, 
Well joined together with cement, and perfectly smooth ; appearing 
as if the original stone hadf been brokei\ into many pieces by a 
violent blow and then united again* It is said, indeed^ that Hafcem 

• b'amr 
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• b* amr rilah|the mad king of Egypt, with a view to transfer the 
divine lioiioi^ of the stone to himself, engaged an Egyptian in the 
year 413 of the Hejira, to destroy it,-^that the man struck it three 
times with a bar of iron ; but was slain for the impious act by the 
dagger of a native of Yemen; and the infuriated populace pur¬ 
sued and plundered the Egyptian caravan. Mr# Burckhardt 
thought this stone to be a species of lava, probably a piece of 
basalt. A border of some kind of cement, rising a little above 
llie surface of the stone, surrounds it, and both this and the stonp 
are eucircled by a silver baud.. iThc four sides of the kaabu are 
covered with a rich black silk stuff hanging down to the ground, 
sent yearly from Cairo, at the Gji^and Seigiior^s expense, at the thne 
of the lladj, when the old one is cut into small pieces, aiid sold 
^to the pilgrims, for nearly as much jnoneyas the new one costs. 
This curtain, or veil, called Kesoua, and considered as the ihram 
of the temple, is blazoned all over with the words ^ There is no 
God but God,’ &c., in gold letters of great size. The kaaba is 
surrounded by thirty-two slender gilt pillars, between every two' 
of which are suspended seven lamps, always lighted after sunstet. 
Our author, who, for a German, is singularly free from flights of 
enthusiasm, confesses that the effect of the whole scene, the mys¬ 
terious <hapcry, the profusion of gold and silver, the blaze of 
lamps, and the kneeling multitudes, far surpassed anyHiing his 
imagination could liave pictured. 

In one of the several small buildings near the kaaba, is the fa¬ 
mous well of Zemzein, mIioso water cures all diseases, and sup¬ 
plies the whole town for drinking and ablution.^ It is said to be 
the only sweet water in th5 whole valley ; but Pitts found it 
brackish, and says, the pilgrims drink it unreasonably, that ^they 
HIT not only much purged, but their flesli breaks out all in pirn- 
j)les; and this they called the purging of their spiritual corrup¬ 
tion.’ They not<only drink, but have buckets of water poured 
over them, and then, says Jiarthenia, ' the fools think theii>sins are 
M ashed into the well.’ One of the miracles of M^kka is, that the 
water of this w'cll never diminishes, which is the less surpr^ing, ^ 
as it was first created by a miracle, to save the infant Islimael, 
when dying of thirst in the wilderness. It is explained, however, 
by Burckhardt without a miracle, that the water flows through the 
bolton^, being supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The wat^l 

^ . • . , tom summi ui culmiue tecti 
ObducuQt nigros, solenuia dona, r 

Ipse otim i|ualc3, aoitqua ex urbe Pamaset 
Mtsit Omar, qoalea, dom res et fata sinebant, 

Ppllentes oplbus Piiarii mtsere tyrannt, 
ludyta progemes Fatimm; nuuc rn^imos Uta 
Jura Imbat Othmifriides, solium magnu ornme nrfitta»$, 

Et sandum imp^fl'lVpignus dbi vindicat uni.* 

* fter ad Meccam, &c, G,*CunniHgex ^de Chrisli, 1789- 
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he says, is perfectly sweet, but heavy to the taste, Rightly tepid, 
and sometimes, in its colour, resembles milk. 

The prescribed ceremonies are first, to repeat certain prayers 
in different parts of the temple; then to begin the towaf, or 
walk round the kaaba seven times, kissing the black stone at 
each circuit f then to proceed to the w'ell of Zemzetn, and drink 
as much water as they wish or can get. The second ceremony 
which the pilgrim has to perform is, to proceed to the hill of 
Szafa, and there repeat certain ^prescribed prayers before he sets 
out on the holy walk, or soy, ^hich is along a level spot, about 
six hundred paces in length, terminating at a stone platform, 
called Meroua, This walk, which in certain places must be 
a run,“is to be repeated seven times, the pilgrims reciting prayers 
uninterruptedly, with a loud voice, tho> whole time. The third 
ceremony is that of shaving the head, and walking to the Omra, 
about one hour and a half from Mekka, chanting pious ejacu- 
.lations all tine way. The two former ceremonies must, after 
this, be again repeated. The walk round the kaaba seven times 
may be repeated ^ oft as the pilgrim thinks fit, and the more fre¬ 
quent tlie more tnCfitorious. 

About seventy thousand persons assembled at Mekka, when 
Burckhardt made his pilgrimage, and submitted to the performance 
of these ceremonies. This is the least number M'liich the Mus- 
selmaUB told AH Bey there must necessarily be assembled at 
every pilgrimage, on Mount Arafat; and that in case any defi¬ 
ciency should occur, angels are scut down from heaven to com¬ 
plete the nuiftber^ift. Pitts says precisely the same thing, AVhen 
All Bey went through this part of the ceremony, he tells us, an 
assemblage of eighty thousand men, two thousand women, and one 
thousand little children, with sixty or seventy thousand camels, 
asses, and horses, marclied through the narrow valley leading from 
Arafat, in a cloud of dust, carrying a forest of lanCes, guns, swivels, 
&c.; arid yet no accident occurred that he knew' of, except to him¬ 
self,—^he received, it seems, a couple of wounds in his leg. One 
would have thought that Burckhardt’s seventy thousand w as a pro¬ 
digious number; yet he tells us, that two only of the five or six re- 
gulcd*'caravans made their appearance this year,—the Syrian and the 
Egyptian. About four thousand pilgrims from Turkey cmne by 
a«a ; .and, perhaps, half as many from other distant quarters* of the 
Mahommedan world. The Syrian was always considered to be 
the most uumerous. It is stated, that when the mother of Motes- 
acan -b" l|foh, Ihe last of tlie Abassides, performed the pilgrimage 
in tlie year of the Hejira 631, her caravan was composed of one 
humifed and twenty thousand camels—tliat in 1814 consisted 

n<?t mbi-e than four or five t^usand jJi^sons, and fifteen Ihou- 
sand camels. Barthema States the Cairo caravan, whefi he was at 

• s^Mekka 
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Mt^kka, to\have amounted to sitty-four thousand camels ;~in^ 

J B J 4) the saVie caravan consisted mostly bf Mahomet Ali’s troops, 
with \'ery few pilgrims. But Burckhardt that, in 1816, a 
single grandee of Cairo joined the Hadj, with one hundred and 
ten camels for the transport of his baggage and retinue, wliose 
travelling expenses alone, he supposes, could not lifeve been less 
than ten thousand pounds. The tents'and equipage of tire public 
women and dancing girls were among the most splendid m tbts 
caravan. The Moggrebyh (i. j. weMenHy or Barbafy) caravan, 
comprised, of late years, altogetjjcr from six to eight thousand 
men (it has been forty thousand); in the year 1814, verj' few had 
joined it. The Eastern caravan of this year consisted chidiy 
of a large party of Malays from Java, Sumatra, and the Malabar 
coast. A solitary Afghiin pilgrim, an old man of extraordinary 
strength, had walked all the way from Caubul loMekka, and in¬ 
tended to return in the same manner. Vast numbers of Bedouins 
Hock to Mekka at the time of the pilgrimage; and others front 
every part of Arabia. Many of these pilgrims depend entirely for 
their subsistence, both on the journey and at Mekka, on begging; 
others bring some small productions of their^sjiective countries 
for sale. 

‘ Tiie Moggrebyns, for example, bring their red bonnets .and wbdi* 
len cloaks ; the European Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, em- 
l>roidored stuffs, sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of European manufur- 
ture, knit silk purses, &c. ; tiie Turks of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, 
and Angora shawls ; the Persians, cashmere shawls and large silk 
handkerchiefs; the Afghans, tooth-brushes, made pf the spongy 
houghs of a tree growing in Bokhara, beads of al yellow soap-stone, 
and plain, coarse shawls, manufactured in their oum country ; the 
Indians, the numerous productions of their rich and extensive re¬ 
gion ; the people of Yemen, snakes for the Persian pipes, sandftls, 
and varlbus other w’orks in leather ; and the Africans bring various 
articles adapted fo the slave-trade.’—vol. ii. pp. SI, Sg. ^ 

But, says Burckhardt, ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Of all the poor pilgrims who arrive in the ttedjaz, none liear a 
more respectable character for industry than the Negto^, Ot* 7VA* 
Tourys^ as they are called here. All the poorer class of Indians turn 
beggars as soon as they land at Djidda. Many Syrians and Egji^pfians 
follow the same trade j but not so the negroes. I have already 
in a rormer journal, that the latter reach the Hedjaz by the thi^ee 
hours of Massouah,*SoUakin, and Cosseir. Tliose who by Sen'* 
nar and Abyssinia to Massoua, are all paupers. The snadl sum of one 
dollar carries theifl from Massoua to the opposite coast bf Yeujpn; 
and they usually land at Hodfeyda. Here they %Trait for the arrival of 
a sufficient number of their countrymon, to form a small caravan, and 
tl^eia ascend the mounlfeins of Yemen, along the fertile valleys of 
which, inhabited by h<%Itable Arabs, thj^y their way to Djidda or 
to Mekka. If rich enough to spare two dollars, they obtain, perhaps, 

^ j> 2 a passage 
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'^a passage from Massoua direct to Djidda, where they mejBfc with suoli 
of their countrymen as may have landed there from So/akin or Cos- 
seir. Immediately on their arrival at Djidda or Mekka, they apply 
themselves to labour: some serve as porters, for the transport of 
goods and corn from the ships to the warehouses ; others hire them¬ 
selves to clean the court-yar,ds, fetch wood from the neighbouring 
mountains, for'the supply of which the inhabitants of Djidda and Mekka 
are exclusively indebted to them, as none of their own lazy poor will 
tftidertake that labour, although four piastres a day may be gained by 
it. At Mekka, they make small hej^nhs of clay, (kdnoun,) which they 
paint with yellow and red ; these jre bought by the* hadjis, who boil 
their coffee-pots upon them. Some manufacture small baskets and 
mats of date leaves, or prepare the intoxicating drink called bouza; 
and otl:kers senife as water-carriers : in short, when any occasion re¬ 
quires manual labour, a Tekroury from the market is always em¬ 
ployed. If any of them is attacked by disease, his companions attend 
upon him, and defray his expenses. I have seen very few of them 
ask for charity; except on the first days after their arrival, before they 
have been able to obtain employment. From Mekka, they either travel 
by land, or,‘'sometimes make a sea voyage by way of Yembo to Me¬ 
dina, where they ,agrj|i|i supply the town with firewood. Indeed, the 
hadjis would be much at a loss in the Hedjaz, if they could not com¬ 
mand the laborious sei’vices of these blacks. During the Wahaby 
conquest, ^they continued to perform the pilgrimage; and it is said, 
that Saoud (the sherif) expressed a particular esteem for them.'— 
vol. ii., p. 22 —24. 

With these industrious creatures from Africa, says our autlior, 

‘ The poor Indians afford a complete contrast, both in a]jp(‘arance 
and character: more wretched countenances can hardly be imagined ; 
they seem to have lost not only all energy, but even hope. AV'itb 
bodies which appear scarcely* capable of withstanding a gust of wind, 
and voices equally feeble, they would be worthy objc<;ts of cuiiiini- 
seration, did not daily experience prove that they delight t6 ajipear 
in this plight, because it secures to them the alifls of the chari¬ 
table, and exempts them from labour. The streets of Mekka are 
crowded with them; the most decrepid make their doleful appeals to 
the passenger, lying at full length on their backs in the middle of the 
-street; the gates of the mosque are always beset with them: every 
coffee-house and water-stand is a station for some of them; and no 
hadji can purchase provisions in the markets, without being impor¬ 
tuned by Indians soliciting a portion of them. I saw'among^. them 
one of those devotees who are so common in the north of India and 
in Persia: one of his arms was held up straight over his head, and so 
fixed by long habit, that it could not be placed in any other situation, 
Frjjm the curiosity which he excited, I was led to suppose that such 
characters seldom find their to the Hedjaz.'—vol. ii,, pp.2G,27. 

, Burckhardt made it his business to converse often and lopg 
witfi the Indian pilgrims of all classes ; and it is satisfactory, on 

the 
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uie wftoie,l^pr us to learn, that \ihile many of them entertained him 
with sarcasms, touching the manners and customs of our couu- 
tiyineii in their native region, they one and all summed up^ their 
aecouiit of the matter in these, or equivalent terms :■—‘ But their 
laj (goveninicnt) is good/ ^ 

V\hen all the required ceremonies have been gone through at 
Mekka, the whole concourse of pilgrims repair together on a cer¬ 
tain day to Mount Arafat, some on camels, some on mules or 
asses, and the greater iiunibeil bare-^footed, litis being the most 
meiitoiious way of peifonniug jouney of eighteen or twenty 
miles, * We were several hours,’ says IJurckhardt, * beforewe could 


reach the outskirts of the town, so great was the crowd o^camels. 
Of the half-naked hadjis, all dressed in the white ihraniy —some 
sat on their camels, mules or asses, reading the Koran-*—some eja¬ 
culated loud prayers, wliilst others cursed their drh^rs, and quar¬ 
relled with thos^near them, who were choking up'^ the passages/ 
Having cleared a narrow pass in the mountains, the plain of Araf&t 
opened out. Here the ditfercut caravans began to ^ispersp, in 
search of places to pitch tlieir several tenls.;JfpjMadji3 were seen in 
every direction, wandering among the tents iri Search of their com¬ 
panions, whom they had lost in the confusion along the road ; 
and it was several hours before the noise and clamour had subsided. 


In the morning, Burckhardt ascended the summit of Mount 
Arafat, from wlumce he coiiutcHi about thiee thousand tents, dis¬ 
persed o\ei’ the plain, of which tw'o-thirds belonged to the two 
tladj caravans, and to llie suite and soldiers of Mohammed Ali; 
but tlic greater number of the assembled multitudes ‘ were,’ says 
our travellei', ‘ like myself, without tents.’ Those of .tlie wife of 
TNlohammcd Ali, the mother of Tousoun and Ibrahim Pasha, 
w'(*rc niagnihcent,—the transport of her baggage alone, ffom 
J)jidda to Mekka, having required five hundred camels- 


‘ Her tent was in fact an encampment consisting of a do>?en tents of 
different sizes, inhabited by her women ; the whole inclosed by a 'wall 
of linen cloth, eight hundred paces in circuit, the single entrjtnce of , 
Avhich was guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses:- Around this in-* 
closure were pitched the tents of the men, who formed her numerous 
suite. The beautiful embroidery on the exterior of this linen palace, 
w'ith|the various colours displayed in every part of it, constituted 
object which reminded me of some descriptions in the Arabian talesdf 
u Thousand and One Nights.’—^voLih, pp- 44,45. ^ 


Mr. Burckhardt says, he estimated the number of persons 
assembled on the plain at seventy thousand ; but whether any or now 
many of them were supplied by * artgels/ he does not say; it is, 
liOivever, deserving of remark, that he is 4he fAiVd! traveller who 
mentions the same iflnbber. This e^ormoiis timss, after washing 
and purifying the body according to law, ot^oing through the 

" T mptiom 
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motions where water was not to be had, now presi^d forward 
towards the mountaju of Arafat, and covered its^sides from 
top to bottom. At the appointed hour, the cadi of Mekka took 
his stand on a stone platform on the top of the mountain, and 
began his sermon, to which the multitude appeared to listen in 
solemn and respectful silence. At every pause, however, the 
assembled multitudes waved the skirts of their ihrams over their 
heads, and rent tlte air with shouts of ^ Lebeyk, allabuina lebeyk!' 
—^ here we are ,at thy commands,cO God !’ ^ During the wavings 
of the ihrmmp says Burckhardt, Hhe side of the mountain, thickly 
crowded as it was by the people in their white garments, had the 
appearance of atCataract pf water; wliile the green umbrellas, with 
which several thousand hadjis, sitting on their camels below, were 
provided, bore some resemblance to a verd'ant plain/ The assem¬ 
blage of such a multitude,—to every outward appearance, hum¬ 
bling themselves in prayer and adoration before God,—must be 
an imposing and impressive spectacle to him who first observes 
it, whether Mahommedan, Christian, Jew, or pagan. ^ It was a 
sight*, indee^d,’ says f*itts, ^ able to pierce one’s heart, to behold so 
many thousands in their garments of luiniilily and mortification, 
with their naked heads, and cheeks watered witli tears, and to 
hear their grievous sighs and sobs, begging earnestly for the remis¬ 
sion of their sins.' Burckhardt mentions the first arrival of a 


black Darfoor pilgrim at the temple, at the time wJieu it was 
illuminated, and from eight to ten thousand persons in the act of 
adoration, w'lio was so overawed that, after remaining prostrate 
for some time, ^lie burst into a flood i'f tears; and in the height 
of his emotion, instead of reciting the usual prayers of the visiter, 
only exclaimed—‘‘ O God! liow take my soul, for tliis is paradise!” ’ 
As the sun descended behind the w^estern iiiountains, the cadi 
shut his book,—instantly the crow^ds rushed down the mountain, 


the tents yvere struck, and the whole mass of pilgrims moved for¬ 
ward across the plain on their return. Thousands of torches w’ere 
now lighted; ’(Allies of artillery and of musketry w^ere fired ; sky- 
|(Kkets mnumerable were let off; the pasha’s bauds of music 
were playod till they arrived at a place called Mezdelfe,-—when 
every one lay down oxi the bare ground wherever he could find a 
»pt. Here another serfnon was preached, commencing with the 
&st dawn and continuing till the fii'st rays of the sun appear, when 
flie multitude again moyed forward, with a slow pace, to Wady 
Muna, about three miles off. This is the scene»for the ceremony 
^ ^throwing stones at tlte devil;' every pilgrim must throw 
^edi little stones at three several spots in the Valley of Muna, 

in the whole; ^d at each thi'ow repeat the word?, 
< name oi God; G^d is great; do this to secure our¬ 

selves firQSu the and ills troops.’ Joseph Pitts says, ‘ as 1 
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^9 going ^ throw the stoues^ a. facetious hadji met me; saitli 
he, ‘*you nlay save your labour at present, if you pl^se, for 1 
have hit out the deviPs eyes already.” TBe pilgrims are here 
sliouai a rock with a deep split in the middle, which was made 
by the angel turning aside the knife of Abraham, wben he was 
about to sacrifice his son Isaac. Pitts, on being*told this, ob¬ 
serves, ' it must have been a good stroke indeed/ The pilgrims 
are taught also to believe that the custom of ‘ stoning the devil * is 
to commemorate the endeavour his satunic majesty to dissuade 
Isaac from following his father, \iid whispering in his ear that he 
way going to slay him. 

This ^ stoning ^ in the Valley of MuUj^ occupies a day or two, 
after which comes the grand sacrilicc of animals, some brought 
by the several hadjis, ethers purchased from the Bedouius' for 
the occasion, the throats of which must always be cut with 
their faces towards Uie Kaaba. At the pilgrimage in question, 
the number of sheep thus slaughtered ^ in the name of the 
most merciful God,’ is represented as small, amounting only to 
between six and eight thousand. The I^L^iian Kbtobeddyn, 
quoted by Burckhardt, relates, that when the Khalif Mokteder 
performed'the pilgrimage, in the year of the Hejira 350, he sacri- 
ticetl oil this occasion forty thousand camels and cow'S, and fifty 
thousand sheep. Barthema talks of thirty thousand oxen being 
slain, and their carcases given to the poor, who appeared to him 
' more anxious to have their bellies filled than their sins remitted.* 
One is at a loss to imagine where, in such a miserable country, 
all these thousands and tops of thousands of camels, cows, and 
sheep can possibly be subsisted; the numbers may be exag- 
gerat&J, but there is no question of their being very great. Tim 
feast being ended, all the pilgrims had their heads shaved, threw 
off the ihrma, and resumed their ordinary clothing ; a large fair 
was now held," the valley blazed all night with illuminations, 
bonfires, the discharge of artillery and fireworks; and \he hadjis 
then returned to Mekka. Many of the poorer pi^ims, however, 
remained to feast on the offals of the slaughtered ^eep. Mekkfit 

the ceremonies of the Kaaba and the Omra were again to be re¬ 
peated, end then the hadj was truly performed. Burckhardt mekes*- 
m nj^ntion .of any females becoming htdjis by a visit to Arafiit| 
All Bey talks of two thousand. There is no ebsdid^ 
prohibition, but ffbm what follows, no great encouragi^ent for 

the fidr sex to go*through the ceremonies":-— 

_ , ' « 

* Ttie Mohammedan law prescribes that no unmarried woman Ihall 

perform the pilgrimage ; and that eTei} ever, inarried woman must be 

cowpanied by her husband, or at least a ypacy aaar ^la^n (the 

Sfaaliy i^s not «\wn allow the lattor.) r«9|^le badi>« so(^e<* 

times 
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'limes arrive from Turkey for the hadj; rich old vfidowsyiwho wish to 
see Mekka before they die; or women who set out wfth their hus¬ 
bands, and lose them on the road by disease. In such cases, the 
female finds at Djidda, delyls (or, as this class is called, Muhallil) 
ready to facilitate their progress through tlie sacred territory in tlic 
character of hvshands. The marriage contract is written out before 
the I^dhy; and the lady, accompanied by her delyl, performs the 
pilgrimage to Mekka, Arafat, and all the sacred places. This, how¬ 
ever, is understood to be merely a nominal marriage ; and the del^i 
must divorce the woman on his rot^ru to Djidda: if he wore to re¬ 
fuse a divorce, the law cannot coiApel him to it, and the marriage 
would he considered binding : but he could no longer exercise tin'- 
lucrative profession of delyl; and my informant could only recollect 
two exaSnplea of the delyl continuing to be the woman’s husband. 
I believe there is not any exaggeration of the number, in stating that 
there are eight hundred full-grown delyls, besides boys who are learn¬ 
ing the profession. Whenever a shopkeeper loses his customers, or 
a poor man of letters wishes to gain as much money as irill purchase 
an Abyssinian slave, he turns delyl. The profession is one of little 
repute ; but many a prosperous Mekkawy has, at some period of his 
life, been a member of it.'—yol. i. 359 , 3 ( 50 . 

Burckhardt remained at Mekka a whole month after the con¬ 
clusion of the hadj, at whicli time it appeared like a deserted 
town:— 

‘ Of its'brilliant shops, one-fourth only remained; and in the 
streets, where a few weeks before it was necessary to force one’s 
way through the crowd, not a single hadji was seen, except solitary 
beggars, who raised tlieir plaintive voices towards the windows of the 
houses which they supposed to be still i'rthabitcd. Rubbish and filth 
covered all the streets, and nobody appeared disposed to remove it. 
The skirts of the town were crowded with the dead carcases of camels, 
the smell from which rendered the air, even in the midst of tlte town, 
offensive, and certainly contributed to the many diseases now pre¬ 
valent/—yol. ii, p. 84. 

That a semi^barbarotis set of people should believe in the eflfi- 
cacy of this likdj is not in the least surprising-—not half so much 
«(> as in enygbtened Germany at this hour there Miould be 
found believers, persons of high rank and station loo, in the mira- 
^culous performances of Prince Ilohenlohe; to say nothing &f not 
a few besotted expectants, nearer home, of a young Shiloh ifroin 
the rotten carcase of old Johanna Southcote. There is no rational 
account to be given as to the extent of human credulity; and wc 
see no good reaiKin vsliy a Mussulman should not believe^ os^ he 
^ ilV du^ bound to do, that Mahomet was conducted from Mekka 
to Jerusalem, ^d ascended ffom tlience into the seventli heaven, 
undleir guidance of Gabriel, and j^me bapk to his bed in the 
saitle night, as readily as a^good catholic^ believes, as his church 

demands^ 

\ 
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demaads, in ^he flight of the chapel of Loretto; or that the statues 
of saints and angels take a walk on pai ticular occasions from one 
church to another, which everybody knows frequently happens. 
At this moment there is a regular Aarfy performed every year by, on 
an average, some twelve or thirteen thousands of our^own poor 
ignorant Irish peasantry to that scene of rniserable imposture and 
quackery, in the north of their island, known by the name of St. 
l^atrick's Purgatory; and as Mekka is visited by pilgrims from 
Morocco and Caubul, so is this Catholic Kaaba by true believers 
from the utmost recesses of Maryland.^ 

Mahomet disclaimed all power of performing miracles, and 
when taunted by tlie people of Mekka for not being able to do 
uhat Jesus, and Moses, and oflier prophets had done befofe him, 

' he t6ld them that as meivw^ould not believe, nor be obedient after 
the miracles they had witnessed, God had given him the sword, that, 
by it and his revelations mankind might be compelled to believe and 
obey; and sure enough by the sword and the Koran together he and 
his successors have but too w^ell succeeded in disseminating their 
false doctrines in Africa and Asia, ’where no^v may be counted, 
at the very least, one hundred millions of Mussulmans. The 
Arabians, before the time of Mahomet, were idolaters, and, like 
tlie other branch of Abraham, were led away to the worship of 
every object, animate or iiuinimate. Every house, every' hill, and 
every valley, had ihcir gods of sticks Or stones, and so numerous 
were their objects of worship that the Kaaba is reported to have 
contained three hundred and sixty idols, one for every day in the 
year, and that both men apd women assembled to perform the 
ceremony of >valking round it seven times, not clothed with the 
ihram^ but in a state of perfect nudity, in order that^ their sius 
might be thrown off* with their garments. , The superstitious rites, 
therefore, that are now performed are few, if any of them, the 
invention of ISiahomet; indeed, they bear the stamp of a far 
more remote antiquity. Erom the earliest j)eriods qf. mankind to 
the present time, and throughout the whole of the^ftstern world, 
the od<l numbers, and particularly that of seven, have been imarked 
as potential for good or evil. The throwing off the garmeiits, 
even fo nakedness, w'as sometimes the symbol of penlfeuce and 
sometimes of joy ; in the ceremonies of pilgrimage it would 
seem to indicate both ; and we may pefha}>s consider tli#. linen 
which David put on when he threw oflf his gnim^ta and 
danced before thu ark, to be symbolic oE the same l^entiou as 
the ihram of the Mahomniedaus. The well of Zemaem is itbe 
spring of water which burst forth in the wilderness^ at die an>U)ent 

^ *See Sketches in the Norllli^f Irrfto(k—an interesting volamS, ^hftshed three 
cvp four‘y«afs.agA. 

when 
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>vb^ Hagar was witnessing her infant sou Xshmaei rmcly to |>erish 
of tiparst; and the alternate running and walking between 
and Merua^ soraetihies i uuning back and sometimes stopping, like 
one who has lost something, is supposed, according to Arab au¬ 
thorities mentioucd by Sale, to represent Hagar seeking water for 
her unfortuncte child. The rite of circumcision moreover does 
not belong to Mahomet; and it is remarkable enough, that as 
Isaac was circumcised on the eightli day, which the Jews still ob¬ 
serve, Ishmael was thirteen years old when he was circumcised, 
and it is about this age that the ,\rafaians still perform tlic rite. 

Though Mahomet, while keeping up, iu deference to popular 
prejudices, a modification of these silly and superstitious ceremo¬ 
nies, aholishetf idolatry*^it was pr«»bably to constitute himself the 
only idol. The worship of images was, however, inconsistent witli 
the grand principle of the new religion, which, says Gibbon, con¬ 
sisted of an eternal truth, and a necessary fiction. ^ There is no 
God but God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God.’ Though, 
under this character, he set up no pretensions to exhibit overt mi¬ 
racles, yet his fictions were of so bold a nature, that nothing but the 
most determined impudence, or the most ardent enthusiasm, could 
have ventured to utter them. The most extraordinary part of his 
character is, that he could not write, nor, as it would appear from 
several p|Usages in the Koran, read his own code of civil and re¬ 
ligious ordinances, propoundeef for the future guidance of his couu- 
tryineu. Gibbotjt calls him an ^ illiterate barbarian,’ but states, on 
the authority of Abulfeda, that he was an eloquent speaker, dis¬ 
tinguished by tbte beauty of his persoij, and {hat before he spoke 
he was sure to engage on his side the aiFectious of those he ad- 
diessed. ^ They applauded his commanding presence, his majestic 
aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, Ixis 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and Ids ges¬ 
ture that enforced each expression of the tongue/ Gibbon, indeed, 
who nevelr losics an opportuuity to lamch a sarcasm at the Christiau 
religion, tre^»4liat of Islam and its founder with great tenderness; 
'it is da creed too sublime for our present faculties ^ it is free 
from suspicion or ambiguity, and the Koran is a glorious testi¬ 
mony' to tihe Unity of God.^ He finds an apology for all his lies 
and impostures,—^for his fraud, perfidy, cruelty, and injustice,— 
b^ausp ' in tli^ supjport of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may 
1^ deemed less criminal/ The excessive debabcheries and licen- 
tipusoess of the false prdphet are touched on with a delicate hand; 
' jpgrfumes and women were the two sensual enjoyments which 
his nature required, and his religion did not forbid; and Maho- 
in^ afiStrmed that the fervour of h\g devotion was increased^ by 
innocent pleasures/ 

Though 
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Though Mahomet disclaimed the power of working miracles, 
to have produced such a work as the Korau> which for twelve 
, huudrcd years has been established as. a code for tlie religious,^ 
iuojhI, and legal conduct and observance of a hundred millioas oi 
people, is itself a miracle; hut Mahomet never pretended that he 
or any other mortal had the slightest concern in the composition of 
the korau: on the contrary, he invariably asserted its divine origin, 
and that its precepts were communicated to him from time to 
time by the Angel Gabriel, who received them from the band of 
God, and that their object was to i\ake perfect what had been but 
partially revealed by Moses and Christ. The story of the tame 
pigeon that was supposed to descend from heaven and whisper in 
his car, is a pure tiction, hrst propagated by Grotius, in his 
Truth of the Christian iieligion,’ who, on being questioned by 
Pococke as to his authority, admitted that it rested on Christian, 
and not on Arab, authority. Gibbon could not suffer this to 
pass without a sarcasm, and has accordingly characterised it as a . 
‘ pious lie.’ I'lie suspension in the air of the coffin of Mahomet, 
pW declared, above a century ago, to be a ‘ false story,’ atid yet 
it has scarcely ceased to be considered popularly, if not a fact, at 

least what it is not, a Mahommedan fiction. 

It has been supposed, however, that the angel Gabriel was 

neither more nor less than a mortal—either a learned Je# of the 
name of Abdallah Ebu Salam, or a l^estorian monk, named Ser¬ 
gius, or both. It must Irave be^ some one, at any rate, well 
acquainted with Jewish history, and with every part of the Old 
and New Tesfllment. .Beauljful as the language iiiay Ik^, and this 
is admitted by every Arabic scholar ; and sublime as are tlie sen¬ 
timents and expressions applied to the* majesty and attributes of 
the One God, the whole is as clumsy a composition as can well 
be imagined—a servile, mutilated, and vile plagiarism, from the 
Old and New Testaments, of which it is a mean parody rather 
than an imitation; a strange medley, where the subl^'and the 
ludicrous are so closely hudilled together, that befoii^Uie reader 
has time for admiration of the one, he is disgusted, with the mean*- 
ness and absurdity of the other. Witness that pathetic story of 
Josepffand his brethren, so beautifully told in the Holy Biblq, 
and so garbled and jierverted in the Koraa as to excite only 

ings of disgust. . . • • j *1 

Hivested of its 1-ubbish, the positive duties enjoined by the 

Koran may be copsidered to consist—firsf, in the uelief of One 

eternal, self-created, omnipotent God, and of Mahomet his |>#o- 

phet; second, in the observance,of. prayer at stated tioaes, with the 

necessary ablutions and purj^cations, which, however, strictly as 

they are ordered to ba kept, are mostly isi.piiicticflble m the de- 
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scrts of Africa and Arabia; third, of the practice fi( alois-givhig^ 
which is observed more as a positive duty enjoined, than felt as 
an act of charity, and more out of ostentation, than as a relief to 
siitferhig humanity; for Mahommedans are well known to have 
little feeling for human misery, and are utterly regardless of human 
life. Ostentation in the giver is quite sure to create impudence 
in the beggar, several curious instances of which were observed by 
Burckhardt, and among others the following whimsical one :— 

‘ While I was at Djidda, a Yemen beggar mountc'd the minaret 
daily, after mid-day prayer, and/exclaimed loud enough to be heard 
through the whole bazar, “ I ask from God fifty dollars, a suit of 
clothes, and a copy of the Koran ; O faithful, hear mo, I ask of you 
fifty dollars’*^c, &c. This he repeated for several weeks, Avlien at 
last a Turkish pilgrim, struck by tlie singularity of the beggar’s ap-‘ 
peal, desired him to take thirty dollars, and discontinue his cries, 
which reflected shame upon the charity of all the hadjis present. 
“ No,” said the beggar, “ I will not take them, because I am con- 
* vinced that God will send me the whole of what I beg of him so 
earnestly.^' After repeating his public suj»p]ication for some days 
more, the same hadji gave him the whole sum he asked for but udth- 
out being thanked, 1 have heard people' (he continues) ‘ exclaim in 
the mosques at Mekka, immediately after prayers, “ O brethren, O 
faithful, hear me! I ask twenty dollars from God, to pa)^ for my 
passage feome ; tw^enty dollars only. You know that God is all-bouu- 
tiful, and majs-.^mid me a hundred dollars ; hut it is twenty dollars 
only that I ask."’’j|emember that charity is the sure road to paradise.” 
There can be no'^ubt that this piactice is sometimes attended witli 
success.'—vol. i: p. SS8. ^ ♦ 

The fourth precept is that of fasting, which, with all their 
boasted observance, is, iu'»rcality, a mere pretence, and as little 
meritorious as the pretended fasting of the Catholics, The liftli 
command is the performance of a pilgritnage to Mekka, which is 
incumbent on every good Mussulman, though* expensive to all 
that can*’afford it, and attended with much suffering to the many 
thousands Hho cannot. Mr. Burckhardt says— 

‘ TJie termination of the Ifadj gives a very different appearance to 
the temple. Disease and mortality, which succeed to the fatigues 
endured on the journey, or are caused by the light covering of the 
ihram, the unhealthy lodgings at Mckka, the bad fare, and sometimes 
absolute want, fill the mosque with dead bodies, cairied tliitlier to 
receive the Imamus prayer, or with sick persons, many of whom, 
when their dissolution lapproaches, are brought to the colonnades,' 
tl^t they may either be cured by a sight of the Kaaba, or at least to 
hift'e the satisfaction of expiring within the sacred inclosure. Poor 
hadjifi, worn out with dise^e and hunger, are seen dragging their 
f^^niated bodies along the columns; an* when no longer able to 
at^etdi fiprth their hand to gsk the passengef for charity,- they place 

a bowl 
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bowl to receive alms near the mat on which they lay themselves. 
When they feei their last moments approaching, they cover themselves 
with their tattered garments; and often a whole, day passes before 
. it is discovered that they are dead. For a month subsequent to the 
conclusion of the Hadj, I found, almost every morning, corpses of 
pilgrims lying in the mosque ; myself and a Greek hadji, whom acci¬ 
dent liad brought to the spot, once closed aF^or Mt^gre- 

hyn i)ilgrim, who had craMded into the ifeighbourhood of the I^aba, 
to bieathe his last, as the Moslems say, “ in the arms of the prophet 
and of the guardian angels/* Jle intimated by signs his wish tlmt we 
should sprinkle Zemzem water ove thim ; and while we were doing 
so be expii'ed: half an hour afterwards he was buried/—vol. i, pp. 
293,294. 

The situation of Mokka is singularly unhappy, a«d ill adapted 
^for the accommodation of the numerous votaries of Islam that 
flock thither to perform tfie rites of the pilgrimage. 'The touai is 
built iu a nanow valley, hemmed in by barren mountains; the 
water of the wells is bitter or brackish; no pastures for cattle are 
near it; no land lit for agriculture ; and the only resource, from' 
which its inhabitants derive their subsistence, is a little traffic, 
and the visits of the hadjis. Mr. liurckhardt estimates the po¬ 
pulation of the town and suburbs at twenty-live to thirty thou¬ 
sand stationary inhabitants, to which he adds three or four thou¬ 
sand Abyssinian and black slaves. There is a particular market, 
where these slaves are exhibited on stone benches : aiicrBurck- 
hardt observes, ^ as beauty is an jf.nuversal .^Uraction, these 
benches are always surrounded by hadjis, botli old and young, 
who often pretend to bargain with the dealers, for the purpose of 
examining the slave-girls, (hiring a few inoinenls, in some ad¬ 
joining apartment/ It does not, indeed, appear that the sanctity 
of the place has contributed much to the morality of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Even * th<i holy kaaba is rendered the-scene of such inde¬ 
cencies and criminal acts, as cannot with propriety be more par¬ 
ticularly noticed. The temple itself, the very sanctuary of the 
Mahommedan religion, is almost publicly and daily tarninated 

by practices of the grossest depravity ; the young of all classes 
are encouraged lu them by the old, aifd even parents have^beeii 
so base as to connive at them for the sake of money/ Public 
women expose to sale corn and dhuira in the temple, which thw 
])ilgnms purchase to throw to the sacred pigeons, of which there 
arc many thousand^—this being a common mode of these ladies 
exhibiting themselves, and bargaining with the hadjis for some¬ 
thing more'than the corn. 

Mr. Burckhardt proceeded from Mekka to Medina with a small 
caravan of hadjis. lie found the country satidy and barren, little 
verdure occurring, except from the tamarisk, whieh grows luxu- 
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liatitly hi all sandy soils, aifid whose young leaves supply eStcel- 
lent food for camels. Every traveller, whetfier pBgnm or not, 
on entering Medina, must forthwith a visit to the great ^ 
mosque and the tomb of Mahommed. The mosque is somewhat ^ 
similar to, but smaller than, that of Mekka, and is held in equal 
veneration. fTI he most holy place is called m Rodha, where prayft^s 
and prostrations are performed by the visiters. 

‘ The entrance to the Rodha, near B&b.es’-SaWtu, lias a splendid 
appearance ; the gaudy colours displayed on every side, the glared 
columns, fine carpets, rich ^venj^int, the gilt inscriptions on die wall 
to the souUi, and the glittering ruling of the Hedjra* (or tomb of the 
prophet) in the back-ground, dazzle the sight at first; but, after a short 
pause, it becoicies evident that this is a display of tinsel decoration, and 
not of real riches. When we recollect that this spot is one of the holiest, 
of the Mahoniraedan world, and celebratetf for its splendour, magnifi¬ 
cence, and costly ornaments, and that it is decorated with the united 
pious donations of all the devotees of that religion, we are still more 
.forcibly struck with its paltry appearance. It will bear no comparison 
with the'shrine of the most insignificant saint in any Catholic church 
in Europe, and may serve as a convincing proof, that in pious gifts 
the Mahommedan nave at no period equalled the Catholic devotees ; 
without noticing many other circumstances, which lielp to strengtheft 
the belief that, whatever may be their superstition and fanaticism, 
Mohamm'edans are never inclined to make as many pecuniary sadn- 
fires for their religious establishments, as Catholic, and even Protes¬ 
tant Christians do for theirs.'—vol. ii. pp. 177 , 178 . 

At Mekka, ladies, of more respectable character than those 
who feed the pigeons, are constantly attending the mosque, but 
at Medina it is thought very indecoVous for w'omen to enter the 
holy temple, 

‘ Even in their houses, the women seldom pray, except devout old 
ladies ; and it is remarked as an extraordinary accomplishment in a 
woman, if she knows her prayers well, and has got by heart some 
chapters,of the Koran. Women being considered in the east as in¬ 
ferior creatures, to whom some learned commentators on the Koran 
deny even the entrance into Paradise, their husbands care little about 
tlieir Strict observance of ifeligious rites, and many of them eveij dis¬ 
like it, because it raises them nearer to a level with themselves; and 
it is rcu^arked, that the \voman makes a bad wife, who can once 
claim the respect to which she is entitled by the regular reading of 
players.*—voh ii, pp. 196 , 197 . 

It is, however, a mistaken, though a very conixxk^Hi notion, that 
Mahomedans do not admit of women having souls. The Koran 

^ The veil of tLe tomb of Sil^heinvt^ sent anmially from Cotistantitiople, like (bat of 
the Kaaba at Alekka, ifpbich it meiQjblea in substance and omEunetU. fim old one is 
slwaya sent barit to the seraglio, and there used as polls and windiiig.sheeU ibr.the 
pdccti of the Ottoniftn houae, 

sanctions 
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^sanctions no such opinion; but it does sanction the idea, that 
in their futui'e, as in their present, state of existence, they are 
doomed to suffer degradation—the place assigned to the best of 
them being one of the lower mansions of Paradise; while their 
lords and masters are to enjoy a supreme state of felicity, in the 
ffllriety of black-eyed houria, made of pure musk, an^ dwelling in 
pavilions of pearls —* damsels of paradise, created,^ as the Koran 
sajs,' by a peculiar creation/ I'he commentators say, however, 
that if a good Mussulman should express a wish to have his Vfife 
in those regions of Paradise whefe the houris dwell, a dispensing 
order will be given for her admission to these higher mansions. 

Nothing, indeed, can more strongly mark the rude and barba¬ 
rous state of moral feelings among the Mahomeduns, th^n their 
conduct towards their females in this wwld, and their opinions as 
to their state in that hicli is to come. In Christian communities 
only have females found their proper level, and not always in these. 
It will generally be found, that in new societies, the superior 
strength and activity of man, w'here the exertion of both may be 
necessary, will give him a temporary ascendancy over w^omen; ;md 
that it is only the scarcity of the latter in such situations—as in 
New^ South Wales, for instance—that has there placed them on 
their proper level. When Captain Beechey w^as at Pitcairn^s 
Island, that old patriarch, Adams, would not permit his daughter, 
nor any of the females, to sit clown at table, till the male com¬ 
pany had finished their repasts ; and the only reason he could 
assign for this was, that man was first created, and that woman 
w’as made out of his body as a help. This puts one in mind of 
those saucy helps in the Clifted Stales of America, wlierc all have 
the happiness of being independent of each other; even though 
there, from wliat is slated by Captain Basil Hall, and other tra¬ 
vellers, one would almost conclude that the saifie kind of feeling 
predominates which actuated old Adams. They all remark on the 
absence of females at balls, races, fairs, and othei’ places of amuse¬ 
ment, whether public or privute-^or their forming, when present, 
distinct parties from the men. Captain Hall, indeed, states, in so 
many wwds, ' that the -women do not enjoy that station in society 
w’hicdi has been allotted to them elsewhere ;* the probable cause of 
which he endeavours to explain, by the propensity of the men for 
tdectioueering squabbles and cAeop justice ; perhaps, we may add, 
their avidity for drawl-drinking and chewing and smoking tobacco— 
pursuits and habits in which will not pay the fail* ladies of 
America so ill a compliment as to suppose them desirous of par¬ 
ticipating. 

But we are digressing. The people of Medina, though a 
mixed rare like those, of Mekka, are much more rigid than them 

ill 
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in the observance of their sacred rites. They have more gravity' 
and austerity in their manners. The traveller is less infested by 
beggars, and his nose offended with fewer nuisances than in the 
streets of the former place ; but Mr. Burckhardt saw little of 
them, having been seized with a fever a few days after his arrival. 
When sufficiently recovered, he made the best of his way to Ye^- 
bo, the seaport of Medina, with a view of crossing over to Egypt; 
but the soldiers and the lady of Mahomed Ali, and numerous 
Turkish hadjis, bad engaged all the ships. This was the more 
unfortunate, as he soon discov^ed that the plague was raging in 
Wrnibo, though the Moslems s4iid that was impossible, as ‘ the 
Almighty had for ever excluded that disorder from the holy tiTri- 
tory of the I^cdjaz.^ JJo instance of this fateful disease had, in 
fact, tfecn known in the Hedjaz witlun the memory of man. Jt 
had, on this occasion, been carried front Cairo to Suez, thence 
in some bales of cotton cloth to Djidda, and so on to Yeinbo. 
Forty or fifty persons W'ere dying daily ; a dreadful mortality in a 
.population of only five or six thousand. The governor, it seems, 
look every precaution to prevent the extent of the evil from being 
knbwii; but the howling lamentations of ^ La illaha ilP Allah!' 
w^hich announce a Moslem funeral, struck tiie ear from every 
quarter, and forty-tw'o of these vveje counted by our traveller in 
one day. That this horrible malady should spread its ravages 
far and wide among this infatuated people is not to be w'ondcrcd 
at. ^ The women,' says Burckhardt, ^ enter the apartments, 
embrace and console all the females of the family, and expose 
themselves every moment to infection. It is to thii: custom, more 
than to any other cause, that the rapid dissemination of the plague 
in Mahomedan houses must be ascribed; foi, when the disirase 
once breaks out in a family, it never fails of being tiansinith'd to 
the whole neighbourhood tind y. t we have been teW, and baro 
faced effrontery had the tide ijclieved in high quarters, that 

ihc plague is not infecdous ! 

Burckhardt, however, had the good fnrluiic to escape it, though 
obliged to remain in the midst of it for eig!«een days, when at 
length he tucceerlcd in getting a passage ill a sambouk^ or large 
opea^ioat, to Cosseir; but having Spent twenty days ia reaching 
Shciit^ the entrance of the gulf of Akaba, he here hired camels 
for himself and servant, and in a few* days reached a small village 
near Tor, called El Wady, consisting of a few^ houses surrounded 
wdth date-trees, and g^ardens well, stocked with fruits of various 
kinds* Hero he remained for some time, in the enjoyment of 
cotliplete repose, good mountain air, and excellent winter. After 
a fortnight's residence, this lamented traveller found his strength 
sufficiently recruited to.enable him to proceed for Cairo, which 
he reached on the seventh ^ay from Tor.* * * Wc 
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We have little further to add on the subject of the Hadj; or of— 
Tb& Arabian Prophet's native waste, • 

Where once his airy Helpers schem^ and plann'd, 

Mid phantom lakes, bemocking thirsty men, 

. And stalking pillars built of fiery sand.’ ^ 

'Ine humiliation of Mr. Canning’s ' maximus Othmannides’ will 
go far, we think, to put an end to the follies and the vices, the habits 
of indolence and mendicity, which these pilgrimages to Mekka are 
calculated to encourage. The donations of the pilgrims were at 
one time alone sufficient to support the great number of eunuchs 
and other idlers attached to the mosque. When these began to fail, 
large sums in money and in corn were sent annually^from Egypt, 
aud still more from Constantinople; but we may conclude that the 
Supplies from either of thdise quarters will in future be small indeed. 
Burckhardt says the tickets, entitling the bearers to annual life 
pensions from the Constanlinopolitan surras, as they are called, 
were sold, when he was there, at two years and a half purchase, ‘ 
which spoke not much as to the opinion of tlie people of Mekka, 
even at that time, of the stability of the Turkish government. 
From Mahomed Ali of Egypt nothing has been received of late 
years, and probably never will be in future ; he is well known to be 
an utter iiitidcl. His resources, besides, just now, are otherwise 
enipioyed, in the constmction aud repair of his fortifications, in 
training his army according to European tactics, and in augmenting 
his naval force. His whole conduct, indeed, sufficiently betrays 
his intention of endeavouring to establish an independent govern* 
meat iu Egypt, to which, it 4s said, he calculates on being able 
to annex the Suitau s now loose and but uominal dependencies 
of Tripoli, 'i’unis, and Algiers—and probably also Morocco—in 
all which, we must may v/e wi^^b um success. 

On the whole, potwithstfinditig all that F^-Tckhardt records as 
to certain symptoius of entliusiasm in the course of bis hadj, it 
is sufficiently plain that, even in the original so .it of Mahomme- 
danism, the religious feelings of the people have cooled down 
considerably. The educated Moslems everywhere arc mostly 
of the sect of, Mahomet Ali of Egyp^t; nor, however we may 
question many of the details of Mr. JForster’s work, can we have 
any doubt that all things are thus working together for the- 
re-establishment of the true religion in the regions where Tman 
was first civiltK^d^ a^d where the oracles of God were uttered. 
In the meantime, die decline of the arch-heresy of the East will be 
i-egretted by no owe who judges of the tree by the fruit. ^ A long 
rwidence/ says Burckhardt, ‘ among X^rk^ Syrians, and Egyp- 
tiaus*,(atwl no k^vi%them better), ‘justifies me in declaring 
that’they are wholly deficifeut in virtue, honour, and justice ; that 
they have little true piety, ^nd still less ch^ity or forbearance ; 
and that honesty is o nly toIb^feund<heir p aupers or idiots/ 

VoL. XLii. NO. 1.XXXXI1. E Art. 
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Akt, HI .—A Statement of some important Facts, supported by 
aidhentic Documents, relating to the Operation of Breaking the 
Enemy's Line, as practised for the first time in the celebrated 
Battle of the 12/A April, 17B2. London, 1829. 

W E have read with unfeigned regret this ^ Statement of some 
important Facts/ written by Major-General Sir Howard 
lloiigJas, and printed at the head of a new edition of his valuable 
and standard work on ‘ Naval Gunnery,’ as well as in the shape 
of a pamphlet. This revival df one old dispute, accompanied 
with the assertion of another claim, wliicli has been sutfered to 
remaip dormant for seven and forty years, cannot fail to occa¬ 
sion, and, indeed, wo happen to know that it has occasioned, 
a painful and angry feeling among the friends of the parties most 
interested, but more particularly in the family of the late Lord 
llodncy. Wc know enough of Sir Howard Jlouglas to be con- 
'vinced, that nothing but a sense of duty urged him to make 
lii^ ^ Statement / we have heard, and believe, that he is not only 
:i highly distinguished officer in his profession^ and an able and 
successful governor in one of our colonies, but a most amiable, 
kind-hearted, and benevolent man, and the last person who would 
inteutionally give pain to any human being ; and we are sure ho 
wall be the first to lament that such has unhappily been the result 
of liis present publication. While, however, we thus feel ourselves 
reluctantly compelled to disapprove the measure to which he has 
resorted, we cannot but honour the motives, mistaken as we think 
they arc, by which lie has been influenced—a filial solicitude to 
establish a claim, which he conceives to be due to the memory 
and the character of his deceased parent. Admiral Sir Charles 
Uouglas; but which, while living, from all we perceive and can 
loam, Sir Charles himself uniformly disavowed; indeed, Sir 
Howard himself tells us, ^ he is sure his father’s spirit would not 
approve of his reclaiming any of the laurels of that achievement 
(the breaking <d'the enemy’s line) from the tomb of his chief.’— 
{Statement, p. Gi.) 

Of the late Lord Rodney we know nothing, beyond his character 
as a brave and intelligent oflicer, and his important public services; 
.we have no personal acquaintance with any part of his family 
but,‘in justice to the character he held, and the reputation he has 
left behind him, which one of the evidences—we might almost 
say the only evidence—brought forward by Sir Howard Douglas 
goes not only to sully but to destroy, and which are the property 
of the public, we have deemed it our duty to institute an inquiry 
into the validity of these claims—-neilher®of which could be* esta¬ 
blished, under all the cinsumstaiices or the case, without leaving 
Rodney ^ poor indeed,’ 
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II, in spite of every endeavour to view the case with iinpar* 
tialily, we should appear to lean somewhat‘towards the side of 
hiin whom w’e deem to be the injured person, it is becadse Ave 
think it a monstrous principle, that the name of an old and 
gallant officer, who ^ has done the state some servi<»e ^—who, in 
fart, had tiie good fortune of doing more than has fallen to 
the lot of ninety-nine in the hundred of liis brother officers of 
the same rank, that stand, or have stood, on the list—should be 
subject, after the lapse of half a i^eutury, when he and all bis con¬ 
temporaries arc no more, to be arraigned and brought to trial 
before the j^ublic tribunal, when the means are not to be pro¬ 
cured by wbicli a sentence of acquittal or comlcrflnalioitocau be 
satisfactorily pronounced. The only living witnesses present at 
the battle of the 12tli April, 17B3, as far as we can discover, arc 
—Admiral Sir James Saurnarez, who commanded the Husscll; 
Admiral Knight, captain of the liarfleur, bearing the flag of Sir 
Samuel Hood; Sir Joseph Yorkc, then a midshipman of the 
Formidable, not fourteen years of age ; Captain Sir Charles 
l)ashwT)od, a midshipman of thirteen years of age ; and Sir Gil¬ 
bert Ijlane, physician of the fleet. 

We lia\e two anti-Fodney statements to examine—and wo 
shall begin w ith the elder of the tw o ; the purpose of which is as 
follow'S :—The late Mr. John Clerk, of Kldin, near Edinbiirgli, 
(a gentleman in whose family great talents appear to be hertidi- 
tary,) w as the aulhor of a treatise called ' An Essay on Naval 
'Ml adics’—a book that was published, or prinlt^d, just about the 
time tiiat Sir (Jeorge Kodu<?y left London to take the eommaiid 
of lh(‘ West fndii' fleet, Jn this book^ an original maiKeuvre, or 
oiu' stated to be such, is described, (namely, lluit of breaking the 
liiu,) by the practice of which it is held forth, that a great ad¬ 
vantage may be obtained over the enemy in battle ; that this idea 
Ava-s communicated to liodney ju evious to his joining the fleet, ami 
also to Sir Charles Douglas ; llialit was acted upon in the memo¬ 
rable battle of the l^Jtli April, 17B2; and, by so acting, a decisive 
Mctury was gained over the French. Such is die statement set 
up by certain friends of Mr. Clerk. The family of Rodney wdiolly 
disavow any sueli claim, and maintain that no such communica¬ 
tion was ever made to their relative, or that he had the least 
knowledge of any siich book nr plan as that of Mr. Clerk^ But 
Sir Howard Douglas goes farther; he not?only denies all know^- 
lc*dge of Clerk’s book or ])lau, on the part either of Rodney or/)f 
his father, but asserts tlic whole merit of the manoeuvre, of 
breaking the enemy’s line, as due to the latter, then captain of th(^ 
fleet; and in Rodney’s *ship ; assumes that, ‘ had it not been tor 
him, the idea, whetheror anolher’s,wvould not have been acted 
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upon;’ and Mhat it is to Sir Charles Douglas the country is 
indebted for the manoeuvre, by which that brilliuut and decisive 
victory was gained/ 

Our present inquiry, then, will be directed to the two main 
points now l^rouglit into discussion,—First—Had or had not Mr. 
Clerk^s wwk, or his ideas on the subject of ^ breaking the enemy’s 
line/ been communicated, directly or indirectly, either to Sir 
George Rodney or to Sir Charles Douglas, previous to the battle 
of the l(2th April? Second—Supposing the claim of Clerk to 
be disposed of, was it Sir Chcftles Douglas who, at the critical 
moment, first suggested, and by his perseverance and conduct, as 
it woujd appear in the ^ Statement,’ almost forced Sir George 
Rodney, contrary to his inclination, to pass through the enemy’s 
line ? VVe are aware of the difficult and delicate nature of the task 
we are embracing, and the little chance we have * tantas compo- 
nere lites," to the satisfaction of the parties concerned ; but a love 
of truth, and justice to tlie deceased, compel us to undertake what 
we conceive to be a subject of great national importance,—not as 
to the merit of the manoeuvre itself,*—for naval officers are much 
divided on that point; but as involving the character of one of our 
most successful naval heroes* 

1. Mr. Clerk, in the preface to his * Essay on Naval Tactics/ 
(edition of 178i2,) states as follows:— 

‘ In January 1760, Avhen I was in London, being fully impressed 
with the importance of tlje naval ideas which long had been working 
in my imagination, and in consequence of the strictures on Lord Kep- 
pel’s engagement sent the year before, some appointments, for the 
purpose of further communication on this subject, were made by my 
friends. Among tlie first bf these, was an appointment wuth Mr, 
Richard Atkinson, the particular friend of Sir George Rodney, wdio 
w^as tlicn in London, and was immediately to set out to take the com¬ 
mand of the fleet in the West Indies. At this meeting, the whole of 
my acquisitions on the subject of Naval Tactics, for many years back, 
was discussed. 1 communicated to Mr. Atkinson the theories of 
attach from both the windward and the leeward ; the first as contained 
in the first part of this Essay; the last as contained hi the second part, 
now published a second time. 1 particularly explained my doctrine of 
cutting the enemy’s line, &c. as set forth in both first and second 
parts. I also produced the paper of strictures on Lord Keppels ren¬ 
counter of the 27th of July, which contained all my general ideas on 
the subject of Naval Tactics. All tljis Mr, Atkinson undertook to 
communicate to Sir George Rodney, which he could have no difficulty 
id doing, as I left in his custody sketches made according to ^ usual 
method of demonstration, toother with the necessary explari JHons. 

‘ Prom the best authority, 1 have bee-n informed that Lord Rodney 
himself at all times acknowledged the camiyiunication; and having, 

‘ from 
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from the first, approved of my system, declared, even before he left 
London, that he would strictly adhere to it in fighting the enemy.’—^ 
pp. xxxvi., xxxvii, • ^ 

In answer to this, Sir Howard observes, that Mr. Atkinson 
could not have been the medium of communication, at the time 
stated by Mr. Clerk, as Sir George Rodney saited from St. 
Helen’s before the period at which he is represented under¬ 
taking to expound Mr. Clerk’s theories to that admiraf. This 
is true; Sir George having sailed on the 25tli December, 1779. 
Personally, therefore, Mr. AtkiniV>n certainly did not communicate 
with Sir George Rodney, nor has Mr. Clerk or his family shown 
that he did so, either through tlie medium of a thjrd person, or 
by letter; and we confess it appears to us somewhat odd,lbat no 
- question should have be^ii asked of Mr. Atkinson, whether any 
and what steps had been taken by him to perforin liis engagement, 
and that we hear nothing more of him in this business than what 
Mr, Clerk says in the preface to his book. 

In a Memoir on Naval Tactics by the late Professor Playfair, 
published in the Transactions of tlic Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
it is asserted that— 

‘ Tn the folloAving year, (1781) he (Mr. Clerk) visited London himself, 
and had many conferences w^ith men connected wdth the navy, among 
whom lie lias mentioned Mr. Atkinson, the particular friend of Sir 
George Rodney, the admiral who was now preparing to take the com¬ 
mand of tlie fleet in the West Indies. A more direct channel of com¬ 
munication was the late Sir Charles Douglas, who went out several 
months after the admiral, in order to serve as his captain, and did 
actually serve hi that capacity in the memorable action of the 12th 
April, 1782. Sir Charles, before leaving Britain, had many confe¬ 
rences with Mr. Clerk on the subject of naval tactics, and, before he 
sailed, was in complete possession of that system.’— Statement^ p. xxv. 

Here, Sir Hovc^ard Douglas observes, Ghe Professor is mistaken, 
doubly mistaken because Sir Charles did not go oul several 
months after Sir George Rodtiey; they w’ent out together. As this 
is conceived to be a material point, we have ascertained the precise 
dates. Rodney, having returned from the West Indies to this 
country in 1781, w^as again ordered to proceed to that part of the 
world. On the 24lh November, 1781, Sir Charles Douglas was 
appointed first captain of the fleet under Sir George Rodney, ift 
the Formidable, oi* any ship whereon the Admiral should hoist 
his flag. On the 1st January, 17B2, as appears from the date of 
his he was in the Arrogant (then bearing the flag), and 

the 7t¥in the Formidable, to which the flag had been shifted on 
the 6th January ; and on the 15th of the same month these ships, 

carrying both Sir Georgo and Douglas, sailed from Torbay for 
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the West Indies. The Professor, however, must have jumbled 
dates a little—he nuisl allude to the first departure of Rodney 
(in 1779). and noMhe second (in 178*3), in the interval between 
which Mr. Clerk might have seen Sir Charles D6uglas, who 
was unemployed, and, we believe, in Loudon. Something more, 
however, wyll be required ihun his bare assertion, that ^ Sir 
Charles, belbre leaving llritain, had many conferences with Mr. 
Clerk on the: subject of naval tactics;' and was, before he sailed, 
in ^complete possession of that system.' The inference we 
slioiild draw is, that sucli cyunmuuicatiou did take place; if 
it luid, Mr. Clerk, in his premcc, would not have been silent 
J'egarding such roiiferenres, lh(> proof of whieli would liave esta- 
blishetj his ca?jc. The Pjofessor, moreover, after thus volunteer¬ 
ing, in one part of his essay, ass<M lions, of the validily of which he 
has offered no proof, must thank himsrdf if his readers receive 
with considerable caution the story which he tells in another pagi; 
of it, of the late Lord Haddington meeting llodney at Spa, ^ in the, 
decline of life, when both his bodily and Ins mental poweis were 
Sluicing under the weight of years.’ ‘ In tliis situation (stretched 
on his couch) he would often break out in praise of the Namd 
Tbc/icv, exclaiming, with great earnestness, ‘Molni Ch rk, of J'Jdin, 
forever!'’' This solitary cheer, l^ord Haddington must have 
thought was but tardy justice to a mail, whose name never once, 
as far as we can discover, escajied the lips, or was traced by the, 
pen, of the gallant admiral, before Miis.mental powers were 
sinking.' And, after all, is it (piite certain tliat, granting J.-or<l 
lladdington’s story to be correctly repoi led, the interpretation put 
on it by Mr. Playfaii* must bo accepted ! We luthcr think not: 
^ve rather think the good pld admiral might have w ishetl to ex¬ 
press his sense of the merits of Mr. Clerk's book to a friend and 
neighbour of that gentleman, which JiOrd Haddington was, w ithout 
expecting that tliis w'ould be considered as at all bearing on th<‘ 
question, of his own originality in breaking the line on tlie proud¬ 
est day of liis expiring life. 

!Sir Howard JJouglas, however, has produced uudeuiable 
testimony, that* no such muaceuvro as that of Mr. Clerk 
w^as ever suggested to his father; that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the existence of such a tract or manuscript as that 
su}>poscd to have been in Sir George Rodney’s posses.sioii; and 
that Sir George had never, in the remotcs.t degree, nientioned 
such a circumstance t© his father. It appears that a member of 
his family had communicated to Sir Charles the grounds on which 
Mr. Clerk’s claims had been advanced; llie answer to Which is 
dated * Formidable, St. Lucie, Marche, 3783,’ of w^hich answer 
Sir Howard gives the following account and extracts;— 

• ‘ ‘ After 
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‘ After acknowledging the receipt of the letter communicating Mr. 
Clerk's claim to the honour of having suggested the manoeuvre of 
breaking the line, by winch the victory had bepn gained, my father 
declares ‘‘ the whole story to he so far-fetched, improbahkp, and 
groundless, as not to deserve a serious refutation." That in being so 
near his commander-in-chief, he had a far more experienced instructor 
to guide and direct him in the execution of his duty, th^n the author 
alluded to ; arid so entirely positive was he that he had never ^polieu 
on such matters with any civilian of the name, that he took the person 
to whom allusion had been made to be a Lieutenant Clark of the navy; 
but that even of such coiiversatioi^he (my father) liad no recollection 
whatever. He then instructs his correspondent, that inasmuch as ho 
is mentioned or alluded to, the subject should be treated as a pro¬ 
duction offensive to himself, and as highly injurious to*the pcBson who 
commanded in chief on tliat celebrated day and who certainly did 
not stand in need of any fnstruction derived, or that could be derived, 
from Lieutenant Clark, or any other person, tliat he knew of.’— 
Stalamenl, pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 


With such decisive evidence before us, it is scarcely necessary 
to take much notice of the very iudisenx^t Introduction to the tliird 
edition of Clerk’s work, said to bo written by a naval officer. ^ It 
was Clerk’s tactics/ says this writer, ^ which caused our admirals 
to find out and practise the method of forcing an enemy’s Heel to 
close action.’ He continues ,—‘ We know his book was in tla^ 
possession of Hodney, the first man who did practise it; and we 
are mrahis practice was taken from this book, because, befon^ Ju* 
sailed for the West Indies, when asked his opinion of it, he is 
known to have said, I will showAxhat is my opinion the iirst 
time 1 meet an enemy’s libel.’” With tins knowledge and this 
eerlaintyj is it not ratlier surprising,.that, in a disputed point of 
this kind, the source is not given from whence they emanated ? 
Jbit it unfortunately happens that Mr, Clerk’s injudicious frimids 
scruple not to deal in assertions, without producing one atom of 
anything like proof; and, indeed, the author himself is* not alto¬ 
gether free from this defect, for he says, ^ Sir George Rodney 
himself, when he arrived in Hritaiu, made no scruple to acknow¬ 
ledge that 1 had suggested the manoeuvres by wdrichlie had gained 
the victory of the 12th of April, 1782.’—(Pref. j). xliii.^ If Mr, 
Clerk knew this to be so, he surely might have known to whom 
Sir George Uudney so unscrupulously made the acknowledginont 
—and he was too, clever a poison not to know, that by naming 
those individuals he could at once terminate the controversy. 

There is one little circumstance noticed by Mr. Clerk, wlpcli 
is certainly capable of being construed to bear upon the question 
at issue, and to * show Lord RodnejVs opinion’ of Clerk’s ^ Naval 
Tactics;’ it is this, Ob his arrival in the West ladies, Rodney fell 
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in wth and engaged the French fleet,"oft* the island of Martinico, 
the 17th A^ril, 17B0. In his official despatch, giving an account of 
the battle, is the following passage :—^ At forty-five minutes after 
six, 1 gave notice, by public signal, that my intention v^'as to attack 
the enemy's rear with my whole force/ This is precisely what is 
recommended in Mr. Clerk’s system ; and therefore it was natural 
enough for him to conclude that Rodney had intended to act up 
to it. * This,’ says he, ^ was a language altogether ne#, either 
from Admiral Rodney or any of his predecessors ; and as it was 
the first instance in which a Brkish admiral had ventured to de¬ 
viate from the old practice, 1 could not help immediately ascribing 
it to the comniunicatiofis I had made to Mr. Atkinson/ This 
was undoubtedly a fair and legitimate conclusion. Rodney, how¬ 
ever, fouiid himself compelled to alter ihis" plan of attack; on 
which Mr. Clerk observes,—^ Elated as i was by the above pas¬ 
sage, I w’as disappointed by another in the same letter; ’ it was a 
signal he made ‘ for every ship to bear down and steer for her 
opposite in the enemy’s line.’ We can inform Mr, Clerk why he 
altered his plan. Instead of obeying the signal, two of the oldest 
captains, who were to lead, hauled their wind, and stood for the 
van of the enemy, conceiving, no doubt, the old plan of a distant 
cannonade in running along the line was intended. The conse¬ 
quence of which was, as Rodney says in the reprimand given to 
one of them,^ that instead of his lirifr engaging, as had in¬ 
tended, at two cables' distance from each o|her, they had separated 
from the centre two leagues. Rodney states he kept the signal 
flying; but in his time naval signals w'cre in a very imperfect state. 

Tliere w^as nothing, therefore, in this departure from the inten¬ 
tion announced by the first, signal, that ought to have caused any 
disappointment to the author of the ^ Essay on Naval Tactics,’ had 
the cause of it been explained; but, what is much more to the 
purpose, it is a well knowm fact, that on the 15ili and 19th of May, 
wlicaTlodney brougljt the Count dc Grasse to action, he showed 
no disposition to adopt Mr. Clerk’s system, as he might have done, 
particularly on the latter day. * 1 w'as extremely mortified,’ says 
Clerk,* ^ that although on both occasions he met the enemy on 
contrary Jjicks, and from the leeward, he showed no intention 
whatever of attempting to cut asunder the enemy’s line, or even 
of .separating or cutting oft* a single ship from the rest of the line, 
altbougli this could have been accomplished with the greatest ease/ 
What, then, is the conckision to be drawn from the admiral!s con-^ 

* ^ Your leading in the manner yo^ did.ilbduced others to follow.so bad en 
and thereby forgetting that the signal for the Uoe was only at tw cables^ length dkkfwie 
from each other, the van division wasl^ by ybu to more than tuoo Icoguet mitance from 
tl]e centre division,* iVavaf CArvn*, vol. 1 .1 

duct 
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’ duct oa this occasion ? Either that he was unacquainted with 
Mr, Clerk’s ^ system/ or that, being acquainted with, he did not 
as yet approve of it. • 

Many yelars after Sir George Rodney’s return to England, (in 
June, 1789,) a copy of the first editipn of Clerk’s book (Jan. 1st, 
178^i), with marginal notes by Rodney, was sent by jhe Admiral 
to the late General Robert Clerk, who had asked his opiiqgn on 
the ' Naval Tactics.’ These ^ Notes’ are printed in their pi^er 
places, in the tliird edition of the ^ Essay,’ as is also a private * Nar¬ 
rative’ of his Lordship, written and transjjoiittcd to the General at 
the same time, containing his remarks on the battle of the I2th 
April, J7B2. At this time, in 17B9, Lord Rodney must have been 
fully aware of the point in dispute, and the claims se* up bj^^CIork; 
yet, extraordinary as the fact may appear, neither in the ^ Narra¬ 
tive’ nor the ‘ Notes,’ fs tliere the slightest notice taken of the 
author or of his system, with the single exception of one note, 
which appears to have some bearing on the system, and is so re¬ 
markable in Ollier respects, that we are induced to insert it. 

* Noie by Lord Rodney ,—^And it is well known, that attempting to 
bring to action the enemy, ship to ship, is contrary to common sense, 
and a proof irliat that Admiral is not an officer, whose duty is to take 
every advantage of an enemy, and to bring, if possible, the whole 
fleet under his command to attack half or part of that of the enemy, 
by which he will be sure of defeating the enemy, and taking the part 
attacked, afnd likeMUsc defeating tlie other part by detail, unless they 
make a timely retreat. During all the commands Admiral Rodney 
has been entrusted with, he made it a rule to bring his ^vhole force 
against part of the enemy's^ aqd never was so absurd as to bring ship 
against ship, when the enemy gave him an opportunity of acting 
Otherwise ; and, as ho told the King before any of his actions took 
place, that he would always take the lee-gage; first, because it pre¬ 
vented the enamj'^’s retreat; secondly, because if any of his ships 
were disabled, byputiing their helm a-weather the next ship closed 
the line, and secured the disjdutd ship.' 

To which there is appended, by Clerk’s editor, 

‘ Note by a Naval Yet Lord Rodney did not act in this 

way- On the 12th April, he gave up the lee-gage, and took the 
weather; and instead of doubling in and overpowering the^ rear, he 
followed the van.’““C/er^ ^ Naival 'loctics^ p. 18. 

Unquestionably he gave up the lee-gage, or he could not hav« 
cut the line; but tlje naval officer is not quite correct m Saying 
that ^ instead of doubling in and overpowering the rear, he fol¬ 
lowed the van,’—he did double in, and, to use his own words, ^ 

‘ the British admiral’s ship, the f'ormidable, reached the enemy’s 
fourth (qy. eighth ?) ship from their wan, 'and began a very close 
actiem wiffiin half-muskdt-shot, and continued suckaction close along 
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the enemy^s line, under an easy sail, till an opening appeared at the 
third ship astern of the enemy’s admiral, which gave an opportunity 
of breaking their line, and putting their rear in the utmost confusion ; 
when six of their siifps falling on board each^other, in this condition 
the admiral and division attacked them, tore them to pieces, and the 
moment they had disengaged themselves, they bore away right before 
the wind/— i?j;Y/ liodnefs Narrative. Esmy, p. 286. 

r venture to say no one will readily bcUovo that Lord Ilodncy 
was capable of annotating thus deliberately on Clerk’s book in 
178,9, if he had been conscious of owing the great victory of 17812 
to its suggestions, without manfully and distinctly expressing his 
sense of his obligations in some part of his comments. Indeed 
this, in our view, is the most serious pai t of the whole (jues- 
tion. ft goes to something more important than professional 
skill or genius—it touches the moral eheracler of this great man. 

Wc have now stated all the material points lliat bear on 
Mr. Clerk’s claim; and we must confess, that the impression 
on our minds is, that it has not hcvn siibslaiiliated. Had 
any copy of the work been in possession of the Admiral or 
Sir 'Charles Douglas, it must have been known and talked of 
before, and its merits, after the action, canvassed ajid compai-ed 
with what look place in the battle. It docs not appear that any 
such canvass or conversation did occur, either before or after. 
Sir Gilbert lilanc, the intelligent physician of the fleet, the friend 
and medical adviser of Lord Rodney, has shown that an oppor¬ 
tunity for discussing the question of breaking the enemy’s line 
did present itself, and could hardly have been avoided, imme¬ 
diately before the buttle commenced., lie says— 

‘ About half an hour before the engagement commenced, at break¬ 
fast, on board the Formidable, the company consisting of the Admiral, 
Sir (Hiarles Douglas, eax^tain of the fleet, Captain Simmons, com¬ 
mander of the ship. Lord Cranstoun, a volunteer post-captain, tlie 
Admiral's Secretary, and myself, the conversation -naturally turned 
on the glorious jirospeet of the day ; and Lord Cranstoun remarked, 
that if our fleet should maintain its present relative position, steering 
the same course, close hauled, on the o|)posite tack to the enemy, we 
must necessarily•x)asH tlirough their line in running along, and 
closing with it in action. The Admiral visibly caught the idea, and 
no doubt decided in his own mind, at that moment, to attempt a 
irymoeuvre hitherto unpractised in naval tactics .'—Select Medical 
Dimriaiions.^ p, 75. 

It is hardly possible to imagine that Captain Lord Cranstouu’s 
remark, that ‘ if our fleet should maintain its present relative po¬ 
sition, steering the same course, close hauled, on the opposite 
tack to the enemy, we musLnecessarily pass through their line in 
running along/—indeed it is hardly credible,—that such an ob- 

, ‘ ’ servation 
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servatioii should not have brought to the immediate recollectiou 
of cither Sir Cleorge Rodney, or Sir Charles Douglas, and drawn 
from them some remark on, M r. Clerk’s ‘ Tactiqs,’ had either of tlicm 
been in possession of the book, or had even ever heard ot it. 
Sir Gilbert Rlane is stout on this point; for he is the person, no 
don[)t, on whose authority the following statement is^madc by Sir 
11. Douglas:— 

‘ 1 liave been assured by a distinguislied and learned persoflj^ho 
was several years in Lord Rodney’s flag ship, at the head of an im¬ 
portant department, and w'ho was present with him in six general 
engagements, including that of the 12th of April, 17S2, that he never 
heard of Mr. (Uerk, nor any mention of his work, till some time 
after the peace of 17S3. This distinguished ])erson was in habits of 
considerable inlhnat-y with tlie Admiral and the Captain of fite Fleet, 
and was present at many conversations between them on tactical 
subjects. Ilis situation necessarily brought him much about the 
person and into tlie society of the Admiral; and it is scarcely possible 
to conceive that he could have remained ignorant of a matter of such 
interest and importance, as that which Mr. Clerk is asserted to havt; 
communicated .’—SIntenuinif p. xxxi. . 

That tlie ‘Admiral’ should visibly catch at the idea is not at all 
improbable, having, as wc have seen, once before intended to pul 
it ill practice ; but that he should decide, in his own mind, at the 
moment, to attempt any .sut:h manteuvre, could hardly be the 
case, as he could not thett, by any possibility, know whether cir¬ 
cumstances would be favouiable for putting in practice sucit an 
operation. Had he intended it then, or even after running 
down the French line as far as the centre, notice must necessarily 
Jiave been given by signal, that the officers of the fleet might know 
how to act in concert. No such signal was ever given; and w'e 
adhere, therefore, to what wc know to be a very general opinion, 
that the breaking of the line was the thought of the moment, 
partly occasioned by an opening in the enemy’s line, but chiefly 
by a shift of the wind, favourable to the occasion, just as the. 
I'ormidablc was approaching to that opening, and indeed almost 
within the enemy’s line before she was aware of it. It w'as^at this 
critical moment "that llodiuy ‘ seized the opportunity of breaking 
their line, and putting their rear in the utmost confusion.’ It may 
here be i;emarked, that when the Formidable, the Namur, and 
the Duke, had passed the line, no immediate signal was madedo 
direct either the van or the rear how to act, from the want of 
which a plausible inference may he dravvm, that Rodney vvas not 
prepared to carry Mr. Clerk’s system into effect, nor, for .the 
moment, how to reap the best advantage that it might aftbrd. 
Itideed the author says, in his observations on this battle, that 

‘ tlie rear division of die enemy, and not the van, ought to have 
• » been 
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been the object of pursuit;' and thinks that much-more might 
have been done by foUowing his suggestions. 

Although, howeirer, our decided opinion is that neither the 
admiral nor the captain of the fleet had any knowledge of Mr. 
Clerk's ^ Tactics/ we think at the same time that that author might 
very naturally suppose the reverse. He places his system of 
tactics,in the hands of a friend; that friend undertakes to put 
it itf possession of Rodney, just when going to take the command 
of the West India fleet. Shortly after his arrival on the station, he 
engages the enemy, and directs, by signal, just what Clerk pro¬ 
poses. He fights a great and decisive battle, in which his own ship 
perforins the manoeuvre proposed by Clerk. Under such circum¬ 
stances,. any indifferent person, less sanguine than projectors 
generally are, would be apt to conclude ^jthat Rodney had really 
acted oil the suggestions of the author. Rut whether he did so 
or not is of little importance as to the merits of the system ; on 
the value of these it must stand or fall; all that it did for Rodney 
was to throw the whole Trench line, both van and rear, into con¬ 
fusion, and to bring on a running fight which lasted nine hours, 
namely from nine iu the morning, when the line was cut through, 
till six in the evening. It has since beem put in practice on several 
occasions, and with complete success. Of its efficacy, when proper 
opportunities present themselves, and the measure is executed with 
due precaution and judgment, no one will doubt, after the glorious 
results which followed its adoption in the battles of Camper- 
down, the Nile, and 'iVafalgar; and the author and his friends 
have had tlie satisfaction to know, that ninny of the ablest officers 
in the navy are convinced of its adi^anlages, and are ready to 
acknowledge the obligation^ they owe to * Clerk's Essay on Naval 
Tactics.' The only wonder is, that with this opinion and proof 
of its merits, so simple an operation should not have been dis¬ 
covered and practised generally a century before either Rodney or 
Clerk was born. It is only acting by sea, what Buonaparte did 
by land, whenever he could put it iu practice. 

And this brings back to our recollection some remarks we made 
a few years ago on the book in question, in our review of ^ Dupin, 
on the Navy of England and Trance,' wherein we expressed an 
opinion that the manoeuvre of breaking the line w'as not an origiaal 
invention of Mr. Clerk, much less a ' magnificent invention,' as 
it had “been styled in Scotland ; but that it was taken, almost 
wholly, from a work by Le P^re Paul Hostc, Jesuit, published 
nearly a century before Clerk wrote. Among other manoeuvres 
described by this author is one entitled ^ Traverser Tarm^e en* 
nemie,' on which we noticed the advantages and disadvantages 
which the author states as likely to be thq result of such an o^e- 

i * ration; 
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ration; that the latter may outweigh the former; that he calls it a 
hazardous manoeuvre ,—fextremement hardieM delicate ^—and one 
which ought only to be resorted to on partici!l|ar occasions, and 
well considered by the Admiral in command. We have again 
compared the two systems of P^re Hoste and Mr. Clerk; and, 
after a close examination, are ready to admit that oif^ expression 
was too strong/and that it is very possible Clerk may have wittgn 
bis book without having ever seen the work of P^re Hoste. We 
have reason, indeed, to believe, that few persons in England were 
acquainted with its existence till noticed in the Quarterly Reoiew ; 
and that in Edinburgh no such book was to be found, or had 
even been heard of. We are assured that, in point of fact, after 
our notice of it, some of the family of Clerk, curious to see thfe work, 
sent to Paris for a copy of^t. It unquestionably by no means fol¬ 
lows that because two persons hit upon the same idea, both of them 
should not be entitled to the merit of originality. No one 
will refuse that merit eitlier to Cavendish, who discovered the 
composition of water by the union of two gases, or to l^a- 
voisier, for his discovery of the decomposition of that element, 
both made at one and the same time, without communication. 
No one will deny to Savery the invention of the steam-engine, 
tliough he learned the expansive force of steam by condensa¬ 
tion from the Marquis of Worcester's ^Century of Inventions/ 
The late Earl Stanhope, Miller of Dalswiuton, and Fulton, 
were candidates for the honour of having first suggested the appli¬ 
cation of steam to navigation, and each of thorn may be entitled 
to the merit he claimed, though the first invention is due to Jona¬ 
than Hulls, to whom Geo. II. granted a patent in 1737; it is 
extremely likely that neither Stanhope^ Fulton, nor Dalswiuton, 
nt>r half a dozen persons perhaps in all England, knew any thing of 
Jonathan Hulls till he was mentioned in the Quarterly Review. 
In like manner, Mr. Clerk may be set down as the inventor of 
his system of naval tactics, notwithstanding the previous'work ou 
the same subject by Pere llosto, the Jesuit. It is very probable, 
nay, we think it may be assumed as ‘tbe* tain, that he had .never 
seen that book M'heu his own was published ; aifd it is clear thitt, 
however ignorant liodney might be,—we think, we cannot doubt, 
WOB —of Clerk's theory when he fought the battle of April the 
l©th, the sail! theory had been matured in the author’s mind loifg 
before that action occurred. The truth is, Mr. Clerk’s merits 
cannot be touched by any part of this lasf controversy. 

11. The materials are few, and those not of the most satisfactory 
kind, by which we must guide our decision as to the claim now 
preferred by Sir Howard Douglas,* on behalf of his father; 
namely, ‘ that he was, tfie original suggester of the decisive ina- 

• noeuvre 
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nceuvre of hreaking (he line, practised in the battle of the 12th of 
April/ which is supposed to have led to the victory. But his 
motives, or apology, for now advancing this claim we shall give 
in his own words:— 

‘ The obligation to discharge this filial duty attached first to my 
elder b/otliers, who, being both in the naval service, were 1)ctter qua- 
lifertfchan I to execute such an undertaking, and who always intended 
to attempt it. But they have long since been removed from tliis 
world; and I am warned by time and the uncertainties of life, parti¬ 
cularly to persons of my profession, that I ought no longer to delay 
the sacred duty—the filial obligation, which has now devolved upon 
me. There is, besides, a peculiar degree of fitness in my bringing the 
subject«rorwar!i at this time. Though not belonging to the naval pro¬ 
fession, I again venture to address its members on a professional sub¬ 
ject. I assert, and, I trust, in a fair, liberal, and becoming manner, a 
parent’s right to a high professional honour, which, thougli claimed 
in part by others, lias been awarded exedusively to him by professional 
writers of the first distinction, upon the evidence of living witnesses; 
anf\ I shall establish this by proof, such as no son, properly tenacious 
of his father’s fame, could feci justified in withholding from the pub¬ 
lic, in such a case as this.’— Slaicmcftf, pp. xvi., xvii. 

The dociunenls produced by Sir Howard Douglas, in support 
of a claim which his father appears not only never to have {)re* 
ferred, but to have indignantly rejected, we are free to confess, tio 
not, according to our notions of evidence, amount to anytiiing 
like 'proofs or even probability. Ho tells us that his father 
^ never could ho prevailed upon to claim more than Sir George. 
Ifodney had publicly given him / tljut ‘ he severely reprobated all 
assumptions, w’hether vain, or just, of persons claimant of credit, 
which if not officially reported or acknowledged by the chief, should 
be deemed by the public to be derogatory to his honourthat ^ there 
are many persons still living who remember well the delicacy w'ilh 
wliicli his father waived this subject,when pressed or complimented 
upon the question.—^ He never, I repeat, asserted, or would 
accept, when compUnieuted upon it, greater share in tlie honours 
of that day than'had been publicly and officially given him; and 
1 am sure his spirit w'ould not aj>prove of my reclaiming any of 
the laurels of that achievement from the tomb of his cliicf/ 
(p. Ixi.) 

We\shall now produce the w^hole of the evi/leuce advanced by 
Sir Howard in support of the claim thus rejected and disavowed 
by, Sir Charles Douglas. It consists—first, of the following 
paragraph in Admiral Ekins’ ^ Naval Battles/ 

‘ Of the character and taleiJts of Sir Charles Douglas, then captain 
of the fleet, the service at large cannot be ignorant; yet it may not 
generally be known, that to him, by passing through the enemy’s line, 

arc 
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are we indebted for the fortunate result of that day. Lord Rodney, 
had at first opposed it, by directing the helm to be put to starboard, 
when Sir C. Douglas had ordered it to be put\ a-port;’’ and the 
master, seeing the inconvenience likely to arise from this difference 
of opinion, caused the helm to be kept amidships: soon after, Sir C. 
Douglas urging it a second time, the chief said, “Then do as you 
please.^— Slatemeni, p* xlix. 

"J'bis being mere assertion without authority, (though, w^e thinK/ 
it will be seen presently whence it proceeds,) we may pass it 
over without further comment, as being of no weight whatever iu 
the decision of the question at issue. 

'l"he next document, from the same work, is pretty much of the 
same description : it is from a naval officer, without nanit^ and is 
as follows :— » 

‘ I doubt Avhethei’, on the 12th of April, the breaking of the line 
came within Rodney’s plan of attack, or he never would have allowed 
his van to have run down to leeward of the enemy. I suspect it was 
change of wind, and the captain of the fleet, that caused the Formi¬ 
dable to do it.'— Siafemenf^ p. 1. 

This is followed by a letter of Sir James Saumarez, which, 
however, goes only to declare his conviction that neither the 
admiral nor his captain hud any knowledge of Clcrk^s book, and 
which, tlierefore, w'e need not quote. 

We next romc to the only important documents of ^ living wit¬ 
nesses,’ which arc the two following;— 

* of a Letter from Captain Sir Charles Dashivood^K^C.BJ* 

* Torqvmjy Juhj S, JS29. 

‘ Dkak Sir,—I am very xhuch obliged for the trouble you have 
taken iu forwarding me the various dge^uments (which I herewith 
return) relative to the glorious battle of the 12th of April, because if 
1 cannot throw any new light on this interesting subject, 1 can, at all 
events, corroborate the statement made by Admiral Ekins.t 

‘ Whether Sir George Rodney, or Sir Charles Douglas,^ had any 
conversation with Mr. Clerk previous to their leaving England, rela¬ 
tive to the practicability of breaking an enemy’s line ; or whether 
these great and gallant officers ever conversed or consulted together 
on such a subject, is im})Ossible for me to say; but f think I can suffi¬ 
ciently prove, from circumstances that eventually occurred, and which 
came within my own knowledge, the absolute improbability of such a 
conversation having occurred with Mr. Clerk, or that the admiral and 
captain of the fleet had previouiiy consulted together on the impor- 
tiint subject; but that the idea emanated from the mind of your ex¬ 
cellent father, in the hour of battle. ^ 

‘ I shall simply relate facts, to which I was an eye-witness, and can 

* This officer has wo British order; it appeal, by the List of Naval Officers, that 
he ihas the Portuguese order ofGrand Cross of the Tower and Sword. 

t We should like to knov^u'Xo made the statcm|nt to Admiral Ekins P 
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vouch for their truth. Being one of the aide-de-camps to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief on that memorable day, it was my duty to attend both 
on him and the capfiin of the fleet, as occasion might require. It so 
happened, that some time after the battle had commenced, and whilst 
we were warmly engaged, I was standing near Sir Charles Douglas, 
who was leaping on the hammocks (which in those days were stowed 
across^ the fore part of t^e quarter deck), his head resting on one hand, 
-aa^^s eye occasionally glancing on the enemy’s line, and apparently 
in deep meditation, as if some great event was crossing his mind: 
suddenly raising his head, and turning quickly round, he said, “ Dash! 
where’s Sir George “ In the after-cabin, sir,’* I replied. He 
immediately went aft; I followed; and on meeting Sir George coming 
from the cabin close to the wheel, he took off his cocked hat with his 
right hMid, holding his long spy-glass in his left, making a low and 
profound tew, said, “ Sir George, I giveiyou joy of the victory!’* 
“ Poh said the chief, as if half angry, the day is not half won yet.” 
“ Break the line, Sir George!” said your father, ‘‘ the.day is your own, 
and I will insure you the victory.” “ No,” said the admiral, “ I will 
not break my line.” After another request and another refusal, Sir 
Charles desired the helm to be put a-port; Sir George ordered it to 
starboard. On your father ordering it again to port, the admiral 
sternly said, ‘‘ Remember, Sir Charles, that I am commander-in-chief 
—starboard, sir,” addressing the master, who, during this controversy, 
had placed the helm amidships. Both the admiratend captain then 
separated; the former going aft, and the latter forward. In the course 
of a couple of minutes or so, each turned and again met nearly on the 
same spot, when Sir Charles quietly and coolly again addressed the 
chief—Only break the line, Sir George, and the day is your own,” 
The admiral then said, in a quick and !|iurried way, “ Well, well, do 
as you like;” and immediately turned round and walked into the 
after cabin. The words‘KPort the helm!” were scarcely uttered, 
when Sir Charles ordered me down with directions to commence firing 
on the larboard side. On iny r?tT;ra to the quarter-deck, I found the 
Formidable passing between two French ships, each nearly touching 
us. We were followed by the Namur, and the rest of the ships 
astern; and from that moment the victory was decided in our favour. 

‘ You may naturally suppose I was very young at the time ; but the 
circurtastances made such an irppression on ray mind, that they are as 
fresh in my memory as if it occurred but yesterday; and 1 much 
doubt if there is a man now living who saw and heard so much of the 
transaction as myself, except, probably, my friend Sir Joseph Yorke, 
\v}io was also a brother aide-de-camp. ■ ^ 

* Having thus stated mere matters of fact just hs they occurred, and 
within my own knowledjje, I leave any man to draw what inference 
he^J)leases; but I would ask him, supposing the admiral had had such 
a conversation, either jointly or separately with Mr. Clerk, previous 
to their leaving England, or l^mt these great and gallant officers had 
ever consulted together on the subject of breaking the enemy’s line, 

9 ' ' would 
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Avoultl sucli a difference of opinion have existed, or such a kind of con¬ 
troversy, as I have related, liave taken place ? I say, no. 1 am 
most clearly convinced, and my mind most thoroughly satisfied, that 
tlie idea of breaking the line never entered int^ the imagination of 
even your gallant father, till the moment of his leaning on the ham¬ 
mocks, and looking towards the enemy’s ships. His de^ thought at 
tliat instant—his sudden raising his head from his hand, as ifj^had 
just then settled something in his mind—the quick way of his miWagiii 
routui, and the anxious look he gave when he said, “ Dash, where’s 
Sir (reorge ?*’—all c*onvince me that the idea of breaking the line first 
entered his mind at tliat itioinent, and that he seized it with avidity, 

* J think I have sufficiently shown, to tjic satisfaction of every im-, 
partial man, the great probability, if not absolute certainty^ that the 
idea rose in the mind of your excellent father at the ve*ty tte& I have 
pointed out; and that thi^ great event decided the battle is beyond 
doubt. This is my firm opinion ; I have held it for seven and forty 
years, and f sliall continue in the same sentiments to the last moment 
oi’my existence. 

‘ 1 had the good fortune to be much noticed by the captain of the 
fleet, daily and hourly in his cabin, and my time was much occupied hi 
copying various documents; amongst them was a “ Comparative 
Statement of the Force of the PVcnch and English Fleets, showing 
tlie Weight of Metal and Sliot thrown in a Broadside from each.” If, 
lieradventure, you could find such a document amongst your father*s 
papers, I shall be thankful for a copy. I am sure I w'rote some hun¬ 
dreds, and kept one myself, but it has disappeared in the lapse of time. 

‘ I shall feel great satisfaction in giving the son of so good and so 
great a man any further information in my power. 

‘ I have the honour to be, Avith great esteem, 

Your very obliged and devoted Immble servant, 

Cu. Dashw'ood, Capt. R.N/ 

Tills is follow'etl by— 

‘ Kxlrad of a Letter from an Officer of llw Formidable (now a Flng^ 

Officor^)y daiedSormidableffivst now chasing the Fre^ich Fleets Vdih 

Aprih 1782. 

‘ About-minutes past seven o’clock yestverday morning, our 

van ships began firing ; but the enemy had the weather-gage. The 
Formidable was in the centre of our flept, and the Duke ahead-bf us, 
the Namur astern. The Duke Avent to IceAvard, as the rest of the 
lieadmost ships did ; but the Formidable cut through the French line, 
and Sir Samuel Hood, w’ho Avas in the rear, when he saw the bow qf 
tJic Formidable open through the French line, gave three cheers, and 
^■aid the day w’as our^,’—-tSWemew/, pp. 57. 

And again from the same officer— 

‘ Noie^ written at the tme^ by an Officer^ {now a Flq^^Ojfftcer*^) v^io 
served in the Foi^midahle in the Bcdtle of the \2th of ApriL 

‘ .4^out six o'clock on the morning of the 12th of April, 1782, Sir 
* * Vlcc-AilmiraT, Kir Jo6C[)h Sydnejf Yorke, K.C.B. 


von. xLii. NO. nxxxni. 
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Charles Doue^las went into Lord Rodney's cahiii, who was then abed, 
and told him that Providence liad given him the French fleet on 
his lee-bow, on wIiLrh the admiral got up, and gave his general ordei's 
to pre]>are for battle. At half-past seven the engagement began. 
At eleven A. M. there appeared an opening sufScient for our shijts to 
divide the 5*'^rK*h line. Sir Charles observed to the admiral, that 
th(?re^^as now a fine opportunity for severing the rear and half 
4l!€^?fentre from tlie Ville-d6-Paris ; to whicli Lord Rodney rejdicd, 
that it was a very hazardous experiment. Sir CUiarles said, the more 
danger the more glory, if it succeeded, which he doubted not it would. 
But the admiral still objected, and railed oul to the helm, (for we were 
then, as the wind favoured us, luffing up,) No nearer! Sir Charles 
maintained his opinion, and again called out to the lielin to Uiff.” 

‘ Th^^^’ormjdable then pushed ihrottyh the /^V^e, amidst the shmls and 
applauses of our fleet, and by tliis gallant nkiinosuirrc fixed the furUtne of 
the day .*— Sta(e7twnf.^ pp. 57, 58. 

Such is the whole of the evidence of living witnesses, pro(b*ced 
by Sir Howard Douglas, 

Under all circuiuslauccs, wc cannot but consider Sir Charles 
Dashwood’s letter as a most extraordinary production, and not a 
very discreet one ; and as, in point of fact, it may be said to con¬ 
stitute nearly the whole of the evidence, we shall be ol^ligtul to go 
into some detail in our examination of it. \Mien called upon Up 
exercise our judgment as to the accuracy of any nairutive of trans¬ 
actions, and more particularly of conversations, llie degretl of cro 
dibility to be given to i! will depend mainly on the elun acler and 
qualifications of the narrator, the distance of linm that lias elapsed, 
and the practical and moral probability of the facts tliemsehcs. 
Of Sir Charles Dashvvood, we must disavow all km)wledge, c‘\et pl 
that he stands high on the list of captains of the navy ; and tliat, 
at sixty years of age, he has detailed, with circumstantial minute¬ 
ness, a transaction and a conversation slated toihave taken place 
seven and forty years before, and at a time when* he was just thii - 
loen years of age. In the strictures, therefoVc, which we fe(d 
ourselves called upon to make on the letter of Sir Charles Dash- 
wooil, we beg it may be distinctly understood that we liuvc no 
intention whatever to impeath the veracity of the writer, or to ( all 
in question his own belief in what he has so cireuinstaulially staled 
—both of which W'e* utterly disclaim—but we must be pcriniUcd, 
lit the. same time, to question the accuracy of his meniorjf.; and 
the grounds for doing so we shall proceed to rstate. 

We may pass over, for the present, the opening scene of Ibt^ 
dmma, udiere Captain Douglas is represented as leaning on 
the hammocks, his head resting on one hand, his eye glancing on 
the enemy’s line, in deep meditation—in the midst, be it observed, 
of a tremendous cannonading from botlr lines—in fact, at the hottest 

period 
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j)erio(l of the battle—wliile tlie admiral is off the deck, in the after 
cabin. L«!ave we also, for the present, the extraordinary scene after 
this at the wheel—the cocked hat so graccfuH^taken off with the 
right hand—the long s)>y-glass poised in the left—the profound bow 
—tin- vehement altercation—the astpnished master—^and the pacing 
of the qnailer-deck;—all exhibited while the cannons*are roaring 
from ilie ‘ lluindering starboard’ and the ship enveloped in a c!!?inii||i£, 
smoke:—leave we all this for the present, and proceed to describe 
the position of the Formidable at the time. To ascertain this, 
we must also enter somewhat minutely into the circumstances that 
-occasioned, as w'c hope to shew, the manoeuvre .of ‘ passing 
llirough the enemy’s line.’ In a private letter of^ Sir Charles 
Douglas, w'litten, as he says, ‘ by desire of Sir George'Ttodney, 
and his own inclination,’ t» a mutual friend, giving a short account 
of ‘ the glorious and decisive victory,’ and dated Formidable,. 14th 
April, —after stating that ^the ships composing his Ma¬ 

jesty’s lino of battle, being drawn up in close, impenetrable order, 
at the distance of the length of one cable from one another,^ were 
' sliding down slowly and closely under the lee of the enemy’s 
line/ he thus continues 

‘ In stemming towards them, the commander in chief was fired upon 
hy tlie eighth or ninth of Mons. de Grasse’s line, but did not return it, 
the distance being too great, but began with the next, and, by giving 
some little elevaiion to his jtmv, to good effect—still standing on in a 
straight line, with a full sail, and angling in upon the enemy, in artier 
to lieniitrate his line of halile: which, under favour of the vigorous 
impression Rear-admiral Drake.had made, the smoke and most dread¬ 
ful fire of the Duke, our immediate second a-head, the Formidable 
keeping up a most insupportable and a well-directed fire, was happily 
tffeetvd; between the second and third ships astern of the Villede 
i'firis was tlie point of incision, the almost silenced first and second 
liiiving passed our thundering starboard side, almost in contact there- 
AvitJj, about a ship's breadth from us/— -iVauo/ Chron, voL ii. p.*425. 

I'his extract is important, inasmuch as it proves Sir C, 
DaUiwood to be mistaken in saying that ^ the idea of breaking 
the line first entered Sir Charles Doflglas’s mind at the moment 
of his leaning on the hammockSf and looking towards the 
enemy’s ships / it further proves that he is mistaken in saying 
that tlie admiral was in the after-cabin at that critical mcmient," 
for he was giving Orders on deck to elevate the guns; his 
guns— before the h'onnidable approached t&e ^ opening,^ and wo 
shall also show that he was on deck when she pass^ through 
the * opening/ It proves, also, in our estimation, that the ma¬ 
noeuvre was not enfifeiy,accidental, as Is generally supposed, but 
that* when a.shift of wind enabled the Formidable to angle in upon 

3 ? 2 ' the 
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the enemy, she diil so, not merely to get closer to her opponents, 
but in order to penetrate his line of battle. N ow when any measure 
is taken in order accomplish a particular purpose, that purpose 
must have been preconceived and premeditated. The accident 
was liic shifting of the wind, which occurred before any opening 
was perceived. The change of wind allow'ed the Formidable to 
till, as Sir George Rodney stales, she was ^ within half 
uuiskct shot/ This position of the flag-ship, and the disabled 
state of the French ship Glorieux, (close under the lee of which 
the flag-ship passed,) forced the two headmost ships of tlic 
enemy's vaiUo bear up, so that the Fonxiiclablc was actually within 
them, and c\ose to the dismasted Glorieux, almost instantane¬ 
ously f“and this w'ill explain why no previous signal was thrown 
out, to signify the admiraFs intention ofc" passing through the line. 
It is jn truth great nonsense to talk o( intention^ when circum¬ 
stances are constantly changing, and the enemy's fleet is under 
sail; in such cases, the movements of the attacking squadron 
must, in a great degree, be governed by those of the enemy. 

*It would be singular indeed if, while all this was going on—wliihi 
tlie Formidable was ^keeping up a most insuppoitablc Are* from 
lier ^ thundering starboard’—either Sir George Rodney should have 
remained quietly in the after-cabin^, or Capt. Douglas continued 
‘ leaning on the hammocks, in deep meditation, with his head 
resting on one hand, and his eye occasionally (tliat is from time 
to time, and of course during some considerable lime) glancing 
on the enemy’s line/ What he saw, that so suddenly aroused hhn, 
we are not told, but it ooidd only Ijave been the ‘ opening,’ which 
Sir Howard sajs (p. xli,) ^ n)y fallicr observed between the lliird 
and fourth ship, astern of the Ville de Paris for what with the 
lianunocks in front of the quarter-deck, and the hammocks on the 
starboard bulwark, Sir Charles could see nothing whatever but 
what was directly abreast the gangway ; and even in that direction 
\vc may reasonably doubt whether he could distinguish cither ship 
or opening, on account of the smoke, being close to lecw^ard of* 
the enemy’s fire; indeed w e find in the journal of Capt, Fanshaw', 
of tlie Namur, that just a\ this lime ‘ the centre ceased firing, 
not being able to see round us for smoke/ The Formidable, 
however, we may conclude, as we shall presently show moi‘e 

• " I ' !■ .1 I. I ■■ I I I — -.. ■■ 

* P«;r:ions not much versed !n maridme matters might suppose that the alleged going 
into the afier-cabin was to fcvoid dagger, and fdr the sake of security; it is, in fact, a 
less secure place than the quarter-d^lc, owing to splinters from the lining, furniture, Stc. 
fh the case of Rodney, who had just recovered from a fit of the gout, and was not in a 
state lo mount the temporary ladder to the poop, the stera-gallery leading from tbc after- 
cabin was the place Irom which he could observe best the movements of full one half 
of bis own and the enemy’s fleets; but our readto will find ^.and-by ibM ihe 
ftdnkiral was mi in the cabin at idl at ihe tint mvMibned Sir C. Uaulrumd. 

* distinctly, 
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distinctly, was at that moment abreast of the critical spot which 
Mas to decide the fate of the day. It is nqt easy, from such 
jarring and contradictory materials as the ^ips’ logs are, in 
lime of buttle, at least those that we have seen, to ascertain the 
precise rate at which the two fleets were passing eachiOther'l but 
the conclusion we have come to, by comparing them tofj^er, 
M’arrants us in stating it at somewhere about ninety yardspW** 
minute, or three miles an hour. The distance of one ship in the 
line from another being a cable's length, M^e may take the length 
of each ship, and the intermediate space or opening between it 
and the next, somewhere about three hundred yards.* Now, if 
we allow one minute, or one and a half, from the nK>n>«ei when 
Capt. Douglas w as aroused from his ^ deep meditation,' and uttered 
tlie sudden exclamation of ‘ Dash ! where is Sir George V to the 
conclusion of the altercation that followed, and add them to the 
^couple of iiiimiies or so' that were occupied in paciuglhe deck 
to and fro, something in the manner of Sir reter and Lady 
Teazle on the stage, and in shifting the helm from midships.to 
port, we shall have, at the very least, a consumption of three 
minutes and a half. It may be right, therefore, to intiuire what 

the Formidable was doing all this time ? She could not remain 
stationary before the ‘ opening and, with her helm amidships, 
we imagine she would no longer angle in, but probably draw off 
a little, and run straight down parallel to the French line, for three 
hmKlr<‘d yards, in which case she must not only have passed the 
^ opening,' but got between the first and second ship, or rather 
abreast of the second sliip, from the van of the enemy’s rear division j 
in which position she must, like the Duke, have gone to leew'ard 
of the headmost ships of the euemVs rear, and nothing decisive 
M ould have been done on that day. , But no such thing happened ; 
on the contrary, slie actually passed on the w^ealher-side of the 

* This rate of the ships of the two fleets passing each other we obtain thys ? In the log 
of t!ir An«on we find it stater) that ‘ at 40 minutes past 7 we began to fire at the enemy ; 
the first ship we engaged was the twenty-fourth ship from the enemy’s rear. At 9, having 
pubscU all the French line, we ceased firing.’ Now, twenty-four ships in eighty minutes 
gi\c H 4 minutes for passing each ship ; which comCs very near the fesult ofwhat is started 
in the log of the Formidable,—* at 8 minutes past 8 we began to engage—5 minutes 
(■'hould be 9h. 5n.), stopt onr firing, having cut through the enemy’s line.’ Accot^ing 
to Sir Gilbert Hlane th® Formidable received the fire of sixteen sliips, that is, they com¬ 
menced the 9th. from tlie van, (Sir C. Douglas says, Btb. or 9lh.) Now, sixteen sbipa ii^ 
fifty-seven minutes gi\e 3*5 minutes in passing each ship, 'ihe ihips engaged at*cablc'ff 
length asunder—that is, from one hundred to one hundiyd and twenty fathoms—and 
adding to this the ship’s length, we may assume the space occupied by each ship, and Iho 
iiitermcdiotc space, at ihiee hundred yards ; we shall then have from the d<xia in the Aji- 
son’s log the rate at which the two lines passed each other, namely about three miles an 
liour, or a little more than three hundred yards in Ihree-and^-half minutes, or ninety 
yards in a minute. The log of^be Formidable wifi gi^e not quite three miles an hour, 
or atsfiut two hundred and rjinely-fuur yards in three and-a-nalf minutes, or eighty- 
four yards per minute. * 
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first * opening,’ dose to llie Glorieux. In breaking tbe line, says 
Sir Gilbert lilane, ‘ the Founidable passed so near the Glorieux, 
that I could see tl/e cannoneers throwing away their sponges and 
handspikes, in order to save themselves by running below, while 
our guns were served with the utmost animation.’ 

Itnjay b*e urged that Mr. Yorke’s ‘ Notes at the time,’ and 
of his Letter,’ written the following day, tend to 


support at least one part of the statement of Sir Charles Dash- 
wood. In the second of these, this young gentleman says,' At 
eleven a.m. there appeared an opening sufficient for our ships 
to divide the French line.’ Here he has committed a mistake of 


at least two {tours, as to the time when this important event took 
place. *^t could not have been at eleven that ‘ Sir Charles ob¬ 
served to the admiral, there was noiv a fine opportunity for 
seivering the rear and half the centre from the Ville de Parisit 
had been done full two hours before. The admiral, however, be 
the hour what it might, could not, according to Mr. Yorke’s 
‘ Notes,’ have been in the after-cabin when the event actually 
took place—it is certain that he was then on his quarter-deck. 

We can well imagine, however, that while the Formidable 
was angling in towards the enemy, some conversation may 
have passed between the admiral and Sir Charles, on the oppor¬ 
tunity which a shift of wind was giving them, and it would 
be nothing out of character even if the latter should have sug¬ 
gested the measure to the former: so far, indeed, from this being 
inconsistent with his situation, it was a part of his duty, as directed 
by his instructions, ‘ to assist the commander-in-chief in the va¬ 
rious details and arrangements for the management of the fleet, 
and for maintaining it in the most efficient state possible.’ 

When the ardour and enthusiasm of the day, created by the 

* shouts and applauses,’ which were loud enough to silence the 

* cannon^ roar,’ had subsided, and the judgment become more 
cool, the ‘ Extract of the letter,’ written on the following day, by 
the same yomig midshipman, contains nothing but the simple fact, 
that ^ tile Formidable cut through the French line,’ except, What 
we can scarcely imagine to have been a fact, that Sir Samuel Hood 
saw the bow of the Formidable open throughlQle French line, and 

* gave three cheers.’ The Barfleur, Hood’s vessel, was the thirteenth 
ship in the rear of the Formidable, three thousand nine Hundred 
yards, or two miles and,a quarter nearly, distant! they must then have 
been tremendous cheers heard by the latter Ship. The former 
nfight, perhaps, if the smoke would let her, have seen the stern of 
tlieFormidable; though ev«| this was^Ipng sight, when we consider 
that the very next ship to the adnadraJi’s ‘ceased firing, not hgiag 
abte’ to see round them for emokea^^at Sir James Saumarez, 
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who fonunanded tlie Russell, which w'as the seventh ship from the 
forniidable, or little more than half the distance of the Barfleur, 
says that he could not sec the Formidable when she went through 
the lino. We merely notice these slips as showing that boys of 
ihiiU'cn cannot be expected to note down witli precision what is 
passing around them, especially in the hurry, and buslie, aqd con¬ 
fusion, the noise and smoke, with which they are smroulRte^,ju 
time of battle. If Mr. Yorke, who wrote his * Notes* at the tim^" 
could bo mistaken on some points, how much more liable to such 
mistakes must Sir C. IJashwood be, who writes seven and forty 
years after the event ? The one refers to his ^ Notes,' the other 
appeals to his ^ memory ;* and this circumstance of itself will ac¬ 
count for the little agreement there is between the two ^Rctements 
of the two midshipmeu aides-de-camp, wdio, being on the same 
quarter-deck, saw and heard, or might have seen and heard, the 
same things and the same conversation, and yet report them dif¬ 
ferently. 

But we have not yet done with Sir Charles IJashwood's letter. 
Tlie improbability of the trausaction, taken literally, as stated in 
that letter, must, wo thiuk, be obvious to every one; but if for a 
inoiuent we suppose it actually to have happened, what are we 
to think as to tlie moral nature of that most extraordinary alter¬ 
cation, which it reports to have occurred on the quarter-deck of 
one of Lis majesty’s ships, bearing the flag of the coinmander-in- 
cliief ?—an altercation that terminated in a way which must have 
had the efl’cet of sinking Sir George Rodney into utter disgrace 
in the eyes of the whole ship’s company? What! is it possible 
that a lirave and high-minded admiral, who had so often dis¬ 
tinguished himself in presence of the enemy, should, on so mo¬ 
mentous an occasion, have submitted to the humiliation of being 
fort ed, as it were, to the base compliance of giving up the com¬ 
mand of the slifp in which liis flag was flying, in the very hottest 
moment of the battle, to an inferior officer?—that vety officer 
who, forgetting Iris station, had not only disobeyed his orders, but 
dictated other orders, in direct contradiction to those of his admiral? 
Could he so easily consent, after declaring, as is stated by Mr. 
Y orke, that the ^jieriment w^as a hazardous one,’ to waive his own 
judgment, and risk, according to thatjudgment, the loss of his wl|ple 
fleet? It cannot be—such an idea involves a moral impossibility. 
Let US only for a nwmient imagine what a scene must have been exhi- 
bit^Eid to the bye-stauders on tlie quarti^rjrdeck. ‘ Break the line, Sir 
George! ’ ‘ No, 1 will not break my line !' ^ Break the line, Sir 
George!’ ^ No !* ^ Put the helm a-port,’ said Sir Charles. ' Put 
fli^elm a-starboard,* a^djSir Georg^. ^ Put the helm a-port/ said 
Sir Charlqs, a second on- which the admiral a^mly said, as 

well, 
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well, indeed, he might, ^ Remember, Sir Charles, that \ am 
commander-in-chief—starboard, sir;’ addressing the master, who, 
during this strange^ altercation, not knowing what to do, had kept 
the helm a-midships; and here, odd enough, it appears to have 
remained ^ for a couple of minutes or so,’ or probably, us we have 
endeavoured to show, three minutes and a half, wHile the two dis- 
jjj^l^vfg'separated, walking the <piarter-deck in contrary directions, 
until, meeting again, Sir Charles says, ^quietly and coolly,’ ^ Only 
break the line, Sir George, and the day is your own’—where¬ 
upon the admiral, in a quick and hurried way, says, ^ Well, 
well, do as you likeand immediately turns round and walks 
into the after-cabin—we suppose, to give vent to his wounded 
feelings,"*" and*^ weep over his lost reputation, \Mieilier he re¬ 
mained there the whole nine subsequent I ours which the chace and 
the tight occupied, we are not told ; nor, if that was not so, at what 
period he again appeared on the quarter-deck. The termination 
of this extraordinary scene is given by Sir Howard Douglas, but 
on what authority he does not inform us; but ^ it terminated,’ he 
sayS, ^ most satisfactorily to my father, as \vas evinced to all on the 
quarter-deck of the Formidable, by the air and tone of exulting 
confidence with which he turned and gave directions for the l*'or- 
midable to luff, and stand through the enemy’s line, and for the 
stern ships to follow'.’— Statement, p. 43. 

If this be not superseding Rodney in his command, we know not 
what it is to be superseded. But we repeal, that conduct like this, 
on the piart either of Rodney or of Douglas, is, in our opinion, 
morally impossible. The high sense, of the honour and the im¬ 
portance of his command would have weighed with the one, and 
a sense of duty and obedience with the other. Had such a scene, 
as is stated in the letter, taken place ou the quarter-deck of the 
flag-ship, before every body there, it must have hceu talked of 
and canvassed in every ward-room and every cocTipit throughout 
the fleet" Letters w^ould have poured into England by every 
ship, and been published in every newspaper and magazine of 
Londpn; instead of which, w^e believe may assert, that not a 
syllable ever transpired, eithc^i' in conversation in the fleet or out of 
it, or through the press, down to this hour, of any such altercation 
as that which is so circumstantially and dramatically detiiiled in 
letter of Sir C. Dafj^wood. Besides, those w^o knew' Rodney 
say, that he was the last man to have thus succuiAilied, and sub¬ 
mitted to such degradatibn; and much as w'e tbitik liira injured 
bye the party, who so hastily and unjustly recalled lum before they 
knew his victory, we should say that, under the circumstances 
stated iii the letter, instead of die that^k# ofeparbament, the pennon 
awd the peerage which he jjltiiwatety ought to have 

been 
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been liied by a court-martial, and dismissed, as he undoubtedly 
would have been, from his Majesty^s naval service. 

Jl may be satisfactory, however, to the friends of this gallant 
admiral to know, that there is, as we have already hinted, good 
and substantial testimony to prove that he did not ^ turn round 
and walk into the after-cabin,’ but that he was on f!ie carter- 
deck, both before, and after, and at the time, that the FomRdobJe,,, 
cut through the French line. 

Some eight years ago, Sir Gilbert Blane published a book on 
medical subjects, in which the campaign of furnished him 

with many observations, illustrative of the importance and iu- 
riuence of the study of health. In this book, he gives an account 
of that interesting part of the battle when the Frencir*line w'as 
crossed. Sir Gilbert was on deck at the time, by the side of his 
friend Sir George Rodney. His testimony, thus incidentally 
introduced, cannot be called in question; it was writlcu wdth no 
relation to any disputed point, nor with any party feeling. After 
noticing the general blaze of flame and peals of thunder along both 
lines, till the h'ormidable broke through that of the enemy,*he 
j)roceeds thus;— 

‘ Iri the act of doing so, we passed within pistol-shot of the Glo- 
rieux, of »seveuty-four guns, which was so roughly handled, that, 
being shorn of all her masts, bowsprit, and ensign-staff, but with the 
white flag nailed to the stump of one of the masts, breathing defiance, 
as it were, in her last moments, became a motioidess hulk, presenting 
a spectacle which struck onr admiral's fancy as not unlike remains 
of a fallen hero; for, being an indefatigable reader of Homer, ho ex- 
chunied^ “ that now was to be*the contest for the body of Patroclus 1” 
But the conlest was already at an end ; fpr the enemy's fleet, being 
separated, fell into confusion, a total rout ensued, and victory was no 
longer doubtful/— Sdeci Dissertations, &c., p. 75. • 

ISow^ w e would ask, does this description of the admiral’s con¬ 
duct look like that of a man who, but a moment before, had 
walked into the ufter-cahin, after being so \vorried, agitated, and 
iniluted as to have thrown up the command of his ship to an 
inferior officer? Does it not app^r, on the contrary, tHathe 
w as cool, collected, and even playfulas we should have expected 
a Rodney to be, amidst ' a blaze of flame fnd'peals of thundef ’,? 
But we have not done yet. We hapM to have in our 
session a letter on i)rofessioual subjects^^ the same intelhgdat 
writer, written a few months ago, to W'Woli the following posl- 

script IS appended. . . ^ 

‘ P.S.—Tuesday morning. More last words. The P.S. is in clanger 

of becoming, like that of ]th^ .ladies, 'ihg most important part' of the 

letl^. It Avas begun se^firaldays ago; and J%dVe, since then, seen 

the advertis€inent'%f 'the •fiN^ieon.d editioi^ of fey ^fiend Sir Howard 

Douglas's 
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DougWs Treatise on Gunnery, in which lie is said to bear hard on 
Jhe merits of Lord Rodney. I know Sir Howard to be a gentleman 
of the purest honour, and that he is quite incapable of advancing any 
thing but what he bedieves to be ]>erfectly consistent with truth; und 
1 am sure he will not go tlie length of those who have propagated the 
belief that Jyord R. was not on the quarter-deck ^ring the whole 
action^'it that lie was shut up in a box in the hold, or somewhere 
of lifinn’s way. In proof of this, take the following little 
anecdote. At the hottest part of the battle, he was not only on the 
quarter-deck, but on the foremost part of it; for, not being able to 
have a clear view of the enemy's line over thg gunwale, barricaded as 
it was with hammocks, he advanced to the starboard gangway, where 
he had a clear view, and then, turning round, and not finding any of 
his aides^ile camp at hand at that moment, and no time being to be 
lost, (for in a few minutes we must have been alongside, or rather 
close on the quarter of the Glorieux, the ship astern of which the line 
was broke,) he gave me orders to go to tlie louder gun-deck ■with his 
orders to rai-ie their metal —a phrase new to me, and which I might 
haye been dull enough not to understand, had I not caught its 
meaning from having fresh in ray mind the following couplet of 
Hudibras, (a work in which Voltaire says there is more wit tlian any 
in existence):— 

* Thus cannons slioot the higher pitches, 

The lower vou let down their l>reeches.' 

And if this is true, so must the converse be; so that the drift of the 
admiral^s orders was no other than to take the poor de\dls between 
■wind and ^yater. On my feturn from below, I was just in time to 
witness W^iat you see in print at p. 75 (already quoted), where I 
have omitted this incident, thinking it mot much in cliaracter for me 
to be there at all; but I cannot now resist the narrative prwitus of 
old age in communicating H to you as a little gossip.’ 

There is no* hick of memory here—no mark of senility—-no 
appearance of the ' narrative pruritus of old age^ in this state¬ 
ment, which carries a conviction of its truth along with it. We 
hud IK) walking into the after-cabin here; here we have the 
admiral, in propria persona^ on tl)e quarter-deck and at the gang¬ 
way, •eagerly, at^tcnlively, and minutely inspecting and watching 
what was going on. He directed the writer to go down with his 
orders to the lower gun-deck to raise their metal, which metal, by 
the M^ay, had been given ^ some little elevation'* in running down 
the line, on account c^^he distance, as mentioned in Sir Cliarles 
Douglas's private letter; and Sir George saw it was now necessary 
to raise the breeches i^e giius, in order to depress the muzzles, 
ai*i ^ take the poor devils between wind and water;’ and all this 
was going on just at the time when the Formidable was ap¬ 
proaching the Gloriepx, an9 Just at the* precise moment 
Sir C« Dashw^ood's ektriio|diiiary drama* ia* stM^d to have 
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on the quarter-deck. But UjO curiotis part of this ex¬ 
hibition is, that at tliis critical and eventful nioment neither of 
the Admirals aides-de-camp was, de facto, at hand; where om of 
them was, Sir tJ. Dushwood himself tells us. ' The words, port 
the h<*!m/" were scarcely uttered,' says he, ^ when Sir Charles 
Dou^l as orderdH me down with directions to coinnieftce firing on 
the larboard side. On my return to the quarter-deck, I imfud the. 
Fonnidalile passing between two French ships, each nearly touch¬ 
ing ns." Thus does this little incidental mention by Sir Gilbert, 
oi the absence of the aides-de*cainps, most strongly corroborate 
the fact, lliut, at tlie very moment of the Admiral’s alleged reth'e- 
ment in the cabin, lie was actually giving orders on the quarter¬ 
deck, and that Jieither Mr. J)ashwood nor Mr. Yorki^^as there. 
Cleailyand siilisfaclorily«tlreu has it been proved, that Kodney wiv 
on the qnarlcr-deck before^ during^ and after the Formidable 
passed tluough the enemy’s line. 

if it Ixi asked, as we believe it has been, Vi^Uat Dr. Blano 
was doing on the quarter-deck, he has himself already answered 
that question. ^ Having but little knowledge and no practice in 
surgery, and as there w'as the full complement of medical officers 
on board, i requested the admiral’s leave to absent myself from 
the <juarlers assigned me, and to remain with him on the quarter- 
dtutk during the action.’ 

VVe may here introduce a passage in ^ Cumberland’s Memoirs,’ 
which Sir Howard Douglas has })robably never met with, and 
which, if Cumbei land’s memory did tiot also deceive him, when 
full of years, though ‘ still mi possession of his faculties,’ would 
alone be decisive of the question between Rodney and Douglas, 
as to the measure of breaking the line,‘if no other testimony were 
to bo had. 


‘ My friend Sir Charles Douglas, captain of the fleet, confessed to 
me that he himself had been adverse to the experiment, tuid in dis¬ 
cussing it with the admiral had stated his ohj^icais; t& these he 
got no other answer but that “ his counsel Was not called for ; he 
required obedience only, he did not want advice.” Sir Char}ps also 
told me, that whilst tlie project was^n opetatioc^ (die battle tfiep. 
raging,) his own attentioa being occupied by the defence made 

by the French Glorieux against the ships tha!t were pouring thdr fire 
into het, upon bis crying out, “ Behold, SkAJeorge, the 
Trojans contending; for the body of Patr^us!” the admir^, then 
pacing the quarter-deck in great agitatiof, pending the ei^riment 
of his manoeuvre, (which in the insta'^cc oi one ship unavoidably 
miscarried,) peevishly exclaimed, “ Damn the ifereeks ’hnd damn\ho 
Trojans ; I have other things to thihk^of,” When a few minutes 
his supporting ship having throt^ tihe French line in a 
gallant style, turtang a smile of j# tpBk Gbaries Douglas, he 
cried out, ” Now, my dear friend, 1 am the eorvioe of your Greoka 

* and 
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and Trojan?, and the whole-of Homers Iliad, or as much of it as you 
please, for the enemy is in confusion, and our victory is scctare ” 
This Anecdote, correctly as I relate it, I had from that gallant officer, 
nntiniely lost to his country, whose candour scorned to rob his 
admiral of one leaf of his laurels, and who, disclaiming all share in 
the manoeuvre,—nay, confessing he had objected to if-; did in the most 
pointeir'Uhd decided terms again and again repeat his honourable 
•flftfestations of the courage and conduct of his commanding officer on 
that memorable day.’—p. 409—411, 

Singularly euougli, we have here a second edition of the 
contest for the body of Patroclus: the disputants, however, 
being changed. We incline to think that Sir Gilbert has the 
better of*Xne*contesl: he was on the spot, and by the side of 
the admiral; Cumberland writes from memory, many years after 
his conversation with Sir Charles; and ‘ memoriae «w//a 
How'ever, the drama is well got up, and the characters in better 
keeping; the action appropriate, full of animation and bustle, so 
well suited to the occasion, and very unlike that culm repose in 
Wie* contemporaneous scene we have already given, from another 
hand, of the * deep meditation on the hammocks ’ and the retire¬ 
ment in the ^ after-cabin.’ Disagreeing, as tlie statements of 
Blane and Cumberland do, as to the arrangement of the 
chai'acters in the dramatis pmonup, their very dilference proves 
the correctness of the fact, that the approximation to the Glo- 
rieux was the point of time;—that ilomer was put in requi¬ 
sition that Rodney bore his pint in dje dialogue, and that he 
w^as not only on the qusirtcr-deck, bu^full of vigour and activity. 
The disclaimer of Sir Charles .Douglas ‘ of all share in the 
manoeuvre’ is repeated, k terms equally strong, in the ‘ Sup¬ 
plement to Cumberland’s Memoirs.’ 

‘ My friend Sir Charles Dotiglas, upon his return to England, told 
me that the merit of cutting the French line rested'entirely with his 
admiral, stud that his own opinion even went against it. In my as¬ 
sertion, of this fact, I am strictly correct.*—vol. ii. p, 375. 

Itkr ’wc confess, almost impossible to believe that, however 
hii tke^ry may have, slipped as to a minor and unimporianl par* 
ticular, Mri’Cu|iibferland should have forgotten the bearing of 
his fiiend Dougm’s statement as to the great question about tlic 
'ipfopo^al to break De Grasse’s line; the old litcratcur solemnly 
attests tlic accqracy of bis recollection on thai point,—he could 
have iio motive td hiis-state anything on this business,^—and 
intl9ed:>he was utterly incapable of wilftilly so doing under any 
circunistauces*;^ iio was vain man, but he was every inch a 
gen^man not\vikatan(|ing, t,We feel quit^ convinced that if Sir 
IL Jpouglas h^d passages* in CUrmberiaqd’s bc^, 

ibcrjei would have been uo diecasion for this article. 


Having 
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Having now gone^lhrough and, as we think, demolished the 
whole of the borrowed evidence brought forward by Sir Howard 
Douglas, very little more remains to be said ; for, however re¬ 
markable it may appear, there is not one tittle *of evidence in the 
possession of Sir Howard beyond what we have stated, that goes 
directly to the p6int in question. In fact, he brings forward but one 
single letter of his father (that from which we have alread^Jlioted), 
and this letter goes only to establish the fact, that no communication 
of Clerk s Essay was ever made to him. But the concluding pa* 
ragraph of this letter is supposed to bear on the question of 
breaking the line, and much stress is laid on it, as corroborative 
of the ^ other testimony’ we have gone through, and on which Sir 
Howard Douglas ^ claims for his father’s memory he never 
could be prevailed iipoivto claim publicly for himself.’ The para¬ 
graph is as follows :—‘ He it is in whose mind the ideas rise with 
the occasion, and who seizes the decisive moment when it presents 
itself, that gains a decisive victory,’ What preceded this para¬ 
graph Sir Howard does not inform us; but in its present naked 
slate, it may be considered as neither more nor less than a irtere 
aphorism, or abstract maxim, which may apply to every body, 
and to any body—to Rodney just as well as to Douglas; rather, 
we should say, to the former,—otherwise, how does Sir Howard 
Douglas reconcile the inconsistency so apparent with the whole 
IciuMir of his father’s conduct and conversation, as stated by him¬ 
self, if ivr Charles meant the above maxim as applicable to him¬ 
self, who had, on all occasions, so strenuously and invariably per¬ 
sisted in den}ing even a participation in the event to which it is 
supposed to allude? Sir Howard offers to show the letter to 
any person desirous of perusing it: tluen why not have printed it ? 
It would then be seen by the context wliether the general apho¬ 
rism above quoted was meant to be applied to any particular indi¬ 
vidual, and to* whom. Sir Howard, however, is pleased to 
a|)ply it to his father; and to assume, as a certainty, that it was 
meant it should be so applied- * Sir Charles Douglas,’ he ob¬ 
serves, ‘ on this great primary occasion, saw, instinctively, the 
opportunity,—the idea rose with i\n occasion,’'—and the daring 
principle of action was instantly applied.’ That the idea rose 
with tlie occasion; that the operation of breaking the enemy’s 
was not predetermined, and perhaps not premeditated; that i )0 
concerted plan of such a manoeuvre had ever been discussed, we 
conceive must be obvious to all; and tliat file operation of cutting 
through the line was a contingency, arising out of a shift*of 
wind at the moment, when the dismasted ship Gloiieux occasioned 
Uie tw'O headmost ship^i of the enemy’s reaf^ next to her, to bear 
up "a little; and thus make the ^ opening wd liy which a convic- 
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tion must have flashed on the minds of botji the admiral and tlio 
captain of the fleet, at the same moment, that a most decided ad- 
vantage niigiit be taken of it; and we think it is obvious enongli, tfs 
we have already said, that some short conversation would necessa¬ 
rily ensue as to the best mode of profiting by that contiiigenry. !t 
must be resollccled tliat it was ^ at the hottest part of the^battlc’ 
when tiiis opening was discovered, and when the I'ormidabh^ was 
Within ^ half musket shot ’ of the enemy’s line. It w'us therefore 
amidst the incessant roar of the cannon, that this conveiBationmust 
Iiave taken place, and might very well have been mistaken by the 
youthful bystanders, who alone are llie reporters of it; but that 
Sir George Rodney w'as not unprepared for such a mode of attack 
must be^uife obvious, from his having, two years before, when 
he engaged the Frencli fleet oft* Martinico, stated in his ofiicial 
letter, tli^t he ^ gave notice, by public signal, that iiis intention 
was to attack the enemy’s rear with his whole force.’ I’hat same 
‘ idea must have risen’ on the present ^ occasionand, on sug¬ 
gesting it, he miglit have observed to his captain, as Mr. York<^ 
say^ he did, that it was nevertheless ^ a hazardous experimentin 
this he would only agree with Le P^re Paul fJosle. i\ll w^o con¬ 
tend for is, that the extract which Sir Howard has produced tells 
more for Sir George Rodney than for Sir Charles Douglas; for 
we cannot pei'suade ourselves, from the unassuming cliaracter of 
Sir Charles, that he would have thus alluded to himself, us being 
the author of ^ the decisive victory,’which he on all other 4 >ccasion.s 
indignantly disavowed. 

In conclusion, w'c cannot at all agree w ith Sir Ifoward J)ouglas, 
tliat there existed the least cull upon him to guard the fainc, 
either of his father or of Lord Rodney, by impugning or dispjov- 
iog the assertion made by Professor* Playfair, some eight or ten 
years ago, that Clerk’s system of naval tactics had suggested the 
most remarkable feature in the battle against l>e Grasse. V\e 
think it dear enough, that neither Rodney nor Douglas had lu ard 
of Clerk’s views at that period. But if this had been otherwise— 
w'hat«tben? What liouour, we would ask, has Lord J^uncan lost 
by publicly avowing, as it ist^ertain he alw^ays did, that lie followed 
Clerk’s suggestions in the battle of Camperdown? 

Sir Charles Douglas’s character and reputation as a gallunf, 
hlghmiuded, intelligent, and skilful officer, has been loo well csta- 
blislied in the naval service, to be in the slightest degree afi'ccted 
by what the indiscreet friends of Mr, Clerk may have said, (and 
tlicy have said nothing that we know of in his dishonour,) in 
support of a system which must be allowed by all to have great 
merit, and to be a very woriderful performance for a landsman to 
have accomplished. Rodney was ever r©ady«to speak of, him iif the 

® highest 
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8t terms of praisg. ‘ My own captain, Sir Charles Douj^las/ 
.says tli(? admiral in bis public despatch, ^ mepts everything I can 
possibly say ; his iinrcinitted diligence and activity greatly eased me 
in llic unavoidable fatigue of the day/ lie was also included, by 
uaiiK', though but a captain, in the vote of thanks of the two houses 
of jjailiainont. In short, we believe Sir Charles Dou^t^Jo have 
been, as he is characterized by a bruUier ollicer in CharnoclcS Ht'o- 
^raphiaNavails a very good, a very brave, and a very honest man/ 
As to Lord llodney, the reputation of such a man is public 
]>ropertv, and as such will not want abler defenders than ourselves, 
who have taken up the case solely on thivS ground. His fatnily, w'C 
think, may, in the meantime, rest satisfied that some b^i er proof 
must be adduced, before sucli .statements as those mw brought 
forward by Sir Howaril Douglas will affix any stain to the character 
of so brave and (iistinguishe<l an officer, who fought four general 
actions as commander-in-chief, and took three admirals of the 
eiunny from the fleets of three of the most powerful maritime na¬ 
tions of his time,—one French, one Hutch, and one Spanish, Lei 
lliem console themselves with the reflection, humiliating as it is, 
that mankind are but too prone to endeavour to pull down to a 
low'cr level every man whose deeds stand pre-eminently conspicu¬ 
ous ; let lliem recollect that the victories of Marlborough were 
ascribed to Cadogan ; of Blucher, to Gneisenau ; and of Welling¬ 
ton to Murray, No wonder, then, that tlie subordinate characters 
of tlic fleet, which coiiquercd He Grass<^, shonki liave indulged in 
such theories as were rife at the lower <*nd of almost every iness- 
lable througii the Peninsular <;aw*paigns—and that with midship¬ 
men of tliirteen, however sagacious observers of mankind, however 
deep in naval tactics, and however accui^ately accpiainled with the 
habits of order and subordination practised in his majesty’s naval 
service, it should have been considered as quite certain, that 
Ifodney would have been nobody without his Honglas. Nelson 
and Buonaparte, if wc may be allowed' to associate two siich 
names, (and a parallel ^ in the manner of Plutarch ’ might be 
drawn,) are, perhaps, the only two, in modern times, W'ho have4iad 
no other shadows than their own—so tfue is it, that 


‘ Envy doth merit as its shade pursue, 

And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.’ 

Bodney’s character, both public and private, though it di4“ 
(‘Scape calumny, pasSed successfully tlirougl 4 tJie ordeal, an4 we 
have no doubt that the laurels, whicli have flourished on his tomb 
for eighl-and-thirty years, will stand a more severe gale a 
mere Iransicut breeze, which, though it may havfe just ruffled their 
leaves, will pass away widiout leaving the smallest blight behind. 

Akt. 
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IV.— Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North 
America; being u Diary of a Winter^s Route from Halifax to 
the Canadas, and during Four Months^ Residence in the Woods 
on the borjders of Lakes Huron and Simcoc. By George Head, 
' Esq. J-iondon. 8vq. 1829, 

^J ^ Rough T^otes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 

South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
Diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer resi¬ 
dence in the woods there. The authors (if we mistake not) are 
brothers., and grandsons of Moses Mendez, well known among the 
men of letters of his day. 

Mr. tii^d, being ordered to a station in Upper Canada, lauded 
at Halifax in the latter end of Novqpiber; the passage of the 
river St. Lawrence was already closed, and he had therefore to 
make bis way thither over land, a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles. The lime of year could hardly have been worse 
for the journey; though November is to the Nova Scotians their 
best mouth, so much so, indeed, as to be called, for its ^ fresh frosty 
air and bright sun,’ the Indian summer. There is an old proverb 
in our own coilntry which prays for deliverance from Hull, Hali¬ 
fax, and one other place that may as well be nameless : it is no 
longer applicable to either of these English towns, but Mr. 
Head’s account of the climate of Halifax in Nova Scotiq.brought 
the deprecative aspiration to our lips. The sun is powerful and 
oppressive in July and August; cold evenings in September, with 
frosts increasing in severity. October variable—with rough gules 
iVom the north-w^est, sweeping the*frozen continent, and answer¬ 
ing to our easterly w'indsv Then the Indian summer, in which, 
however, some days are close and foggy, others clear and intensely 
cold, and the temperature sometimes var)dng as much as forty de- 
grees^u four-and-twenty hours ! December, the snow begins to 
lie, thermometer usually about twelve degrees below the freezing 
point. January, sometimes ten or iifteen below zero. Violent 
and^ frequent snow-storms in February. ' In March, clouds of 
hail and sleet sweep along tlie streets with a force hard to be with¬ 
stood by man or beast. One day you have to wade through deep 
fresh snow, before night a fog sets in with a rapid thaw ; heavy 
•rain succeeds, and torrents of water and melting snow rush down 
the steep streets; the thick cake of ict which encrusts the ground 
is then laid bare; it Cracks into fissures,’ which form, as it were, 
tl>e beds of little rivers, discharging lire melted snow into the sea, 
and ‘ walking becomes even more disagreeable and dangerous than 
ever.’ Hardly two days in April are alike. You have the varie¬ 
ties of deep and fresh snow, soft and floppy, or covered Witli a 

crackling 
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crackling coat of ice ; and the north-west wind rages with a vio¬ 
lence against which only the young and active can make Way. In 
May, the weatlier has but little improved; fre<juent snow miies 
witli mud, till the streets are like a bog, and would be considered, 
ill any other part of the w'orld, impassable. Weak%>iistitution8 
are tried by keen, frosty winds, wi^h a warm sun, as 'Weft« a^ bv the 
excessive variation of temperature; those who are sUbjectwpul- 
monary attacks suft’er considerably, but rheumatic people do not 
complain—rheumatism, which in England is more prevalent 
any other disease, belonging rather to a damp climate than a se¬ 
vere one. In June, though the sun is powerml, summer has not 
yet arrived : floating ice islands infest the coast; in t he ho ttest day 
the sea-wind ‘ drives before it a dense, chillitig fog, liSe*ai moving 
pillar over the town, and the very eyes feel wet and cold.’ 

lUit if this be no land for the vine and the olive, the myrtle and 
the orange, there are few parts of the globe where earth and sea 
atford more abundant returns to industry and enterprise. Its nu¬ 
merous harbours are some of the finest m the world, and the cli¬ 
mate itself, witli all its rigour, brings with it some conveniencds, 
and even some pleasures, to the inhabitants. SleigJdng becomes 
the fashion in the town when the snow has been sufficiently trodden, 
as much to the delight of the sleighers as to the annoyance and dan¬ 
ger of those who make their way on foot; and the young women 
in groupes of three or four, holding by each other’s arms, slide 
down sucli declivities, that a stranger from Europe cannot behold 
them without alarm. The larder, too, is supplied at this season, 
for the winter. , 

‘ Waggon loads of frozen pigs Vere exposed for sale, quite hard 
and stiff, and in a fit state to keep till the Spring. They had an un¬ 
usually uncouth appearance; for their mouths were generally open, 
and the last services seemed never to have been properly paid to the 
defunct. Their liAihs were not arranged with decent regularity, and 
they appeared to have given up the ghost in the act of squalling, and 
at fujl gallop, ^me were placed standing at the doors in the streets, 
like rofdcing-horses before a ♦oyshop, upon their four legs, just ps if 
they had been alive. This mode of keeping a pig fi» a winter with¬ 
out giwng him a grain of any thing to eat, or Wng subject to his 
nirisy, illmannerly conduct,—nay, to be enabled to eat him piecems^ 
without even the trouble, of cutting his throat, is indisputably 
vantage of a cold climate. But frozen meat, on the other ha^ ffisi- 
appoints the epicure, Being always tasteless and bad.’—pp, 1«, ly. 

t 

Itifiight appear from this statement, that frost is madeto kiU 
the pig as well as to preserve it!—a substitute for bfodteiing, 
by which little would be gained on the score of humanity. 

Mh Head hired a s|eigh to take himself and his servant to 
vot. xu'i. NO. Lxxxm. o • Annapolis, 
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Annapolis, one hundred and thirty-two miles, for which he paid 
■m., and set oft’ on the 8th December, glad to leave an un¬ 
comfortable and ill-conducted hotel. The snow lay above afoot 
deep, and was still falling heavily ; it became * slushy and soft/ 
on the thirdlHay^s journey, in consequence of a thaw, wdlh heavy 
rairj; a^^h^on the fourth day he reached Annapolis after a jour¬ 
ney vrtfich we might be disposed to call miserable, by the fire¬ 
side, but which was luxurious in comparison with what he had 
afterwards to go through: for though the innkeepers, as in the 
United States, ‘seemed to imagine, that by admitting a traveller 
tliey conferred a favour on him,' yet he found clean beds, glo¬ 
rious fires, and good fare, tea and beef-steaks to wit, with home¬ 
made oh6liS6 and cider, both of excellent quality, From Anna¬ 
polis he proceeded twenty miles toDigby, finding the people as 
expert in making a knavish bargain for conveying him, as the 
most knowing horse jobbers in Sw itzerland. At Digby he had to 
wait first for the arrival of the packet from St. John's, and 
then for a fair wind to cross the bay of Fundy. His quarters 
w'fere at a neat little inn some three miles from the town, that 
in the town itself, luckily for him, being full. 

‘ The person who kept the house was a widow, from whom,’ says 
he, ‘ I experienced extreme kindness and attention. Her daughters 
W'ere well behaved and exceedingly pretty, and the house was managed 
altogether with such quiet regularity, that I blest my stars for the good 
fortune which had established me in such quarters during the uncer¬ 
tain period of my sojourn. 

‘ I had the pleasure of seeing what industry and good management 
could effect in the country; and a house more tidy and scrupulously 
clean I never entered in any part of the wmrld I ever visited. I went 
to a large piece of water in the neighbourhood, where I amused my¬ 
self by skating for a few hours before dinner, which was served in a 
room warmed by an excellent coal fire, and fornished with every sort 
of English comfort. My landlady was provided with preserved fruits 
of every description afforded by the soil, and these are sufficiently nu*** 
merous. There are currants and raspberries, gooseberries, cranberries, 
straif^berries, apples, pears, and quinces; and of these she was so 
libeiil, that £ codld not satisfy her kind intentions* She pressed me 
to eat more of them ; “ for,'’ said she, stirring ray fire at the same 
time, jjpu will be both cold and hungry before you arrive at Quebec,’’ 
, 1 thanked her heartily for her good-will. 

‘ r was led involuntarily to think favourably of a country, in a state 
of Georgic simplicity^ where a man can builS a house in a week; 
where, by the help of his gun and fishing implements, there is no 
Aance ^of bis stanu'ng j where, lor five shillings an acre, good Iftod 
may be purchased, capable^of growing wheat, buckwheat^ barley, 
oats, maize, rye, turnips, potatoes, &c. Idiadseeu the fft<Mtywith 
lyhidithe countrymen wielded the axe, aud had been surprised by the 

simple 
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simple mode of bringing the land fiSrst into culthratioiL. It seemed to 
me almost incredible, that corn could be gmwn in a forest of sturans 
for several succeeding years, merely on the strer^th of the land, wiwi- 
ont niuciidment, except the ashes of the burnt tre^s; that by merely 
Scrattdiing the surface with a light plough, it could |te prepared for 
the next crop ; and that agricultural operations could b^carried on 
with success for a period of ten or twelve years,till theSfe#of the 
trees rotted out of the ground of themselves. What if the life of the 
husbandman be a laborious one!—if a man be obliged to work Jilt'd 
for his bread, so long as he has youth and strength, and brrathei^ tliC 
air of a bracing climate, why should he not ? 

‘ The neighbourhood of Dighy appeared to me particularly eligibl^i 
for the town was a thriving little sea-port: boats of a larg e size WiS?re 
built in her docks, and the sea abounded with several^ood sorts of 
fish. A small species oS herring afforded the inhabitants almost a 
staple commodity. 'J’hey are extremely delicate, and are salted in 
great quantities every year. They have gained the nick-nam® of 
Digby chickens, and are exported to different parts of the province in 
barrels.'—pp. 37—40, 

Nova Scotia, then, to one who saw it under all the discom- 
foi Is of a December journey, appeared no undesirable country 
for an emigrant. Of its value, indeed, as a colonial possession, 
the frequent contests in which France and England w^ere etigaged 
for it, are sufficient proof. Happily for the inhabitants, it is 
long since their well-being has been disturbed as in fonner 
times, and they have prospered accordingly. Within the memory 
of Mr. Liniacke, the utlomey-generalof that province, they have 
increased from eleven thousand to one hundred tiiousand, al¬ 
though the facilities of emigrating thither have been greatly im¬ 
peded, by some regulations for the (conveyance of passengers, 
humanely intended for their protection. These regulations re- 
quiied that in every ship which took out emigrants, there should 
be a medical ntan on board, a medicine chest, and a certain 
quantity of pork and bread provided, according to the niunbers; 
but an enactment, which originated in benevolencet has, by 
raising the expense of the passage from $1, 10«* or 4i,,to^0Z. or 
lOZ., had the effect of keeping people at home • in a state of ac¬ 
tual starvation, whose little means, if left to themselves to make 
use of, would have enabled them to escape from that 
It has, in fact, almost put an end to the voluntary emigl^liop, 
except by way of Newfoundland, to which country the regula¬ 
tions do not extend, or from ports where*they are not enforced. 
* 'The Irish emigrant,’ says Mr. Uniacke, ii^his evidence before 
the committee on emigration, * has not. been accustomed to 
pork, and knows not what it is to> be in a bed; if you put 
mm in a bed and giv/bim pork and flour^ you make the man 
■ * “ u 2 » , sick; 
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sick; but when he comes out to Newfoundland^ he gets no more 
bi$ breadth arid length iij>on the deck of the Slip; he has 

provision but his bag of oatmeal, some potatoes, and a 
%W herrings,^ antf he comes out a hearty man.** fn the year 
i8S4-5, so'methree hundred settlers from the north of Scotland, 
found m|ix*ri 3 to evade the regulations which were designed IFor 
their biSiefit, and their passage to Cape Breton did not cost 
them more than 50s. or 3L each, for they provided for them¬ 
selves; ^all that the maste#of,the vessel looks to, is to see that 
they have a pound of oatmeal for every day he calculates the 
passage to run,—^from four to live weeks; every man brings a* 
pound of oatmeal for every day, and half that quantity fpr a 
child, with^^erhaps, about half a pint of molasses, a little butter, 
and a few eggs; the master provides th«m with water, and they 
pay from SO to 35s.’ These settlers went out at their own ex¬ 
pense 5 not a mouthful of provisions, nor any assistance of any kind 
was given them by government, except the land which was allotted 
them by Sir James Kempt; and they prospered so well and so 
sodn, that in i82G it was said, there w^as not a happier set of 
people in Scotland, than those who had so lately left it under 
the pressure of extreme penury, 

Irish emigrants are settled in this province as cheaply as they 
used to be transported thither. About fifty bushels of potatoes, 
and half a barrel of herrings, will subsist a family (and * well,’ 
Mr. Uniacke says) for a year, and the next, they are able to pro¬ 
vide for themselves. The first five families that he settled at a 
place called Irish Town, had not five shillings amongst them ; 
those families were iuci*eased" five-fold in the course of five years, 
for they wrote home to their friends, saying how' comfortably they 
were placed, and those friends then * raised heaven and earth' to 
join them. 

Every year brings out an addition; the old settlers can now re¬ 
ceive their countiymen and relations that come out; there are pota¬ 
toes and provisions for them, and the colony is increasing at the rate 
of about seven or‘eight families every year. They have given me,* 
says fhis gentleman, ‘ I bej-ievo between 70i. mid SO/., which they have 
saved out Of their earnings, to apply in sending out their rela^fms 
aqd friends. The last time I visited that place, I asked, them bow 
thi^y were situated, and they said, Tell our old masters at home that 
we would not exchange situations with them !” ’ 

poor people, who dispose thus generously of their first 
earnirigs, would, in all likelihood, have been Rockites bad they 
remained in their own country, engaged in conspiracy, arson, and 

saurder, in obedience to thaj; secret tribunal which defies die gd- 
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vclrnment, and sits in judgment upon its piagistrates and those w}>b 
dare attempt to execute the laws, from how, tquch guilt as well* 
as misery are such persons saved by emigration ! The orphan 
diildren, w’ho are thrown upon the poor list at Halifax |>y the army 
and navy, are even more easily provided for; at fourijsnifive years 
old the farmers gladly take them as apprentices, and tr^^Hbem in 
all respects as their own children; the girls are brou^t Up to 
spinning, milking, and the work of the dairy, the boys in aU J^d 
of agricultural business. , The stipulation is, tliat the farmer gil!ea 
the child a ewe for the first year, and a heifer calf for the seeDC^j 
keeps that dieep and heifer, with all their produce, till the appreiif 
tice comes of age, and tlie apprentice has then a potifou, of cattle 
in both kinds tp settle with, on her marriage, if a girl, if ;a 
male, in farming stock. N umerous as are such orphans, tlie de-' 
mand for labourers is so great, that half the numbers which are 
applied for cannot be supplied. How beneficially for themselves, 
and advantageously for their parishes, might many of our friendless 
orphans be thus disposed of.' 

From Digby Mr. Head crossed to St. John’s, and found, at so 
short a distance as six-and-thirty miles, a very perceptible differ¬ 
ence of climate,—the inhabitants themselves estimate a fortnight’s 
difference in the season. The next point of his journey was Fre 
dericton (eighty-one miles) on'the river St. John’s; the usual 
winter route is upon the frozen river, but the season, though par¬ 
ticularly severe, was not sufficiently advanced for travelling with 
any confidence upon the treacherous ice. A two-horse sleigh 
was hired for seven pounds, and he provided himself witli a buf¬ 
falo apron, consisting of two skins sew;ed together and lined with 
baize ; this, which was warm as sheepskin, and of very large di¬ 
mensions, was to be his ‘ friend by day and by night;’ by day to 
defend his knees and feet from the weathej-, by night to supply the 
insufficiency of covering in the beds and places W'herc he might 
have to lie down. This was a journey of two days, in part 
through the forest, but mostly on the river. • ^ 

9 

‘ Large serpentine tracts of water vi'ere'^to be seen in many parts, 
and' heaps of broken ice, forced up by the strength of the current, l^ty 
ranged on each side in considerable profusion. From some coni^l' 
pet^le whc«n we met we were told, that the passage was 
but that the road on,the opposite bank was already sufficiently brokhb 
to reader it tolerably good. Tbe driver, therefore, bore Sway for the 
aborei which w'e were some time in reaching, being obliged to go nut 
of onr vvay frequently to avoid the weak and unsc^e {daces. At last, 
when wiflfio about a couple of hundred yards from the land, there 
seemed a clear sheet of ke, over which the driver urged his horses at 
a Itrisk trot; when all at ^once the ice st^donly gave way, and down 
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tvcnt the horses head foremost into a hole. We were going so fast, 
that I was flung out a long way clear of the water; and as soon as I 
could get up, I ran back to render my assistance. One of the horses 
had already scrambled out, but the other was lying on Ids side in the 
water, with his head stretched out over the forward end of the hole, 
and 8upjjp-^g himself by his cheek and all the strength of his neck 
on the ice. The hole was nearly round, and the diameter rather more 
than the length of the horse; but as the ice about it M’as full a foot 
and a half thick, the sleigh h# jammed at the other end, and his hin^ 
quarters were supported by the breeching. The poor creature lay 
without struggling, although the day was bitter cold, and he had sunk^.^, 
so low, that bis head only was above the surface of the water. In this 
dilemma th#*ftriver, having freed the other horse from Ins harness, 
dipped a noose of rope round the drowning gnimars neck, upon which 
we pulled till he seemed nearly strangled: and tins operationLscalled 
in the country, very properly, choking,” Whether it w^as that he 
floated by means of the air thus forcibly retained in his lungs, as the 
driver asserted, or whether our united efforts caused him to rise, I 
canpot say, but so he did : and had hot continued to tug long, be¬ 
fore out he slipped on his side, and, after a few kicks and struggles, 
stood frightened and shivering once more on his feet on the ice. We 
got to the shore after all with^ome difficulty ; for the ice was broken 
away for so great a distance from the edge of the river where we at¬ 
tempted to land, that it was with very groat labour that the horses 
Could drag the vehicle over the hard snow and shingle which obstructed 
their progvess. ' Although the poor horse had been nearly a quarter 
of m hour in the water, and the other also .vas perfectly wet from the 
accident, both soon recovered themselves, and before we had gone a 
couple of miles were quite as well as ever. 

♦ The above may be cited as, an instance of the hardihood of the North 
American horse, of which less care is taken, notwithstanding the se¬ 
verity of the climate, than in England. The cold, severe as it is, 
seems to agree with them very well, and they are < continually kept 
standing (^ut of doors, without mercy, after oeing violently heated. 
The fact is, that the cold keeps down all tendency to inflammatory 
attacks, and a striking instance of this occurs with regard to flesh 
wounds. They aj:e frequently receiving injuries between hair and 
hoof from the calk or spike of the frosted shoe, so severe as would 
he reckoned a serious accident in England; however, they are woi^ed 
invariably without bad consequences, and few of the farmers* horses 
to be met with whose hoofs do not show a succession of scars, 
yrisich remain till pared away in process of time, at the bottom, by 
the blacksmith. Many 5f the horses of the country have good blood, 
being the progeny of stock formerly imported by the Duke of Kent; 
and others of good substance and action are now and then brought 
fem the United States. TheAay is bad everywhere,—like Irish hay, 
without being allowed to heat, andtl\pn thrown into a barft or 
etseked under an open Bhed.«Notwithstatiding*aIl these disadvantages, 

to 
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to wlilcJi it may be added, that the stables generally are miserably 
protected from the weather, horses now and then arrive from EngK* 
land, very soon become pex'fectly reconciled to %11 their difficulties, 
and thrive as well as the rest.*—p. 54—58. 

Man, as well as horse, bears transplantation to tins rigoroua 
climate without injury. Rheumatic diseases, whicti^l(g|^ of ajfl 
others most prevalent in liugland, are not frequent the«'e, though 
little precaution is taken against them m the way of clollungVflannel 
Hieing less worn than in this country, ^ or are the inhabitants, as 
in remoter regions of the north, stunted in their growth: iiistature^ 
#Mr. Head says, they certainly exceed Englishmen ; and he cftlls 
them a tine, healthy, hardy race. In two respects only the cli¬ 
mate seems to injure them; wrinkles are early form^, especially 
about the eyes, which imputes to the increased action of the 
muscles in that part occasioned by cold, and by the glare of sun¬ 
shine reflected from snow ; and the teeth decay very soon : this he 
ascribes to the cold ; but there must be some other cause, because 
the Indians, in the same climate, ar|; not thus affected, and the 
Americans, in a milder part of the adjoining states, are. 

At Fredericton it was necessary to equip for the remainder of 
his journey, there being no place ontl:|^ way before him where the 
necessary articles for such a journey could be procured. These 
were rackets or snow shoes; mocassins, the well-knowm skin sandals, 
so made for travelling, that wdth a juece of blanket by way of 
sock, they protect well both from wet and cold; and tobogins, 
which are small sledges, for the conveyance of baggage drawn by 
men, and so well contrived, that the load (from one hundred to 
one hundred afld forty pounds’) being laced tightly on it in a to- 
bogiii bag, the whole forms a compact mass, that maybe dragged 
among stumps of trees, and rolled over in the snow without in¬ 
jury. The aext^ point upon his journey was Presque Isle, eighty- 
three miles distant, farther than which there was no proceeding by 
any kind of carriage, but to that place a French inhabitant agreed 
to take him with a two-horse sleigh for eight guineas. From 
thence the usual route to the St. Lawrence is .along tlie bed of 
the^iver St. John’s, which is so wide and so exposed to the wiind, 
that the snow' is far too deep to be passed in any other w'ay than 
on foot in snow shoes. ^ITiis #ay the mail is conveyed, and 
Head intended, as the best and safest mode, to accompany k/fto# 
travel 'tf/iththe postffien from Presque Isle,to Quebec, Usuifl 
mode for those whom urgent business induces to utidertake so 
dreadful a journey. ^ * 

On new year’s day, he started from Fredericton,—along the 
bank of "the river, tlir^ugb deep, untrodden spow, and, at a 
ploilgbing pace, delayed bccasionally by through which the 

^ horses 
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hpr^eil ^ould only make their way by floundering with all their 

^ Sometimes fliey stopped shorty and ■with distended nostrils, and 

r expressive of fear, they seemed inclined to give it up alt(^cther. 

they wre both high-spirited animals, and we were indebted to 
them foai<«!^rcoming difficulties, which a person less experienced tlrnn 
the driver would have hesitated to set their faces to. 

' Occasionally, during this stage, we encountered some little ravines,' 
or precipitous gulUes, which (Siossed the road, and which Iprmed smsfll 
creeks Or outlets of the river. There were several of these which it 
was necessaiy to pass, and at the bottom of each was a rude wooden, 
bridge without side-rails, and scarcely broad enough to permit three 
houses to pffi abreast; notwithstanding which, wc went over with 
our pgir always at full gallop: much to my,-annoyance first, till I 
found that the cattle possessed quite as much sense as their driver, 
and sufficiently understood what they were about. The ravines were 
BO steep, that in order to ascend one side, it was absolutely necessary 
to rush down the other to gain an impetus ; and the distance from the 
top to the bottom was about on# hundred and fifty yards. The bridges 
were composed of pine logs laid loosely together, which made a rattling 
and a clatter as the horses*'feet came upon them. The Frenchman 
drove with long cord reins,^ithout any contrivance to prevent them 
falling down the horses’ sides, and the rest of the tackling was of an 
equally simple fashion. The cattle were indeed but barely attached to 
the vehicle ; a matter of little importance during the former part of 
the journey, but now deserving a little more consideration: for the 
horses, so sure as they arrived at the verge of each ravine, seemed to 
take all sort of charge upon themselves, while the driver, yielding to 
circumstances, sat still upon his seat. Up went their ..heads and tails, 
and, like a pair of hippogrifs, down they went with a dash till they 
reached the bridge, when, closing together, laying back their ears, 
and cringing in their hacks, they rattled over the logs at full gallop, 
and up the opposite bank, till the weight of the vehicle brought them 
to a walk^ Now came the turn of the driver; and as he was perfect 
in all the words which frighten horses, he used them with such em¬ 
phasis, jumping out of the sleigh at the same time with considerable 
activity^ while the; animals dragged it through the deep snow, that he 
contrived to keep them to tneir collar till they had completed the 
ascent. 

* Some address was required to prevent being thrown out of the 
vehicle by the violence of the motion. It was absolutely necessaiy to 
i^ain fast hold of the side; and then the thumps and jerks were such 
as cannot be readily imagined. Nothing, in fact, can be worse than 
the motion of a sleigh on a rough road. There i8 a jgrinding sensation 
which threatens the breaking up of the W'hole machme. It feels as if 
parting in the middle and going asunder. Thfe jolts ipflicted by lunips 
of haw snow and other obstacles may be {^mparedto’ die blows of a 
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short choppbg sea upon a boat making head-way a^inirt 'Wind and^ 
tide. I’lie liones rattle by the concussion.’—^p. 80—88. 

Three days of such travelling brought him within eightem tfdles 
of Presque Isle,—to quarters so wretched that a day’s rest there, 
w hich a heavy fall of snow rendered necessary, seemed^worse* than 
the fatigue of travelling; but, on account of the it Wa^' 

impossible to proceed. The driver had brought with 'hijn a^ijpe' 
and a bottle of rum, with which he made himself victofidhis nver 
dfl ills by the fireside : four or fiv| fel!?)ws, some belonging tc^!Bid’ 
house, and some who were weather-bound, had attained tlie sahl|* 
stage of felicity; w'hile Mr. Head, alike impatient 6f hisquarteW 
and his company, paced the room and watched the weathei*. 
Every time he opened the door to look out, he was greeted .by the 
execrations of the whole dompany,—not undeservedly, as, he pim-' 
self acknowledges; for the wind, uhich made balloons of the 
women’s petticoats, filled the room with a whirlpool of .snow, 

‘ and it took his whole strength to close the door against it.’ Here, 
however, to his great satisfaction, |he Quebec mail arrived,.in 
the shape of ‘ two men on foot, of a tempest-driven appearance;' 
their clothes and caps covered with snow, each with'a pair‘of 
snow-shoes slung at his back, and a laige white leather bag'across 
his shoulders. They were both native French Canadians, the one 
apparently of half Indian blood. With these men he agreed to 
be his guides, and draw his baggage on the tw'O tofiogins, from 
Presque Isle, along the course of the river by the Madawaska 
settlement and Lake Tamasquatha, to the shore of the St. Law¬ 
rence, for fifteen pounds. The distance is upwards of one hundred, 
and fifty miles^ and there is a line of^ small log-houses on thp 
way, occupied by settlers, to whom grants of land have been 
ceded, for the purpose of keeping open the communication. 
These men had J,he bags from Quebec ; they were, when rid of 
them, to join him at the house of Mr. Turner, at Presque Isle* 
There he was detained eight-and-forty hours, waiting lirst their 
arrival, and then their convenience; and the description of his 
host, who was the chief diplomatist iq those parta, and, hKmebvcr,' 
a man in authority, and the account of his establishmeiit/prei^t 
a lively picture of civilized life (as that which is not savage 
in courtesy be called) in its coarsest state. 

The party consisted of Mr. Heid aiid his servanf,’'t^rel^.;'fimT 
vellers who joined *at Mr. Turner’s, and the ttyp '^Tne 

guides loaded the tobogins, each put . himself in harpim, !WJit;h.^a 
broful leathern strap passing oyer the breast fad apjpalders,. to 
which a rope was fixed, and thus he cqujd drayyjhis^oad, .wlpip his 
artna were at liberty. The weight, sliding ,ef!Mly,ipyer ;the r spow 
scfitBely seemed to inqve'dc then*} accustomed, as diey were, to 

such 
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such draft and such travelling. But the rest of the party were 
unused to snow-shoes, the use of which is not acquired without a 
severe apprenticeship. These are heavy, and they soon became 
heavily incumbered with ice, there being much water between the 
surface ^ the river and the snow, which froze immediately. It 
was neemary, to be provided with short sticks for beating tins off. 
Before them was one uniform white expanse of snow, on each side 
' the heavy black wall of forest trees.’ With their utmost exer¬ 
tions they could not proceed %t the rate of two mit||s an houf; 
and happy they were, after seven hours’ toil, to reach their ap¬ 
pointed place of rest,—a small log-house, at the computed dis¬ 
tance of t«a miles from Mr. Turner’s. Salted pork and sliced 
potatoes were the only fare which could be procured here; but 
there was the greate.st of all comfor.ts, in such a country, to com¬ 
pensate for this,—a fire, composed of enormous logs, with one 
called the bucke at the back of the hearth, so large as to require 
the strength of two or three men, with the aid of levers, to bring 
itdii: a large one lasts full eight-and-forty hours. Over the fire 
the mocassins and stockings of all the party were hung to dry. 
To beds, as well as all other comforts, except what tire could 
bestow, Mr. Head had bidden adieu ; but he thought bis lodging 
good, wrapped himself in his buffalo skin, and slept soundly on the 
boards. The next day’s was a journey of fourteen miles; snow 
had fallen in the night, which, as it still lay soft, made their pro¬ 
gress, if that were possible, more difficult than before; at every step, 
the foot felt as if chained to the ground by ice and clotted snow: 
and, as the shores of the river widened, the feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment was added to their lq,bour; the point on which their eyes were 
wistfully fixed, appeared, afleran hour’s hard fagging, hardly nearer 
than before ; they ‘ seemed separated by interminable space, from 
headland after headland, and gasping, as it were, under a sort of 
spell-bojmd influence, such as a disturbed dream brings to the ima¬ 
gination.’ Mr. Head’s servant fell up to his middle in an air-hole, 
small enough for him to support himself by the arms till he 
could be pulled •out, and, fortunately, so near the log-house where 
they were to rest, that there was hot time for him to be frozen. At 
this log-house some settlers in the vicinity had collected, one of 
W'hom requested Mr. Head to take charge of a letter for his rela- 
tions'in Scotland, from whom it very long since he had heard 
any tidings. He * seated himself bn the ground, in a corner of the 
rpom; his desk was a plate supported on his knees ; his paper was 
as bad as well could be; his ink newly thawed and quite pale; his 
pm, pulled out of a wild goose’s tail, was oily; his own hand was 
all bard as the bark of a tree; and hb’’broad black tht^b had 
bibn'gashed by the blovwof a hammer or*'im axe, and* hadro sort 
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of bend in it.’ This, however,- was a fortunate opportunity for this 
poor man; and the letter which, under these uncomfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, he produced, was subsequently .delivered to its 
address. Mr. Head very properly remarks upon this,—that' the 
difficulties attending the interchange of letters between ^tlers in 
the colonies and their friends at home, are well worthy me- atten¬ 
tion of those desirous to promote emigration. The greater the 
facility of correspondence, the more the stimulus to individual 
adventure riSfceives strength. Epistolary intercourse being kept 
up, the objections to foreign residence more resemble prejudices; 
withheld or delayed, they become solid, undeniable objections, and 
then it is that an emigrant may be considered really an .«xile.’ 

He had perceived, by his servant’s fall into the air-hole, that no 
precaution could be of any avail against this danger; and that 
nothing was to be done but to take the chance, in such a case, 
for ducking or for drowning. The postmen, it appeared next 
day, were of the same opinion ; and, showing how little they liked 
the chance, proposed that each of the party should walk first, by 
turns. They were, perhaps, as much influenced in this by the 
desire of easing their labour as diminishing their danger; for the 
first man had to make his way upon the untrodden snow,—and 
upon the large track of his snow shoes, those who folbwed found 
what w'as comparatively firm footing. The guides prescribed 
their course according to their notion of the safety of the ice, 
which, as it could be founded only on their recollected knowledge 
of the river, was but blind guidance; yet they made long circui¬ 
tous paths in consequence. *A snow-storm came on directly in 
their teeth ; wben they had been little ipore than seven hours on 
the way, it blew a hurricane: they were unable to see each other 
at a greater distance than ten yards; and the drift made the surface 
of the snow, through which they were toiling, appear like ati 
agitated sea. Wheeled round every now and then by thp wind, 
tlte cloud which enveloped them was so strong, that it produced 
a sense of suffocation. Even the indefatigable guides admitted 
that it was impossible to proceed: the forest was at hand,’and 
there they took refuge—turning their shoulders to the blast—and 
prepared to bivouac for the night. His companions were pie-u 
pared for such aii adventure. ' 

* The frequent crashes of falling trees, and the cracking of "their 
vast limbs as they rocked and writhed in the ftempest, created awful 
and impressive sounds; but it was no time to be idle: warmth an^ 
shelter were objects -connected with life itself, and ffie Canadians 
immediately commenced the vigorous application of their resources. 
By meatjiB of their small %ht axes, a gora sized ma^la tiree was in a 
very few minutes levelled with the earth, «aad in the mean time we 

cleared 
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ele^ei 6f snow a square spot <rf ground, with large pieces of bark 
ripj^afroim tile fallen trees. The fibrous bark of the white cedar, 
tt^busly rubbed to powder between the hands, w^as ignited, and 
nlhWing upon this, a flame was produced. This being fed, fir^t by the 
liliky peelings of the birch bark, and then by the bark itself, the oily 
hitnifiinous matter burst forth into full action, and a splendid fire 
rsdsed Its flames arid smoke amidst a pile of huge logs, to which one 
and all of us were constantly and eagerly contributing. 

* Having raised a covering of spruce boughs above our heads, to 
serve as a partial defence froiri the snow, which was itill falling in 
great abundance, we sat doWn, turning our feet to the fire, making 
the most 6f what Avas, updei* ^circumstances, a source of real consola¬ 
tion, Wo inojoyed absolute rest! Orie side of our square was bounded 
by A huge tree, Which lay stretched across it. Against this our lire 
Was made ;■ and on the opposite side toWards which I had turned my 
hack, another veiy laige one w^as growing, and into this latter, being 
oW and decayed, 1 hadby degrees worked my way, and it formed an 
adttttrabie shelter. The snow was banked up on all sides nearly five 
feel high, like a w^hite wall; and it resolutely maintained its position, 
not an atom yielding to the fierce crackling fire which blazed up close 
against it 

* The Gasadians were soon busily employed cooking broth in a 
saucepan, for tiiey had prowded themselves much better with provi¬ 
sions .than I had.. I had relied upon being able to put up with the fare 
I might meet tvith, not taking into consideration the want of traffic, 
and distance from the civilized parts of the province; owing to which, 
the scan^ provision of the inhabitants could not allow them to mini**- 
ster to the wants of others, although they might be provided with a 
sufficiency for themselves. And I now saw the guides ^ pulling fresh 
meat out of the soup with their fingers, and sharing it liberally with 
my servant, whom they ha*d admitted into their mess. The poor fel¬ 
lows seeing that I had nothing but a piece of salted pork, which I had 
toasted at the fire on a stick, offered me a sliare of their supper, but 
Ibis I felt myself bound to decline. My servant liad fewer scruples, 
and consequently fared better. In return for their intentions I gave 
them A good allowance of whisky, which added to their comfort and 
incipasra their mirth. One by one they lighted their tobacco pipes, 
and^continaed td smoke; tillt dropping off by degrees, the whde party 
^ last ieyAtretcbed out snoring before me. 

* of snow continued to fail, and heavy clots dropped 
occasionally upon the ground. Qur enormous fire had the of 
making me so comfortably warm, Jtbat I had ^fferred the use of my 
buffdo skin till I lay down to sleep, and were it not for the volumes cu 
stnoke with which I was at times disturbed, and the pieces of fire 
♦hidh Vai^t boles in my clothes whoever they*happen^ to fall,, my 
}O0g|^ ivould have been, under circumstances, truly agreeable, f sat 

with a blanKet thrown oyer ,my shoulders, in -sUent 
obhl^tiipiatidnof a scene Alike rfariarkablfe to me for its^nolblfcy and 
ilAWfWiness, * ‘ The 
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‘ The flames rose brilliantly, the sleejping %ares of t|ie mea were 
covered with snow, the wind whistled wildly through the trees, whose 
majestic forms overshadowed us on every sitle, and our fire, while it 
shed thft^Ught of day on the immediately surrounding ohjects, diffused 
a deeper gloom over the farther recesses of the forest. And thus 1 
remained without any inclination to sleep, till it was near <<^idnigbl;. 
A solemn impression, not to be called melancholy,, weighed'heavily 
upon me. The satisfaction with which I regarded the iatigue .which 
had gonjs by, was hardly sufficient to inspire confidence as to what 
was to come ;«)and this reflection it was, perhaps, that gave a colour 
to my thoughts at once serious and pleasing. Distant scenes were 
brought to my recollection, and I mused on past gone times, ifUl my 
eyes became involuntarily attracted by the filmy, wandeijfjog leaves 
of fire, which, ascending lightly over the tops of the trees, for a mo» 
merit rivalled in brightness <the absent stars, and then—vatushed for 
eve^! . . . I became overpowered with sleep, and, wrapping my 
buffalo skin around me, sank down to enjoy for severd hours sound 
and un,interru 2 >ted repose. 1 slept heartily till day-light, when I awefice 
feeling excessively cold, and found the whole party sitting up. The 
snow had ceased to-fall, the sky had brightened, and intense frost Wd 
set in.’—p. 122—187. 

Long as this extract is, the singularity of the situation, and the 
liveliness of the description, have tempted ns to insert it. On 
beginning to move, Mr. Head found his limbs stiff with cold, and 
an aching sensation about his ancles, which made him apprehend 
that be should not escape that painful consequence of his appren¬ 
ticeship in snow-shoes, called by the Canadians mal-d-raquette — 
it is a violent inflammation and swelling of the instep and ancles. 
But the morning was bright and clear; and such is the exhilarating 
effects of clear frost, in any endurable degree, upon the haaltby 
frame, that he felt his spirits renovated, and new strength and 
elasticity in his limbs. Six hours brought them to Salmon River, 
which was twenty-two miles from the house .at whieh tliey had 
slept last. Their host was au old soldier, settled upon an allot- 
ineut of oue hundred and five acres. The next day the ice broke 
under oue of their guides, and he fell into the water: there w^s a 
piercing wind to increase the severity of the colff, and no liouse 
within reach. They hastened to the bank, and kindled a ftre with 
their best speed—^but the man’s feet were frost-bitten before he 
could have the benefit of it. At a moderate distance from.tjhe 


fire, bis companion j-ubbed him with snow till the cinpulaiE|dn 
returned; and in little more than half an Rour, he>vi^^ able to 
proceed. These men are as hardy as the bears, WolVes, 
whose territory they have invadetl. Four hours jihei^ to 

the house of seijcattt at the Grand FaHs, whert^a, military 

eitiabii'shpent, as at Presque, Ifle,. was kepjt up|l»e sailtie of 
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th 4 .-coimnauiciitioi]. Mr< Head visited the fails^ at no little 
hiizlird ; but w« must refer the,reader to the book itself for his 
tiyely description. The next morning * broke clear and cold/ 
exhibiting, he says, ‘ a loveliness of nature pecttliar to the Cana¬ 
dian climate, and sufficient to dissipate every sensation of pain 
and wQx^uess: a rare combination of frost and sunshine, such as, 
vyithout being seen and felt, can hardly be imagined. The wind 
was hushed to perfect stillness; and as we walked along, our hair, 
our seven-days’ beards, and die edges of our caps, our eyebrows, 
and even our eyelashes, were as white as a powdering of snow 
could make them. In the mean time, the warmth of the sun 
gave a*'sensation of peculiar purity to the au’/ We have winter 
weather iii England in which this bracing and exhilarating effect 
is perceptible; and the same sense of< purity in the air is expe¬ 
rienced in summer on our mountains. 

A journey of fifteen miles brought them to the Madawaska 
settlement, on the Grande Riviere—a * narrow strip of a village,’ 
inhabited wholly by French Canadians, a people with whom Mr. 
Head had every reason to he well pleased. Here he was agree¬ 
ably surprised to find he was to be indulged with a bed ; that, for 
the next stage (one and twenty miles), the snow was sufficiently 
beaten to bear a horse and sleigh, and that one might be hired in 
the village. Still more was he surprised that, in his helpless con¬ 
dition, when he stood in such need of such a conveyance, there 
was no inclination in the owner to extort from him any thing 
beyond a reasonable price. Fifteen shillings was tlie sum which 
be agreed to pay; for rather less distance, and in a better country, 
he had been cheated into the payment of four pounds at Anna¬ 
polis. The snow was so deep, the roads ‘ so partially broken,’ 
and the vehicle, tliough well contrived for such travelling, so 
rough, that he would far rather have walked, had it not been for 
the sake of husbanding his little remaining strength. At the cost 
of somi half-dozen overturns, however, he performed the stage, and 
was taken in at the house of an inhabitant, the auberge being full. 
A dozen persons joined company with the party here; and on the 
morrow, with 'great satisf&ction, he saw his snow-shoes fastened 
on the (obopn-~~the remainder of the way was to be performed in 
mocassins,.: but the relief came late, for he was novv so lame that 
he could not move a step without considerable tmffering. Thus ‘ 
they left St. Johns, and pursued their poursetalong the Madawaska 
river. It was a merry as well as motley crew with which he found 
diimself now, associate, ' some at the end-, at^ some at the begin¬ 
ning, of their respective joumies.’ The former were hobbling 
and Umpmg, weary and %ay-wom, wiffi no spirits to expend, in 

MfiemmeeBt } the laUer amolrnd^ ai^ hiffitioed, and yvh»tl4^ and 

*■ _ 
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sung, and pelted one another with snowballs. The guides had 
procured large dogs of the Newfoundland breed to draw the to- 
bogitis, and several of these great creatures were loose in tbeir 
train. They roused a Cavaboo deer on their Vay, gave chase, 
Mr. Head, forgetful of his lameness, joining with such ardour 
as to make a tolerable race, killed him, and supped that flij^ht upon 
one of his haunches. This was a stage Of four and twenty miles 
—that of the next day w^as twenty-one ; and he was now so lame 
as to make it a serious undertaking. It lay partly on the river, 
but when the ice became unsafe, in the forest along its banks— 
lastly, over Lake Tamasquatha, against astrong wind, when it re¬ 
quired his utmost exertions to keep wnthinany reasonable distance 
of the guides. Hiey followed one after another, never caring for 
those who were behind—the foremost almost out of sight, and 
appearing like little black dots on the wide waste of snow a-head. 
At length they reached a house at the extremity of the lake, and on 
the banks of that portage (the word may be considered as Anglic 
cized)y which extends uninterruptedly from thence to the high road 
to Quebec. 

No sooner had he arrived than he threw himself on the boards, 
thinking it would be impossible for him to proceed the next day. 
Nor was any refreshment from sleep to be expected; it was 
manifest that sleep would be murdered here. More travellers had 
already established themselves in these misemble quarters; There 
were six-and-thirty persons in the room, including the mistress of 
the house and her sister; these women slept in the same room on 
a truckled bed, (the decencies of life being disregarded in these 
frontiers of civilization,) the rest lay on the ground, like so many 
pigs, Mr.JHead’s next neighbour was ainajor in the army, whom 
he never saw before nor since, and who did nothing but groan all 
night. Travelling in that country, like misfortune, brings a man 
acquainted with stt ange bedfellows ; they had for theirs, besides the 
travellers and the women, some eight of the great Newfoimdland 
dogs, who ran about, trod upon them, growled, quarrelled, and 
were during the night engaged in battle royal; the whole room 
rising in arms to part tliein, by throttling them and biting the 
ends of their tails. 

* The gabble of tongues,* says Mr. Head, ‘ the smell of tobacco smoke, 
and the disturbance altogether, was reaUy dreadful. The women 
were not silent, and nd matter who slept, some yvere sure to'b<5 awake 
and talking. I quite lost all my patience; sometimes I stnack at the 
dogs as they galloped over me ; and 1 shook one feU 0 il^';by the coUaV 
till he roared, who, in the scuffle, had trodden on mf lame ancles 
without remorse. The on^y satisfaction I had was to think that the 
paiii I was in would along* without the noises have been,sufficient to 
keep me from sleeping.' After 
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After anoUier day’s long juarcll a resting place, 

vvithin nine miles of tfae end of. pi^estrian Joarney; but by 
this time his feet were 'svi*pli©p to a grt^t s^b l the Cabadians as¬ 
sured him that he bad gt)t the and he lay, awake 

all night, in the miserable lo^ottse, thinkift^iiow'unlucky he was 
thus to>fe foot-foundered when 'so little a part of rfie way re¬ 
mained to be accompli^ed by walking. When mofning came, 
however, he found ttimself better able' to ■ endure the pain of 
exertion, however great, than to remain patiently where he was. 
lie relied on the assistance of his servant, who w'as still strong and 
able, and set out accordingly, though the trial was the severest 
which he had ever undergone, for the inflammation in his feet and 
ancles was so acute as exactly to resemble the pain of the gout •, 
merely to set his feet to the ground was. torture, and the slightest 
twist, when he trod in the holes made in the hard snow by the 
footsteps of former travellers, increased it: sometimes he was 
obliged to lie down in the snow for relief, though tlie intense cold 
obliged him to rise almost immediately ; but by tlie servant’s help, 
after eight hours of this exertion, he arrived at the village of 
Riviere de,Loup, with a proper sense of thankfulness at having 
thus accomplished w'liat he had more than once despaired of. It 
was only six miles to Riviere de Cape, where there was a good 
inn, and a sleigh might be procured to^take him there. Beset 
as he was with a pack of dirty companions, he ordered it to be 
got ready, and made a last effort to crawl into it, ready, he says, 
to endure anything, so he could biit free himself from his present 
associates. On reaching the inn,, he found a humane and at¬ 
tentive hostess, a good arm-chair, a comfortable meal, and other 
such indulgences as nevrt* before had been so seasoi]^ble and so 
welcome. It is remarkable that-ease of mind broujj^t witli it 
immediate ease of body; though not at the end of hisjj^rney, he 
was at tlie end of all those difficulties which It required bodily 
exertions to cope with, and all pain left him tha|*evening. He 
slept well, breakfasted Well, ^d off in buoyant spirits, in a 
post cariole (or^small sleigh drawn by one horse), on a good and 
well beaten road. Sixty riSiles he posted that day, and “i'each^ 
Lislet half, frozen; the weather being intensely cold but deaf, 
and the glories of tJie evening such, he says, as ^ winter subset in 
Canada can alone produce. . Fifty-one miles of the samd sort of 
travelling brought him, on tlid foflbndng day, to Poittt Levi, an 
uncomfortable passage-house on the hanks of the St. Lawrence, 
lihere the river is a mile and a half v^ide, and opposite to Quebec. 

In the inorping, looking from bk 'witidpw 6n the rivCr, he 

om the 
shore, 
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each bar* ^ least,.three w'" handred ysfds fr 
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shore, and the channel filled xriih ^old as scarcely to 

““ imi^uons ^ to be as much like 
above another, twisting roijfnd ;^nd roundy sinitis 

heaving, by the actionof a;cwrrent‘running at the . 

an hour. Sometimes there \ras ophce of clear water, w. , ««nc«i- 

mous flakes, of a superficies of three or four thousand' s(^ai 

would glide by; huge lumps, as big as a stage coach and all 

sengers, would roll over and over, and tumble in various direction^J* 

now and then sinking altogether, and afterwards rising several yards 

a-head; large masses would meet, and drive against each other with 

a tremendous crash, piling flake upon flake, and presenting a most 

awful spectacle,—the more interesting, as it was my business to cross 

over that very day/—pp. 151, 152. 


As the ice was expected every duy to set, (the weather being 
more than ordinarily severe,) when it would be possible for sleighs 
to pass, a travefler, less impatient of delay than Mr. Head, would 
have w^aited where he was, unless his business had been more 
urgent. The passage he was told was difficult, but practicable, 
and with very little danger; and the time for attempting it, at slaok 
water. He engaged a log canoe, after a hard bargain, for thirty 
shillings; the canoe was nothing more than some fifteen £eet of 
an entire tree, rounded at both ends alike, and hollowed by the 


adze. Six boatmen, each with an axe in his sash, and a paddle 
in his hand, dragged it from llie shore, over the ice, to the edge 
of the water, chopping away the last six or eight feet of unsound 
ice with their axes, till the head of the canoe was brought close 
above the water. The tide was nearly at ebb, but the ice con¬ 
tinually in violent motion, and the appearance very formidable. 
He and his man embarked as they were ^irected ; sat down at the 
bottom of the canoe, in midships, in readiness for a launch; a large 
flakt' floated by, leaving them a clear channel of about one hundred 
yanl^s across : ienez fermel cried the boatmen, pushed the canoe 
plump into the water, a fall of about two feet, and instai^Iy they 
were all on board, each in his place, and paddling with might and 
main, to avoid a large piece of ice then bearing down upon them^ 
and to gain a frozen surface right a-lyead. Sueneedirig iij this, 
dut they jumped, dragged the cuupe by a rope at her head out of 
the water, pushed her over this sheet of ice, (some Imndred and 
fifty yards,) the^ launched her a second time, but in this launch 
the passengers were splashed all over, and the water immediately 
froze on ffieir clothes. 


‘ But we had not time to shake ourselves, for a large quantity 
loose ice, which appeared just to have riseri up from the l^ttom of the 
river, was hearing down upon us in a very formidable jrahn*>r. The 
men paddled, and strained,'and abused each othe|jbut all would not 
do, and we Were in a very few second® hepnned in and jamriied on 
VOL. XLII. NO. LXXXiri. . H 
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After another clay’s long^'^gg^ together mth which we were help- 
wjithin nine miles of th^ne current sidewise from the point we were 
this time his feet wexeh. I could npt help admiring the determination 
sured him that K*he men at this moment; for they jumped out, above 
all night, iri water, sometimes up to their Hps, while they used their 
thus to ^t^ngth to drag the canoe forward by the rope. Although the 
gave way continually under their feet, letting them down upon 
’ the large slabs of ice which were floating lindcrneath, they managed, 
hy pulling and hauling, and with their aKes occasionally cutting and 
breaking away the obstructing blocks which stood in their way, to get 
free of all impediments, and gain once more a channel of clear water. 

‘ While this was going forward, it was extremely annoying to be 
perfectly helpless in the midst of so much bustle and energy ; and 
when the fellows shouted “ Brmlez! sacre Dieu, branlez/^’ they 
meatit that we should rock the canoe fr^ side to side as we sat, to 
prevent her freezing on to the ice, which disastef was only to be 
avoided by keeping her in continual motion. If this had taken place, 
the consequences might have been serious, as the day was intensely 
cold, and we must have floated away, with no very great chance of 
assistance. However, by the skill of the men wc avoided it, and the 
thirty shillings were certainly fairly earned, for they were three or 
four biinutes at this spell in the water, sometimes up to tlieir knees, 
and now and then nearly up to their middle. It seems almost incre¬ 
dible that men should be able to Avork at all upon ice so unsound as 
not to afford a surface capable of supporting the M^eight of the body ; 
but on their part there seemed to be no sort of apprehension of abso¬ 
lute danger, owing to the vast thickness of the floating substance, a 
comparatively small part of which was, as they knew, that which ap¬ 
peared above the water; and there*was Invariably a lower stratum, 
upon which they were received and supported as often as they sank in. 

‘ Such was the manner of making the passage across the river St, 
Lawrence, at the season of the year and under such circumstances as 
it })appened lo me to undertake it; and 1 have only to add, that the 
time occupied in going across was somewhat anore than an hour, and 
that tlie varieties already cited followed each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession, till the moment of our disembarkation at the opposite shore. 
Athene time we were in clear water ; the next moment struggling 
through congelated heaps of melted snow ; then rapidly driven along 
over sheets of ice, and pushed over obstructing blocks, which opposed 
our progress in ridges seven or eight feet high. The Canadians were, 
however, indefatigable: every obstacle, so soon as encountered, was 
surmounted in a moment. Hard ice was hewn ^own with the hatchets. 
They were active as ants : all was energy, spring, and bustle. They 
^were in tlie canoe and out of the canoe, paddling and cutting, pushing 
with the boat-liook,' and hauling on the I’ope, all with instantaneous 
impulse, and appliance of ^strength in different ways, and with the 
most effective success/—-p. iStS —159. * 

Well might he rejoice at finding himsftlf^ after such a passage, 

, safely 
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safely landed in Quebec, though so stiff with cold as scarcely to 
be able to move, and so Incrusted with ice as to be as much like 
an armadillo, he says, (if arniadillos earned the os sublime, and 
the erectos ad sidera mltus,) as a human being. The difficul¬ 
ties and miseries pf his journey were now at an end. Having 
posted to York, he there learnt that the station on the borders of 
Lake Huron, at Penetangushene Bay, to which he was ordered, 
was a new establishment; and that though some of the public 
officers were hutted on the spot, no buildings of any kind had yet 
been erected there, and there was not a house w ilhin thirty miles 
of it. There he arrived on the last day of February, thankful 
that the hour of rest was come at last, though the prospect before 
him promised little ease and less comfort. When he stepped out 
of the sleigh he sunk h&lf-leg deep in melted snow; and leaving 
his servant to place his baggage upon a layer of spruce boughs 
on the snow, and watch it while he looked about for his quarters, 
he proceeded toward a parcel of small huts in the forest, scattered 
here and there : they were composed of a few poles thatched with 
spruce boughs. Making his way through deep snow to one on 
which a flag was hoisted, he was there cordially welcomed by a 
captain of the navy, who forthwith set a couple of men to build 
him a hut, in which he was to sleep that night. This extempora¬ 
neous architecture w'as soon completed, and he was presently in 
possession of a house of his own, such as it was, having two sides, 
M'illi a back part, an open front, and a fire before it, ^ big enough 
for the kitchen of the London Tavern, and in itself a world of 
comfort.’ In the woods of "Canada our Paganizing poets would 
worship Vulcan. The front was six,feet high, and eight feet 
broad ; the length was ten feet; and the joof dipped towards the 
end, which was only four feet high. The snow, which had been 
well cleared from the bottom and banked up, helped to support 
the poles of the frame-work. A bundle of spruce boughs served 
for bed ; a sack of potatoes for pillow. This, liow'cver, was only 
‘ roughing it’ for the first night: on the morrow he constructed a 
bedstead upon four short and forked uprights, over which 'poles 
' were tied across, and a sort of ticking wove of the bark of the 
ba9S-tree, the strips of which aie tough and flexible enough to 
serve for all common purposes of cordage; spruce boughs were 
laid on this for a mattress, less elastic than the mountain heather, 
but more fragrant ;*and here, with his buflalo skin for a covering, 
he slept comfortably. , , 

The next business was to construct a log^house. This is tlic 
second step in Canadian colonization: in the wild part of that 
country, when a house* is spoken of, one composed of logs is 
always understood. A more civilized dwelling, made with beams 

, n 2 and 
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and rafters (which is the third step), is called a frame-house. A 
gang of Canadian axemen were sent from York to be at his dis¬ 
posal : he fixed upon a spot for his habitation; they fell briskly 
to work; and he took a willing share in the work himself. The 
simplicity jyid rapidity of the business affords, he says, an edifying 
lesson,— 

‘ and the facility altogether of rearing a house from the ground to its 
summit appeared to be truly astonishing. To the Canadian labourer, 
accustomed to the use of the axe from liis childhood, the felling of a 
tree is the act of a few minutes. lie can drop it whichever way he 
pleases, divesting it of its limbs and adapting it for its place in the 
wall of the building with equal dexterity. Standing upon the fallen 
tree, and Avith his foot placed in sucli a position as would appear liable 
to be split to the instep at every blow, het strikes directly under it, 
boldly and carelessly, thus making a large notch (which enters, per¬ 
haps, half the thickness of the tree), quite perpendicular. When the 
trees are all notched, nothing remains but to lay them in their places, 
one upon another, or “ the raising,” as it is called. This done, the 
house is finished, and the tenant walks in—happy if he has a door 
with a latch ready, and a window-frame with half-a-dozen panes of 
glass in it. Nothing tlien remains but to plaster and caulk with mud 
and moss, pro re na/a.'—p. 194. 

Though there wore several officers at this station, there was 
little social intercourse between them, each having such full em¬ 
ployment for his time as to be sufficiently weary when night 
closed. None of them suffered in health, which was the more 
fortunate, as they had no doctor with them. It was impossible 
to keep the feet dry: they were wet* through the whole of every 
day, but the blanket witl;iin the mocassin kept them warm ; and 
they learnt by experience, that while the feet are warm no harm 
Avill ensue from wet: it is cold which docs the mischief. On tlje 
9th of March, the loghouse was ready, and a comfortable store 
of woodcut up and piled for fuel; but on that very day an official 
letter arrived, containing orders to break up the establishment! 
He was to return to Kempenfeldt Bay, Lake Siracoe, and there 
awailt further instructions. There, however, a private communica¬ 
tion informed him he might expect to remain a considerable time,^' 
^d there his late companions left him in sole possession^jOf a log- 
house, consisting of a single room, sixteen feet by twelve; the 
sides so imperfectly caulked that the light w^as seen through the 
rude logs of which 4hey were composed j the tliin deal door 
qeither fitted nor filled its frame, and the- window was of four 
small and bad green glass panes. Head lived alone ; for his 
servant resided with the Qtuadian axemen, at a distance within 
call, when the wind favoured the voice.' He had no books; and 
says nothing of the official duties in which he w^as engaged ; but 
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he had his gun, good health, good spirits, strength and activity; 
and to his great satisfaction, one morning before day-break, a dog 
who had lost his njaster scratched at his door, and became to him 
more than the parrot was to Robinson Crusoe* 

A pleasant diary follow's of his residence in the woods; and 
though Mr. Head was a little too fond of shooting birds for the 
sake of shooting them, and spearing fish which he did not mean 
to eat, there are some pleasing traits of considerate humanity. 
Seeing the head of a littlq animal protruding one day from a hole 
in a tree, he took it for a foumart, and knocked it ou the head ; 
and was sorry, upon examining further, to find it was a flying 
squirrel, which had four young ones in its nest; but if it had 
been a foumart, that would have been no reason for killing it, 
when he had no poultrji that required protection. When tamed 
(and it is easily done), the foumart, though not the sweetest of 
pets, is one of the gentlest and most playful; and, though never 
fragrant, it never puts forth its odour in full strength except when 
in anger or in fear. On another day, ^ a little villain of a squirrel,* 
when he was in pursuit of a large flock of wild-fowl, seemed de¬ 
termined to distract the attention of his dog, and spoil his sport, 
and perfectly succeeded in so doing. ' As if absolutely on pur¬ 
pose to alarm the game,* after many previous gambols and much 
chattering, ^ down he let himself drop, plump at once, within a 
couple of yards of Rover*s nose/—bounce went the dog at the 
squirrel, away flew the wild-fowl, and up went the sportsman’s 
gun involuntarily to liis shoulder, that he might take vengeance 
on the offender. But seeing how courageously the little animal 
defied him from the tree, unconscious of any power that could 
reach him there, Mr. Head felt that it.would have been a wanton 
abuse of power to kill him, and left him to enjoy his own free 
wild domain. 

In this lively ^nd agreeable spirit the whole book is written. 
He shoots, he fishes, he loses himself in the woods; now^and then 
he meets an Indian, or falls ih with a squaw; and once he makes 
a journey to York, when his clothes were worn beyond all his 
skill in patching, and a fresh supply could no loftger be disp*ensed 
with. In the depth of winter, he had asked a Highlander whether 
he could wear the kilt in Canada, and the answer surpiised liirn, 
* Na, the flies wad nap a body.* It seemed strange that the man 
should be thinking.of flies when the frost was biting so sharpiy: 
the Highlander, however, insisted, that of the two the flies were 
the woi*st; and when summer came, Mr. Head learnt, to his cq?t, 
that he was right. The very woodmen protected flicir faces, when 
they were at work, wjth gauze veils. A small black fly, not 

larger than a large flea, came in clouds. * The sun,*, he says, 

• * shone 
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^ shone clear and hot, and they pitched upon my face in thou¬ 
sands : they got into my eyes and down my throat, and my 
temples were covered with speckles. They were so voracious 
that they suffered themselves to be killed where they were, rather 
than take the trouble to fly away- With my hands I swept them 
off by hundreds, and legions returned to the charge, so as to tor¬ 
ment Jiie almost out of niy life.’ The bite of these insects, how¬ 
ever, M^as not venomous; that of the mosquito highly so. Getting 
into a swampy'place, wdiich was their favourite abode, they bit 
liini so severely, that his eyes were closed and blaidteiied, his 
cheeks puffed, and his wrists knotted and swollen to double their 
natural size- He took an old English Canadian to the same spot, 
and set him to work there, for the sake of seeing in what manner 
this annoyance would affect his imperturbable gravity- The old 
man was the only w orkman wdio had no sort of covering for his 
face. To %vork he went, without coat, w^aistcoat, or hat: his shirt 
collar was open; and he w'as hewing away as if there were no 
such thing as a mosquito in North America, though they Wttre 
swdrming about him like bees, * You are a little troubled here 
with mosquitoes, Mr. Weller,’ said Mr. Head. ' Yes,’ was his 
reply, ^ they arc pretty considerable thick, but they don’t hurt me 
much wath their bills, if they did not keep on whizzing so about a 
body’s head.’ We have seen a more remarkable case of inirrita¬ 
bility in a labouring man, who would gather a handful of nettles, 
and thrust them into his bosom, or pass them over his face, with¬ 
out being in the slightest degree stung by them. In the instance 
which Mr. Head relates, the man’s security is less likely to have 
been owing either to the toughness of the skin or its insensibility, 
than to the taste of the mosquitoes : they do not feed indiscrimi¬ 
nately upon every body. 

Here he remained from the 11th of March to the middle of 
June,—long enough to be accustomed to this solilary way of life, 
to find it ‘every day less irksome, and to take more and more inte¬ 
rest in the objects about him. But the flies continued to be a 
very plague, against which neither the mask which he made for 
his face, nor the grease with'which some squaws, who paid him a 
visit, advised him to besmear it, seei^ to have protected him. 
‘ Different sorts,’ he says, * were ushered into existence, and in a 
few days replaced by others; bands of unconquerable guerrillas, 
which harassed and tormented me without mercyThere was a 
day fly and a night fly ; for the mosquito 3||mldered his arms as 
soon as the others went to rest, making up m bis weapon his de¬ 
ficiency in numbers. So bad, indeed, are the mosquitoes, that I 
have no doubt whatever, thftt were a maOcto be exposed to them 
fbr the space of an hour without his clothes, they would abso- 

* ^ lately 
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lately sting him to death/ It is not long since a case of death, 
so caused, came before a criminal court in France. A villain 
near Lyons tied a servant boy to a tree, and left him all night, to 
be punished by the mosquitoes, in a place peculiarly infested by 
them, and the boy died in consequence. 

In the middle of June he was recalled, and was soon afterwards 
on his way to England, bearing with him very pleasurable recol¬ 
lections of the country which he left, 

‘ Jt seemed wonderful to think there should he so few among our 
poorer classes with ejiergy enough to break the chains of poverty, and 
visit a land where pauperism is yet unknowu ; where youth and 
strength supply the catalogue of human wants, and wliere industry 
must meet its sure reward. The exuberant abundance of wood for 
fuel renders the fire-side of the peasant, during the long evenings of 
winter, a solace equal to* that of many a wealthier citizen of tl)e 
world; and as his children, with united strength,drag iueach log to 
the hearth, ho rejoices in the clearance of the encumbered earth, 
when those of the civilized world pay dearly for the enjoyment of 
warhith. An emulative, feeling stimulates the natural industry of his 
constitution. The rattling clank of a neighbour’s axe, the crashing 
fall of a heavy tree, seem to demand responsive exertion on his part, 
and give rise to an energy, which, even if the tinkling frosty air at his 
fingers’ ends liiil to remind him that he has work on hand, quickly 
rouses within him the spirit of active labour. The work of his young* 
children is of a valhc to him far exceeding the expense of their main¬ 
tenance, and he lives in the enjoyment of the consciousness of being 
able to leave them an inheritance of peace, if not of affluence. With 
facilities of water carriage, fish in abundance, and fuel, by the help 
of his gun, he may complete Che necessaries of life; and wliile the 
partridge and wild pigeon supply him witli variety in food, he has also 
in store both recreation and amusement/—p. 259. 

The same opinion is forcibly expressed in his concluding re¬ 
marks on emigsiitiou—^ to have lived in North America,’ he 
says, ^ without forming a favourable estimate of the advaulagi's 
possessed by the poor of that country over those of our own, is 
quite impossible/ 

‘ Every climate is unhealthy where lyen are insuJBciently protected 
^'Trom the weather; on the contrary, the being well housed and pro¬ 
vided with fuel is more than an equivalent for extreme severity of 
cold. To some of the hardiest animals nature assigns the warmest 
habitations. As to the human race, in appreciating the val,ue of 
warmth, we need nof go farther than take the peasantry of England 
and Ireland. Why the poor of the latter country confessedly 
more robust although'more ill fed, than the former ? Doubtless bg- 
cause the Avails of the mud cabin are impervious to the weather, while 

ke ixunates ?u*c providejji with sufficieat fuel. The cottage of the 

English 
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English pauper is usually a straggling, ill-contrived building; his 
fuel is scanty, and the consequence is, that rheumatism reigns the en¬ 
demic disease of tlie country. Taking, therefore, into consideration 
the quantity of timber for firewood at the disposal of the settler in the 
North American colonies, it will appear, on critical examination, that 
th^ climate is a healthy one, and that no experience, founded on well- 
conducted experiment, has hitherto proved to the contrary.'—pp. 35S, 
354. 

But to such a climate, which is severe as well as healthy, ‘ none,' 
he says, ‘ but the young should venture; children, and men and 
women under five-and-twenty. In after age, the change of climate 
is in itself a trial to the health ; and as Nature decrees in vegetative 
life, so man himself must be transplanted early, or the experiment 
■will not thrive. Nevertheless, supposing the case of an infirm person 
making the adventure, it is not impossible ,J)ut tliat he may advance 
tlie interests of the colonial landowflfer, in w'hatever degree he may 
mar his own,—for sure enough it is, tliat so long as one man can be 
found to sow, another will appear in due season to reap.’ 

In what manner the land-jobber profits by the misdirected effiurts 
of 4he emigrant, and by misdirecting them, Mr. Head has briefly 
shown : even in the w^oods of Canada it seems that inen are as 
much influenced by the love of lucre as they are in the centre 
of a trading society. It is not so easy to discover the remedy 
as to perceive the .evil; but wdth regard to the assertion, that 
persons in middle life are likely to sutt’er by removal to a not un¬ 
healthy climate, w'e must demur. Mr. Head’s opportunities of ob¬ 
servation in Canada have been very limited; and his conclusion is 
not iu conformity with geuei al experience. Undoubtedly he is right 
in thinking that colonists are more easily acclimated in childliood 
than in more advanced li/e; and this is an observation of prac¬ 
tical importance. NoUvithstanding all that might be and ought 
to be done at home, tliere can be no doubt that, sooner or later, 
emigration must come to be I'egarded as a momentous national 
concern ;.but, without reference to any more or less remote con¬ 
tingencies, it is, we think, clear to demonstration, that multitudes 
of the destitute children who are thrown upon their respective 
parishes for support, might be most economically disposed of by 
the public, and most advantageously for themselves, by sending 
them to those colonies where hands are wanted, and where, (as in 
Nova Scotia,) by a few^ yeare of faithful service, they might earn 
the mfeans of establishing themselves in indepciylence and comfort. 
Arrangements might easily be made for thus relieving our work¬ 
houses, to the infinite benefit of the poor chiren^en themselves, many 
whom would then be saved from a w^orse than Egyptian bondage. 
This is the only scheme of ^niigratiofi for the ybung exclusively, 
whicb can be contemplated. Where men emigrate, whetlier it be 
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ill hope of providing a fair inheritance for their posterity, or to es¬ 
cape from the pressure of severe pendiry, it is desirable that they 
go in families ; for the possible evil that the health of the elders 
may be shaken by such a removal, is less than there would be in 
the disruption of natural lies consequent upon a separation, which 
must, in fact, be in many instances, on the part of the sons, a 
desertion of their natural duly. This is peculiarly to be borne in 
mind iu the case of the Irish, for whom emigration, upon a great 
scale, is strongly advised by Mr. Head; they ought not to leave 
their parents, and they would not leave them ; for though no other 
people under heaven regard the sixth commandment less than the 
miserable part of that unhappy nation, there are none (be it said 
to their honour) who observe the fifth more dutifully. 


Art. V.—1. The Rights of the Church of England to her En¬ 
dowments Vindicated* By a Churchman. London. 8vo. 

18£7. 

2* An Essay.on the Tithe System. London. 8vo. 1828. 

TN a former Number we adverted, at some length, to various 
popular delusions which prevail with respect to the origin of 
the endowments attached to ecclesiastical benefices. We have 
reason to believe that we succeeded iu establishing, to the satis¬ 
faction of those who approached the subject with minds un¬ 
fettered by prejudice and open to conviction, that, in almost every 
instance, tithes M^erc originally conferred upon parochial benefices 
by the voluntary liberality or acquiescence of tlic owner or owners 
of the land contained within the limits of our modern* parishes* 
Tins proposition being, as we conceive, made good, it follows, as a 
necessary inference, that ^ tithes do not constitute a tax imposed 
upon land by the authority of the legislature ; and, further, that 
the landowner—that the land occupier—that the dissenter—nay, 
that the member of the church of England pays nothing, in tlie 
proper acceptation of such ah expression, towards the expense of 
the ecclesiastical functions ordained by the state/* For the sfeps 
by which we arrived at this conclusion, we beg to refer to the 
article itself.* 

Many persons, however, who are sincerely attached to the 
establishment, and who acknowledge that, from die force eillier 
of express grants or *of prescription, the incumbents of parishes 
are rhorally as well as(||egally entitled to the endowments which^ 
they hold, still allege that the mode in which the provision 
seciiffed to the minisiers of the establi^ied church k now levied 

Vol. xxix., p, 524. 

• has. 
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has, from a change in the circumstances and feelings of the 
community, become so inconvenient in practice, and so iu- 
iurious in its eifects, as to call for some change or modification. 
They urge that in the early times, when tithes were introduced 
into this country, payments in kind were familiar to the public ; 
that the rent of land and the wages of labour were paid in, 
and consisted of a specified portion of, agricultural produce; 
that ill providing an endowment for the churches which they 
built, the founders had no other resource than conferring 
upon them a specific portion of the produce of land, to be 
received in kind, like rent or wages ; but that if they were 
now alive, and engaged in making a suitable provision for the 
maintenance of an established hierarchy, it would be arranged on 
dift'erent principles, and in another fovm. They further allege, 
that the present system cheeks agricultural enterprise, prevents 
the outlay of increased capital iu the improvement of the soil, and 
forms a barrier against the extension of tillage over the unre¬ 
claimed M^astes and commons of the empire. To these objec¬ 
tions they add, that ^ the tithe-system is, in fact, pregnant witli 
disputes between the clergy and their parishioners ; with alterca¬ 
tion and animosity, more or less, about things temporal, where 
things eternal should engage the thoughts, tod be the only serious 
business.’ 

It cannot be denied, that the objections thus advanced against the 
mode in which the revenues of the clergy are now raised, together 
with any plans suggested for the removal of the inconvenience 
alleged to attach to the present tithe system, are entitled to a can¬ 
did and dispassionate consideration. The extreme importance of 
the subject renders it necessary that all these points should be 
distinctly canvassed. 

The only real ground on which tithes can appear at all objec¬ 
tionable in the eyes of a philosophical and cartdid economist, is 
the allegation, that they impede the outlay of capital on the im¬ 
provement of land already in tillage, and the extension of cultiva- 
tioit to wastes hitherto unreclaimed ; thus dimimshing the quantity 
of produce which the soil of this country would have been made to 
yield if the exertions of its cultivators were not checked and dis¬ 
couraged by the claims of the tithe-owmers. That the tithe system, 
whatever may be its demerits in other respects, is responsible for 
the evils here laid to its charge, is, we think, somewhat problem 
inatical. That it may, in paiticular instances, have some degree 
•of influence upon the quantity of capital now laid out on land 
in a state of tillage, must, perhaps, be admitted; but that it 
operates to the extent sometimes ascrib,ed to it, is a proposition 
vmich cannot be established. It is wefl krmwn to persons at all 

' acquainted 
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acquainted with tliis subject, that under the pperation of the very 
large number of inclosure bills passed during the reign of the late 
king, as well as of various other legal exemptions, a large pro¬ 
portion of the land of this country is now tithe-free; and it is 
equally well known to those who are extensively conversant vrith 
the general state of English agriculture, that the estates thus ex¬ 
onerated from tithes seldom, if ever, exhibit a better or a more 
spirited system of tillage than adjoining properties which con¬ 
tinue subject to this charge. 

Some who task their imagination for arguments against tithes, 
allege that they have the effect of occasioning an undue extension 
of laud laid down in grass, and employed in producing green crops. 
I'hat the proportion of laud producing grass and green crops has 
been greatly augmented in this coujgtry during the last hundred years 
is undoubtedly true; but this is neither an evil in itself, nor is 
it, we apprehend, at all ascribable to tlie tithe system. It is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of the introduction of a more 
intelligent and more profitable system of husbandry tliaii that 
which anciently prevailed. The supposition, that the quantity ot* 
grain grown in any district would be augmented by increasing 
the quantity of land in tillage, and contracting the extent of surface 
under green crops, can only arise from overlooking some of the 
most universally approved principles of agriculture. Every 
experienced farmer well knows that the extent of land Mhich 
he can sow, with any prospect of a profitable return, with any 
of the cereal grains, must depend upon the quantity of manure 
at his command. He knows jhat one acre well manured will 
yield more profit to himself, and more food for the commu¬ 
nity at large, than three or four acres* insufficiently supplied 
with manure; and he knows e(iually well that the quantity of 
manure at his disposal must be entirely dependent upon the 
green crops which he grows for the support of stock. Thus, 
while the surface under corn is greatly contracted by the modern 
system of husbandry, the produce of this diminished quantity 
fully equals, if it do not exceed, what a much jgreater extnut 
would nave yielded under tlie old one*. The leading and most 
meritorious characteristic of the system of farming now pursued 
in our country is this—that it discourages all attempts to grow 
corn, except upon land properly prepared for its reception by ati 
adequate supply of manure. The extension of tillage beyond 
the farmer's means of manuring might, for a few years, ensure a 
greater growth of graiu; but there can be no doubt on a • 
given series of years, by exha^usting tlie soil and providing no 
adequate means of renovatipg its lost vigotir, such a practice would 
end in diminishing produpe and injuring the public* 

" The 
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. The objection raised against the lithe system, on the ground 
that it obstructs the enclosure of waste land, is purely theoreticaL 
Few', if any, instances have occurred, (or can, without some 
change in the law, hereafter occur,) of dividing and enclosing 
a common or a waste in England without die sanctiou of a 
special act of parliament. Since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century it appears that upwards of three thousand 
enclosure bills have been passed. In the greater number of these 
cases, the tithes have been commuted, either for a com rent or an 
allotment of land ; and in a considerable number of the enclosures 
thus effected under the authority of local acts, not only has the waste 
or common land, which it was proposed to enclose and reclaim, 
been exempted from the payment of tithes, but the same system of 
commutation has been extended over die cultivated and enclosed 
parts of the parishes. As a waste, or a common, cannot be 
enclosed without an act of parliament, and as these bills, when 
passed, have generally effected a commutation of the tithes, it is 
manifestly erroneous to maintain that the tithe system has prac*- 
tically obstructed the division and enclosure of unreclaimed 
wastes. In many instances it has undoubtedly been productive of 
a contrary effect. The desire of extinguishing tithes on lands 
already enclosed, has impelled the proprietors of many parishes to 
apply for private acts of parliament, where the advantages to be 
derived from the enclosure of the waste would not have appeared 
alone sufficient to induce them to incur the expense necessarily 
attendant upon such a measure. 

The most formidable objectioij to the tithe system is, pro¬ 
bably, the circumstance that it is repugnant, not to the interests 
of the public at largfe, when dispassionately considered, but 
to the feelings of a considerable portion of the conmmnity. 
This feeling arises, no doubt, from prejudice and miscon¬ 
ception ; but it is to be feared that it is ‘too powerful, and 
too deeply rooted, to be shaken by any reasoning; and that it 
sometimes converts persons, who w'ould otherwise continue warmly 
attached to the church, into lukewarm friends, if not into open 
and professed enemies, * On this ground, it must be conceded 
that any arrangement or modification of tne system, which w'ould 
conciliate the feelings—not of all those who cavil at tithes, for 
this would be altogether impracticable without their entire aboli- 

• lion—but of the more moderate and reasonable portion of the 
public, while it effectually secured the interests of Ihe tithe-owners 

• against any real and permanent injury, would unquestionably add 
very greatly to the stability and efficiency of the church of England. 
From Uje general ability *wbich prevail^ among its ministers—from 
•Ac zeal and propriety with w'hich its :^€i*vices are generally per- 

* formed— 
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formed—there seems to be good ground to conclude that, within 
the last thirty years, the doctrines and polity of this venerable in¬ 
stitution have gained considerably upon the public estimation ; and 
were it not for the irritation wliich disputes respecting tithes are 
found sometimes to produce in ignorant, illogical, or prejudiced 
minds, it is probable that its advance in popular favour would 
have been still more extensive and conspicuous. 

‘ It is not/ observes a recent anonymous writer, ‘ difficult to prove the 
right of the clergy to tithes, but it is absolutely impossible to recon¬ 
cile the occupier of land to the right of another to any part of the 
produce of his skill and toil. He sees not the force of analogy, or the 
virtual resemblance of the tithe-owner to the land-owner, both of 
whose demands are equally original and paramount, and both of whom 
follow the improvements oPthe tenant with a proportionate increase 
in their demands ; but he sees and deprecates the hand that fastens 
upon the fruit of his labour, taking up that which it laid not down, 
and reaping tliat which it did not sow. The prejudice is invincible, 
the feeling natural, the consequence inevitable. No man can be 
either loved or listened to, while there is a prejudice against the dis* 
interestedness of his conduct, and while the wants and passions of 
men are in mutiny against his reproof and persuasions. Even with 
the gospel on his side, he is no match for such hostility. In such an 
atmosphere the rod of the priest can “ bring forth no buds/' “ the 
rose of Sharon" withers on its stem, and the “vine" can yield no 
“ tender grapes," Vain is tlie ministry of him who is at once the 
plaintiff and the priest, the prosecutor and the pastor, the guardian of 
the flock and the sharer in the fleece. There are associations im¬ 
planted in the human breast, which may be modified to good purposes, 
but wliich can never I)e reasoned into silence—that belong to certain 
prejudices, ivhich, though leading sometimes into practical mistakes, 
and often crossing the best laid plans of a particular economy, help on 
the wliole to incline the scale to the virtuous side, and to keep up in 
the great mass of human beings a diffusive sympathy of moral feelings 
and predilections. Among these is that prejudice which associates 
wth the sacred service of the gospel habits of^ a higher order than 
those which are necessarily brought into exercise in the mean con¬ 
tentions about rights and dues, and little things df vulgar sound 
and illiberal concern. i? lyird for him who has spent the 
week, or any part of it, m driving bargains, or (which is 
indeed by far the more frequent case) in resisting impositions, in 
q^uestions of right and compromise, to emerge on the Lord’s da^ to 
the serene su^it of liis high and holy duty; and still harder for 
■uneducated mmds to forget their grudges and complaints, and accept 
from him whom they deem their oppressor, however erroneously/ 
the lessons of peace and Christian gentleness; but hardest of all 
for the pastor of a parish* to blend with his adverse dealings on 
th^e temporal subjects, that weekly intercourse of spiritual affection 
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and comfort, in which the language of Christ and his gospel should 
alone be heard, healing the soreness of mutual irritation and unneigh<» 
hourly strife, with the power of its “ ^cw commandment to tove 
one another. 

^ We are sufficiently aware that it is a base and unprincipled ca¬ 
lumny, which imputes to the clergy the general practice of demanding 
more than their right, or of embarking vexatiously in litigation with 
their parishioners. And we are ready to admit the force of the 
argument in favour of the rectitude of their conduct from the issue of 
the legal contests in which they have been engaged. That out of 
seven hundred suits on account of tithes brought by the clergy, in 
the Court of Exchequer, from the year 1660 to 1713, six hundred 
were determined in their favour, is a fact that speaks strongly for 
the equity of their proceedings during that period ; and we doubt not 
that their claims have from that time to the present been equally well 
founded. But still even this fact, while it tends so strongly to excul¬ 
pate the clergy from the imputation of exaction, or a want of justice, 
throws upon the system of tithes itself the charge of stirring into 
action the worst principles of our nature, of provoking discord and 
contention where peace and love ought eminently to prevail, and of 
defeating the very end for which the church of Christ was established, 
not simply to provide a maintenance for its ministers, but by the 
agency of its ministers to promote “peace on earth, and goodwill 
towards men/’ ’ —Essay on the lYihe-System, p. 27 — SO. 

Every man who takes a correct view of the true interest of the 
church itself, as well as of the community at large, must heartily 
desire that some expedietn could be hit upon to diminish, if not 
put entirely an end to, the contentions and heart-burnings thus 
touchingly and eloquently described. The settlement of a matter, 
involving interests so iirfportant and so numerous, must, of course, 
be attended with many diiliculties; but the difficulties of the sort 
of arrangement which is alone practicable, and which ought to 
content the interested parties, would not, w^e are humbly inclined 
to think, be found quite as great as many of our readers may have 
accustomed themselves to apprehend. 

A permanent and entire commutation of tithes, either for grants 
of land, money payments, or corn rents, would hereafter be 
attended with so many ill efiects* that no real friend cither of the 
church or the public will give countenance to such a proposal. 
If land were generally given in lieu of tithes, a considerable 
proportion of the soil of the kingdom v^ould be thrown into 
mortmain: upon a moderate computation, a fair compensation 
* for the tithes would amount to one-sixth of llie whole of the land 
now subject to that charge. The diminution of produce which 
would inevitably be occa^oned by pladng a large extent of our 
toil under the management of tenants dor life, who, from their 
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habits and education^ cannot be very conversant with agricultural 
concerns, and who, indeed, would have no interest in the per¬ 
manent improvement and amelioration of their allotments, would 
unquestionably far more than exceed any increase which could be 
reasonably anticipated from exonerating the remainder from the pay¬ 
ment of tithes. It thus appears, at least, very doubtful whether a 
grant of land to the church, in lieu of tithes, would have the effect of 
removing the objection urged against ecclesiastical endowments, on 
the ground that they tend to diminish the whole amount of agri¬ 
cultural produce extracted from the soil. 

But to a general commutation of tithes for land, tliere exist 
other objections of a character too important to be altogether over¬ 
looked, Jt is to be feared that such a measure, if carried into full 
effect, w^ould, in the end, *()rove the means of stripping the church 
of all its endowments. Greedy and unprincipled persons have at 
all limes cast a longing eye upon the property of the establish¬ 
ment; and no future age will be found without a succession of 
such characters. The property which the church now holds is no/, 
perhaps, sufficiently concentrated and tangible to excite to its 
highest pitch this individual cupidity; but if it existed in the shape 
of farms and homesteads, it would sooner or later fall a sacrifice to 
unprincipled rapacity : in a moment of public confusion or agi¬ 
tation, some pretence would be laid hold of to recommend its 
confiscation. This was the true cause of the suppression of the 
religious houses in the reign of Henry VIll. Had they possessed 
no estates to wliet and fix individual appetite, it is somewhat pro¬ 
bable that the alleged corruption of their inmates would not have 
much disturbed the conscience even of that pure-minded monarch 
find his disinterested courtiers. 

‘ It is not,' says a very sensible writer on this subject, ‘ too much 
to assert that if th^ consolidation of tithes into estates had taken place 
four centuries ago, each of several subsequent governments would 
have gladly seized an opportunity of confiscating them. I^rom the 
rapacity of Henry, and the unprincipled subtlety of Cromwell, had 
the revemies of the church hinged upon a tangible property, ,the 
establishment had in ail proliability been frrecoverably lost. To have 
been preserved, after passing througli such fiery ordeals, is a strong 
argument in favour both of the principles upon which the establishment 
is founded, and the system by which its administration is maintained. 
Although, probably, aj a distant period, yet such profligate and un¬ 
principled governments may again exist; and it would seem to me an 
act of madness to place the church in such a situation that it might easily^ 
become a prey eitlier to popular fury in the frenzy of a revolution, or 
to the views of any unprincipled ruler.’ ^ 

* After the convulsions df states nothing is found so materially to 
oppose the return of order a» the restitution of confiscated property; 

and 
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Bnd when order has been restored, this is often found a point of most 
^flicult accomplishment, if not a source of fresh disturbance. But 
the restoration of tithes, or at least the right to the enjoyment of them, 
would present no difficulty in a state recovering or recovered 
from its domestic distractions ; they would revive of themselves with 
the general recurrence of tranquillity. This elasticity in the nature of 
tithes, considered as property,—^this tenacity of life, by which their 
existence through periods of general disorder and spoliation has been 
preserved, and continued down for an uninterrupted succession of 
rightful claimants, undisturbed by forfeiture, escheat, or confiscation, 
to the times in which we live, is an advantage in favour of this mode 
of providing for an ecclesiastical establishment which has not always 
attracted sufficient attention.* 

Another objcc4;ion to the substitution of land for the present 
mode of providing for the clergy, arises from the apprehension that 
it might have a tendency to relax their attention to their parochial 
duties. While each inhabitant of a parish contributes his propor¬ 
tion of the incumbent’s emoluments, a perpetual sense of the con¬ 
nexion between the duty and the stipend is kept up in the minds both 
of the payer and the receiver- The ecclesiastic is taught to regard 
what he receives as the reward of his services ; and the parishioner 
to look upon the payment of tithes as entitling him to exact from 
the minister a faithful and diligent performance of his ecclesiastical 
functions. If the incumbent drew his emoluments from the rent of 
a farm, it might, perhaps, in the end, lead to a relaxation of his 
vigilance; and the parishioners, feeling that they paid him nothing, 
would be found less reluctant to connive at or acquiesce in his 
negligence. If he happened to be,a goodnatured and inoffensive 
man, they would consider him merely in the light of a neigh¬ 
bouring landowner, and give themselves little trouble or conrern 
about the mode in which he discharged his professional dutic.-i. 
This is exemplified in the present condition of too many of the 
grammar-schools, which the munificence of individuals has 
founded in different parts of the country. The revenues of these 
institutions ,are generally derived from the profits estates 
left for their sustentatjon. In too many instances the intentions 
of their founders are ver/imperfectly and negligently observed. 
In some cases they have become absohite sinecures in the hands of 
their incumbents,'—who. are seldom distmbed, because there is no 
particular body, like the inhabitants of a paliish, who pay their 
stipends, and who, in consequence, feel thaWhey have an interest, 
as well as a rights to fipet a due adherence to the conditions on 
which these endowments were granted.—While, therefore, it is 
indisputable that the occupiers of land bear, in reality, no por¬ 
tion of the burden of the? tithes which • they pay, it is sti\\ most 
desirable that no arrangement should be made for the commu- 
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tatioii oi this charge upon land, tending to weaken, either in the 
luiiuls of the parishioners or of the incumbent himself, the impres¬ 
sion, tliat lus professional emoluments constitute a compensation 
for tlie due discharge of his professional functions; and that, 
without the strict fulfilment of this condition, he has neither in 
equity nor in honour any title to the profits of his benefice- The 
annually recurring [jayiaent of tithes, or a composition for tithes, 
lends to quicken the eyes of the parishioners—who, although the 
sum thus contributed does not come out of their property, may 
be justly considered in tlie Hglit of a permanent body of guardians 
and trustees, appointed to watch over the objects which the founders 
had in view, '^rhe incumbent jnay, no doubt, say—^ J'he burden 
of titlies do<\s not fall nj)on you ; you merely pay me a rent charge 
which was laid u])on the laud wliicli you now occupy by the owner 
of the property a thousand years ago,—subject to th:s rent-charge 
\our hnidlords purchased, and you rent your farms.* Hut the 
parishioners may also reply:—‘ True; these payments do not really 
come out of our own pjoperty; we have, however, an interest 
in the proper management of the parochial institution which the 
founder endowed; if you do not faithfully discharge the various 
duties which the laws of the land, according with the intentions 
of the founder, attach to the office which you hold, vvehavea right 
'—not, indeed, to withhold the emoluments of the bcnolice, or apply 
them to purposes not contemplated by the giver of the endow- 
ineut, but to apj)eal to the proper authorities to punish your 
remissness, and correct your inegularity.’ 

Tixed money payments wouUl be found, in practice?, more 
objectionable than even granfs of lands, as a perniauent coui- 
muUition for tithes. This mode of cominututiou not only makes 
IK) piovision for the increase of produce and population, which 
may, and, indeed, inevitably must, lake place, from the progres^- 
sive extension and improvement of tillage, but its equity is 
liable to be further disturbed by an alteration in the valin; of the 
staudari^ji wliich it is computed. If the tithes of this country 
had, fdrihstance, been commuted for moftcy puyn*eiits in the 
reign of Henry VIH., a benefice hoXv yields its ineflm- 

bent an income of porhap‘i (wo or three hundred pounds per an¬ 
num, would have beeic worth no more than the in{;iignificaut sum 
at which it is rat<;d in the king’s books. Tliis sum was eq^ui- 
valent to the profits the benefice at the lime of that siu^y; 
but from the fall which has subsequently taken place hi 
of money, it has become merely nomina^’ It appeals probable 
that any commutation settled upon the basis ofkatnOdfey payment* 
would, yi the course of one or two cejituries, prove tantamount 
to lh<5 actual extinction of tithes. So evidently objWtionalde, 
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indeed, does this plan of commutation appear, that we are not 
-aware that it has been recently proposed or advocated, except by 
persons who openly avow tlie desire of abolishing ecclesiastical 
endowments altogether. 

There rcniains to be considered but one other mode in which 


the acknowledged inconveniences of taking tithes in kind might 
be <ib\iatc‘d. It has been proposed that a corn-rent should be 
subslituted for tithes ; that the tenth of the produce, or the tithe 
of each estate or farm, should bo lixed at an invariable quantity of 
grain, either to be rendered in kind, or compounded for upon the 
average market price of corn in each year. 

About two centuries ago the tithes of Scotland were commuted 
upon this principle. The owner of an estate was empowered to 
demand that an (estimate should be taken of the amount of its 
produce, calculated in bolls of grain; the tenth part of this esti¬ 
mate either to be rendered in kind, or compounded for in mojiey, 
attached to tlic estate as an annual rent-charge ; and the piopei ty 
thus valued became henceforward exonerated from any additional 
demand on account of tithes. Tiiis arrangement has been loudly 
and warmly extolhid ; and it must be admitted that it has put an 
cud to the unseemly disputes about tithes, winch, in this country, 
too frequently interrupt the liarmony that ought to prevail between 
an incumbent and his parishioners. We in so far, therefore, con¬ 
cur in tlie eulogies which have been bestdWed upon the northern 
arrangemeul; but our approbation of one most desirable etfcct, 
which has resulted from that measure, must not be permitted to 
blind us with respect to another point of almost equal importance 
to the pubKc, in which the scheme of oiii Presbyterian neighbours 
has, in practice, turned put essentially detective. It contains no 
provision for llic increase of population necessarily consequent 
upon the extension and improvement of tillage. From the exloiit 
of waste land which has been reclaimed, and from the improve¬ 
ment \vhich has taken place in tlie practice of husbandry, since 
the period when that commutation was carried into effect, the 


agricultural*produce of Scotland lias been augmented beyond all 
caitulation. B<it although Uie wealth and population of that part 
of the empire have been daily increasing and extending in all 
directions, the, inciunbouts of Scottish beuctices have made no 


corresponding movemci'it in advance; they are, at the very best, 


left" in the same position w'hich their predeegssors occupied in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I* Even where they receive 
^ihe whole of the fiends, they aie only entitled to the quantity 
of corn which was adjudged equal to the teiitlt of the produce 
of the land under tillage yi tlie parish at that period. F/om the 
produce of laud subeequeutly reclaimed, or rendensd more pro- 
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durtive by an improved System of tillage, they do not receive a 
grain. The Scottish clergy are called upon to extend llicir 
ministrations over immense districts, which have been reclainunl 
and brought under cultivation: for the additional duties thus 
devolved upon them, the law's of their country give them no right 
to chiiiii the slightest compensation; nor have we been led to 
understand that they derive any from the spontaneous liberality of 
tlu‘ landowners, who have really reaped the sole advantage of the 
mm h-vaunted arrangement of Charleses government. 

If the authors of that measure had provided that afresh estimate 
should be taken of the produce of each parish after the lapse of a 
period not exceeding tw'enty or thirty years, they would have 
secured to the public at large the full benefit of the harmony and 
j>eace expected to accrjie from the permanent settlement of the 
tithe question—^aud they would, moreover, have left the riglits of 
their clergy entire. As a body, we are w^ell acquainted with the 
clergy of llie Church of Scotland; and we are sure we shall excit(‘ 
in no quarter any feeling, except that of unmingled satisfaction, 
when w^e say that a more useful and meritorious body of eccle¬ 
siastical functionaries is no wdiere to be found. Sincerely enter¬ 
taining these sentiments with respect to their merits, it is painful 
to refiect, tliat while every other class in Scotland has been moving 
forward with unexampled rapidity, the condition of its churchmen 
has remained, and rtuist remain, stationary. It may, in fact, be 
truly stated, that, looking at this body relatively to the rest of the 
community, their condition is daily growing wwse. Most of them 
have families to maintain and put forward in the w'orld: this, from 
the more expensive habits of modern times, throws an increased 
burthen upon their shoulders, while their means of sustaining iJie 
load are susceptible of no increase. Nor does it lessen the feeling 
of regret which this circumstance excites iu our minds, when we 
r(‘collect wdio it* is that reaps what is tlius withheld from the Scot¬ 
tish ecclesiastics. Neither the working labourer nor the actual 
farmer derives the slightest advantage from the bar whicli the law 
has thus raised against the ancient claims of the Church of Scot¬ 
land; the whole of the difl'erence between the •present stipend of 
a Scottish benefice and the present improved value of the tenlli 
of the produce of the parish goes into the pockets of the land- 
owner. Now, for our parts, we must be allowed to observe, that, 
setting ■ religion oi\I of the question* we had, as a mere matter of 
taste, rather see this difference expended by the minister on the spot 
from which it accrues, than disposed of us it is now, iu sweil|ug 
the ‘ tail ’ of some absentee lord or laird, who Seldom, if ever, sees 
the district from which it is drawn. « Supposing a fair equivalent 
fot'the present value of tlie tithes of a Scottish pari^ should even 
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make an addition of ]f)OZ. per annum to the stipend of a pains¬ 
taking and diligent ininLstor, we arc not aware tliat any person 
would feel violently aggrieved, although this appropriation of it 
should produce the eifect of abstracting that amount from the 
present revenues of the lay-landlords. AVe really must be allowed 
to think, that, with respect to the community at large, an,d more 
especially with respect to the inluibitants of the district vdieiicc 
this nnTnuc is derived, the necessarily resident ecclesiastic w^ouhl 
dispose of this surplus income as bcneticially as the generally 
absent, or even as the generally resident, layman. 

V\ e arc tempted to adduce in this place an instance of the 
keenness witli which some Scottish proprietors are found capable 
of asserting the claims which the law lias given them to the ancient 
endowments of their national church. 'J'hc law of their country 
is, that v\hen a valuation of tithes has been once made, this is 
unalterable; the quantity of grain due to the incumbent having 
been onee settled can never hv. iucreaseih "Flu' records of the 


valuation of certain parishes, made towards the l)egimnng of the 
seventeenth century, were accidentally lost. From this circum¬ 
stance, these j)ari.shes became once more subject to titlics. In 
tlie course of time, the heritors applied for, and obtained, a new 
valuation. This second valuation had been acted upon for a 
long series of years, when the original records were accidentally 
discoven'd, about twenty years ago. A short time before that 
discovery, one of these parishes had, by purchase, become the 
sole property of the person to whom it now belongs. On search¬ 
ing this newly-found treasure, it appeared that the second valu¬ 
ation exceeded the old one by about ’twenty bolls of grain. This 
discovery the purchaser, or perhaps w e should rather say his legal 
advisers, seemed in no wnse disposed to overlook: he instantly 
ordered twenty bolls of grain to be deducted from the stipend 
which for upwards of a century had been paid ter each succeed¬ 
ing mini*i.ter, although he had purchased the estate charged with 
this stipend. Now, we should suppose, that even in a court of 
law this would be deemed what is technically called sharp jrrac- 
tice ; *and plain ufcn, who look at it in a mor al light, will perhaps 
doubt whether it Nvas even an honest proceeding. Wc arc very 
sorry to say, however, that the example is not a solitary one- 
In the recent settlement of the tithe-law's in Ireland, a provi¬ 
sion has been made for this prospective inj;onveiiience. I'lie 
legislature, feeling very properly that it has no constitutional right 
to^force either tin- receivers or payers of tithes to enter into a 
composition, has contented itself with giving facilities and effect 
to such an arrangement, if i| should be formed liy the parties in¬ 
terested, This law empowers the incumbent, together with the 

majority 
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majority of tithe-payers assembled in vestry, to nominate two 
arbitrators to set a value on the tithes : should these arbitrators 
fail to agree, they are empowered to appoint an umpire, whose 
award is binding upon the incumbent and his successors, as welt 
as tlie parishioners, for the term of one and tM cnty years- This 
coni})osition is then aplottcd at so much per acre upon the land, 
which must thenceforward be lei to the occupier tithe-free;—it 
being enacted that a receipt for the payment of tithes by tlie 
farmer shall be considered, pro tanto^ as a liquidation of rent duo 
to the landlord. At the expiration of the term of twenty-one 
years, the light to tithes revives; when, if the parlies think 
jirnper, they may proceed to arrange a new composition. It 
is also provided by this act, that at the end of every term of 
seven years, the iiicumb*ent may demand an addition to, or the 
parishioners a deduction from, the amount of this composition, 
proportional to the rise or fall which may have taken place in 
the average price of corn during tlie seven preceding years. 
Tliis measure was view’ed, in the first instance, with consider¬ 
able jealousy and suspicion by the ecclesiastics of Ireland; 
but the jiructical experience of the very few years which have 
elapsed since the passing of that act, has, we believe, re¬ 
moved all their alarms, and perfectly reconciled them to its 
operation. It promises to remove all discontent, as it will 
undoubtedly remove all just grounds of complaint, upon the sub¬ 
ject of tithes: it will make this burden appear both to the com¬ 
munity at large, and to the occupier of the soil, in its true light— 
as a portion of the rent of liiud, which, if it ceased to be paid to 
the incumbent, would be exacted by^ the owner. It w'lll also 
leave the cultivator to prosecute his improvements without being 
annoyed by the feding that a third party will step in to partici¬ 
pate annually in the fruits of his industry. It will place the in¬ 
cumbents of Irish beuelices in a peculiarly favourable position 
with respect to the peasantiy. That turbulent but penetrating 
race, whatever may be their religious persuasion, will by degrees 
learn to regard the protestant clergj^ as, at wovst, a body t)f re¬ 
sident proprietors, who take sliillings from the pounds which 
would otherwise pass enti .c into the hands of other landlords, 
who aic most probably aliens and absentees. 

This excellent and well-timed measure will, we doubt not, 
realize the most Sanguine expectations of its authors. It has 
given very general satisfaction to the laity ; and so far is it from 
having compromised the true interests of the protestant establish¬ 
ment in Ireland, that w'e are of opinion it w'ill add incalculably to 
tile-strength of.the ba^s on wliich that establishment rests. In a 
very considerable number of parishes it has already been carried 
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into full effect; and as the advantages accruing from it arc daily 
becoming more conspicuous, there seems no reason to doubt, 
that, in the course ot time, it will be iuii\^sally adfxptcdr In 
one party only—in the factious and systematic disturbers of the 
peace of their native island—^has itexxited any feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction* This pestilent crew possess sagacity enough to perceive 
its healing effects, liid it requires neither argument Hbr evidence 
to prove that they possess also malignity enough to hate it on, 
that very account. The tierce and turbulent demagogue is well 
aware, that when this measure shall have come into full and gtuieral 
operation, he will possess one ‘ raw’ the less to rub when he 
wishes to excite the deluded peasantry to acts of insubordination 
and violence. 

Having thus shown what has been dobc for the regulation of 
ecclesiastical revenues in other parts of the empire, we must now 
return to the state of the titlie-laws in this portion of his Majesly’s 
dominions; and in viewing this matter calmly and candidly, vve 
are. constrained to admit that it appears to merit the careful 
consideration of all persons who feel a sincere interest in the 
stability, as well as efficiency, of the church of England. We 
feel quite persuaded that a modification of these law's might bo 
carried into effifect, which would give very general satisfaction to 
the laity, without trenching upon either the rights or the revenues 
of the clergy. Some measure, analogous at least in principle to 
that which seems to work so well in Ireland, might, we think, be 
very beneficially adopted here. Holding the opinions which we 
are known to entertain with respect to the rights of the clergy, 
we shall not, wx are sure, be suspected of putting forwaul this 
suggestion from the covert wish of diminishing their revenues. 
All we ask for is, that the incumbent of an English benefice, 
and his parishioners, should, if so inclined, be. empowered to 
relieve themselves and their successors, for a period of twenty-ono 
years, from the inconvenience and irritation produced by animal 
bargainings for tithes. Securing to the incumbent the full 
amouut of tlie income whiebt he is entitled to derive from his be¬ 
nefice, %e would fain relieve him and his successors from tiie 
ungrateful necessity of drawing his tithe., in kind. The true 
friends of the church of England should set themselves heartily 
to woik, and endeavour to digest some plan which would otiec- 
tually secure the integrity, as well as permanence, of ecclesiastical 
revenues, while it would remove the practical grievances attendant 
upon the mode in winch they are now levied. 

The failure of all the attempts which have been hitherto made 
to remedy the chief defect of tlie English tithe-system, is to be 
ascribed to tlie circumstance, that, in the greater number of in- 
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stances, they have been brought forward at the ,instigation, and 
under tfic auspices, of men secretly, if not avow^edly, hostile to 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the country, and whose real 
views, It was seen or fejt, pointed not at the removal of (he prac¬ 
tical inconveniences of our tithe-laws, but at the plunder of 
our church endowments. No wonder that every honest friend of 
the establishment should have shrunk from wliich, 

under the plausible guise of regulation, aimed virtually at spo¬ 
liation. lint we would gladly indulge tlie hope that the moment 
is now' ap|)toachiug when the clergy themselves may be induced 
to give their cordial concurrence to, or even lake the lead in, an 
honest and fair application to the legislature to ndievc them, in 
some degree, from tlie invidious and troublesome situation in which 
they are placed by the titfie-law'S as they now stand. 

As a body, tiny /eel how obnoxious would prove the practical 
exertion of their right to collect their tithes in kind; and, in order 
to escape from this dreaded alternative, ninety-nine out of one 
hundred ecclesiastics are content to sacrifice no inconsiderable 


portion of wliat they know to be their just due; but the hundredth 
individual, less scrupulous lliuu his brethren, asserts perhaps his 
riglit to its full extent, and by that means drawls down the obloquy 
of the system upon the whole body. It may indeed perhaps 
be true that the incumbent, wdio, thus regardless of all con¬ 
sequences, rigidly exacts his due, and takes his tithes in kind, 
obtains from his benefice sometliing more than would be aw'arded 


him as a fair conqiosition. But to compensate for this possible 
defalcation in the receipts of*lhe rigid ecclesiastic, we are fully 
convinced that the ninety-nine incumbents who now, for the sake 
of peace and harmony, consent to receive less than they are en¬ 
titled to, would, under the coutemplaled arrangement, derive an 
augmentation of. income from their benefices. We believe it 
indeed to be true, that the indulgent and forbearing manner 
in which the claims of the clmrch are usually enforced’, is the 


real cause of the obloquy which attaches to the practice of 
levying tithes iu kind, when it does take pla^e in particular 
instances. The levying of tithes iu kind is, we believe, much 
more common in than in any other district of England. 


A very large proportion oi that species of property belongs to 
lay-owners, who, being generally resident on the spot, seldom 
compound for their fithes; but although thus rigidly exacted, we 
have reason to know that complaints against tithes are much less 
frequently met with in that county than elsewhere. The practiefi 
has been continued, probably without interruption, from the date 
of tlie original endowment down to the present time ; and being 
thus both ancient and clommon, it produces neither disappoint¬ 
ment 
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nicut nor initatioii on the part of the farmer. In all our other 
counties, th(' ancient mode of levying ecclesiastical, dues has fallen 
into almost universal desuetude ; aud whe^^ frorU the oWfetinacy 
and wrongheadedness of his parishionerSy jpi individual ii^unibent 
happens to be driven to revive a practice wliich by no possibility 
can exact more than what is due to him, ih^ farmers generally 
contrive to make *the ^ welkin ring’ with complailtte against his 
cxloition. It may, by the way, be added in this place that in no 
other part of his majesty’s dominions is agriculture prosecuted 
with more enterprise and success than in the county of Kent— 
not excepting the numerous parishes in which the tithes have 
invariably and iminemorially been taken in kind; a tolerably con¬ 
clusive proof that the tlu oiiets considerably overrate the iutiueuce 
of tithes in checking agricultural improvements. 

Upon the whole, however, we are epuviuced thaV on mature 
reflection, the clergy of tlie establislied church will perceive, that 
from the change which has taken place in the feelings anti habits 
of society, the freiiuoiit recurr^ice to the practice of taking tithes 
in kind is become impolitic and iiicouveuieut, that it tends to 
lessen the eflicieiicy of the institutions which these cudow^monls 
were destined to uphold, and even to endanger their penuanency. 
Jl pi aces them in what the politicians call ^ a false {yositioii,’ with 
respect to the conniiunity at large. It forces them into disagrec- 
abl(; collision witli their parishioners, and gives designing men, 
whf> j>ant after the destruction of the church nut only b>r the sakt; 
of its endowments, but also fpr the sake of weakening f)ther in¬ 
stitutions, of w'hicli that venerable eclablishmcut is known aiul felt 
to be lh(^ main support, a plausible pretence for propagating 
poj)vdar delusions, with fesjtect to the piessure of tithes, the tnosl 
inconsistent us well us dangerous. To the landowners they repre- 
HVMl tluni as an unjust encroachment upon iheii; incomes ; to the 
laud occuj)ier, as a drawback upon his fair profits; and to llie 
other clussi s, as a tax which enhances the market price of the 
tithcahlc aitides which they consume. That all these viev^s, as 
to Uic pressure ^of tithes, cannot be just is quite clfear,—for any 
one of them, being established, „\vould nccessaiily destroy the 
other two,—but we feel quite certain that none of the three has 
the slightest foundation, \Vc have, in another place, shown that 
lilhts can have no efl'ect upon the money price of the agricultural 
produce on whicli they arc levied; tliat fney make no draw¬ 
back upon the profits of the tenant, because the amount of 
this charge is taken into account in settling the amount of 
his, rent; and that they are not an unjust encroachment upon 
the latidowner, because lAs estate was ‘purchased subject to this 
charge, and tlie price pai^, by himself or hie predecessor diminished 

. - accordingly. 
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accordingly. But although the opinions above stated are mere 
delusions, stilfc-^e arc aware that they prevai^to a considerable 
extent ; ant| the impression which they produce is frequently as 
injurious to the eslabUshnicnt as if they were w^ell founded. A 
fair cqmjjgsilion for the cluihis of the church, renew^able at the 
end of a period of moderate length, would strike at the root of 
these deiusktlis, place the clergy in their right^position before the 
public, and make them appear, what in truth they are, mere 
partners with the landlord in the surplus produce of the soil,— 
receiving out of that produce a money income, which, if not paid 
to an ecclesiastic, would be inevitably added to the rent. 

A well-digested an angemeiit of this nature would gradually [>ut 
an end to the absurd notibns which arc frequeudy obtrudt d upon 
the public willi respect tt> what some persons are pleased to call 
the cost 0f our ecclesiastical institutions. We are perpetually 
reminded of the great cost of the church of England, and of the 
cheap manner in wliich the clergy of other establishments arc 
subsisted, Tliis is a sort of nohsense which may pass oft’ ex¬ 
tremely well at a Westminster election. The truth is, that neither 
ecclesiastical, nor any other Institutions, supported by endowments 
set aside for that purpose, be the amount of these cndowmonis 
much or little, can, without the grossest perversioti of language, 
be said to cost the. public anything. The church of l^ngland 
costs tlie j>ublic no more than the church of Scotland, and the 
church of Scotland no less than the church of England,—for 
neither of them, in fact, cost the public anything, each depending 
for support uj>on cudownientft set aside for their support, not by 
the public at large, but by private benefactors. The eulogists of 
the church of Scotland seem to think that tlie merits of that esta¬ 
blishment accrue from what they call its cheapness, or from the 
suiallness of lha stipends which its ministers receive: tins is a 
miscoueeption. The efticicaicy of that establishment arises from 
its discipline, which, by rigidly enforcing the personal residence of 
each incumbent, ensures the diligent and faithful discharge of liis 
ministerial functions ; but wo see no ^;easoii to cianclude, that*, the 
same excellent system oT discipline being continued, the utility of 
this body of mini^itevs would be diminished, even if their stipends 
were doubled out of the rents of the landowners, who, now-a-days, 
arc so frequently non-resident, except in the grouse season. 

JJut, admitting tlfat the endowments of our parochial churches 
were originally derived from the munificence of individual founder^ 
some of our modern reformers allege, that they w^erc not designed 
for the exclusive use of the iucumbenjs of the benefices to w hicii 
they ure attached ; they tell us that the revenues of parochial be¬ 
nefices were intended by their donors *to be divided into four 

‘ * parts; 
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parts : one part to be set aside for the maintenance of the incum¬ 
bent ; a second for the fabric of the church ; a third for the use 
of the bishop of the diocese; and the fourth for the support of 
the poor. This theory respecting the original appropriation of 
ecclesiastical revenues arises from the historical blunder of con¬ 
founding the periotl when the Christian clergy depended for a 
inairitciiance upon the voluntanj contributions of the faithful, 
with the subsequent era in which the revenues of the church 
accrued, not from such offerings, but from permanent en- 
dow'nients. In the primitive ages of the church, the early Chris¬ 
tians co!iceivcd themselves under a moral obligation to set aside 
some portion, generally a tenth part, of the fruits of their industry, 
for religious purposes, was an offering which every member of 

tlie Christian community considered himself bound to make at the 
altar or church which he attended for divine worship; it was, how¬ 
ever, an act purely voluntary, and enforced by lU) law or canon. 
Kach individual was, in fact, at perfect liberty to make his offer¬ 
ings where he pleased, and of what amount he pleased. But as 
a tenth was generally so appropriated, these voluntary offerings 
were, in the ortiinary language of tiiat period, denominated tithes^ 
—althougli, ill its modern acceptation, that term was not strictly 
applicable to them. The expression ‘ tithes,’ wherever it occurs 
in the old canons, ilid not, therefore, mean the tenth of the 
produce of hind, but solely the voluntary offerings whicli were set 
aside for ecclesiastical purposes, in tl)e early ages of the church; 
and which varied in amount, according to the ability and liberality 
of the donors. The general fund thus raised by the spontaneous 
liberality of the faithful, was placed under the control of the 
bishop, to be disposed of at his discretion. A part of it, of course, 
he appropriated to his own support; for, at that period, he had 
frequently no other source of revenue; a part wzB disposed of in 
the maii,itenaiice of the clergy who, before the foundation of distinct 
parishes, lived in the neighbourhood of the episcopal residence, 
and were sent forth as itinerant missionaries to preach in dif* 
Ibrcht parts of the diocese ; a part was also expended in repairing 
and preserving the fabric of the cathedral church; and another 
part was laid out, not, as is sometimes imagined, in aftording in- 
difecriiniiiate relief to the whole body of the ppor residing wdthin 
the district attached us a diocese, or, as it was then called, 
^ parish,’ to each cathedral, but in relieving such members of the 
Christian body, as happened to be in indigent circumstances. 
The Christian community, at that time, maintained its poor in the 
same manner as the Quakes, at the present period, support their 
necessitous brethren. I'be four parts in& which the ecclesiastical 
fund of these early ages fivere divided, weFe not, it must be also 
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observed, equal in amount: they varied with the fluctuating neces¬ 
sities of each particular period ; the bishop was \he trustee and 
distributor of thife fund ;fland, according to his own discretion, he 
laid out, on each of the four objects above specitied, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, as circumstances required. 

Ibit this fourfold division of the ecclesiastical funds fell gradu¬ 
ally into disuse,;as the cause whicli gave it birth ceased to operate. 

In the progress of time, permanent endowments were conferred 
upon the church, which rendered the fluctuating and uncertain 
contributions of its members no longer necessary. Princes, as well 
as private benefactors, endowed the cathedral church M'ith grants 
of land for the support of the episcopal dignity. Thus deriving an 
adequate income from real property, conferred upon the see in per¬ 
petuity, the bishop wasenaBled to dispense with the portion wliicli 
liad been usually allotted to him from the general fund, laisetl 
by the voluntary conttibutions of the believers. The fourfold 
ilivision was no longer heard of, the w^hole fund being subsequently 
divided into threeparbovXy : one for*1110 clergy who continued still’ 
to live near the cathedral, and itinerate throughout the various 
parts of the diocese where no parochial churches had yet been 
endow(^d ; one for repairing the cathedral ediflee ; and one for re¬ 
lieving the j)<)or members in actual communion with the Christian 
church. JiiJt the lords of manors, situate at a distance from the ca¬ 
thedral church,became gradually converted to Christianity, and built 
churches upon their estates. These churches they also endowa’d 
with a certain portion, generally a tenth, of the produce of tlieir 
estates, in order to secure the services of an incumbent regularly 
and constantly resitting among their tenan^p and dependents. As 
soon as a manor w'as, by the voluntary act of its owner, thus cou- 
verltul into a parochial benelice, it became unnecessary for the 
parishioners to continue their voluntary contributions on the same 
scale us they had been accustomed ; for, with the exception pf the 
maintenance of the poor members of each Christian congregation, 
the objects originally accon)plished by these periodical collections 
wcie now amply provided for by funds de/ivea fromjolher sources, 
^riie parisli churches, which by degrees spread throughout each 
district, were in most cases built at the sole cost of the lord of the 
manor, who also imposed upon his land the burden of repairing them 
ihencefoi ward. The tithes with which each parochial benefice was 
endowed by its founder* furnished the incumbent with a certain and 
definite maintenance totally independent of the voluntary liberality ^ 
of the parishioners. Out of the four purposes to which the fund, 
raised in the early ages of the church by th,g voluntary contributions 
of its members, was applied “three were thus provider! for from per- 
maueiil aourceS ; and tl^ division of these voluntary offerings, being 
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no longer necessary, fell into disuse. It is no doubt true, that after 
parish churches had been built by the lords of manors, and endowed 
with the tithes of their estates, the weekly collections, which ori¬ 
ginally fomed the only source of ecclesiastical revenues, were still 
continued in each congregation. But tins fund, instead of being, 
as it was originally, divided into either three or four parts, and ap¬ 
plied to three or four different purposes, w as thenceforward appro¬ 
priated entirely to the maintenance of the poor. These weekly col¬ 
lections continued to be made and applied to this purpose until 
they were gradually superseded by the operation of our present 
system of poor laws. Poor boxes were every Sunday sent round 
among the congregations assembled in our parish churches until 
the 43 rd of Elizabeth made a certain provision for the poor. This 
custom, which still prevails both in Scotland and Ireland, where 
there exists no regular pj'ovision for the poor, is frequently alluded 
to in the ancient statutes of this realm, enacted l^or the suppres¬ 
sion of vagrancy, and the relief of the indigent. It thus appears, 
“that the endowment of parochial benefices with tithes, instead of 
taking anything from the poor, really added to their resources. 
The incumbent of each parish having now a certain revenue, ceased 
to absorb any portion of the collection raised by the voluntary 
liberality of his congregation ; and this new arrangement secured 
to the poor the whole of a fund, of which, before the introduction 
of endowments, only a fourth or a third part fell to their share. 

!No ancient record, of the slightest pretension to authenticity, 
contains any allusion or expression W'hich affords ground for 
maintaining that the tithes with' which their founders endowed 
parish churches were, at any period of our history, actually 
divided into either four or three parts; or that any portion of 
these endow'i^'ents w as ever designed by their donors for any other 
purpose l^an the maintenance of the clerical incumbents. There 
is, indeed, abundant evidence to prove, that so recently as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the patrons of churches con¬ 
ceived that the tithes of parishes, the tenth of the produce of the 
Idud (not the offerings and oblations made at the altar, although 
these were still of considerable amount) w’ere, even then, at their 
absolute disposal. Numberless documents, of undoubted authen¬ 
ticity, are still extant, by which the tithes of particular districts 
are, whole and undivided, conferred by their proprietors upon reli¬ 
gious houses. In none of diese grants ^vill there be found any 
reservation—any allusion to the bishop's portion, to the poor's 
portion, or to the incumbent’s portion^ When hundreds of these 
grants, still extant in oijjr public and private collectioi:]^, contain 
no mention of the division of tithes*^ (meaning the tenth of the 
produce of the land* in xontradistixfction to the voluntary of- 
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ferings and oblations made at the altar on festivals) into portions, 
it is absurd to pretend that such a practice ever prevailed in this 
country ■with respect to specilic endowments. 

It is clear, then, that the division of tithes either into three or 
four parts, which has recently been so much insisted upon, was 
merely an old custom, occasionally enforced by the canons, and 
applicable solely to the period in which the clergy and the poor 
were supported exclusively, not by what we now call tithes, but by 
the voluntary contributions of each congregation—in other words, 
the period which preceded the foundation and endowment of 
particular churches. It may, indeed, be very truly urged, that to 
enforce the division of the endowments conferred upon parochial 
churches by the munificence of individual founders, would have 
been a stretch of authority beyond the jurisdiction w^hich, even 
in the plenitude of power usurped by the church during the 
middle ages, could have been claimed for the canon law. U'hese 
canons were enacted, sometimes by an individual bishop for 
the regulation of his own diocese--«-sometimes by an assembly, 
of bishops, ^for the government of a ^vhole district or province. 
But, in all these cases, the due exercise of this authority could 
not extend beyond the regulation of the ecclesiastical con¬ 
cerns of the establishment, such as the ordaining of rites and 
ceremonies, and other arrangement* connected with the orderly 
celebration of divine worship. Neither any individual ecclesi¬ 
astic, although he w'ere the pope himself, nor any assembly of 
ecclesiastics, possessed any legitimate authority to interfere with 
the express or implied intentjons of the founders of parish 
chui'ches, and divert any portion of the endowments conferred 
upon parochial benefices to purposes whichHhe donor never con- 
temphded. When the owners of manors built churches and 
parsonage houses at their own expense, and cndow'ed them with 
a tenth of the prodflee of their land, they merely intended by this 
measure to provide for an incumbent to be nominated by them¬ 
selves and their heirs, and not also to support the poor, whom 
they left dependent, as they had always been, upon the voluu- 
tary alms of the parishioners. This bfeing the cSse, it cannot 
be admitted that canons, ordained solely by ecclesiastical autlio- 
rity, could justly have deprived the incumbent of a part of the 
profits of his benefice, in order to appropriate it to purposes 
which, however laudable in themselves, the founder and en- 
dower of the parish church never had in view. If it should 
be contended, in the absence of all evidence, that the in^uence 
of canons, made to regulate the distribution of the voluntaiy 
ofterings *md oblations of •the early CWistians, had, contrary 
to the Intentions of the,donors, introduced a similar appro¬ 
priation 
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priation of specific endowments^ and that this unauthorised 
diversion of ecclesiastical funds from their original purposes had 
obtained even the sanction and confirmation of a parliamentary 
enactment, it could never prove morally binding. The parties 
Injured by such an unjust and indefensible aggression on the 
rights of property, would at all times possess strong grounds to 
apply to parliament for redress. 

Hut the class of reformers who hold that a third or a fourtli 
portion of the proceeds of the endowments conferred upon paro¬ 
chial churches was originally designed by the donors for the 
maintenance of the poor^ go still much farther; they maintain 
that the whole of our ecclesiastical revenues are the property of 
the state, and may therefore be diminished, annihilated, or dealt 
witli according to the pleasure of the legislature. Putting on a 
face of marvellous simplicity, they ask us, 

* What can be the meaning of the phrase, that tithes neither are, 
nor ever were^ the property of the state ? or that the right to these, 
.especially clerical tithes, was probably, too, established on a basis of 
much greater antiquity than the property of any landed estate in the 
kingdom ? Assuredly it is not meant to say that the state, that is, 
the community at large, or any individual under the protection of the 
legislalure^ never had a right to do with the land itsetf^ or the whole pro-- 
duce of ii^ whatever they deemed proper. It will not, surely, be main¬ 
tained that there never was a time when Christian clergy were not 
known in this kingdom, and when, of course, no tithe could have 
been appropriated for their support. If this position cannot be denied, 
what can be the meaning of saying, that, the tithes did not belong to 
the state ? What other power th&.n the legislative authority could 
have appropriated tithe to the clergV? And if it was not under the 
power of the legislature, by what right could the clergy acquire it ? 
If the whole erfFthe property once belonged to the state, or to those to 
whom the state hud assigned it, must not the tithe, which waa only a 
part of tW whole, have belonged to it?’ * 

Wfe have quoted the above passage, because it appears to 
contain the essence of all the arguments which have been ad- 
v^inced to sut^ort the modern discovery, that ‘ tithes are public 
property, aim may theilrefore be dealt with, modified, or even 
entirely abolished, at the mere will and pleasure of the legis¬ 
lature/ Now, M^e fully and freely admit that the premises pul 
forward in the above extract may be true j that, at some re¬ 
mote period, all the land of this countq^ ' may have once be¬ 
longed lo the state;’ or, in order to render Uie exprifessiem in¬ 
telligible, may have been occupied in common by all the mem¬ 
bers of the community ;-^that, by division and allotment, Uiis land 
gradually ceased to b# eommon, and passed into th^ hands of 
imiividual owners as property,; and tliat d^ese individuals 
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had^ under the protection of the legislature, a right to do with the 
land itself, with the whole produce of it, or with any part of this 
produce, whatever they deemed proper. But admitting these 
premises, we are so stupid that we cannot see in what manner 
they bear out the inference which is drawn from them—that 
^ ecclesiastical revenues are the property of the state.' Indeed, 
they seem to us to bear the contrary way. If the individuals 
into whose hands the land originally passed in a state of seve¬ 
ralty, had, under the protection of the legislature, a right to 
dispose of the whole of its produce at their own discretion, we 
would beg leave to ask whether the same individuals, the same 
assignees of the slate, had no right to do wath a part of this whole 
‘ whatever they deemed proper ?'—to confer a tenth, or any other 
pioportion of it, as an endowment upon parish churches founded 
by tfiein? Tliis right cannot be questioned. Before the iusti- 
tuliou of each parish, the owmer of the land now included within 
its limits had the whole of the soil vested in himself as private 
properlyi On every principle of natural equity, he could, had Ije 
so thought proper, have conferred the whole surplus produce of 
his land, or, in other words, the fee-simple of his estate, upon the 
church as an endowment. Hence it appears, that the reasoning 
advanced to prove that tithes are public property, furnishes the 
very strongest ground upon which the holder of any species of 
property can rest his title : instead of invalidating the right to 
tithes, it establishes this right beyond all cavil and dispute. The 
opponents of tithes admit that the owners of the estates which 
now constitute parishe.s had q legal as well as moral right to dis¬ 
pose of the whole net revenue of their land according to their own 
discretion; they appear, therefore, singularly inconsistent when 
they deny these landowners the right of endowing the benefices 
which they founded with a tenth part of this produce. 

In one sense, indeed, the revenues of the church may be justly 
called public property. They are so iu the best an4 mo^t oene- 
ficial application of the term, inasmuch as they are the property 
of no particular families, but in which ever;^member of.thc 
community, who applies himself to thte necessary studies, has at 
least a chance of partaking—a chain of honours and preferments, 
by which the poorest and the most meanly born not only may 
ascend, but have ascended, and are daily ascending, to wealth and 
estimation in the stqte, by the development of their talents and 
their virtues. It is easy to say that the greater number and most 
valuable of our advowsons are private property j that presentations* 
are often bought and sold; that the higher dignities of the church 
are often obtained through the interest ^ditierent noble families, 
mi conferred on tireir yqpnger brandi<e^> 4heif tutors or tlieir chap¬ 
lains. 
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lains. All this, even if true, in its full extent, is not disadvanta¬ 
geous to the country. If a countjy gentleman give a living to his 
younger sun, instead of bequeathing, as he would do, were his estate 
tithe-free, the whole of its surplus produce to his eldest son, the 
arrangement obviously operates as a inodificutiori of that which all 
philosophical reformers have shown themselves anxious to restrain 
or modify—the law or custom of primogeniture. If a wealthy 
citizen purchase a rectory for^the second hope of his family, it 
remains to be proved that the young man will not be as happy in 
himself, and as useful to his fellow-creatures, as if ho were added 
to the already overflovviJig list of clerks and commissioners, or if 
he became a candidate for employment, and ministerial favour, in 
the public offices, the army, or navy. Nor is it very apparent 
why the younger sons of noblemen, brought up at the same schools 
and universities, and treated in the same manner with the children 
of commoners, should be necessarily more unfit than these lust to 
rise in the church, or a proportion of them to sit with their brethren 
and kindred in the upper house of legislature. The objection 
urged against the promotion of persons who have acted in the 
capacity of tutors, in powerful families, is still more unfounded 
and irrational; for it is evident that no sane individual, whether 
patrician or plebeian, would willingly select a fool or immoral 
person to superintend the education of his son. And Mdieu w^e 
come to fdctSf and consider how few aristocratical names, in pro¬ 
portion to the whole number, are really to be met with among 
the English dignified clergy; how many of these private tutors 
are necessarily of very humble extraction ; how large a propor¬ 
tion of livings is in the gift of colleges; how frequently the 
scholars and fellows of .these bodies are selected from country 
schools and thq lower ranks of society; and how universally, we 
might almost say, how exclusively, these endowments are given 
to scholarsliip and good conduct; when, Ifffitly, we recollect 
that, in the more obscure appointments of the church, there are 
many so small as to be wwth the acceptance of men of humble 
birth alone, and that, from these, the progress to the highest dig¬ 
nities of the hiferarchy, llK)ngh not very frequent, is neither im¬ 
possible iior unprecedented—when we consider the real facts of the 
case, we may, perhaps, be convinced that the establishment which 
raised Tillotsoii, and {Seeker, and Watsoii, and Moore, and Paley, 
to say nothing of living characters, from thepbscurity of their ori¬ 
ginal circumstances, is by no means the exclusive property 
dugl^cr orders, nor always an instrument of corrupt influence in the 
liauds of the adininistration ot the day. 

J udging by the langu;ige which is sometimes held respecting 
cAurcA, as distinct from and a burden on the nationy ond might 
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almost suppose that the English clergy were a separate and here¬ 
ditary caste, like the Levites or the Bramins—a race of strangers 
introduced from a foreign land, and established, to the exclusion 
of all die native inhabitants, in the richest Goshen of our islands. 
But is this the case? Are they not our countrymen, our own 
kinsmen, our sons, our fathers, our brethren ? Are we the poorer 
for their wealth, any otherwise than as we envy them that which 
they have, and which we have never possessed? Nay, if that 
wealth had been otherwise applied, must we not have provided 
in some other manner for our younger children and poor relations ? 
Surely, then, even if it were granted that the numbers and the 
endowments of the clergy were greater in England than are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the due discharge of ecclesiastical duties, a 
wise legislature would pau^ ere they destroyed or crippled a sys¬ 
tem which is productive of so much intelligence, so much happi¬ 
ness, so much, at the least and the lowest, of decency, and deco¬ 
rum, and exterior morality. 

It seems indeed by no means easy to comprehend what motives* 
can actuate some of those persons who are found to join in the 
clamour from time to time raised by interested malevolence, upon 
the subject of our ecclesiastical endowments. That among the 
owners of tlie soil some individuals should receive, without dis¬ 
approbation, a proposal for curtailing or perhaps for abolishing 
those revenues, is a circumstance calculated to excite regret 
rather than surprise; for in every numerous body of men, how¬ 
ever respectable, honourable, and upright as a whole, some 
individuals may be found in whom a feeling of immediate inte¬ 
rest is able to stifle the sense of honesty or public policy ; but why 
persons, who, under no possible combination of circumstances, 
could derive the slightest advantage, either pecuniary or political, 
from such an act of spoliation,—why English citizens who are in¬ 
terested neither in tlie property nor in the cultivation of soil,—why 
the commercial, the manufacturing, and operative classes sliould 
join in thb clamour against ecclesiastical endowments, whenever 
it may suit the views of selfish or unprincipled (^magogues to 
raise it, cannot be explained on the ordinary principles which re¬ 
gulate human conduct. If the seejuestration and secularization of 
these endowments could indeed yield the most trifling advantage 
to any one of the individuals composing these several classes,-*— 
if such a measure held«out the prospect of increasing the wages of 
the labourer, or the profits of his employer, or adding to the weight 
of bread which either of them could purchase for sixpence,—their 
motives w'ould appear at least intc'Ugible; but as they could 
derive no such benefit from the measufe here contemplated, it 
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sQj^s somewluit difficult to account for the eagerness which aome 
of them occa-sioually evince, when it is proposed to \vrest from a 
man who wears a black coat property which he holds under a 
grant from some previous owner of the soil, and transfer it, not 
into their own possess^ion, but to that of another man whose coat 
happens to be brown or blue. 

Whatever appetite the vs^eavers of Manchester, the cutlers of 
J^iriningham, or the miners of Newcastle? *nay have for the en¬ 
dowments of the English establishment, they should be reminded 
that this property is placed at least beyond th^ir reach. They may 
concur and assist in attempts to perpetrate this act of spoliation— 
they may allow themselves to become active tools in the hands 
of designing persons, eager to deprive the church of the endow¬ 
ments conferred upon parochial benefices by their munificent 
founders ; but from this act of plunder no pecuniary benefit 
could accrue to them—the whole profit would pass by them, and 
fall exclusively to the share of the landowner, whom it would 
enable to add the five shillings, now paid as a composition for 
the tithes of an acre of land, to the thirty shillings which he re¬ 
ceives already as rent. 

It is, how^ever, but fair to acknowledge that, among those who 
incautiously, we believe, lend their support to schemes for the con¬ 
fiscation ot church property, some individtials will be found who 
do not contemplate going the length of abolishing altogether the ec¬ 
clesiastical institutions of their country; butwdsh merely that fixed 
money stipends, payable out of the exchequer, should be substi¬ 
tuted for the incomes now derived by the clergy from the produce 
of the soil. That any person, who has no property in land, should 
thus volunteer to saddlte himself with a burden which both in law 
and equity now rests upon the shoulders of another, can arise only 
from the unaccountable iiusappiehensious which prevail so gene¬ 
rally with respect to this branch of our public economy. The 
merchant, the manufacturer, the tradesman, or the mechanic, who 
owns no laud, must, if he reflect calmly upon this matter, reason 
iu the follow'iiig manner :—The incomes of the established clergy 
now constitute a portion^of the surplus-produce of the soil, wdiich, 
if it ceased to he exacted by ecclesiastics, would be added to the 
present rent; I am neither tlie owner nor occupier of land— 
therefore no part of this burden falls^jupon me. If, however, this 
arrangement should be set aside, and stipends out of the exche¬ 
quer be substituted for the incomes accruing from parochial en- 
' dowments, a proportion of this burden must be transferred to 
me, in common with all other payers of taxes; while tlm owners of 
land will, at my expense, reap an advantage to which they have 
Ugither a legal nor a moral title; getting rid of a charge imposed 
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upon their property by one of its previous atvuers, tnd aulpyect 
to which it has descended to, or been purchased by 

Another observation ought to be pressed upou the consideration 
of the conunercial and manufacturing clasfea> it is proposed 
that they should assist in abolishing or abridging the revenues of the 
church. We beg to remind them, that the othces, dignities, anden-» 
downicnts of the establishment, afford, to every conforming ipetnber 
of tlie crmmiunity, fair objects of open and honourable competition. 
The son of the merchant, of the manufacturer—nay more, the son 
of the humblest mechanic or peasant, may by his talents and good 
conduct raise himself to the highest ecclesiastical dignities w hich 
the sovereign of these realms can confer, and thus earn for him¬ 
self a station by the side of the proudest of the hereditary nobles 
of the land. It gives us much pleasure to support our own views 
with regard to this branch of our subject by subjoining an admi¬ 
rable passage from a contemporary publication with which we 
have the good or bad fortune frequently to differ:— 

‘ An established church is an essential portioii of a constitutional 
monarchy. Its endowment is the property pf the people. When they 
pillage the altar they rob themselves. We should open as inany piaths 
as possible between the iow'er and upper orders of society. ®very 
advocate of popular liberty ought to cherish an ecclesiastical institution 
by which the son of the peasant may acquire unchallenged rank and 
independence. The cardinars cap and episcopal mitre fall often on the 
humblest brow\ Men of transcendent talents piay force their w^ay 
through tracks of their own. The difficulty consists in providing for 
the regular progress of men wffiose talents entitle them to distinction 
though not to command. WheA the church cannot be acceptable to 
the individuals belonging to this class of society, those to whom it 
would have afforded a competent provision are without resource, uuleas 
they become soldiers or lawyers, who devour the flock which the 
pastor tends, or increase the locust swarpas of evsiplcyh and gens du 
bureau.^ 

Abolish the dignities and endowments of the church, and 
this honourable avenue to distinction will be closed up for ever ; 
the revenues of our ecclesiastical dignitjps and bei^floes will then 
pass into lay hands, and become transmissible from father to son 
iis a private patrimony. Now, what would the public gain this 
change By the transfer of the endowments of a bishopric, or of 
a rectory, into the hands of a lay owner, would the occupier of this 
species of property acquire a more indulgent landlord, poor a 
mure munificent protector, or the other inhabitautg of the district^ 
a more intelligent and more useful neighbour than the ^Ccleimtic’ 
who now holds it ? This will scarcely be But while 
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tbe^ 4 )j[>mmuiiity at large would gain ho advantage from the trana 
fer of church property into lifty ^ hands, eaich meml^r would be 
deprived of thp iiance-of enjoying, in his turn, the endowments 
attached to eccleidfrtical offices; and whatever value may be set 
upon this chance, if is unquestionably aU advantage which, on the 
score of interest alone, a wise man wohld scarcely^ throw away 
without compensation. . * 

‘ Let any person/ says the moat elegant and classical of our 
modern writers, * in the middle of4ife, wto knows any thing 
of his ancestry for two or three ge^r§tions, ask'himsdf, what benefit 
they have derived, and he himself ip bonseqaence, from e& much of 
the church property as may have falkp to their poaiiic^ in its service; 
and then let him calculate, whether he and thfey wonld have been 
gainers, even in their low pounds-sbillings-and'-pence point of view, 
if there had been no such charge upon the land as that of tithes- 
Let any parent, who has a diligent and hopeful son at school or at 
college, ask himself whether the youth’s chance in life would be as good 
as it is, if the church lands were secularized, if tithes were abolished, 
knd the clergy left, like the dissenting ministers, to depend upon their 
congregations ? And if we had Dukes of Durham and Winchester, 
instead of Bishops, would the, lands attached to the title be more pro¬ 
ductive, or the tenants sit at easier rents ? Should it not, on the 
other hand, seem as evident, as it is certain, that every one is interested 
in upholding an establishment, by means of which some of the public 
wealth is set apart to be disposed of, not by th^accidents of birth, but 
among those who may deserve it by their learning, their abilities, and 
their character; and that too under the rotorioua conditbn, that with¬ 


out character, neither learning nor abilities, however eminent, will 
be regarded as a claim ?—a distribution whereby no man has been, 
is, or can be, injured; while some scores of individuals, in every 
generation, are raised by it to stations of dignity, and some hundreds 
of families placed in respectability and comfort. And yet t}^ wealth 
of the church, which, when thus regarded, might he thought neces¬ 
sarily p secure it, by connecting its preservation w4h the plain and 
tangible interest of every household, from the highest to lowest, 
is, on the contrary, a cause of danger at ibis time, because men will 
not thus reasonably regard it. Already voices are heard in Parlm- 
ment recommending a second spoliation! A generation ago, if any 
man had ventured to utter in either^ house the un*Protestanjt| ub* 
Christian, un*'£nglish wish, the general feeling would have pgt hj|m 
dawn, and that with a force from wh^ )xe wouid npt easily have 
risen a^ains now he is heard with ^ap^^se^by one party, too 
often without rebuke from those w^habuAt toknow that sach opinions 
^ ahoold never be ullovr^d^ to pass unrebAed, because, if they lire tqi* 
> answere^vthey are represented jto he unfmswerable.^ 

‘A minister of Theosai Crpmweft’s stapip, or oiie who, like 
Seymour’s brother, thinks such edifices Is Glastonbury Abbey xhight 
b^ii'6fibild}y be converted inio tniSce his balfc&in 

with 
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with a. pppular piect. for undertaking the^ of religion at a re- 

4uced| rate; he would take credit Jo himself when laid thiT ar- 
rfingement before parliament in Ws budget^ for a i3tfeafini;e of ecoiilomi- 
cal reform. The desire of fame which is felt ‘extends 

not beyond a nine day*s popularity, and their consequences 

hardly reaches so far r* . * 

‘ I cannot find but/ says Burke, ‘ for what reasoh sonde portion of 
the net revenues of landed estates may not be held otherwise than 
by inheritance. Can afty philosophic spoiler undertake to demon* 
Btrate the positivb'or cdmpdrative evil of having a certain^ and that too 
a large portion^ of the net pfoduc^ of landed property^ passing in 
succession ihrirngh persons 'lohose title to it iSf oltoays in theory and 
often in fact^ cm eminent degree cf pietyy moralsy and learning ; a 
property which, by its destination, in their turn, and on the score of 
merit, gives to the noblesh families renovation and support, to the 
lomest the means of dignity and elevation ; a property, the tenure of 
which is the performance of some duty (whatever value you may choose 
to set upon that duty), and the character of whose proprietors demands 
at least an exterior decorum and gravity of manners j who are to 
exercise a generous but temperate hospitality; part of whose incoine 
they are to consider as a trust for charity; and who, even when they 
fail in their trust, when they slide from their character, and degenerate 
into a mere common secular nobleman or gentleman, are in no respect 
worse than those who may succeed them in their forfeited possessions ? 
Is it better that a part of the surplus produce of estates should be 
held by those who have no duty than by those who have one ?—by 
those whose character and destination point to virtues, than by those 
who have no rule and direction in the expenditure of their incomes 
but their own mil and appetiti;? Nor are these estates held altoge¬ 
ther in the character or with the evils supposed to be inherent in 
mortmain. They pass from hand to hand with a more rapid circula¬ 
tion than any other. No excess is good ; and, therefore, too great 
a proportion of landed property may be held officially for life; but 
it docs not seem k) me of material injury to any commonwealth, that 
there should exist; sonie estates that have a chance of being |icquired 
by other means than the previous acquisition of money. 

‘ The people of England can see, without pain or grudging, a bishop 
of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester, m possessioxi of ten thousand 
pounds a year ; tad cannot conceive why it is in worse hands than 
estates of the like amount in Jlie hands of this earl or that esquire; 
although it may be true, that so many^ dogs and horses are not kept 
by the former, and fed wHb the victuals which ought to nourish the 
children of the peoples It Is true, the whole church revez^ae is not 
always emjdoyed, and to every shilling, in charity—^-nor, |>erhaps, 
ought it; but something is generally so eltt|doyed, better 

cherish virtue and humanity, by leaving much to free wittf even with 
■%Otat loss t6 the object, th%n td attempt tp rdfike zden nMsre machines 
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and inistrutnent^ of political benevolence. The world, on the whole, 
wilfVain by liberty, without which vit^ue cannot exist.’ 

But, iiidependeutiy of the fact iMal the maintenance of an (‘sla- 
blbhed pric 5 thdodl,MderivinK th^f revenues fr^tn ancient cudow- 
ntelits, costs the piblic uolhing, we fe|l the strongest repugnance 
to the political coiisequences which Would'’inevitably result from 
the secularization of ecclesiastical property^ Those who covet the 
endowments of the eatablishiheut, tauntingly obsen^e that the re¬ 
venues of the church are not churdi: itself, and that the clundi 
of England would survive the’epnfiscatiou of its eiidowments. 
Suppose we grant this pl*opositibii;tobe correct^ tlie clergy would 
in that case be thrown for a mamtehance (for a body of religious 
teachers w^ould assuredly, in some form or other, be* maintained 
by the people of this couiitrjO? either up'on stipends issuing out of 
the treasury, ot upon funds raised by the voluntary liberality of 
their c6ngregarions. To render the established clergy de|)endent 
upon the exthequet would make a tremendous addition to the 
inttbence of the crowm, or rather of the minister fur the lime being 
—and, by that means, seriously endanger the })ubHc libcity. 

^ The English nation/ says Burke, in his eloquent and forcible Ian* 
guage, ‘ never have sutfered, and never avUI suffer, the fixed estate of 
the church to be converted into a pension to depend on the treasury— 
to be delayed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguished, by fiscal diffi¬ 
culties; wJiioh difficulties may sometimes be pretended for political 
purposes, and are, in fact, often brought on by the extravagance, 
n^Hgence, and rapacity of politicians. 7'Ae people of England think 
thU they have constitutional motives^ as well as religious^ against any 
project of turning their independent clergy into ecclesiasticcd pensioners 
of the sioie. They tremhle for their likerty from the influence of a clergy 
dependent on the crown; they tremhle for the public tranquiUitij from 
the disorders of a factious clergy^ if it were made to depend upon any 
other than the crown* They therefore make their chyrqh^ like ibatr king 
and nobility^ indtg^endent. From united consider|tiona bf religion and 
constitu tional policy—from their opinion of its being iTHuty to make a 
sure provision for the consolation of the feeble and the instruction of 
the ignorant—they have incorporated and identified the estate of the 
church with the mass of private property of which the state is hot the 
proprietor, either for use or dominion, but the guardian only and regu¬ 
lator. . They have ordained that the provision of this establishment 
might be as stable as the earth on which it stands, and should iiot 
fluctuate with the Euripue of funds and a^idns^’ 

There exists^ indeed, believdflu'dhs country, a small class 

icfbrai^j^, who, be^i^ fiee tfeemselvIsTrom the shackles wWch 
feiigthn imposes on- me* cohscience^ appea;#’ to think thal^ 
itn religion^ or rathershould «ceive any special 
tenafice irbta the state* Hiey propose all should >be 

pl^ed 
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placed upon a footing of perfect equality* and that the nihiiater 
or teacher of each sect or party should be made de^ndent'for 
siibsifitc.nre solely upon the v^lniitary liberality ,of^hie followers 
and admirers, Th^ phrases * pferfect equality**''^>^very teacher 
finding his own level, and receiving a reward .proportioned to his 
merit and popularity’ sbttnd very prettily in a lecture delivered 
by some itinerant prolfessor of political economy; but those \vho 
look somewhat below the sUVfiice of things~\vho trace the influ¬ 
ence of causes tq* their,remote effects—imagine that they discover 
in,this lauded and liberal systemj^ blemishes and imperfections 
which, ill th^ir judgment, considerably overbalance the plausible 
advantages by which it is said to be recommended. 

This eleemosynary system of maintaining the ministers of re¬ 
ligion is open to various ami powerful objections. To say no¬ 
thing of the probabiRty that such an arrangement would ere Jong 
leave numerous districts altogether destitute of religious instruc¬ 
tion, it would? even unrler the most favourable circumstances, 
prove highly detmuental to the interests of the less opuionl 
members of the community. The incomes of the clergy, derived, 
as they are at present, from endowments set aside expressly for 
their use, impose no burden upon the classes which have no interest 
in the surplus produce of land ; and, from the abolition of tithes, 
none except the owners of land would derive the slightest benefit; 
but if the revenues of the church were confiscated, a new aud 
heavy burden would fall upon a uumerpus class whicli now bears 
no part of the expense of the national establishment. Under 
such an arrangement, each member of a congregation would be 
expected to contribute for tliis purpose. If the church were 
stripped of its present endowments, the burden of supporting an 
ecclesiastical establishment would be removed from the laud, and 
made to press, in a great degree, upon the earnings of the in¬ 
dustrious This was indeed, in all probability, the very 

evil which led to the setting apart of the endownients of 

wliicli the chureh of England has hitherto retained possession. 
In early times^ the landowners of our country, finding that the 
coutriimtiona required for the suppmit of the ministers of reli¬ 
gion bore heavily upon their poor and hard-working tenants, 
resolved to-take this charge''upon themselves. By endowing the 
church with a portion of flie produce of their own land, wliich 
would, otherwise baye faffen to their share aa ren#, they relieved 
all other classes of the oomH^hnity froqr this burden* arid ^Kone- 
ralcd for etier the future fnbabitanta o£ parish f|Om all co^r 
tfibutions towards the support of an eslabiisbed hieraimy- Hence 
it appears that the proposahof stripping Ifte church 6t its endow- 
is a ^uonirig^evice for benefiting the rich' at ttie ejtpeose 
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of the poor; for transferring‘the property whence the incomes 
of ifee "clergy are now derived, into the hands of the opulent land- 
owners, and throwing the expense, of supporting our ecclesiastical 
institutions upon the industrious and active classes which now 
bear no part of this burden. 

But the strongest objection to this eleemosynary system re¬ 
mains to be considered. It would place the clergy in a state of 
injurious dependence upon the multitude, and convert them into 
an organized democracy fraught with danger to the state. This 
evil is now seen to a partial extent in dissenting congregations- 
These form so many distinct republics, entertaining views and 
sentiments generally unfriendly to a monarchical govcriimeut. 
Fortunately, how ever, they form but a miuority of the community; 
and they are also, from the nature of th^ir ecclesiastical discipline, 
destitute of that principle of nnion among themselves which might 
lead to a systematic and permanent combination among the whole 
body. But the episcopal system is of a very different character. 
Wherever the majority of any community happen to be attached 
to this form of church government, it must, from the principle of 
union inherent in it, acquire a sway in society far too extensive 
and fuimidable to render it safe that its patronage should be vested 
in the multitude. Such an ecclesiastical system, attaching to 
itself a majority of the people, and supported by voluntary con¬ 
tributions, would inevitably become an active democracy, infi¬ 
nitely loo powerful to be kept within proper ))ounds by the 
civil government. Of this the Romish church in Ireland will fur¬ 
nish an apt illustration. That branch of the Roman Catholic 
church is in nearly the same predicament in which the church of 
England w'ould find itself, if deprived of its endowments., It is 
probably the most pure, the best organized, and consequently jtbe 
most formidable democracy that ever yet has existed in any nation. 
It rests upon the widest basis of popular sup^rt; it can com¬ 
mand t^e undivided energies of a majority of the population, and 
these energies are directed by a priesthood knit and bouiul toge¬ 
ther by a principle of union which has never been exceeded, if 
equalled, iu the history of social combinations. While tliat in¬ 
stitution remains upon its present footing; while these priests, 
united and perfectly organized among themselves, are still depen¬ 
dent upon the people for a maintenance, they must, on every 
question which excites popular passions, side with the multi¬ 
tude. They are all-powerful as hM>g as tliiey fawn and flatter 
the prejudices of their flocks, but if they attempt to .run counter 
tb these pfejudices, they incur ]tlie risk of losing not onljliftheir 
Authority, but their brefid^ We, hear much of the religious suU- 

mfluence 
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which the priesthood exercises over the minds of the populace, 
but we seldom hear of what we consider, in a political liglft, at 
least as dangerous,—the dependence of the clergy upon the laity 
for the whole of their support. 

From the circumstance of their being totally dependent for sub¬ 
sistence upon eleemosynary contributions, the Romish clergy in 
that unhappy country are too often treated wdth personal neg¬ 
lect, and sometimes indignity^ by the wealthy lay members of 
their own communion. Hence it arises that few men of resjpect- 
able connexions are found to enter the priesthood; and their 
education, conducted wholly apart, tends to render them more 
bigoted, intolerant, and narrow-minded—and, by that means, to 
separate them still more widely in their views and feelings from 
tlic more opulent meinbors of that church. Hence their influence 
and ministry become confined almost exclusively to the lower 
classes. A wall of separation is thus raised between the rich and 
poor in Ireland. The priests springing, as they generally do, from 
among the peasantry, entertain a jealousy of the higher classes, 
from whom they frequently experience contempt, and repay it 
in hatred. If they do not actually foment, it is not to be imagined 
that they greatly disapprove of, the violent proceedings of the 
peasantry, when directed against those whom they secretly dislike. 
The intimate connexion which their position has established between 
them and the populace, has rendered them the natural leaders 
and abettors of that class whenever they happen to be engaged in 
schemes or undertakings at variance witli the views or interests of 
the higher orders. That thjs is a state of things productive of 
great public inconvenience, and attended even wdth danger, cannot 
be denied; but unfortunately the evil is*much more obvious than 
the remedy- 

After all,'—to return to our proper subject—the discussions 
whicli have from^time to time taken place respecting the revenues 
of the church of England must, in a philosophical point of view, 
resolve themselves into the question—whether loo large a propor¬ 
tion of the real or net revenue of landed property has been sul)- 
jected by its owners to the burden of ecclesiastical sei*vices. The 
point to be decided is not whether less would have answered the 
purpose, but whether the present endowments, fixed, as they 
have been, by their donors, and sanctioned, as they have bee;i in 
many cases, by the ysage of more than ten centuries, are, in this 
country, so large in amount'^as to be detrimental to the interests 
of the public. 

‘ To a mkn,' says Burke, * who acts under the inil^ence of no 
paasipn, who has nothing in view in Ws projecits but public good, 
a great* difference strike him between what policy 

w'ould 
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would dictate on the orip^inali. introduction of such institutions, and 
on a question of their total abolition, when they have cast their roots 
wide and deep, and where, by long habit, things more valuable than 
themselves are so adapted to them, and in a manner interwoven 
with them, that the one cannot be destroyed without notably im¬ 
pairing tlie other. He might be embarrassed if the case were really 
such as sophisters represent it in their paltry style of debating. 
But in this, as in most questions of state, there is a middle—there is 
something else than the mere alternative of absolute destruction oj‘ 
unrefonned existence, Spariam nactus es: hanc exorna, Tliis is, in 
my opinion, a rule of profound sense, and ought never to depart from 
the mind of an honest reformer. I cannot conceive how any man can 
have brought himself to that pitch of presumption, to consider his 
country as nothing but a carte hlanchc upon which he may scribble 
whatever he pleases. A man full of warnv; speculative benevolence, 
may wish his society otherwise constituted than he finds it; but a 
good patriot and true politician always considers how he shall make 
the most of the existing materials of his country. A disposition to 
presertiG^ and an ainlUy to improve-^ taken together^ %voxdd be my stau’' 
ddrd of a statesman. Every thing else is vulgar in the conception, 
and perilous in the execution/ 


We do not deny that too large a proportion of the landed pro¬ 
perty or net revenue of a country may become vested in religious 
corporations, or burdened with the performance of ecclesiastical, to 
the cxclusioii of other, duties. Such was probably the case in this 
country before the Reformation. These corporations possessed the 
power of adding to, but not of alienating, their possessions. Hence 
It was that, in the course of time, a yast portion of the land of the 
kingdom fell into iheir hands. This distribution of real property 
limited too much the number of that class of citizens who held 


land emancipated from church services, and consequently at liberty 
to devote their exertions and talents to other ^au ecclesiastical 
pursuits. We are, therefore, willing to admit that, when so great 
a propoltion of the net revenue of any country becomes burdened 
with ecclesiastical services, as to reduce too much the number of 
lay proprii^ors required to fill the various other offices of the com*- 
munily, the state may step' in and abate the inconvenience. But 
we are inclined to the opinion that the rapacity of the Tudor race of 
princes has left no ground for asserting that ecclesiastical endow¬ 
ments in this country ard"excessive in umotmt« Had they been 
even less sweeping in their spoliation, it probable that the 

community at large would Have been gainersi We cannot Help 
blinking it a subject of great aiid lasting regret, that they did not 
restore tbO^^ appropriate the ^nefices from which the 

regular clergy had so dishohid^y In that caae, 
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for the maintenance of a resident incuihbent; or, in other words, 
a tenth part of the produce of every parish would have passed 
from one possessor to another, burdened with the performance of 
ecclesiastical duties, instead of being transferred, as it is now, by 
descent or purchase, and encumbered with no services. For surely 
it cannot be justly represented as inimical to the interests of the 
public that a moderate portion of the net revenue accruing from 
laud should pass from hand to hand, and be enjoyed, subject to 
the discharge of specified ecclesiastical services. If the incum¬ 
bent of a parish perfomied no duty, never ixjsided upon his bene¬ 
fice, never appeared among his parishioners—even under these cir¬ 
cumstances lie would not stand in a more injurious position, either 
W'ith respect to his parishioners or the community at large, than the 
lay landlord into whose pockets this ecclesiastical income would 
fall on the abolition of titlies. But if, as is generally, and always 
ought to be, the case (for we do not argue the question on the 
abuse, but the proper use, of ecclesiastical endowments), the 
incumbent should reside upon his benefice, should expend his 
income among his parishioners, and devote his time and talent to 
their instruction and improvement, it must surely be more a<lvaa- 
tageous, not only to the inhabitants of each parish, but also to the 
public, that an ecclesiastic, so discharging the functions of his 
office, should receive the value of the tithes, than that it should be 
added to the rental of the landowmers. 

Inhere is, indeed, at all times a disposition on the jiart of those 
who hold property or net revenue, accruing from land cMicumbered 
with conditions or the perforu^ance of specific duties and services, 
to struggle for the emancipation of this net revenue from all 
buixlens incident to its enjoyment. hi ancient times, nearly 
all the landed property of this country was granted and enjoyed 
subject to the digeharge of certain services, The*tenants of the 
crown held thew fees subject to various specific burdens : they 
had to provide, at their own cost, for the military defenefe of the 
kingdom in ordinary times ; and it was only on some unexpected 
and extraordinary emergency, that the community at large was 
called upon to contribute for such a pirt'pose. TJie administration 
of the laws, and the various other departitients of government and! 
police, were, in like manner, provided for by rendering them a 
burden incident to the enjoyment of layfees. A great propoi^tion 
of the lay estates ofihis country were originally granted, and for 
a long period transferred from on© possessor to another, under 
one or more of these condiU<^s. By degrees, the owners of th€ 
land contrived to get rid of ffie while they kept their 

They managed* up^ the c^nitnunity at krge 

^ mboit burden goih^iment of kingdom 
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to be provided for by taxation, while they retained the lauded pro¬ 
perty, or the net revenue, originally charged with the performance 
of these public services. But although the terrarum domini 
have thus got rid of the lay services with which their estates were 
formerly clogged ; though they are no longer called upon exclu¬ 
sively to maintain the belted knight and jolly cavalier required for 
the defence of the realm, they are still burdened with the eccle¬ 
siastical services originally imposed upon them ; they arc, as they 
Mere, chargeable with the expense of maintaining an ordained 
clerk to perform the ecclesiastical fubetions of the district. That 
the owners of land, still subject to this charge, should w'ish to get 
rid of it, also, is perhaps not uhuatural; but that the other classes 
of the community should schnetimes shew a disposition to abet 
them in this attempt, must excite much surprise in every reflecting 
mind, especially when w'e recollect, that the burdeii thus taken from 
the land, would, as in the case of the other services from which 
the landowners have gradually freed themselves, be thrown upon 
the community at large, to be provided for by a general taxation. 

Somebody must have that portion of the net revenue of the 
land, which, under the denomination of tithes, is now received by 
the incumbent of a parochial benefice; and the real question is, 
whether it be best for the public at large that tliis portion, what¬ 
ever may be its amount, should be received fay those who <;on- 
stantly live, and who, by the tenure on which they hold this 
property, constantly must live, in the midst of the occupiers of 
the laud from which it accrues—or by those who always may, and 
frequently will and do live, at a great distance from their estates, 
and draw away the revenues accruing from them to be spent 
elsewhere. There are very few among us who have not personally 
witnessed the change for the worse whicli takes place in the state 
of a country parish, when a noble or other great landowner quits 
arid shuts up his mansion. The effects of this desertion are 
speedily seen in the deteriorated condition of the poor, and the 
increase of the poor-rates. But the endowment attached to the 
benefice prevents the parish from being totally deserted by the 
receivers of its 'surplus prdduce. The incumbent must generaUy 
reside, and consequently expend his portion of this net revenue, 
among the working class left behind by the migrating landlord, 

‘ In every prosperous comwnlrtity,’says ‘ something, more ls 

produced than goes to the immediate support <Jf the produotac*', This 
surplus forms the income of the landed ea|)itali8t»>,v It will besperittby a 
' ^rOr^rietor who does not labour’; ^buiil%nfleneas is itself the spring'of 
‘ this repose the coocem ftftheatifc 

' {itl,'^t;tfae capital 

istdastry from Whiaftew • shotlid 
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be with tbe least possible detriment to the mofals of those who ex¬ 
pend it, and to those of the people to whom it is returned/ 

‘ It is no ordinary national benefit’—(says an authority which in 
many quarters will be preferred on this head to our own)—‘ it is no 
ordinary national benefit to have a number of well-educated men dia* 
persed over every part of the kingdom, whose especial business it is to 
keep up and enforce the knowledge of thoso most exalted truths which 
relate to the duties of man, and to his ultimate destiny ;—and who, 
be#jides, have a sort of general commission to promote the good of 
those among whom they are settled, in every possible manner: to 
relieve sickness and poverty, to comfort affliction, to counsel igno¬ 
rance, to compose quarrels, to soften all violent and uncharitable feel¬ 
ings, and to reprove and discountenance vice. This, we say, is the 
fheory of the business of a parochial clergy. That the practico should 
always come up to it, it would be utter folly to assert, or to expect: hut 
such is tlie innate excellence of Christianity, that even now, amidst 
all the imperfections of the existing establishment, its salutary effects 
are clearly felt; and in those numerous parishes, in different parts of 
England, in wdiich there is no gentleman resident, the benefits of se¬ 
curing the residence of a well-educated man, with no other trade but 
that of doing good to the minds and bodies of his neighbours, are 
almost incalculable. 

‘ In retired parishes, the family of the clorgyman is often a little 
centre of civilization, from which gleams of refinement of manners, of 
neatness, of taste, as well as of science and general literature, are dif¬ 
fused tlirougli districts into which they would othenvibe ncAvr ixuie- 
tratc. And be it observed, that these are the very parts of the 
country which nothing hut an endo^ved parochial clergy could regu¬ 
larly and permanently influence. In laige towns, indeed, and in 
wealthy and populous districts, the unpaid zeal of individuals might 
often supply the place of a minister, appointed and maintained by 
public authoiity. But in remote country parishes, where there are no 
inhabitants but farmers, and one or two small shopkeepers, besides the 
population of day labourers, it would most commonly be impossible to 
find an individual willing or qualified to undertake such high and im¬ 
portant duties. Such districts would at the best receive only occasional 
visitations from some i tinerant instructor,—who certainly (ould 511 
cpnfer all those various benefits, temporal and spiritual, which might 
“bo derived from a resident minister of only equal zeal and capacity. 

' * These are the objects for which we desire to retain a religious 

establishment; and which we would steadily keep in view as our best 
guide while reforming the actual institutions of the church of England/ 
'^Edinburgh Rmewi, vcd. xliv., p. 500, - , ' 

W« make no apology for another quotaUonr-4t passage 
^ tvhichr cannot be read too often, )vh©thef we regar^ ^ poetry ©r 
;ks ethilosof^y. . ‘ ^ 

* to the state of^ngland! 

With s . . 

Made to fabric of blr church, 
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Founded in truth; by blood of maxtyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of wisdora reared 
In beauty of holiuess, with ordered pomp, 

Decent and unreproved. The voice that greets 
The majesty of both, shrill pray for both-^ 

That, mutually protected and sustained, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 
Tliis favoured land, or sunshine warms her soil. 

And O, ye swelling bills and spacious plains, 
Besprent from shore to shore with stedple towers 
And spires, whose “ silent finger points to heaven" 
Nor wanting at wide inter\'als, the bulk 
Of ancient minster, lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air which town or city breeds, 

To intercept the sun's glad beanos—may ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, 

Who with ancestral feeling can perceive 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 
Of ]»ious sentiment diifused afar. 

And human cliarity and social love. 

Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces unopposed ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 


Tlieir fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal, madly to overturn : 

And if the desolating hand of war 
Spare tlierps they shall continue to bestow 
U]>on the thronged abodes of busy men 
(Depraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with^transitory things,) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit, 

Of sweet cirility, on rustic wilds.'—Fxeuwon, Book vi. 

While we look at the subject in this light, th4 diatribea* which 
are periodically and almost daily sent forth, with respect to 
ecclesiastical property in Ireland, must appear in a peculiar 
degree absurd and irrational. The public is. first presented 
with a grossly-exaggerated estimate of the amount of chureJt 
endow meuts in the sister island. The archbishop of Armagh, w-e 
are told, derives from the land attaclied to his see an iucdine of 


40,0()0/. per annutn ; the bishop of Derry, SOjjOOO?. per annum \ 
the archbishop of Dubjin, 30,000/. per annuiQi ^id, on the s^m^ 
ac^e, the dcclaimers proceed thraughoj^M^ fehei bench* Now 

H^e know , the fabricators of t^ese the 

|%rt of the public are 

^Iful eim^erations 

revenues of tbeV'IAMlMtf^are're-' 
.^Ksei^ed: wbatthea? pounds * 

per 
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per anmmi, drawn from the soil, are spent among the working 
classes of Ireland, wliich, if these endowments did not exist, 
would, like the rest of the surplus revenue of that unfortunate 
island, be carried away to be expended among strangers,—a cala¬ 
mity to which w'e really think the people of Ireland ought to sub* 
iiiit without repiuiiig. We do think, that an income of 20,(XX)/. 
per annum, drawn from the produce of land, expended on the 
spot whence it accrues, by the receiver of it, although he be an 
ecclesiastic, is laid out in a manner quite as beneticial to the Irish 
connnuuity as if it were transferred into the hands of an absentee, 
and spent at Naples: thougli this new proprietor, instead of 
being called a bishop, might be styled a duke. 

‘ In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and personal employment,’ 
says Burke, ‘a sober legislator w^ould carefully compare the possessor 
■wliom lie was recommended to strip of his property with the stranger 
who Avas proposed to fill bis place. Before the inconveniences are in¬ 
curred which must attend all violent revolutions in property, through 
extensive confiscation, we ought to have some rational assurance that 
the purchasers of the confiscated property will be in a considerable 
degree more laborious, more virtuous, more sober, less disposed to 
extort an unreasonable proportion of the gains of the labourer, or to 
consume on themselves a larger sliare tlian is fit for the measure of 
an individual, or that they should be qualified to dispense the surplus 
in a more steady and equal mode, so as to answer the purposes of a 
politic expenditure, than the old possessors, call those posst^ssors 
bishops, deans, canons, prebendaries, rectors, vicars, or w'hat you 
please.’ 

But although we uiiequivqpally deny that the state either is or 
ever was the proprietor, either for use or dominion, of our ccclesias- 
tu al endowments, w'e freely acknovvledge^that it is the guardian and 
regulator of that species of property. Every ecclesiastical beueiioe 
we consider as a distinct eleemosynary foundation, endowed for 
the purpose of mipartiiig religious instruction to the inhabitants 
of the district attached to it; and the authority of the shite over 
such an institution goes no farther than to frame and enforce such 
regulations as may appear necessary to ensure the fulfilment of 
the views and intentions of Its founded * 


A very just and sensible principle, which courts of equity apply 
to the 4 ^gulation and manag ;ment of lay eleemosynary foundaUpna 
established for the purposes of education, will, perhaps, 
thi» point more cleiw*. If the original founder of a schtwh or a 
college appointed no special visitor to watch over the interests and 
niunj^gement cS his charity>jfethe lav^ Vested Ais powc£# in him mi 
Uh heirs. 1 h© powi^ was 

'coqiidered a» foddeiit fci en¬ 
dowed- This ^Ipeiiy ^ the law 

seemed 
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secured to them and their heirs the authority of establishing, at 
their own discretion, the conditions on which it should be 
enjoyed; and of altering, or adding to these statutes, as often as 
such a measure might seem expedient. Whenever the heirs of 
the founders become extinct, the power of altering the statutes, 
and enforcing tlieir observance, lapses to the crown, to be exer¬ 
cised by the Chancellor. 

Tiie principle upon wWch eleemosynary foundations of a lay 
character are thus regulated, will analogically apply to ecclesi¬ 
astical benehces. When at some early period of our history, no 
matter how many centuries ago, the owner of a manor built a 
church upon his estate, and endowed it with the tenth of the pro¬ 
duce of his land, he became the founder of a Sunday school for 
the instruction of his domestics and tenants. From him was 




solely derived the property of the endowment, and in him and his 
heirs was vested, on principles of moral equity, the right of 
making statutes or rules for the government of this parochial 
charity; of determining the conditions under which the incum¬ 
bent of the parish (the master of this Sunday school), which the 
founder had endow^ed, should be entitled to receive the emolu¬ 
ments of his office. From circumstances which it is not necessary 
now to detail, all the rights and privileges inherent in the original 
founders of parishes have devolved upon the state; hence the 
state has become the guardian of the endowments conferred upon 
parish churches by their munificent founders; and, acting in this 
capacity, it pdfesesses the authority of framing any law's or regu¬ 
lations which may seem calculated to increase the usefulness and 
efficiency of these institutions. 


The principle here laid down as the foundation of the con- 
IrolUiig authority which the state possesses over ecclesiastical en¬ 
dowments, will also point out the limits which, hi exercising that 
authority, it cannot justly transgress. The lords of manors w'ho 
endowed the parish churches which they built, retained no righi to 
recall any part of the property wliich had passed from Uiem by 
voluntary gift; and if the original donors had no right to reclaim 
this jprt'operty, it^is needles^ to argue that those who, in the capa¬ 
city of trustees, noiv represent them, are destitute of any such 
right. The state, as representing and aotii^g in the behalf of the 
original donors, may make any alteration which may be deemed 
expedient, in the co.uUtiojgs, attached to .theeahjoyment of these 
epdowments. It is within legitimateg^rt^ of this authority 
adopt and enforce, at regulations as, may 

aeem calculated to ben^ce a moie 

efficient instrument imtremrion ^ a 

lo modify and ffie holders of 

’.i/, su ch 
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such endowments—nay, to impose additional duties upon them, if 
such a measure should be considered conducive to the public 
good. Here, however, it must stop ; beyond this limit it cannot 
proceed without injustice; for the moment the state proposes to 
meddle with ecclesiastical property, not for the purpose of regu¬ 
lation but appropriation, it commits the same species of wrong as 
that visitor of a private charity would perpetrate, who should not 
only undertake to frame new regulations or statutes for its govern¬ 
ment, but, likewise abstract a part of the endowments granted for 
its sustcntation by the original founder. 

While, then, we protest, in the strongest terms which we can 
use, against the justice, as well as the policy, of secularising any 
further proportion of the net revenue of this country, now encum¬ 
bered with the performance of ecclesiastical services—we acknow- 
ledge, in its fullest extent, the right of the state, in its capacity of 
trustee, to enforce the due and effective discharge of the condi¬ 
tions on which this species of property is held, and to inlroduce 
any alterations or regulatious which may seem likely to increase 
the efficiency and utility of the services attached to the enjoy- 
meat of church endowments. We think it entirely consistent, 
for example, with the honourable discharge of this public trust, 
that the owners of landed property should be authorized to enter 
into an arrangement with the incumbents of ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fices, which would, for a period of reasonable length, put an end 
to the practical inconvenience of levying tithes in kind. Any 
regulation which would afford relief, or even merely satisfaction, 
to the landowmers, without dhninishing the endowments of the 


church, the public may unquestionably sanction. It may be ex¬ 
pedient—it may be even necessary to correct disorders in the 
organization of a initional establishment; but admitting that this 
expediency, or ne<fessity, had been clearly and indisputably made 
out, it by no means follows that it is cither expedient or,neces¬ 
sary, or just, to divert the property of such an establishment from 
its lawful purposes. If it should be proved that these revenues 
are in many or any cases abused—if conditions* on which 

are held are strictly and honourably fulfilled—by all means let' 
measured be ^opte^ to remedy the abuse, and enforce the faiths 
ful performance of the conditions. But to the plans and schemei^' 
of Ibose who, under'the pretence of pieudinf, really design*to 
pull down; who, un^r ^ plausible of a holy zeal for the 
purify and efficiency bf confiscation ^ 

of i^clesiastical will offer ins firm 

anff^ided opl^riomr^r : 

■^e are not this 

country have not with more com-* 

vOt.xLii. NO. placency 


aim at the confiscation 
Lman will offer bis firm 
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tsteu, -with 
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placency tWu becomes honest men, to schemes of ecclesiastical 
spoliation, in the belief that the payment of their dividends would 
thereby be rendered more secure. If there be such persons 
among the holders of stock, we request them to ponder a little 
upon the events which marked the progress of the French revo^ 
lution; for wliat has happened may, and probably will, under 
analogous circumstances, happen again. Of the crimes and ini¬ 
quities perpetrated during the course of that memorable con¬ 
vulsion, the first was the confiscatiou of ecclesiastical property. 
This invasion of the acknowledged right of a numerous class of 
citizens was declared to be indispensable, in order to preserve the 
public faith inviolate. To the national creditor the revolutionary 
demagogues said, ' If you do not join us in plundering the property 
of the church, the interest of your debt c&nnot be paid.* The Jews 
and jobbers of Paris acceded to tliis suggestion, and concurred in 
accomplishing the confiscation of ecclesiastical revenues. lJut 
the resource w'hich was expected to uphold public credit and 
perform such financial marvels was soon discovered to be utterly 
inadequate for its destined purposes ; whereon the sansculottes, 
determining to make short work with the burden of the debt, vir¬ 
tually abolished it by issuing paper assignats in payment of the 
rentes. The owners of funded property, having assisted in strip¬ 
ping the church of its possessions, were thus plundered in tlieir 
turn. But the M^ork of confiscation, having once begun, was not 
allowed to stop even at this point. The same measure was soon 
meted out to the landowners. From timidity, or in some in¬ 
stances, perhaps, from w^orsc motives, many of these persons re¬ 
garded with indifFeience the plunder of the other classes ; but their 
turn soon came,—they w'ere convicted of the crime of ‘ aristocracy,* 
and their estates confiscated and sold. Whenever the government 
of any state happens t() fall into the bands? of men who can 
consider it politic to seek a resource in confiscation of any kind-— 
whenever one description of citizens can be thought of by any of the 
others as their proper prey—public faith becomes a shadow, in 
which no prudent man will repose the slightest confidence, 

* Si plures sunt ii (says Cicero), quibus improbe datum est 
quam ilii quibus injuste ademptum est, idcirco plus etiam valent ? 
Non enim numero base judicantuf) sed pondere. Quam autem 
habet sequitatem ut agrum, multis annis aut etiam sasculis ante 
possessum, qui nulhim habuit, habeat; quiiutem habuit, aniittat ? 
^ac, propter hoc iujurite genus, Lac^ati^iz Lysandnim epborum 
expulerunt: Agin iilibi||itam antea apod eos aed- 

derat) necayerunt: diseordiie sacuttt sunt, 

lit ^ranni exisleri^ et 0|!kl9m#es et {ibflicla-^ 

jnsnine fonstituta 

Haying 
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Having described tlie very different conduct of Aratiis of Sicyou, 
wliom he holds up as the model of true patriots, Cicero proceeds 
thus : ‘ sic par est agere cum civibus ; non (ut bis jam vidimus) 
liHstam in foro ponere, et bona civium voci subjicere pra»;unis. At 
tile GriEcus (id quod fuit sapientis et prsestantis viri) omnibus 
cnnsulcndum esse putavit; ea est summa ratio et sapientia boni 
civis, commoda civium non divellere, sed omnea eddem eequitate 
coniinere.’ * 


Anx. VI.— 1. Facts relating to Chinese Commerce, in a Letter 
from a Resident at Canton to his Friend in England, l^oiid. 

1829. 

2. A Review rf the Arguments an^ Allegations which have been 
offered to Parliament against the Renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter. London. 1829. 

3. Considerations relative to the Renewal of the East India Cow- 
pany's Charter. By W. S. Obrien, Esq., M.P. 1830. 

‘ ^ ■"'HE question of the open trade ought not to be discussed as 
dL a hostile question between the East India Company and 
the country. Of the separate interests of the Company, 1 should 
say that they must be weighed and considered as connected with, 
and as subordinate to, the general interests of the country ; but it 
does not, therefore, follow, that every thing taken from tiie Com¬ 
pany would be necessarily gained to the country at large—or that 
what may be left in their hands may not be left there as much for 
the benefit of the country as their own.’t. Such was the spirit of 
moderation and good sense which a late eminent statesman 
recommended, in the discussion of a question, among the most 
momentous that e^er demanded from us the benefits of cool reflec¬ 
tion ; and such the advice offered by a representative of Liverpool 
itself to constituents, who appear to have regulated their conduct 
by other principles, and to have accepted the alliance of visimrs 
of a far difiereut description. , • 

Impressed as yve ure by the magnitude of the question which 
is shortly to exercise the wi.sdom of parliament, we shall (with 
more humility than distinguishes the statesmen of Cockemiouth 
and Kidderminster) confute the present discussion to one'ini< 
portapt portion of thfe subject—the Chtaa tr ide} and considering 
. docpmeulary evidence,. the sanctions of local knowledjge a| 
tlKB only legitimate tov^uild a tmund opinion, 

yiw s^all chiefiy confine oprselvei Ip csIs^itioB of these. We 

• tt »»* 


» Oie, des Qdslis, lib. a. 
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do not contend for any absolute or unqualided maintenance of 
the existing system; for there are points which, we believe, 
might be conceded, if not with any advantage to the country, 
yet witliont much danger or detriment. It is better for all parties 
to discriminate, than to praise or condemn in the gross. The 
settlement of every human question must, after all, involve a 
deliberate balance of advantages and disadvantages; and any 
decision that is got at in a shorter way than this, is hardly worth 
having. If gin be as good a stimulant for the mass of our popu¬ 
lation as tea—if between three and four millions of revenue, unex¬ 
ampled for the economy and security of its collection, be a matter 
of no consequence in the present state of our exchequer—if the 
payment of dividends on India stock can be regarded as an agree¬ 
able accession to the cares of our minister of finance—if another 
channel can be discovered for the remittance of sums necessary to 
defray Indian territorial charges in this country —then llie China 
trade becomes an affair of little consequence, and it matters not 
if we lose it, or possess it in a state not worth having. Admitting, 
however, that it is an object to us to possess this trade in a secure 
and undeteriorated condition, then let the opinions of those who 
have some knowledge of the subject be listened to, instead of the 
wretched farrago of ignorance, falsehood, and vituperation, which 
has hitherto marked the progress of this question. The most 
striking features, indeed, in the conduct of the noisy tribe liave 
been, fii*st, the diligence with which they have availed themselves 
of the general ignorance, in relation to Asiatic matters, to put 
forth allegations which they must h*'ave known to be false; and, 
secondly, the laughable lack of common information w'hich they 
have betrayed on their own part. They have proclaimed that the 
East India Company has annually taxed the public to the amount 
of 3,000,000/. for their tea, when the parliamentary returns show 
that, for, the last eighteen years, the gross amount of their sales has 
only averaged 3,500,000/. —out of which the prime cost in China 
has been nearly 2,000,000/., without making any allowance for 
agency, freight,• and others charges. The extraordinary amount 
of the king^s duty, which at once rakes a pound of bohea, sold 
by the Company at Is. 6d., to 3s., and the tricky and intermixtures 
of the retail dealer, who contrives to charge at least five-and-twenty 
per cent, on this last sum, (considering himself entitled to a profit 
on the duty which he advances,) are iuddl^riously kept out of 
gight; while the Company, compelled l^ laW to put upevety lot * 
at a limited advance above the invoice ebst, is mtost nefariously 
reproached with the Wgh price which t^e Consumer ts bbiiged to 
pa^. The following is a matter-of-fact history 'of a poufid of 
nysoti; sold by many a U ,; and^y 

roan 
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man of common sense, who knows what his butcher and his tailor 
make him pay, would as soon lay their sins at the door of the 
grazier and tlje clothier, as he would charge llie whole blame 
of high-priced teas on the Company—tlie only party, in fact, who 
lie under a positive legal restriction 

s. d. 

Cost of \ lb. of hyson at the Company’s sales ..,, . 4 4 

King’s duty 4 4 

"8 8 

Retailer's profit, brokerage, &c. 2 4 

lT~o 

Under other circumstauces than high taxation, the much-Iibclled 
Company has shown, injCanada and Halifax, that it cun supply 
teas as cheap, or cheaper, than they can be bought in the United 
States, This table exhibits prices with the duties included, and is 
taken from the * Review of the Arguments, &c, against the re¬ 
newal of the Charter.’ 


TEAS. 

Prices at New York, 
26th Bfoy, 1827. 

Prices at Halifax, 
I8th June, 1827. 

Prices at Quebec, 
5th May, 1827. 

Hyson, per lb. 

Young Hyson, do, 
Hyson Skin, do. 
Souchong, do. 

Twankay, do. 

e. d, 8. d. 

4 6 to 6 2 

3 111 .. 4 10| 

2 3 „ 3 8 

2 3 0 

3 11 ,, 3 3i 

8. d, d. 

4 0^ to 4 31- 

2 04 „ 2 74 

2 5f ,, 3 44 

2 3...,: 

i 

s. d» St d* 

4 to 4 1\ 

3 Ilf ,, 4 21 

2 41 

2 3 ,, 3 H 

2 71 ,, 2 8i 


But let us extend our views beyond these details, and contrast 
the cfiects of our own system with the present condition of the 
American free trade, the evident declhie of which makes the 
theorists somewhat less fond of appealing to it now, than they 
were a few yeardago, when the madness of trans-atlantic specu¬ 
lation was at its height. In the year 1783, just previous to the 
coiBinencemeut of the Commutation Act, the Company’^ im])or- 
tation of teas was 4,138,29*^ lbs. The immediate effect of this 
Act was, to double and treble the importation and it has ever 
since been steadily increasing, until if has reached the enormous 
annual amount of 30,000,000 lbs., which vastly exceeds tlie con¬ 
sumption of the whole world besides, China herself excepted! 
So much for the depressing effects of this monopoly;—while the 
late parliameotary report shows that the American trade is dimi- 
lushing much more rap|dly than ours has inaeased; and the ruin 
of Uie principal Amencftn houses, connected with Chinese comt 
merce,* affordjs tho best practical comment on the wisdom and 

• * honesty 

M ltii I. ' i. ■ . . . . . .H 1. . . 

. ‘ 1 he I&tc faUjjres OT«the Uolted States, and the of iwo or three miUione of 

due to the Amerloah auffioienfly prov0 the tiicU has of . late years been 
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honesty of our travelling orators. Prove to them that England, 
under her present system, has increased her trade with China in¬ 
comparably beyond every other country in the world, at the same 
time that it has been loaded with a cent.-per-Cent. duty, and tliey 
will tell you, that under such circumstances it ought not to have 
prospered at all. Only let them set to work with their nostrums, 
and they would engage to perform wonders ! 

A Captain Spiers, at Glasgow, uttered the following flourish:— 
^ He doubled not, lliat, wdlh free trade, the great wall that at pre¬ 
sent surrounded the frontiers of China, would prove no barrier to 
the talents, enterprise, and ingenuity of British merchants— 
(opp/aw-vc).’* It does uot appear whether the Captain was ap¬ 
plauded for his eloquence or his knowledge ; but he was, no 
doubt, the same individual who told an inquiring friend that there 
were four-and-tw^enty India Directors,—twelve for the East, and 
twelve for the tVesf, ladies ; and cousin-german to somebody else, 
who expressed his conviction that, with a free trade, we should soon 
navigate the Blue river to Nankin.^ This last authority had 
heard somewhere of a Yellow sea, and must Heeds have a blue 
river to match it! In tlie work which contains the above infor¬ 
mation (and which, we understand, has just died a natural death) 
might be found a great deal more of equal value. But in lieu 
of treating our readers to any more specimens, we will proceed to 
exhibit a little real information on the subject of the China trade. 

When un Englishman from one of our Indian possessions first 
reaches Canton, (the only corner of their empire to which the 
Chinese, after excluding us from two other ports,J will now 
permit us to resort,) th^ circumstance that chiefly strikes him is, 
the totally different character of the people among whom he has 
arrived, in comparison with that of the .gentle and submissive 
race whom he left behind him. Instead of the crfeigiug address and 
the low salaam, that mark the demeanour of a conquered people 
towards their mtister, he is always bluntly addressed as an equal at 
best; while the frequent justUnp, not to mention incivilities of a 
still less equivocal character, which assail him in the street, may 


carried on without benefit.’-—//cZ/cr from Mr. Consul^GcmroU Canning, But while this 
sheet passing through the press, the best of all possible evidences remches us in the 
following passage of President Jackson’s Message to Congress^il/bmny HtrM, fan. 
9, 18'iO)—‘ In the collection of the revenue, the long credits authorized on goods Im¬ 
ported/njw* beyond tke Cape of Good Hope, ate the ofUtfcttw of the losses at present 
sustained. If the right of the United States to a of payment out of the estates 

of their imolvent debtors were more efifectuaUv; secuted, this evil would in a great 
measure be 'bbvUted’! * 

• Oriental Herafd. f Ibid* Nov'. 1839, 

I Chasau and Amoy, The BngUkh had a factory gt Atpoy as early as 1676, it 
destroyed duritij the invasion by the TfiriarSi, wUo e^elled^f’^ke Chiapse, and fbroed 
the Bag:Usb resideuu to fiy to Toia^uiet aiid BaaUai* u was re^staMhhed in 
1686, aad coatiaued until the trade was, aa ijwpprial^ict, removed to Canton?^ 

r , perhaps 
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perfiaps impress him with the humiliating conviction that ho is re¬ 
garded as an inferior. There is, in short, something very TurhUh 
in the Chinese treatment of strangers; but in lieu of the savage 
indolence and brutal ferocity of the Turk, we meet in China with 
an industrious, sagacious, and politic people, who continue toexac t 
respect from the gigantic power which has lately taught quite a now 
lesson to the Ottomans, and who compel other European states to 
receive with thankfulness that exact modicum of beneficial inter¬ 
course with their empire, which they choose to allow dufn bene $e 
gesserint. —The character of Chinese policy in regard to foreign 
commerce is essentially unaccommodating—or, rather, hostile. 
The spirit of the section of their laws respecting ‘ illicit exporta¬ 
tion of merchandise’ is, that all foreign nations arc enemies to 
China; that she allows*no free or friendly intercourse; that she 
wishes to keep her affairs a secret from foreigners; and that all 
subjects who trade with foreigners, excepting such as are licensed 
by governmenii are traitors. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1828, contained some observations in reference to the 
formation of foreign settlements, which we will take the liberty 
to apply as equally pertinent to the growth of foreign commerce. 

‘We may enumerate as facilities—common origin, moral and poli¬ 
tical sympathies, and above all, mutual necessity : as impediments— 
antipathies, moral or religious, illiberal or despotic governments, and 
an independence of foreigners, China is here the slronyest case of the 
last description.^^ 


It is so indeed. It is very little known, that while the Por¬ 
tuguese trade witli China •is confined to Macao, and that of 
other foreign nations to Canton, the Spaniards have the advan¬ 
tage of access to both these ports, besides the nominal exclusive 
privilege of trading at the port of Amoy. The exactions of the 
mandarins, bo^fever, have effectually prevented the resort to the 
latter place of a single Spanish ship during the last twenty years. 
We have heard the fate of one of the latest expeditions. There 
being no fixed rate of import or export duty, a special negoci- 
ation was entered into witli the mandarins on ^the ship’s arrival. 
The vessel, a, very small one, was compelled to pay a large 
measurement dutyf or pert charge; besides which, the whole 
capital imported, whether in treasure or otherwise, was charged 
vVilh a contribution of 5^ per cent. In addition to this, however, 
a duty was levied from the Chinese merchants on both the import 
and cargoes* U sometimes happened, that when the 

mandarins were unreasbilftble in their demands, they \^re brought 
to terms by the vessel weighing anchor^ and muMng a feint to 
^ d^Spartf until recalled by their cdtn^iance^ Does not this 
.^en a magoi^^ent iprospect t6 the '^e XMn of laverpool and 

Glasgow I 
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Glasgow ? The records of the East India Company show, that 
until necessity had set them upon their present system of union 
against mandarins and mandarin merchants, their single ships 
experienced even w’orse treatment than the above, and serious 
thoughts were entertained of abandoning the trade, which then 
amounted to about one-tw'entieth part of its existing magnitude. 
But the power of oppression possessed by the Chinese officers, in 
the particular case of foreign trade, is easily explained. All wn- 
//VY'w.vcrf intercourse with strangers, on the part of the subjects of 
the Celestial Empire, is denominated by their law traitorous^ and 
punishable with death; and the mandarins turn this to their own 
pi'ofit, by extorting as much for such licences as they can wring 
from their victims. 

Any question relating to our commerce with a strange country 
must of course involve twq considerations,—first, our exports from 
home, and, secondly, our imports in return. We will take no 
notice here of the boasted exportation of cottonigoods to India, 
exportations effected at the expense of a large destruction of 
British capital, except to observe tliat to draw conclusions from 
the history of our Indian trade in favour of any prospective in¬ 
crease of our exports to China^ is merely absurd. We may 
vaunt, if we choose, the philanthropy and the wisdom with which 
we have demolished the native manufacturer , in India, at the 
same time that the manufacturer at home has been ruined. 
India is our own conquered territory ; we may starve the unre¬ 
sisting M'cavers of Dacca, and play with the rest of Uie eighty 
millions whatever pranks may apppar most agreeable to the 
M'rilers * on free trade and colonization/* But the indepen¬ 
dent government of China has always shown that it knows full 
well how to restrict foreign importations. Take a single instance 
out of a thousand. In a letter to the Court of Diiiectors, from the 
council ofthrir factory at Canton (15th Nov. J827), it is observed, 

^ The duty now levied on the Worleys, high in comparison with 
the quality of the cloth, will prevent this becoming a lucrative 

article of export to China/ But what is even this consideration, 

* « 

--;-r--1- 

* CoviM wc lurii from the eflPusions pf these well-paid patriots and listen to tlie dis¬ 
interested testimony of Bishop llebcr, that excellent periona^e might prove to have 
left a blessing behind him to the race in whose service be died;—^The indigo planters,* 
(he observes in a private letter) ^ are always quarrelling with aod oppr: 0 *« 8 ing the nativee, 
and have done mucli, in those districts wiiere they abound, to f/teEnglix/t c/taractp' 
in native eyes/ The power of deportation, conferred on the Itidila governments, is 
defended by Bishop Heber, on ithfi ground that many of Ihe adventurers, who come to 
India, even under tiie present aysleni of licence, ^ the greatest profligates tire sun 
ever saw,—men whom nothing but despotism can manage* ^and unless they were 
really under a despotic rule,- would hmlli; beat, and plunder the natives, without shame 
or pity/ The thick population of tlft East would, na*doubt, aiTord abundant game to 
fhe enterprise of these worthies. 
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in comparison with the still more important one, that we are con¬ 
fined at Canton to a single port of a single province,—-that single 
province divided from the rest of the empire by a barrier of high 
mountains, and chosen purposely by the Chinese government as 
the point farthest distant from the capital. In order to be con¬ 
sumed at Peking, where the coldness of the climate would render 
them most useful, our woollens must travel a distance of twelve 
hundred miles, and cross the mountainous barrier already men¬ 
tioned, at tlie foot of which they are unladen from boats, and 
carried on men’s shoulders across the pass called Meilin. The 
consequence is, that only one-ninth of our woollen exports is con¬ 
sumed in the northern provinces, including the capital, as has 
been ascertained by Mr. Ball, (some years since inspector of 
teas to the Company at Canton,) who wrote a clever little pam¬ 
phlet, the result of much minute research, to show what advan¬ 
tages our trade might derive, could the Chinese be persuaded to 
admit us to a port farther north, and nearer the tea provinces. lie 
has therein clearly proved, (what, in fact, must have been always 
surmised,) that Canton, from its geographical situation, is, ‘ of 
all other ports, the most unfavourable for European trade.’ Our 
metals, as they will not bear the expense of transport, are almost 
entirely consumed in the province where they are landed, and 
hence their very limited amount. The people of the tea districts 
‘ purchase their lead (for canisters) at Ilan-kcu ; the expense of 
cariiage being about one half of that from Canton, is the reason 
why this lead is preferred.’* But the expense of carriage is only 
a part of the disadvantage. The government derives u consider¬ 
able revenue from imposing duties on internal transport. ‘ It is 
not to be supposed,’ as Mr. Ball observes, ‘that any reduction 
can be effected in the transport duties. The Chinese are unlikely 
to grant privileges Jto foreigners which necessarily entail a loss on 

themselves.’ , , 

Our principal reason for introducing the above, is to ex¬ 
pose the ignorance and insanity of those who gain the applause 
of their hearers, by talking of navigating the. ‘ Blue River’ 
to Shanking, or of passing the great wall ‘ that surrounds the 
frontiers of China.’ Such people can hardly be expected to 
know, that the sumptuary law+ of the Chinese, forbidding the 
use •f * things not sanctioned by custom,’ is a great bar to the 
extended consumption of European goods; but they certainly 
might, and probably do know, that the Company and their mari-^ 
time officers, together with the few Americans and Dutch who 
have survived their tea speculations, have ipundated Canton in such 

Vitr-Ball’s F* 1 

f Stfttfhton’s Pensl Code, § 


B manner 
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a manner with English and European goods, that, as the j^nted 
Commercial Report* of that place observes,—^ Not an article of 
British manufactures can be named, which would realize within 
ten per cent, of prime costI\^ Let those, then, who would specu¬ 
late on an increase of our exports to China, from the experience 
of India, recollect, that in India we are sovereigns—that China 
is an independent empire, with this addition, too, that she looks 
with a watchful and jealous eye on the growth of all intercourse 
with foreigners, and has taken very eftectual means to restrain it, 
by selecting the remotest point of the empire for its seat—by re¬ 
stricting its conduct to a close monopoly of seven or eight 
rity merchants, who live within a stone’s throw of each other— 
and by regulating duties on foreign imports in such a manner as 
prevents their materially supplanting the products of native indus¬ 
try. Raw |)rod!ucc, accordingly, has always found the best market 
at Canton. In the year 1828, the importation of cotton wool from 
our Indian territ«)ries, on board of Company’s and private country 
^hips, was, in neat weight, 03,229,733 Ibs.f The raw pro¬ 
duce of the Malay Archipelago likewise finds a fair market at 
Canton, and is conveyed thither through the same channels. In 
addition to belel-nut, pepper, and rattans, the strange gastro¬ 
nomic taste of the Chinese lead them to pay the most exti^vagant 
prices for the birds’ nests, sliarks’ fins, and other edible products 
of the seas and islands to the south,—not to mention our Indian 
opium, whose small bulk and easy concealment occasions an im¬ 
mense consumption, notwithstanding its being illegal. 

But as if all that has been stated were not sufficient to check 
the importation of foreign manufactures into China, we will state 
the ill success (M ith its reasons) of what might have been deemed 
a promising article, since it bordered on the character of raw 
produce—we mean cotton yarn. The Chinese have always ob¬ 
jected against our calicoes their flimsy texture, in comparison 
with their own very strong and lasting goods; and many trials 
were therefore made to introduce the former article by the Com¬ 
pany, in conjunction wifli their maritime officers, who, carrying 
their adventures freight-free, and paying so little for insurance, 
possess a great advantage over all other private traders. In 1828, 
however, cotton twist sold, on an average of qualities, below 

i ^ __ ___ 

• Dated 2dth February, 1828. ^ 

f The assailants of the existing system have iodustrionsly concealed (they could 
, hardly be ignorant of It), that British subjects carry on a free trade in raw produce, be¬ 
tween our Indian possessions and Cauton, average amount of 3,000,^04 annu¬ 
ally, in 26,000 tons of shipping, A largr pnifmrtion of this, however, is in amuggied 
opium, which h entirety i»tn)aiiced W pr/vere hands. The Chinese o6kers of customs 
connive at this abuse, since the imhlg coQtmbaad^ puild otherwise afford them 

' Cotbing. 
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^ost; and when an English gentleman Expressed his asto- 
nisliment and dissatisfaction to the principal Hong merchant, a 
man of great knowledge and acuteness, the wonder was partly 
explained in this manner. The high rate of interest* disinclines 
tlu‘ manufacturers, generally persons of very small capital, to pur¬ 
chasing and storing up any quantity of stock, and their practice 
is to give out portions of the dressed wool to female cottagers, 
who, 111 the intervals of other employment, spin it into thread, and 
return it to the weavers at a charge exceedingly below the oi'dinary 
price of labour, which in China is always sufficiently low, Itt 
addition, however, to every other untoward circumstance, the 
Hong merchants have unfortunately a direct interest in discoiK 
raging European importations. Their responsibility for the cus¬ 
toms (as for every thing else) makes the advance, by them, of 
the import duty necessary, though the goods may be still lying 
unsaleable in their warehouses j and no truth under heaven can 
be more certain than this,—that if the Company did not force 
them to receive our woollens in barter, the export of these would 
not be one-half of what it is at present. So much for the con¬ 
sumption of Jiritish manufactures under the present maxims of 
Chinese foreign policy, in which they are as prone to change as 
in all their other institutions. We first fix their attention by 
pressing closely upon their frontiers in Nepaul; and, by our 
subsequent conquest of Ava, excite their fears to such an extent, 
that the viceroy Yuen, who had for an unusually long period 
‘ soothed and controlled (to use their own phraseology) the bar¬ 
barians ’ at Canton, was selected as the most fit person to take 
charge of the frontier province on tha^ side, distant only one 
hundred and seventy miles from Ummerapoora. And we are the 
people, above allpthersf, to whom the Chinese are to give up the 
navigation of the*jB/we River^ and the command of the Great 
Wall which surrounds their frontier!—JVe are to expect tjiat they 

* The legal limit to the interest of money in China is 3 per cent, per mensem : this, 
however, is Mu 30 per cent, by the year, as the sixth and twelfth months do not 
count, nor the intercalary mqnth, when there is one* The interest is (by law) payable 


luxury and prodigality, by hastening the ruin of aH 'such as borrow merely to spend,* 
Tbe scarcity of capital, however, in a country where property is not so well protected 
as in Rurupe, raises the profits of stock, at the same time that the insecurity of loans 
makes and 15 per cent, e couunoe rate of interest; and, in the case of the Hoog 
merchanli, the very strict monopoly which they enjoy of a highly lucritwe trade in eij. 
ports, enables them to retain a considerable proftt for themselves, after paying an annual 
interest of 12 per cent,, w whotteVer itey require moa^. 

t It is almost needless to mentlm, that the .Hotoiutf are forbidden to trade with China 
by sea, on the ground c4 their Uready poastosing a iind commahtbaifoB# 

• w will 
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will look quietly on, while we overturn the whole existing 
of our Canton trade.* 

The Hong merchants themselves, while they admit that their 
close union would give thei% over disconnected and individual 
tradei-s, that power of dictating prices which the United Com¬ 
pany now exercises over themselves, still declare that they would 
not willingly purchase this, at the expense of being security for 
sixty or seventy small private vessels, instead of the score of large 
Company’s ships, containing the same tonnage, but exposing 
them to one-fiftieth part of the same hazard. Nay, it is an un¬ 
questionable fact that they will not now be security for any private 
ship without considerable delay and difficulty, and the previous 
safeguard of bonds and engagements on the part of the agents 
and masters. For the Company’s, on the other hand, they cheer¬ 
fully cuter their names in rotation as each ship successively reaches 
the port; and the strict and efficient discipline f of these fine 
vessels fully justifies their conduct. The Hongs are not only held 
dnswerable by their government for the peaceful behaviour of 
every individual foreigner in the river, but tlie detection of a 
few smuggled watches in a ship’s boat has brought a fine on the 
security merchant of that vessel to the amount of several thou¬ 
sand dollars. Let us see, however, what the whole trade would 
become, in the event of its being made promiscuous. The Coun¬ 
cil of the Factory observe, in their general letter J to the Court 
of Directors— 

‘ The extensive contraband trade, which is now carried on 8^ Lin- 
ting and other places of anchorage at the mouth of the Canton river, 
has lately attracted the notice of the Chinese government, and armed 
boats have been fitted out, with orders to disperse all foreign ships 
engaged in illegal traffic. The only immediate consequence of this 
step has been the dispersion of the ships among th^ islands, and tem¬ 
porary difficulties interposed in the conduct of the trade. It is not 
— " ■ • ■ — »— . . - - . - - —.— 

* The Chinese government, always extravagantly tenacious of established usflge, is so 
r.ltle prepared to see the whole system of our Canton transactions overturned, that the 
chief Wong merchant, the organ of its sentiments, observed, in 1828, that he contem¬ 
plated the |iracticability of such a change * as one to ten thousand/ 

f As a specimen, take the following extracta from the Standing 0»’ders issued by the 
Council of the Factory—* That you do not, on any account whatever, send any part of 
your ship’s company on liberty to Canton/—‘’Iliatyou do not permit more boats to 
comp to Cantoti than are absolutely necessary j and that, when so employed, lliey return 
to the ship as sooh as possible: that the time of their arrival and departure be uoted in 
a book, kept for that purpose at the factory of the senior Commander; and should the 
boat be necessarily detained in Canton for the night, that tl^e nlcn on no account be per- 
‘mitted to quit the factory after dhrk/*—^ ftr to'lht foregoing hstructions, you 

will obey such further orders as may be gi^im by the eenipr coramwider of the 

Hon. Company’s ships/—Smuggling ia Uktf^-ise fomdden to every individual in 
the ships, under pain of forfeid^ their privilege bf trgde, and other severe 

penalties. 'y-/t • 

1 29th December, 182$. 

likely 
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likely the Cliinese will resort to the extreme measure of attacking 
foreign ships thus engaged ; hut, if this illegal commerce should con- 
tirjiie to increase, through the abilities of the natives as smugglers, 
and the extreme corruption of the lowest customhouse oflficers, whose 
duty it is to put them down, there is #very probability that the illicit 
traffic in this country will arrive at a height to interfere most mate¬ 
rially with the revenues derived from foreign trade, and the emoluments 
which the government have previously obtained from it. Cargoes are 
now constantly carried down in ships from Whampoa to other ships 
at an appointed rendezvous among the islands, where the goods are 
transhipped, and all port charges thus evaded by the vessel which 
receives them. Under any other than the existing system, as esta* 
blished for the regulation of the commercial transactions of the East 
India Company, we are induced to believe that the trade to China 
would become nearly a smuggling traffic altogether, until the govern¬ 
ment of this country were compelled to resort to extreme measures 
for the protection oi its own interests. Should the Chinese, becoming 
sensible of the evils resulting from the progressive extension of these 
illegal transactions, be induced to resort to violent means, it will remaip 
our duty so to distinguish and separate the important interests com¬ 
mitted to our charge, as to prevent their being involved in embar¬ 
rassment' 

The virtuous Americans, whom certain theorists were lately 
80 fond of quoting, are the very people by whom this snuig- 
gling traffic was in a great measure carried on. In fact, the 
temptation to evade the enormous expenses of the port is, in 
the case of a small private ship, almost irresistible. That por¬ 
tion df "the port charges called the present, amounting to taels 
1950(650/.), is the same on all vessels, great or. sinall; and the 
remainder only is levied in proportion jto the measurement of 
the ship. This circumstance is a great advantage to the large 
Company's ships of fifteen hundred tons, which are charged 
with only tlie sdnie present as with the smallest American 
schooner of a hundred and fifty tons. On a ship of six hundred 
Ions, the whole of the port duties are not less than 2784 taels, 
(928/-) or about 30s. per ton. Besides this, however, the com¬ 
pulsory pilotage in and out of the riverj is 120 doHars ; the fee to 
each compradf>re,, or licensed government purveyor, 200 dollars ; 
to each licensed attendant on the ship, 200 dollars: while the 
high price of every article of provision hi the river caused by the 
licensing system of tjie mandarins, is a mode of indirect taxatfon 
which falls very heavily on the contingent profits of a small 
slfip’s adventure.^ . We might, be sure, try the experiment^ 
and appear at Canton as a %hole nafion of smugglers, until the 

* Some vessels caa consume nothiog their ovm l^scult and salt provi- 

sioog duriog their stay. • 

government 
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government of the country, finding that no duties came in> would 
order us oif from that port, as it before did from the ports to tlie 
northward! 

The following are extracts from an edict, issued, in 1828, by 
the viceroy of Canton against the Americans, whose illicit dealings 
had been at last checked, 

‘ The said barbarians a short time since repeatedly transmitted 
dunning petitions for things contrary to law, which showed their 
slupid rashness. From pity to these remote barbarians, I did not 
inflict chastisement, hut ordered the Hong merchants to take mea¬ 
sures of security, I likewise commanded them to communicate my 
orders to the said barbarian merchants to obey the fixed regulations 
in their trade. Now again they have transmitted a petition,* saying, 

Let us be allowed to buy of the shoppien tea, silk, cloth, sugar, 
Cliina-ware,’' &c. This, truly, is a wilful disobedience towards the 
fixed regulations of the Celestial dynasty, Their perverseness and 
stupidity have reached their lieight/—‘ Ail principal articles of com¬ 
merce must, without exception, be fairly traded in with the mandarin 
merchants '—‘ If the shopmen carry on with the foreigners a clan¬ 
destine trade, they shall he punished according to the law against 
traitorous Chinese holding a secret intercourse with foreign nations, 
and trading with them/ 

The Company eflFectually prohibit, under pain of dismissal 
from their service, the importation into China of opium, and 
every other contraband article, in their own ships; and their 
servants at Canton are as efi'ectually debarred from all concern in 
such traffic. So sensible are the Chinese government'* of this, 
that when, in 1821, they found it necessary to exact from every 
private ship in the rivfr+ a penalty bond, declaratory of there 
being no opium on board, the English Company alone were 
exempted from this humiliating obligation. But let us see how 
the Chinese themselves speak of the British factory. In a pro¬ 
clamation of the Canton government, issued in October 1825, 
we find this remark :— 

* With the exception of the English chief, who indeed understands 
the great princijJles of morefi fitness, and the foreigners of th^t nation, 
(the members of the factory,) who preserve due regard for their 
respectability, the American and country foreigners, (agents of the 
eouxitiy trade between India and China,) regardless of the great 

* These peturons were for (hem by Ihe Hong VjerchaaU, couched in 

tlie most abject terms whicb could supply. ‘Prostrate, we im¬ 
plore,’ (said these yOor Extadlency will look down, and 

extend compassion towards vd? it is impbsftible to wonder et the iosokut contempt of 
the reply. 

t Iho American and country efllpt in tbk SKt|n^jig ef opitua never enter 

tse river, but lurk unoug the iwanda withoo| ^ 

. : ,. benevolence 
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hfine'^^nce and goodness of His Imperial Majesty, listen to, and 
allow themselves to be led away by, worthless Chinese/ 

Compliiiteuts like the above, perhaps the first ever paid 
by this haughty government to any harbarianSf could cer¬ 
tainly not have been occasioned by feelings of particular ai- 
feclion tow^ards the British factory, by whose steady power 
it has been controlled and thwarted in every attempt at ty¬ 
ranny and encroachment, and who wrested from it in the year 
1814 the very first concession, in the shape of jocrsowa^ negotia^ 
tions and a written treaty^ that had ever been heard of at Canton, 
So low were the Chinese reduced on that occasion, that tlieir 
agents were detected in the endeavour to persuade the comman¬ 
ders of the company’s and country ships from their allegiance, by 
pointing out the immediate and personal loss which they incurred 
by the detention of the vessels ! In the same year witii the pro¬ 
clamation already quoted, the Company’s Chinese secretary at 
Canton, with the sanction of the council, drew^ up un address to 
the viceroy for an American gentleman, requesting compensatiou 
for some severe losses which the latter had sutfered through the 
misconduct of the Hong merchants. This address, on its being 
stated to come from an American, was returned unopmed, with a 
written order from the viceroy, directing the Hong merchants to 
inform the Americans in general, ^ that none of their nation were 
permitted to address the government in the Chinese character, 
this being a privilege exclusively granted to the Company in tlie 
19 th year of Keaking' —in fact, wrested from the government by 
the Ih'itish factory,* after a course of steady perseverance, and by 
wielding the whole weight of the trtide in order to obtain this, and 
a long list of other rights and immunities^ wliich had been so long 
denied them. 

Let us now take a view of the return trade in tea. Hr. Adam 
Smith observes’*^ riiat the old East India Company complained in 
the year 1730, of the competition of certain private* traders 
raising the price of goods in India (before it belonged to us) so 
high, that they were not worth the buying; and combats this by 
saying, that ‘ the extraordinary dema'hd which (hat competition 
could occasion^ must have been but as a drop of water in the 
immense ocean of Indian commerce/ With India, tire question 
has now little concern ; but we will take leave to observe will), re¬ 
gard to China, that •the immensity of its ocean can to us be only 
a matter of innocent conjecture, qs lopg juf the of that 

ocean are dribbled out to Europi^p^ Uie narrow channel 

of seven or eight Hong luerchftotS; in Conioa assembled. The 
extent and profundity pf "^the waters, on the side of the ini- 

—. ■ 1^.1.-I- -.-.—-^- — 
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passable dike, concern iis little more than the oceans which perhaps 
exist in the moon; until, at least, we may think it worth while, by 
a partial conquest of the country, to compel the Chinese to adm t 
us on something like equal terms.* Dr. .Smith himself puts 
forth the truism,f that ‘ a country which neglects or despises 
foreign commerce, and which admits the vessels of foreign nations 
into one or two of its ports only, cannot transact the same quan¬ 
tity of business which it might do with different laws and insti¬ 
tutions.’ It is only with the dribblings of their ocean, granted to 
us by the Chinese during our good behaviour, that we have any 
thing to do, and we may rest assured that they would take good 
care to enhance the price of the Pactolian rill, in exact propor¬ 
tion to the eagerness and ineptitude with which they saw us dis¬ 
posed to struggle for it, The argument must never presuppose 
any thing so totally opposite to the existing fact, as that China is 
disposed to open her foreign commerce to the extent to which it 
might be convenient or agreeable to Europeans to push it. 

, In the earlier periods of our China trade, the Company sent 
their ships singly to Canton, each with its agent on board, until it 
was soon found that every individual, bidding alone, was no match 
for the llong merchants in their consoo; while the endless and 
intolerable aggressions suflered from the tyrannical government, 
and the insolent people, reduced them to the brink of giving up 
the commerce altogether, as the Spaniards have since done at 
Amoy, producing a crisis, in short, which the trade-doctors would 
fain bring about again. The establishment of a local factory, the 
heads of which, rising to their stations by seniority, must, of ne¬ 
cessity, purchase knowledge by some twenty years’ residence, and 
who, by holding the whple commerce in their single hands, might 
encounter monopoly with monopoly, and power and oppression with 
something like a counteracting check ; such a measure was the 
obvious dictate of necessity, and its success has far surpassed the 
most sanguine anticipations,—raising our trade to an unparalleled 
height, while that of every other country, America inc'uded, has 
either vanished or declined. Many intelligent Americans have 
confessed, after'a year or two’s residence at Canton, that the Eng¬ 
lish system has been a protection to ihemseheo in some respects. 
They have long been compelled to adopt the expedient of fixing a 
great number of resident agents on die spot, with considerable 

• This is a crisis for which tho trade-doctors are quite prepared. The following is 
quoted in the Morning Herald forfUqinafJti' A few biyonet* would do more to eettle 
^untiont with them (that is, t^e ^^ra- | l ’ ^ j| i |i c nations) tow ail the diplomacy in the 
world, for they seem really impervious argument but that of force or fear; and 

really in such case 1 see no iii u.singiffii. stroqj^arai.' This ‘ settling of questions’ 

means—forcing them to t#»ie.^ij|ith us, 'Here with a vengeance 1 
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estublitfhmentS; the aggregate of which must exceed the expense 
of the Conipany^s single one, and which occasion a charge of 
never less than five per cent, on all business transacted. But 
tire connecting link of union between these has been wanting,— 
the trade of the Americans has rapidly declined, and they have 
suffered, moreover, disgrace and discomfiture so horrible, so un¬ 
endurable, that their consul in 1821, a man of honour and feel¬ 
ing, resigned the empty title which could invest him with im) 
power to avert such visitations from his countrymen. But more 
of this presently. 

The instrumentality of the Company in keeping down the 
price of teas, (an advantage which, as all others buy after them, 
must of course extend beyond themselves,) we will prove by a 
single instance. In the year 1819, the nianufacturers of black 
tea, with whom the Hong merchants contract for that article, 
hoping to carry their point by union and perseverance, combined 
for the purpose of raising its price Our annual purchase of thests 
teas is to tlie amount of l,5OO,000Z, sterling. This formidable 
coalition was met by the council of the factory resolving, on the 
22d of December, 

‘ to adopt some decisive line of conduct, which sliould convince the 
Chinese, that the apprehension of the expense and inconvenience, to 
which the Company were exposed by the detention of the ships, should 
not induce them to swerve from the resolutions they Jiad deemed it 
right to form, or, by conceding to the attempted innovations, permit 
a system to be established, which it would liereafter be out of their 
power to subvert/ The committee add, ‘ We consider the terms 
proposed, and the threats held dut, by this body to be so perfectly 
inadmissible, that any alternative is preferable to submission. We 
are, however, vrewiiig the subject in its woi*st aspect, and supposing, 
contrary to all general principles, that mem, whose decided interest 
it is to accept our terms, will continue to be held in thraldom by a 
few rich individuals, who, by their superior capital, are better able 
to bear the heavy rate of interest, and to support the loss they will 
entail on themselves, by a perseverance in the line of conduct they 
Imve adopted.’ * 

The combination broke up about the 11th of January, until 
which time it was necessary to detain the greater number of ships; 
and the conspiracy was thus defeated by a steady perseverance on 
the part of the Company’s servants, which it would be quite 
ridiculous to expect* from a number of separate individuals, 
bidding against each other, and to escape from the ex¬ 

penses and risks of such a por^^Cantbyip We may add, thatf 

* CaBton 
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any experiment like the above has never again been tried upon 
the factory. 

Some of our uninformed readers will probably be surprised by 
the following plain statement of facts, presenting a picture of 
commercial transactions, as peculiar as the general character of 
tlie people among whom they have arisen; and showing the 
wholesome power possessed by the United Company over the 
otherwise formidable knot of mandarin merchants, as they are 
emphatically styled by their ow^n government. All samples of 
tea, leiulered by the Hongs, are sent to the British factory, and 
lodged in the ‘ I'ea Hall.’ These are carefully examined by 
the Company's inspectors, who employ five or six tests for that 
purpose; but whose best qualification for the office is, the 
gathered experience of years, and a, thorough knowledge of 
the tricks of the Chinese manufacturers.^ Tlie inspectors decide 
on the character ol each tender, according to a regular classifica¬ 
tion, in a slowly descending series from ^ good ’ down to ^ very 
ordinary,' each with its established price affixed. The matter is 
so far arranged, and the superior lots considered as accepted. 
But now' observe the sequel. When the teas are ready for ship¬ 
ment, and even stamped vvilli the Company’s mark, the inspectors 
repair to wdiere they are laid out, and select at random a propor¬ 
tion of the chests for examination. Should these not prove 
strictly coiTcspondent to the inspected samples, the particular lot 
is at once reduced the requisite number of degrees in the scale of 
appreciation, or, if it be at all below the Company's standard, 
rejected altogether. The Hong merclianl submits in silence, for 
the Company is not to be treated like a solitary trader. But 
this is not all. Slioulckany number of chests, on being opened 
in London, be found to have been plundered or adulterated 
on ihcir passage down to the ship at Whampoa, the Hong 
merchant of whom iliey w'cre bought is debited the exact 
amount in the Company’s books, and never dreams of raising 
an objection. But would it not be unreasonable and prepos¬ 
terous to expect, tow'ards individual traders, an acquiescence 
froni the j)ow'efful Consoo, which, towards the Company, is per¬ 
fectly intelligible?—first, because it is not worth the Company's 
W'hilc to abuse the concession \ and, secondly, because they alone 
have the power to enforce this most necessary check upon Chinese 
dishonesty^ Such are the indispensable safeguards against an 


^ * A few years, siiice it was discovered,' that the leas were frequently mixed witli iron 

dust, or an earthy detritus strongly impregnated with iron, which made the article 
weigh heavier, hut was no improvement to the contents of the tea-pot. The test con¬ 
trived for tlie detection of this* was a powerful Inagnet, which being stirred about 
among the leaves; vaum out incrusted with the detritufi in qudStoiii 
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unprincipled set of monopolists, and such the system which has 
enabled the Company to keep up the quality of its imported leas, 
so as to increase the consumption beyond that of the whole civi¬ 
lized world besides, and to pay at tlie same time a net annual 
revenue of between three and four millions. Some of the dis- 
aj)pointed Americans, whose tea speculations have been ruined by 
the low prices**^ in Holland and America, would gladly see us 
brought down to a level with themselves. They have whined 
most pathetically about the Company tyrannizing over the Hong 
merchants ; but it is such tyranny as the w^olfs keeper exercises 
over the w^olf. 


Although unanswerable documents show that those who con¬ 
duct the China trade are paid by a commission of only two per 
cent., while fid per cent, is the lowest commission charged by 
private agents at Canton, certain persons have ventured to laise a 
cry about the high renuineration of the Company's servants. I'he 
trust reposed in men w'ho have the annual outlay of two millions 
sterling, superadded to the responsibility of managing the most 
unmanageable government on earth ; the fact that the smallness 
of Iheir uumb<ir inlinitely counterbalances the amount of each in¬ 
dividual's pay,—all this has been studiously kept out of view. 
The president of the llrilish factory, after a progressive service in the 
country of some twenty years, and for conducting an intercourse 
whose value is best proved by the noise made about it, receives her 
tween nine and ten thousand pounds per annum, a sum that was 


lately paid to the governor of Prince of Wales' island, in iinportarici^ 
a vsccond liurataria* Our re'sidcncy at Canton is, in fact, as ne¬ 
cessary, and inlinitely more profitable, than the college of Russians 
at Peking, which the government of St. l^etersburgh wisely esta¬ 
blished as a nursery for young men, whose knowledge of the Chi¬ 
nese and of their knguage might make them useful public servants. 
Thatwc did not irretrievably commit ourselves at Peking, jnid for- 
jually acknowledge Englishmen the slaves of the Chinese emperor, 
by licking the dust before his feet, we have to thank the experience. 


of the Hritish factory, and the firmness^ of Sir George Staunlou, 
The period that has elapsed since Lord Amherst’s embassy, unex¬ 
ampled for its freedom from aggression on the part of the Chinese, 
and marked by an extraordinary improvement in the tone of 
the government correspondence, has demonstrated the blessed 
efl'ects of such wise &nd deteniiiued conduct, in provihg to these 
haughty Asiatics ' that England will not do any thing for the sake; 
of the trade,’—as our friends the Portuguese and Americans have 
often tried to make them believe. It was in this manner that the 


♦ These* prices havc\iost been hrouj^ht as a charge againsl the Company 

u)iile it was evident that they were oi'icn ht^hw the jmrukwte at Canton. 
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apparent failure of the mission was destined to prove the best kind 
of success, by having taughtthe Chinese to respect us. It is an 
indisputable fact, that the sum total of the gain which accrued to 
the Dutch, from the abject compliance of their ambassador, was 
a heap of half-gnawed bones from the emperor’s table ! This 
w'as literally and truly all that the high spirited and politic func¬ 
tionary gained for himself and his country, by hammering his 
bump of venerativeness against the ground from one end of the 
emj)ire to the otlier. The Chinese, as they led Mynheer and his 
suite through the country, never missed a plausible pretext for in¬ 
sisting on their repeating these digiiiticd evolutions, in return for 
every dinner that was bestowed on tliem by the emperor’s bounty; 
and the embarrassment of a Dutch-built stern in tight inexpres¬ 
sibles, afforded good sport to lliosc insolent barbarians. So much 
for the wisdom of ]>erforming the Ko-low* But it is the uniform 
j)olicy of the half-civilized, ultra-Gangetic nations, from Tartary 
southward to Siam, to wheedle you, by false promises, into 
niaking a beast of yourself; and when you stand self-degraded, 
without a word to say in your own favour, to treat yon exactly 
as surli base conduct deserves. Our readers may recollect 
perusing, in a former number of this journal, the ill success 
of the governor-general’s envoy to Siam.^ This dignitary, after 
wading for two hours in his stockings througJi mud and water, 
in token of humility, to the royal elephants and inonkies, had the 
mortification to observe the utter failure of his mission, whicli by 
a little more firmness and self-respect might have commanded 
something like decent treatment.i- * 

The subject of our intercourse with China resolves itself, of 
course, into considerations of a two-fold nature, commercial and 
])olitical; and after having already shown the benefit that our trade 
has derived from the resident factory at Canton, we will exhibit 
the good service that the same body has rendered to the public on 
occasions when unavoidable accidents have brought it into colli¬ 
sion with the haughty and tyrannical government of the country. 
The contempt and exclusion in which the Chinese hold strangers 
makes the ignorant poj>ulace so insolent and aggressive, while at 
the same time this scorn is so w^ell repaid by the other party, par¬ 
ticularly the English, that affrays are not only more probable but 

* No. LXV. page 1217 

“f This was, by the way, if wc are to believe one of the ^pamphlets on our table, the 
very person who had some years before, in a contemporary review, abused the conduct 
Iff our embassy at Peking, and attacked our factory at Canton in an absurd farrago be¬ 
tween compliment and scurrility. The ^ Tjstter from a Resident/ &c., observes of him, 
with what justice let Ills own conscience decide, that ‘ at the very time he was anony- 
inously traducing the system of tlfe East India Conipahy, he die not blush to receive 
situations at their hands, and to aid very system which perhSps on the same day he 
had laboured to through rigid: and wrong.* 

actually 
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actually more frequent, about the Canton river, than on any other 
spot in the world. Wliile the clmnc^s of fatal accidents are thus 
multiplied, the local government has invariably shown that any Eu¬ 
ropean homicide who may happen to fall into their hands, whether 
guilty or not guilty of murder, is at once put to death, not according 
to the law, but in ilirect opmsition to it. An increased acquaintance 
with the institutions of Cliina has put us in possession of the fact 
that they perfectly understand the distinctions between cidpable, 
excusable^ and jnsfifiahJe homicide; and that, in the administration 
of the law towards natives, the above distinctions are strictly kept 
in view. The Chinese government has pretended that ^ foreigners 
shall be tried and sentenced according to the established laws/ but 
due experience has too plainly show'n that they are not so tried or 
punislied,—but Hoi^ed only to be strangled after a mock trial. 
Every legal safeguard givtm to the native is withhcltl from the 
stranger. After being capitally condemned, every native prisoner 
(except in aggravated cases of treason, &c.) is allowed the benefit 
of the delay arising from an aj>peal to the Emperor himself, by 
whose w'arrant alone he can be executed. This benefit,, by a 
most ijifamous enactment, j)assed in 17-53, at the recommendation 
of the local government of Canton, was expressly taken away from 
foreigners ! Such gross partiality,—such sanguinary injustice, 
demaTids the vigilant care and ready interference of our authorities 
in China to protect liritish subjects; and we arc content to rest 
the claim of the Canton factory to the gratitude and approba¬ 
tion of their couulrymcu, on the firmness and success wdtli which 
tliey have protected the lives t)f Englishmen, at all risks and losses 
to themselves and the Company, ever since the Chinese gave thein 
llie first specimen of perfidy hi the fulal case of the gunner in 
17^4. I'he instances of their generous and successful interference 
are cither so well-known, or maybe so easily learned byareference 
to Sir George Staunton’s ‘ Miscellaneous Notices,’ or to the 
documentary evidence on the subject, that W'e will not detail 
them here. One thing, however, is certain, that no power or 
influence, but such as the East India exercises over tln^ 

Chinese, ever did, or ever could, prove equal to the accomplish¬ 
ment of such ends, withuiit actyal war. Nay, in the last case of 
die frigate Topaze, they langliod at Captain Richardson, and told 
him they knew no English authority but the Company’s factory. 

As a signal coutAstto the instances of our own countrymen, we 
will shortly state the unhappy and disgraceful American case which 
occurred in 1821, when an Italian sailor, on board a vessel of the 
Ignited States, accused of murdering a Chinese woman, was de¬ 
livered up to tl|e government and strangled, though perfectly 

innocent of the crime imputed to him. I^e American captains and 

agents, 
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agents, whose commercial proceedings were put a stop to until 
satisfaction should be made ta the government, persuaded this poor 
ItalmUy by name Terranova, that he would certainly be acquitted, 
and shortly restored to his ship ! No sooner, however, M^as he in 
the hands of the Chinese, than a mock trial was instituted, at 
which not a single American was present* A body of the cap¬ 
tains and officers of the East India Company's ships repaired to 
the Consoo or Court-house, but were refused admittance, on the 
jdea that, as the prisoner was an American, it was no affair of 
theirs. It was afterwards learned, from some of tlie Chinese 
who w^ere present, that after some questions put to the poor man, 
and the pretended examination of two witnesses, they produced 
a paper which they advised him to sigm by imprinting the mark 
of his open hand upon it in red ink, a hey represented to him 
that this was merely a statement of the trial, which must be sent 
to Peking for inspection, and that on the return of an answer he 
would most likely be immediately acquitted. The unfortunate man, 
surrounded by strangers, and put off his guard by the fair promises 
of a principal security merchant, imprinted his hand on the paper. 
All further proceedings were instantly stopped—it was a confes¬ 
sion of his guilt. Poor Terranova, still ignorant of his fate, was 
taken to prison, and, according to Chinese custom in condemned 
cases, his irons were taken off, and he had plenty to eat and di4uk. 
On the fourth or fifth day after, the security merchants who 
attended his trial visited him, and told him that a reply 
had been received from Peking (distant 1200 miles), and that 
it was necessary he should go into *ihe city, and hear the result. 
The wretched man, in high hopes of a speedy liberation, cheer¬ 
fully obeyed; he w^as lalcen into the city, and the first intimation 
he had of his cruel fate was, the executioner and implements of 
death before him, with the heads of decapitated Chinese hung 
round an open space crowded with native spectators, lie uttered 
a cry of despair, and was understood to protest his innocence, 
and to implore the sight of a European or American, 'llie exe¬ 
cutioner paid no attention.to his outcries, but immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to strangle him according to the horrid Chinese mode, by 
llie gradual tightening of ropes ^rom the lower extemities u)>- 
wards. His bones were all broken, and the mangled remains of 
the victim delivered up to the American consul! This officer, a 
man of honour and feeling, as we have beforfc observed in refer¬ 
ence to the same rase, disgusted at the conduct of his interested 
and disunited countrymen, threw up his commission instantly; 
and even the lower orders of the Chinese expressed contempt at 
the willing blindness and ctedulity of the employers of the mise¬ 
rable Italian, who, to sgcure their,own Individual profits, per¬ 
suaded 
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Runded the ignorant man to trust himself to a Chinese tribunal 
divested, as they must have well known from the past, of nil 
juslice and mercy towards white strangers.* 

liut we cannot adduce a more striking proof of the substantial 
influence which the representatives of the Company exercise over 
the Canton government, nor of the estimate in which this influence 
is lield by the natives, than by staling, that when natives themselves> 
connected with the European trade as pilots, coinpradores, or even 
Hong merchants, have been aggrieved by fearful <^xtortions, (which 
must, of course, fall on thtJ trade at last,) they have repeatedly 
engaged the good oftices of the Company’s council, who, by civil 
and temperate remonstrances, addressed to the proper quarter, 
have often averted the ihreuteued evil, it must never be lt>r- 
gotten, that our own interest imperatively demands a tohrahle 
degree of imnuinity to the natives themselves in their dealings 
with us, since wo must ultimately feel the rapacity of the manda¬ 
rins, in the enhanced price of what we buy, and the diminished 
price of Mbat we sell. In a review of the Chinese laws, nothing 
is more striking than that, with apparent safeguards against every 
act of injustice and oppression, and with denunciations of tlie 
severest punislimeuts against every abuse of authority, there shoidd 
still be so rnuclrof the evil apparent at Canton. We must not, 
however, form an idea of the insecurity of property pnerally, from 
what we see of it at this remote corner of tlie empire, among the 
few engaged in European trade. Tlic solution of tlie paradox is 
this,—that oppression in China is always exercised under the pre¬ 
text of Home laio violated, or‘.some regulation infringed. Now, 
the laws and regulations at Canton are peculiarly h&rd against all 
who presume to deal, in any way, with strangers, without an ex¬ 
press license; and in the retusal of this license, or the question ot 
its powers and extent, an unbounded field for the exercise of oppres¬ 
sion ofters itself. A boat from the comuiissioiier of custo^ms, and 
another from the police, are hooked on astern of every shfp, from 
lu.r first entrance into the river until the moment of her de¬ 
parture ; and the very porters who cayy goods for foreigners are 
specially licensed! The Company have contrived to do away 
witli the means and pretexts of a great deal of abuse, though many 
of the immunities which they have obtained are restricteel to 
themselves ; they could hardly be expected, in fact, to be so 
Quixotic as to fighf battles for the whole world. Evils which 
are of little consequence at present, as they are kept under b^ 
the operation of the present system, a system of gradual adapta- 

* * The Americans/ said a Mr. Shuttlcwoi th at Glasgow, ‘ carry ou a Urge trade wiili 
l)te Chine.^e, and that s;>succes^jlly, that they have never in one single instance been 
involved in a M^rious dispute/'wwOrwii/. UeraM* 
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tion to the necessities of the case, would, under a total change of 
circumstances, and after the confusion produced by the downfal 
of the Company, break out into full and uncontrolled action,— 
Wc confess tliat, in the whole circuit of our great globe, there 
appears to ourselves no people with whom weshould be less willing 
to try experiments than the Chinese, and that we heartily concur 
in the following opinion, lately expressed by Sir George Staun¬ 
ton, in a private letter which wC have seen:—‘The homely 
maxim, to let well alone,’’ had never a more appropriate appli¬ 
cation, 1 think, than to the state of things in China, where every 
step you lake (and steps you must take when your honour or 
rights are in danger) is a species of groping in the dark, and not 
seldom per ignes suppositosJ 

To conclude.—If a great public body, w'hich has so well dis¬ 
charged its trust in every relation, both commercial and political, 
raising our commerce with China to an amount which vastly 
exceeds the free trade of tlie Americans, and of the whole world 
besides, and maintaining our respectability in a way which has 
called forth the approbation of the Chinese themselves,—if this 
body, and the system inseparable from it, are to be overthrown, 
lei it not be for any contingent advantages, or for the mere 
cries of ignorant or mischievous individuals. ItMs a fact beyond 
the reach of controversy, that Canton has long been inundated 
with our manufactures, which are now selling at prices much 
below the cost of production. Where, then, will be the gain to 
our home industry ? All the ports of China, except Canton, 
arc as efl'ectually barred by nutioVial jealousy as those of Ja¬ 
pan ; and to* awaken this jealousy, by overthrowing a long- 
established system, is, *we humbly apprehend, the very way, 
not to gain more, but to lose wbat we now possess in a state 
inconjparably superior to every other European nation. With 
regard to the return trade, w'e have already shown how our 
lactory lias combated the narrow monopoly of the Cliinese, and 
prevented the otherwise certain rise in the prices of tea. But we 
will state the co4iscquence«i of a promiscuous trade, nearly in the 
M^ords of the ^ L^tteP from Canton. Your free-tradei*s will find 
tlie Chinese authorities and the mandarin merchants too uiitract- 
able to be coped with; they will soon experience the. ooBilempt in 
which this people professes to liuld.foreigners and^foreign com¬ 
merce; they Mill soon discover their error, !f they imagine they 
can persuade the Chinese to consider disputes^with individuid 
traders as entailing on them any estimable fraction of the risk at^ 
disadvantage which they incur in a contest with' a pow^erful and 
united body like the East^ndia Company-—possessed a weigi^ 

axid influence equal to^stand agamst etetd/mive righis 

>! - gained 
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gained by that influence, and still openly denied to Americans 
and all other private traders. Absence of unanimity andv com¬ 
bined operation will encourage the Chinese. ^ There will be no 
one to whom the aggrieved free-trader can* apply^ for ^redress. If 
he goes to a mere consul, the Chinese govefrnmeht; disdains to 
communicate with him; if to a Hong merchant, he is a member 
of the Cojisoo ; or if ever so willing to do a good-natured act on 
an indiflerent occasion, he has too much to solicit on his own 
account, and entertains too just a dread of the mandarins who are 
not merchants, to forward any appeal to them which might involve 
himself in trouble. 

If, however, the raging hunger of experiment wliich charac¬ 
terises us at present, and which has generally hitherto * instead of 
fruit, chewed bitter ashes,^—if this must be gratified, let not 
every thing be risked at once. We have already expressed our 
belief that there are points which might be modified, if not with 
any prospect of advantage, yet without much chance of danger 
or detriment. We have seen that private British traders froiYi 
India, placed under the control and protection of the factory, 
have succeeded in a trade of raw produce. Let the same license 
be granted to private traders from England, however unpromising 
the prospect, for manufactured goods. Let them add to tljc 
heaps of unsaleable British and European articles already taken 
to Canton —ad libitum. The license has, in fact, for a long time 
substantially existed ; and India or Sincaporehave for several years 
served as a convenient channel. Let private ships have leave to 
take teas to all our colonics, *and to every country in the world— 
except England; since that must not only annihilate the Company, 
w'itli their dividends and their remittances, but produce, instantly 
and inevitably, the most inconvenient results to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In short, let British subjects of every de¬ 
scription be able to do all that the Americans have hitherto been 
said to do for them ; and when they have met with the same suc¬ 
cess, we have no doubt that their ardour will in like manner be 
materially cooled. In such case, hgwever, we would stjongly 
advise, with Sir George Staunton, that the president of tlic British 
factory should have the additional title of King’s Consul. We 
not recommend this in reference to the Chinese^ for they 
neither know nor eare what such*titles mean, and have already 
shown tlieir contemjft for what to them are mere empty names; 
but if the resort of private British traders to Canton is to bg 
materially facilitated, llfere will be a prodigious increase of disa¬ 
greeable collisions of all sorts, and the newcomers will have fewer 
^etexts for being troublesome, if oift chief resident have the 
nnine superadded to tfle substunce of ^thoritj. It is obvious 

enough, 
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enough, persons proceeding direct from England would have a 
greater inclination to dispute the orders of an officer not expressly 
delegated by the crown, than those who, coming from India, have 
been accustomed to see the local sovereignty of the Company fully 
recognised, and to comport themselves accordingly. 
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jrroposed General Registry. By Richard Holmes Coote, Esq., 
Biirrister-at-Law. London. 1829- 

3. A Letter to the Commissioners for an Inquiry into the state of 
the Laws of Real Property y containing observations in favour 
of a General Registry, By Robert Walters, Barrister-at-Law. 
London. 1829- 

4. Observations on the proposed establishment of a General Re¬ 
gistry. By John Hodgkin, Barri|gter-at-Ijaw. London, 1829* 

5. A Letter to his Majedy's Coynrriissioners for an Inquiry into 
the. state of the Laws of Real Properlyy in ansrver to some 
objections against a General Regisby. By W. P. Wood, Esq., 
Bari'isler-at-Law. London. 1^29. 

6. Outline of a Plan for a General Registry. London. 1829. 

I VERSONS contracting for property held by title are exposed 
U) the risk (in a great measure peculiar to such transactions) 
of being misled by an apparent title—a species of imposition 
requiring no ingenuity, for it may be practised, in many cases, 
inerely by withholding a deed, and inviting to those who have 
discarded honesty, but fear shame, because it requires no accom¬ 
plices, and the discovery o^ the fraud may generally be postponed 
till the perpetrator is in his grave. This danger has been met, in 
most civili/ed countries, by registers of title-deeds. These regis¬ 
ters, as might be expected, are various in their plans, and aim 
at various objects; but, in eveay case, they profess to enable pai> 
ties, investigating a title, to ascertain that* no instrument has 
been withheld which can affect them or the property in their faandi 
short, that they are not imposed orf by an imperfect title. 
The obvious principle of such an establishment is, to require 
all title-deeds to be reg^||ered or memorialised^ and to enforce 
that requisition by denyiqpi^'effB^ to instruments not registered- 
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or niemorialiBed, or attaching to them some relative ineificiency ; 
aijtl the highest excellence of a register is, to contain some notice 
of every instrument ntfecting property, and means by which a 
person, investigating tlie title, may search for such notices without 
risk of miscarriage, and with the least possible, expense of labour 
in examining instruments which are irrelevant. A register may 
aim at other objects : it may contain pedigrees, and be made a 
depositary of original deeds, or authenticated copies ; and other 
matters, highly useful in perfecting and preserving evidences of 
title, may be combined with, or engrafted upon, a register; but 
they are [not essential to its perfection, and are, in fact, foreign to 
its primary purpose. 

In a simple state of society, the objects of registration were 
answered by rules attaching notoriety to transfers of land. This 
notoriety might really be attained when the immediate occupier, 
or the person receiving the rent, was generally the absolute owner; 
and when transfers were of rare occurrence, they stood some 
chance of being remembered. But, when lauds become subdw 
vided,. and the ownership of the soil is broken up into minute 
portions, each of which is the subject of frequent transfers, and 
undergoes moditicalions never dreamt of iu simpler times, noto¬ 
riety of transfers ceases to be aimed at; for, if attainable, it would 
be without value, when men's'memories are too much crowded to 
retain matters in which they have no immediate interest, indeed, 
who could be expected to remember the transfer of an interest, 
wiiich a plain man could not describe, or even compreheud with¬ 
out an effort. Under the most favourable circumstances, the no¬ 
toriety of transfers, without any better record than the fragile me¬ 
mory of witnesses, was a rude expedient, ^lud suited only to the 
rudest times. In England, the inefficiency of these methods has 
long been felt; and, accordingly, feoffments have fallen into dis¬ 
use, attornments are at an end, and proclamations on fines are (for 
tlie present purpose) a mere farce. Having outgrown thd expe- 
ilimits of simpler ages, it might be expected that we should have 
led the way to other nations, or at least j'apidly foljowed them, in 
the adoption of registration us a more perfect substitute. The fact, 
however, is just the reverse; while all other civilized countries 
have such establishments, England is without any general register 
of title-deeds. It will, perhaps, be imagined that some reasons 
exist, making registrirtion less necessary in tliis country than else¬ 
where ; but in this instance, also, our preconceived notions would 
mislead us. Every imaginable circumstance combiiiies to make 
registration desirable here; land is parcelled out into the minutest 
subdivisions—-by of Uusts, it is ii|i^ted with the attributes 

of personality, and*inade to Uii<to|f||^V€jry conceivable meta- 

inorphosis 
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morphoais which the convenience of society, and even the caprice 
of individuals, can dictate; and, lastly, while the practice of 
foreign countries shows the utility of registration generally, the 
examples of Ireland, and of York, and Middlesex (w'here there 
are registers) prove that there is nothing in the law of England 
fundamentally inconsistent with the practice. 

The Irish registers, and the existing registers in England, are, 
lioM^evcr, very deficient, and there are peculiarities in the law and 
in the ordinary transactions relating to land in this kingdom, which 
create great difficulties in devising a more perfect plan. These 
difficulties have been considered insurmountable by persons whose 
opinions aie entitled to great weight, and there is no doubt that 
they have hitherto kept us in the rear of other nations, in a point 
of internal polity, of no less importance than the security of titles 
of lauded estates. 

There are persons who object to registration as uncalled for, 
and likely to be mischievous, without reference to the defects be- 
longing to any particular plan. Mr. Coote seems to be of this 
imniber; in his pamplilel he broadly states, that a register would 
injure commercial credit, make inconvenient disclosures of family 
transactions, lay an additional tax on land, and render titles 
insecure. Now, supposing the sort of credit here spoken of to 
be entitled to all the benefit of secresy, and tliat a marriage 
settlement ought to be as carefully secluded from the public gaze 
as an Asiatic bride ; there is, in fact, no reason why a register 
should violate any of these privacies. It may be perfectly eft’ec- 
lual for all the proper purposes of *a register, without making any 
disclosure of the objects of the instrument registered; or if it be 
thought fit to register dbeds at length, means may be devised for 
preventing an inspection of the record, except by persons who 
have a legitimate purpose. The question of disclosure, however, 
is not, in our opinion, of sufficient importance to determine 
whetheV deeds should or should not be registered at length, far less 
to decide whether they should be registered at all. These objec¬ 
tions, it must be admitted, are directed against a particular sup¬ 
posed system of registry ; but Mr. Coote distinctly states that he 
objects to the general policy of any such measure, and prefers 
the present system of protection by means of outstanding legal 
estates. 

Not satisfied wdth the arguments which his own respectable 
talents suggest, he endeavours to terrify his opponents by dark 
‘surmistfs of undiscovered perils attending registration. * The 
men,^ he says, ^ of great depth of thought and general learning, 
who have preceded us,’ahe ante Agamemnona^ fortes of the law, 
would not have left a mtostura unaccomplished, the advantages of 

* ^ which 
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which lie on the surface, but for solid objections which a deeper 
consideration discloses. We have never been suspected of an 
undue love of innovations, but we cannot come up to Mr. Cootc's 
mark, ^ Tant mieux sans doute si la raison est d'antiqueorigine, 
inais f<jt elle une parvenue, encore faudroit-il raccueillir/ This 
gentleman’s intimation that the present System * works well ’ for 
the protection of the community, resolves itself into an asser¬ 
tion without proof, and he must be satisfied with an assertion by 
way of answer. In our opinion, the system does not answer well. 
It cannot be too strongly intpressed on the public mind, that ihcre 
is no such thing in England as perfect security in dealings with 
real estates. If oMates are not often lost from defective titles, such 
losses do occasionally occur, and nothing is more common than to 
find the benefit of a securitifupon land lost or diminished^ by causes 
which a register would remove. The facility with which frauds may 
be committed is truly alarming. A purchaser has no possible 
means of ascertaining that the seller of an estate has not previously 
settled it, and merely retained a life estate or some other in-* 
terest entitling him to the custody of the deeds, and the imme¬ 
diate enjoyment of the rents. When an estate is settled on one 
for life, and the reversion expectant on the life interest limited to 
another, or perhaps to several others, a purchaser from the tenant 
for life, and the apparent owners of the reversion, has no nicaiH 
of ascertaining that the latter have not mortgaged or sold to a 
person who would, beyond all t]uesUon, exclude tlie subsequent 
purchaser. 

Mr. Tyrrell mentions the case of a person, who, being tenant 
infeeoi one estate, and tenant for life of another, procured a 
private act of parliament to exchange the estates, fie then went 
into the market and sold the estate of which he was originally 
tenant in fee, merely by withholding the act of parliament; and 
in due time sold the estate of which he was originally tenant for 
lif€f by producing the title acquired by the act. It is needless to 
multiply instances of this description: they are not unfrequent, 
and are generally ruinous in their consequences ^ for they come 
upon parties unexpectedly, who are ap{ to consider that the per¬ 
manent nature of the land itself imparts something of its own pe¬ 
culiar stability to their title to its enjoyment. We cannot omit 
one point which we think nothing but the habit of advocacy could 
have induced a gentleman of Mr. Coote’s penetration to bring 
forward. He argues, that the present system of protection by 
outstanding legal estates answers the purposes of a rtsgister,* 
Now, supposing l^al estates to be of any value in this view, 
(which they are they occur only it some titles; and when 
they do occur, they afibtd no protection fgainst .^cumbrauces of 

" • more 
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more ancient origin. The protection they do aflbrd may be taken 
away by veiy slight circumstances of constructive notice. The 
expense of getting them in (as it is technically expressed) is in all 
cases infinitely greater than the expense of registration upon any 
reasonable calculation. We ought to add, that the whole expense 
is in many instances purg loss—from being laid out in procuring 
an assignment of a term which has been already assigned, or which 
may be presumed to be surrendered, or the title to which may 
otherwise be bad ; for it ought to be observed that this precious 
system increases the risk as well as thfc expense of purchasers, by 
requiring the investigation of two or more titles. In short, the 
protection afl’orded by legal estates is partial, incomplete, pre¬ 
carious, and expensive. But the most singular point still re¬ 
mains to be noticed. Legal estates ofily protect one man at the 
expense of another, w'ho (it may be presumed) is just as meritori¬ 
ous, has paid his money as honestly, and in every equitable view 
is as much entitled to be protected as his more fortunate oppo¬ 
nent. Procuring a conveyance of a legal estate has nothing to do 
with giving security to titles: it merely shifts a loss from one man 
to another; and how Mr. Coote could be guilty of so palpable a 
hevue^ as seriously to briug forM^ard this in a discussion of whut 
was for the benefit of the community, we are quite unable to 
guess, 

lliough England has no general register, there are several sorts 
of assurances and acts afiecting lands which are enrolled or me¬ 
morialised, or in some manner put on record. Even tliesc are 
not to be found in one general establishment. On investigating a 
title, a purchaser has to search for judgments in one place, for fines 
and rectneries in another; bargains and rules are enrolled in a 
third, annuities are memorialised in a fourth, and wills essential 
to the title may be scattered over half the ecclesiastical Courts in 
the kingdom. When all the trouble, delay, and expense, which 
these searches occasion, have been incurred, the ''i^ole estate may 
be swept away by an extent from the C^own, founded upon 
a security which is registejed nowhere, TljjgBe-fourths of the as¬ 
surances affecting lands are executed iu private, and, though ^tally 
important to a title, exist nowhere but in the strong box of the 
proprietor, and arc produced or withheld as it may suit his inte¬ 
rest, or his inclination to act honestly or commit a fraud. 

Entertaining such opinions upon registration, we were greatly 
f)leased to understand that the subject was under the considera- 
•tion oPthe commissioners appbimed to inquire into the state of 
the laws of real property. The members of the original com¬ 
mission made a report lijpon several imj^rtanV heads, before the 
close of the last session of pacUament* This report was, on the 
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wliole, highly creditable to the talents and diligence of the framers. 
TliK'e new members have since been added to the commission— 
Mr. Sanders, Mr. Duval, and Mr. Tyrrell. The work named 
at the head of this article affords the most satisfactory evidence of 
the ability of the last of these gentlemen, and of the interest he 
feels in the business of the commission. Mr. Sanders, besides 
enjoying a high reputation as a practical lawyer, has been loug 
known to the profession as the author of an ‘ Essay on Uses and 
IVusts,’—a book which exhibits more thought and more exact 
knowledge than any work on English law since the celebrated 
‘ Essay 'of Mr. Fearne. Mr. Duval, to great experience, and 
consummate skill as a conveyancer, is said to add the soundest 
judgment and talents for analysis and arrangement, which fit him 
in a peculiar manner for the duties of the commission. 

It could hardly escape these commissioners, that many of their 
proposals for amending the law could only be hypothetical, till 
the important question of registry was decided; and, accordingly, 
a series of questions, circulated by them on the subject, has, we 
presume, elicited the pamphlets of Mr. Coote, "Mr. Walters, Mr. 
Wood, and Mr. Hodgkin; all, except the first, recommend a 
register, and their opinions are entitled to attention from the intel¬ 
ligence and ability W'ith which they support them. 

Strongly as we were impressed with the magnitude of the evils 
resulting from the want of a register, we confess that the seeming 
difficulties of the subject prevented us from entertaining any san¬ 
guine expectations of seeing such an establishment. A little paper 
lately put forth by the coramis^oners under the title of ‘ An Out¬ 
line of a Plan for a General Register,’ has tended greatly to dimi¬ 
nish our apprehensions. We would notlve understood to pledge 
ourselves for the success of a new proposal upon a subject of great 
difficulty and vast importance: but the paper in question (it con¬ 
sists of only six pages) not only exhibits the simplest and most in¬ 
genious plan weliave yet met with, but, we are strongly inclined 
to think, a bond fide practicable plan for a sufficient register. 

'I’he existing registers in England, and the Irish register, are 
indexed by means ofhlphabetical lists of the names of the grantors 
in the deeds. The defects of this plan, when carried to the high¬ 
est perfection of winch it admits, are apparent. The occurrence 
of common names must perpetually lead persons making searches 
into unnecessary inquy-ies. Indeed, it is often a matter of some 
nicety to determine who the grantor in a deed is; the owner of an 
eqtiitable interest, who is substantially the grantor, in many cases,' 
parts with his interest merely by directing his trustee to convey, 
or by other means, without using any fiymal words of granting. 

When 
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When it is considered how many persons may be competent to 
incumber an estate in the course of a long title, it is obvious that 
the labour is endless of arriving at a negative assurance that all the 
deeds which can alFcct the title have been produced. We have 
reason to believe, that the labour of making effectual searches in 
the Middlesex register not unfrequently deters parties from the 
attempt. It is clear, therefore, that the plan of indexing by names 
should be resorted to sparingly, as its utility depends upon tlie 
names not being too numerous. Mr, Tyrrell, in his able work, 
suggests, that an index, besides referring to the names of grantors, 
and to tlie parishes or places (as in the Middlesex register), ought 
to refer to the particular lands. He proposes, tliat parishes and 
places should be subdivided, and that every estate in each subdi¬ 
vision should have a particular denomination or mark, and be 
described at the top of the page which contains the index of the 
documents relating to it. To give effect to this plan, every deed 
must contain an exact description of the lands conveyed, or a re- 
fjprence to such description. Mr, Tyrrell seems to think, that 
nothing but a map could sufficiently identify the lauds. The 
most perfect mode, in his opinion, would be, for every parish or 
place to be required to furnish a map previously to the commence¬ 
ment of the register, with a book of reference containing the names 
of the owners, and that every deed should contain either a reference 
to the plan furnished by the parish or place, or a map of the par¬ 
ticular lands which might be compared with the parish map. As 
far as we understand this scheme, its practical success seems to 
depend upon the boundaries of laijd remaining unchanged; and 
Mr. Tyrrell seems to be aware of this, and assumes, we think too 
readily, that changes pi boundaries rarely occur. lint such 
changes do occur, aud alterations take place which w'ould daily 
diminish the practical utility of the parish maps, Mr. Tyrrell is 
so sensible of this, that he contemplates a periodical renewal of the 
maps. This admission shows that the machinery of the index would 
have a tendency to wear out—in fact, that it would not be at all 
times equally fit for its purpose. We think, that a scheme of this 
nature ought in pan matkria to possess a uifiform suitableo^s to 
the purposes it professes to answer. These observations apply 
to the parish maps only, as a foundation for the index of a regis¬ 
ter^; for there can be little doubt of the advantage of every con¬ 
veyance having a m?ip of the particular landg, provided die public 
could be induced to submit to tfe trouble and expense, and to 
•forego the facilities which are.afforded by the use of general 
descriptions. 

We should feel it a^^duty to make a more detailed state¬ 
ment 
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ment of Mr. Tyrrel’s plan, but he has saved us that labour 
by the proposal which he and his colleagues have since laid 
before the profession in the paper above alluded to,—a proposal 
which is founded, we think, on a juster view of the nature and 
objects of what a register must be to suit the laws and state of 
real projierty in England. The index should not lead to every 
deed executed concerning lands in the same parish or place, by 
every person bearing the same name with any party who Ims had 
the power, during the same period, of incumbering the estate, 
the title of which is under investigation. It is impracticable 
to append the index to lands, the quantity and boundaries of 
which are fluctuating. The true scheme, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, is proposed by the commissioners in their outline. They 
do not propose to index *the title by means of the names of par¬ 
ties to deeds, or by means of the lands; but they index the title 
itself. Wc shall quote the words of the commissioners, as we 
despair of equalling the brevity and exactness of expression with 
which they explain their views. After proposing that there shall 
be one register established in Loudon for England and Wales, 
which, for the purpose of the register, shall be divided into dis¬ 
tricts, they proceed,— 

‘ Every document affecting land (with the exception of wills, con¬ 
veyances to the assignees of bankrupts and of insolvent-debtors, 
judgments, and crown debts, and of such agreements, leases, and 
copyhold assurances, as it may be thought proper to except) to l»e 
registered at length in the register for the district in which the land 
is Situate. • 

* In every case where the grantor does not derive title under a do¬ 
cument before registered, the registered doemnent to be indexed under 
a separate head, witli a conventional designation (a number) attached 
to such head, and the symbol to be written in the margin of the docu¬ 
ment, or indorsed on it by the officer of the register. 

‘ Every document where the title of the grantor is derived onider a 
registered document, to be indexed under the same head as the docu¬ 
ment first registered, and the symbol to be written in the margin, or 
iudofs^d. • 

* tn evei'y case, he ■ id»ar^to specify the date of the registry, and 
contain a reference to the book, &c., where the document is registered- 

‘ Provision to be made foj cases where it may be desired to bring 
together, as to future title, separate properties, or separate interiSsts 
in th^ same property, by a powti^ to index, under an existit% symbol, 
documents conveying any propetty rtF, interest, the title to .which is 
not derived under the documero first Indexed under thht s^bol. In* 
such cases, if the grantor derive tllle under a registered document, a 
refei^ence to be entered, in the index into w|deh the document is intro- 
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duced, trfthe symbol attached to the registered document under which 
the title is derived. 

‘ Provision to be made for the separation of titles by a power to 
index under another symbol any document affecting part only of pro¬ 
perty, the title to which is indexed under an existing symbol, or a 
partial interest in property is held under a registered title. An entry 
of the transfer to another symbol to be made under the original 
symbol/ 

It will be observed that this plan attaches the index at once to 
the title, which would appear to be the direct and natural, though 
not the obvious, course. The exception in the first paragraph 
relates to instruments which cannot be attached to any particular 
districts, as they may embrace property, the local situation of 
which may be unascertained, and to* certain agreements and 
leases, which may be properly excepted from registration, from 
tlu» lonuily of tl»e interests involved, or from their temporary 
duiation. It will probably be considered, that the court-rolls 
fx)rm a sufficient registration of legal assurances of copyholds. 
It is proposed that wills and conveyances to and by assignees 
of bankrupts and insolvent-debtors shall be indexed by alpha¬ 
betical lists of names. This, indeed, seems the only species 
of index which can be resorted to iii such cases. Conveyances 
by devisees are to be indexed either under the symbol of the 
prior title, or under a new symbol, at the option of the grantee: 
in ease a new symbol be adopted, reciprocal references are 
to be made from the old and i^ew symbols. These refer¬ 
ences, how'cver, arc not to be essential to the validity of the 
registration, wdiicli is not to be affected by any mistakes or omis¬ 
sions. The references Hire made directory only in order to dimi¬ 
nish the risk of failure in the registration,—a risk which is ob¬ 
viously increased by multiplying liie essential requisites to a valid 
registration. chasm which an omission to make the reference 
would bccasion, is proposed to be supplied by a reference (which 
is to be essential) from the index of wills to the symbols under 
which the titles derived from each will are indexed,—the will itself 
being, in the first instance, found by means, of the alphabetical 
list of testators. Similar provisions are to be made with respect 
to conveyances by assignees of bankrupts and insolvent-debtors. 
Conveyances by heirs-at-law are to be indexed under the old 
symbol, or if under a new symbol, reciprocal, references to connect 
the old and the new titles are made essential to the registration. 

"Or (the commissioners suggest) a claim of descent by heirs-at-law 
may be entered in books kept for that purpose, from which entries 
references shall be madOfto the symbols under which conveyances 
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by them are indexed. It is assumed that parties searching have 
iuf’oruied themselves, aliunde^ who the heir is, and his . claim of 
descent may be found by means of an alphabetical list pf names. 
Power is to be given to index assignments of charges made by 
will under new^ symbols. In such cases, references are to be made 
to the new symbol from the index of wills. It is obvious that the 
property affected by these charges (and there are other instruments 
to whieji the same remark will apply) may not be known, and 
therefore sucli assignments are to be registered in a department 
not connected with the division into districts. Thus every docu¬ 
ment placed on the index for a district will form the root of a 
new title, which will continue to be indexed under that symbol, 
till transferred to another under the provisions authorising such 
transfers. 

71ic commencement of the registered title is proposed to be 
indicated and connected with the prior title, by means of an 
alphabetical list of the grantors in the deed with which each 
registered title commences. It is proposed, that on sale of pai t 
of an estate indexed ui»der a symbol, the vendor shall have the 
right to require the conveyance to be indexed under a new symbol, 
and a specilication of the parcels sold to be entered under the old 
symbol. This will be of great practical convenience—in saving 
the necessity of examining the conveyance of the part sold off on 
a subsequent sale of the remaining part of the estate, and a pro¬ 
vision, having the same object, is proposed to be applied to cas('S 
of conveyance of ])arlial interests. The following statement of 
the opcralion of the system is from the commissioners’ outline. 

‘ After the establishment of the register, the investigation of the 
title will commem^e with a search of the alphabetical index of the 
names of grantors, in order to ascertain that no document affecting 
the title has been registered, or to obtain a reference to the symbol 
under which the first registered document is placed; and ,\vhen re¬ 
quired by the facts subsequent to the commencement of the register, 
and before a reference to the index of the names of grantors in a re¬ 
gistered document, recourse will be had tp the alphabetical indexes of 
wilts and claims of descent; and the alphabetical indexes of convey¬ 
ances to the assignees of bankrupts and of insolvent debtors, will be 
resorted to where sucli a precaution is deemed necessary. As to the 
subsequent title, no searches, involving risk of failure, either by the 
solicitor or the officei^of the register, will be necessary, except as to 
wills and conveyances to the ass^nees of bankrupts or insolvent 
debtors, which, comparatively, will occasion little difficulty. The 
searches of the alphabetical indexes, or the symbol attached to the title- 
deeds, will lead to the proper head in the^index for the district, or (in 
cases of title created by jviil) to the head under which a charge regis¬ 
tered in the general department is indexed.^ 

k 2 What 
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What we have stated will give an intelligible view of the sub¬ 
ject, and indeed comprehends all that is essential. The com¬ 
missioners, however, propose that the officers of the registers, 
after the requisites to a valid registration have been complied 
with, shall make entries in the index (in columns allotted for that 
purpose) of several additional particulars, relating to the instru¬ 
ments which are registered. They also propose to provide for 
the case (which, we agree with them, must be of rare occurrence) 
of a total want of documentary evidence, and ignorance of title, 
by means of such a directory to symbols in books kept for making 
entries of such particulars, as may enable the officers of the re¬ 
gister to search for the symbol attached to any property, the title 
of which is required to be investigated. ^ 

As W’e think that the inconveniences and positive evils resulting 
from the want of a register can hardly be overrated, and reflect no 
small discredit on the internal polity of the country, we congratu¬ 
late these commissioners on the great advance they have made in 
overcoming the difficulties of the subject. We are sensible of the 
difficulties which still await them in following out the details of 
the measure, and we are aw^arc of the many important questions 
they will have to discuss as to its effects. But we mean to 
follow tlieir example in confining ourselves, for the present, to 
the plan of the register. No doubt, more mature reflection 
may lead to alterations and improvements in some of the pro¬ 
posals we have been detailing; but we can scarcely doubt that the 


leading principles of the. plan are correct, and that it may be put 
in practice with incalculable advantage fo the community. To 
conclude, we observe w^ith pleasure, that though the commissioners 
propose that there shall t>e one general register for England and 
Wales in London, and that the deeds shall be registered at length, 
the principle of the plan is quite compatible with an alteration in 
both particulars, and will apply equally w^ell if it should be ulti¬ 
mately determined to have a local register for each county, and to 
memorialise deeds instead of registering them at length. As a 
proposal for registry will certainly meet with opposition, we hope 
that the favourers of the general measure w'ill not put its success 
in jeopardy by being too tenacious on points of comparatively 
little importance. 


AtlT^ 
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Akt. VIII.— 1. First Report mride tp His Majesty hy the Com- 
missioners appointed io inquire into the Fraethe and Proceed- 
ings of the Superior Courts of Common LaiJb. Oideised by the 
House of Commons to be printed 20th Feb. 1829- 

2. Reports from the three Select Committees ori the Administration 
of Justice in Wales^ viith Appendices. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 4th July, 1817, 13th July, 1820, 
14tli June, 1821, 

3. Letter to the Right Hon. Johuy Baron Lyndhursty Lord High 
Chancellor of Englandy on the Administration of Justice ih 
Wales. By John Frederick, Earl Cawdor. Edinburgh, 1828. 

rf^NE of the measures consequent upon Mr. Brougham’s 
speech in the Hou*se of Commons, on the 7th of February, 
1828, consisted in the issuing'of a Commission, on the l6th of 
May following, to five individuals, all eminent in common-law 
practice, and some of them the most acute and intelligent advo¬ 
cates of their day, authorizing them to inquire into the system of 
proceedings in the common-law courts, with a view to tlieir iin- 

J irovenient. The massive volume now before us is the First 
Report, from this Commission, presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons on thevJ8th of February, 1829. It appears to us to be 
worthy of the individuals whose names are appended to it— 
highly creditable to their industry and research, as w'ell as to 
their acuteness and legal knowledge, and well calculated (though 
we arc far from agreeing in all its conclusions and proposi¬ 
tions) to effect salutary amendments in some important common- 
law proceedings, and to promote, at least, a complete under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the merits and defects of all those 
proceedings which are handled. The commissioners have divided 
their comprehensive inquiry into twelve heads :—1. The dis¬ 
patch of business in the Courts at Westminster, those of tlu; 
Counties Palatine, and of Wales. 2. ^ Process,’—or theYorms and 
procedure in use in commencing actions, including the proceeding 
of arrest for debt, 3. ^ The pleadings^’—or entries on record of the 
technical statements of each party in the suit 4. Proceedings 
on issues of lawy that is, on the argument and adjudication of 
questions of law solemnly referred to the judges for decision. 
6. Proceedings on issues in fact, that is, issues triable by juries, 
including the multifold matterjrbf evidence, oral and documentary, 
proceedings at Nisi Priua trials, and motions^fof new trials, 
6. Judgment. 7. Proceedings before courts of error. 8. Exe¬ 
cutions, whetlier against the person or the property of the de¬ 
fendant. 9. Costs. 10. Fees of^office. 11. Arbitrations. 
18^ Miscellaneous matters relative to practice and proceedings. 
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Hie present Report treats only of the two first heads; and the 
Gotnmissioners (though deprived of the most eminent of their 
body, by bis most deserved elevation to the bench) are proceed¬ 
ing steadily in the investigation of the other subjects. Some 
persons, unacquainted with the nature and difficulties of the 
task, may perhaps express surprise at no more having been 
yet accomplished by the commission ; we will say for ourselves, 
that when we consider the extreme complication and difficulty 
of the subjects of inquiry, the necessity for long and tedious 
examinations and re-examinations of a multitude of prac¬ 
titioners, the laborious thought and reiterated consideration ne¬ 
cessary to arrange the materials acquired, and to deduce from them 
just conclusions as to the advantages and defects of the proceed¬ 
ings investigated,—to arrive precisely at the true causes of embar¬ 
rassment and difficulty,—and to frame and adapt to these remedies 
at once adequate and harmless,—we are quite astonished that, in 
the short space of nine or ten months, the commissioners could 
have advanced so far in so perplexing a task, consistently with the 
pressing calls of professional practice. 

The commissioners, before entering upon the investigation of 
the forms of Civil Procedure, with a view to their simplification, 
have wisely, in the outset of their inquiry, taken into considera¬ 
tion the actual arrears of business in the common-law courts, 
the quantum of judicial labour at present struggling to dispose 
of them, the practicability of rendering this labour more effi¬ 
cient by a better direction of its force, and the expediency of 
increasing it by the addition of new^judges. To refonn effec¬ 
tually the judicial forms and technical proceedings, in all points in 
which they are capable of* improvement, must be a work of some 
duration. But in the mean time it is of the utmost importance that, 
if the bench requires reinforcement by creation of new judges, 
these hands should be sent into the vineyard immediately; and 
that, if causes can be more speedily despatched by any im¬ 
proved distribution of judicial time, and any better arrangement 
of business, these changes should be made at once, since the 
making of them re'quires no delay. Though we have no doubt that 
an increase in the number of judges must form a main feature in 
any such.plans, we think it equally clear tliat much requires to be 
done in edition to that measure—that the labour of the existing 
judges is "very far from being turned to the greatest effect; that 
four; at least, of them (those of the Exchequer) cannot be said to 
labour at all (unless at the severe task of killing time); that four 
others are only moderately employed ;—while the truly arduous 
exertipns of the four judges^of the King’s Bench might produce 
considerably more advantage to the public^ by afi improved arr 
rangemeat of the business which they despatch. The 
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The following table will show the prodigious quantity of litiga¬ 
tions iomually brought before the superior courts in London, the 
rapid increase which has occurred in theni in five years, and the 
comparative amount of business despj^tched by the three superior 
courts. 
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From this table it appears that the number of actions com~ 
menced in the superior courts at Westminster, on an average ot 
five years ending 1827, was near eighty thousand per annum, and 
that in that short space of five years there had been an increase of 
considerably more than one-half on the amount in 1823,—that 
the causes actually entered for tried in London and Middle¬ 
sex at Nisi Prius, were annually ‘near .three thousand two 
hundred, and that between 1823 and 1827 the number had more 
than doubled—an increase which, we believe, is still goii^ 
in about the same ratio. So much for the quantity of business 
in all the superior qpurts Now for the amount disposed of in 
each court. The number of actions commenced apnually (taking 
tbe average of the above five years) in the King’s Bench appears 
to have* been above fifty-six thousand; while those originated in 
the Common Pleas were only about ijxteep, thousand (between 
QH^-fpOrtb and one-thijd of those in the King’s Bench); and those 
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commenced in the Exchequer did not much exceed seven thou¬ 
sand, being little more than one-eighth of the number in the 
King’s Bench. Tlie proportion between the causes entered for 
trial at N isi Prius in the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, was 
nearly in the same ratio. ' 

The amount of matters disposed of by a court is the true test 
of its labours and its eflSciency. The number of hours during 
which its judges sit is a far less accurate criterion. In every 
species of labour, the half-occupied and less skilful artificer will 
bestow as much time on a small quantity of business, as the 
more vigorous and more actively employed workman will re¬ 
quire for double the amount. Accordingly, though the Court 
of Common Pleas does not dispose of one-third of the business 
despatched by the King’s Bench, and fhe Exchequer not more 
than one-tenth, yet the number of hours devoted to business by 
the tw'O latter courts is not disproportionate, in the same degree. 
The Court of King’s Bench appears to sit sixty-four da}s in the 
year in term, at six hours a day; while the recently established 
Court of Three Judges of that Bench sits for the despatch of term 
business, (hearing of special arguments, and the decision of ques¬ 
tions of law,) about forty-three days in the year out of term; making 
one hundred and seven days of term sittings, at six hours per day. 
The Common Pleas (having no sittings in banco out of term) sits 
only sixty-four days of six hours; and the Court of Exchequer sits 
sixty-eight days in term at bnly two hours a day on an average. 
J^he !Nisi Prius sittings for trying Loiidon and Middlesex causes, 
occupy the chief justice of the King’s Bench one hundjed and- 
twenty-sLs days in the year ; while those in the Common Pleas 
take up only one hundred and four, and in the Exchequer only 
forty-two dajs. The business disposed of at chambers by the 
judges (which, though of a subordinate kind, is of essential im¬ 
portance to the progress of causes,' and of growing increase) 
occupies-a judge of the King’s Bench about one hundred and 
eighty-tivc days, at two hours and a quarter every day—a judge 
of the Common Pleas about one hundred and sixty-eight days, 
at one hour and three-quarters—and a baron of the Exchequer 
one hundred and five days at less than one hour each day. Such 
are the very disproportionate labours now performed by the several 
cQuits, notwithstanding they all possess an equal number of judges, 
a full complement of officers, and, with very flight exception, aft 
equal jurisdiction to decide all manner of causes. ' The following 
table will show the exact arrear of business existing in the courts 
at Michaelmas term (November), and the increase since 

the.same period in 1824. 

. ARREARS 
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ARREARS AT THE BEGINNING OP MICHAELMAS TERM, 

1824, 182S, V826, 1837, 1828. 
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The King’s Bench is evidently the only court in which the ar- 
rear of business is of any considerable amount: and here, though 
far indeed inferior to that in the Court of Chancery, an arrear 
exists which operates as a delay to suitors, and which has sus¬ 
tained an increase in the course of five years, proving it to be a 
growing inconvenience seriously calling for a remedy. Still wa 
believe we state the full extent of this grievance when we say, 
that in the two principal departments of term-business, viz., 
llie disposing of rules for new trials, and deciding on special* 
cases, verdicts, and demurrers, a special case or verdict will 
almost always be argued and decided within a year from its 
entry for argument; and a rule for a uesv trial will, in general, 
be disposed of in half or three-quarters of a year from the 
time when the rule nisi is obtained. Looking to the above 
table, it will appear that the arrear in November 18G8, in 
tlie former description of business (‘ civil paper’), was seven 
times as great as in November 1824; white the arrear in the 
new trial paper had increased in the same period by exactly 
two-thirds. With respect to causes at Nisi Prius in London 
and Middlesex, the arrear in 1828, as compared w'ilh that of 
j,, l824, had not materially increased—though, we believe, a great 
increase had taken place in the causes entered ; but the positive 
amount of arrear is conwderablo, especially considering the 
great industry and despatch with which this business is dis¬ 
posed of by the learned judge. The arrear of one hundred 
and nine causes in the Common Pleas, which has grotivn up en¬ 
tirely since 182^,^ (notwithstanding th% vigorous eitertions Of the 
late chief justice—-the account does not reach the appointment of 

* his 
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his distinguished successor—) shows the considerable augmenta¬ 
tion of business which has taken place in that court. 

Such being the mass of business before the superior courts, 
and the unequal degree in which it is distributed, the commis¬ 
sioners have naturally directed their close attention to ascertain the 
causes of this great disproportion, with a view, if possible, to ren¬ 
der the three courts all equally eftective. If the inequality were 
atlribulablo, as is often asserted, solely to the inferior confidence 
placed by the public in the judges and advocates of the other courts, 
as compared with those of the King’s iieneh, we believe a remedy 
would not be very easy of attainment. A great disparity, in talents 
and capacity for business, always has existed, and must ever exist, 
both at the bar and on the bench. When the four seats in the King’s 
Bench have been filled (as they ought to be) by the ablest men in 
Westminster Hall, a somewhat less rigid strictness, as to ability 
and qualification, must of necefiuty be exercised in filling u[) the 
other courts. At the same time we entirely agree with these excel¬ 
lent observations of the commissioners,—that the efficiency of all 
arrangements for improving the courts— 

‘ must entirely depend upon the judicial character of the persons who 
from time to time shall be appointed to fill the benches of the different 
courts ; and that the benefit of a fortunate selection is never so sensibly 
felt, as when it relates to a court which, at the time, may happen to 
stand lowest in the public estimation, and consequently to have the 
smallest share of business. The nomination of a single individual, of 
great and acknowledged powers, might restore the equilibrium, while 
•the appointment of another, less qualified, might so depress the falling 
scale, as to render the restoration of the balance hopeless for a great 
length of time.’ — Report^ p. 23. 

The King’s Bench, being the superior criminal court of the 
kingdom, and having a superintending jurisdiction over all others, 
must ever, independently of any superiority in its judges, retain 
a degree of estimation and confidence w^hich will wot only make it 
the favourite resort of suitors, but secure to it the most distin¬ 
guished and eflicient advocates; and wjc believe that such is the 
influence of reputation and^name, and such the real advantage of 
liaving the assistance of the first lawyers in a cause, that this su¬ 
preme court will, notwithstanding every attempt toequalis^e busi- 
nessj still be crowded by suitors, willing to endure the disadvan¬ 
tage of delay for the benefit of suing iq, the fii^it pourt, befpre the 
most efficient judges, and of retaining, as advocates, the Scarletts, 
Campbells, Broughams, and Aldersons, their day. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, that these pauses will always tend to keep up 
an unet|ual pressure of b^pess, we think the comnussioners are 
qnitp right in ascribing tSat pressure^ in epart. to other causea, 

• capable 
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c^pabl^ of being removed qr modified, and wfiicfi* now prevent 
the Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer frpra cbippeting 
for business on an equal footing with their rival court. Between 
several tribunals, all administering the same law on tfie same ge¬ 
neral plan and principles, a very slight motive indeed is sufficient 
to determine the choice of suitors in favour pf one of the other. 
A Cljaucery barrister, instructed to prepare a bill either in 
the Exchequer or Chancery, vvill often avoid preparing it in the 
Exchequer, simply to escape the inconvenience of walking to 
(iray's inn, where that epurt holds its sittings in vacation, whereas 
the Court of Chancery sits in the more convenient situation of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The main causes which operate to render a proceed¬ 
ing in the Common Pleas less desirable than a suit in the King’s 
Bench, are—first, the higher fees of office payable in the former 
court, and the circumstance of their being paid in a much earlier 
stage of Uie cause, thus depriving the suitor of the chance of not 
paying them at all (which he enjoys in the King’s Bench), in case 
of the early compromise or discontinuance of the action. The 
rules of taxation of costs are also more fixed and definite in the 
King’s Bench than in the Common Pleas. Then all the causes 
of the three pppulous and hiiportaut counties palatine are almost 
entirely excluded from the Common Pleas, by the peculiar con¬ 
stitution of the palatine jurisdictions retained in those counties, 
which prevents llie King’s original writ from Chancery running 
into them ; whereas all causes in the Common Pleas must, 
strictly speaking, be commenced by such writ. 

The commissioners propose^ to remove all these obstacles to 
business flowing into the Common Pleas (which we believe to 
be of greater practical eft’ect than any considerations respecting the 
judges and counsel) by placing all the courts on a perfect uniformity 
as to rules of practice aud costs. This we conceive to be the main 
step wanting to increase the business of the court. Objections to 
the Cqmmou Pleas also certainly arise from the exclusive right of 
speech enjoyed by sergeauts-at-law. For instance, a cause, ori¬ 
ginated in the Common P(eas, is tried on the circuit, where it is 
expedient, or perhaps necessary to employ Kind’s counsel, or 
other advocates of the King’s Bench. 1 he tfdnseqiieuce is, that 
if a new trial is to be moved for, or a case reserved at the assizes 
to be argued before the, court where the cause originated, tfie 
suitpr is compelled t(^ discard his old counsel, and entrust the 
matter solely to a sergeant utterly ignorant of the suit. This is a 
serious hardship, which occasions a prejudice agaiqst the court;, 
and a similar inconvenience is felt in the impossibility of the junior 
counsel in a cause being heard in a^ument before the court 
in SA^eession to th^sergeqnt hia leader,--r&eJuuior advocate being 

^ • often 
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<t|K;^n tififfl rfi fully infomied of the details of the suit, having given 
tittle to the consideration of the law bearing upon it, and 
having had more communication on its subject with the attorney 
and the suitor. These we believe to be the only real olnections 
to, the peculiar monopoly enjoyed by sergeants in the Common 
Pleas. The commissioners therefore judiciously recommend tliat 
ancient, respectable, and, in many points, useful rank, to be con¬ 
tinued ; but that, in ordgr to obviate the above mischiefs, counsel 
(though not sergeants) engaged in any cause in the Common Pleas 
^ould be heard on arguments ,or motions concerning the cause, 
and that the absurd rule which now prevents a sergeant from acting 
as junior for the plaintiff, by ‘ opening the pleadings ’ (according 
to forensic phrase), should be abolished, whereby suitors will be 
enabled to employ sergeants as juniors* in their own court, instead 
of being driven to import a junior barrister from the King’s 
Bench, who is now compelled (in term time) to remain mute, 
and nearly useless to his client. When these obvious disadvantages 
attending tlie Common Pleas suitor shall be removed, we cannot 
doubt that the learning, urbanity, and distinction of the present 
Chief Justice of that court, and the ability of many of its advo¬ 
cates, will draw to it a large increase of business, to the partial 
relief of the King’s Bench. 

With regard to the Court of Exchequer, under its present con.sti- 
tution and condition, it would be marvellous if the otium cum dig- 
nitateof the barons w-ere disturbed by litigants, beyond that gentle 
jogging which it receives sixty-eighi days in the year, for two hours 
per day. It has no sergeants, no monopoly by any peculiar counsel; 
but a far worse monopoly, in favour of four attornies and sixteen 
clerks in court, aloue destroys its utility as a court of law. While 
there are eight or nine thousand attornies in England, taking 
out certificates and practising, no suit can be commenced in 
the Exchequer, except by those twenty privileged individuals, 
who, when they act as agents in conducting exchequer suits for 
other practitioners, are entitled to half of the fees. It is not to 
be supposed that London solicitors, who can practise in their 
own persons and at .their bwn profit in the other courts, should 
be desirous of practising by deputy, and with a moiety of profit, 
in the Exchequer; and the court would, in fact, be more deserted 
then it is, but for the business of country attornies, for whom the 
clerks in court happen to act as agents. The conimissioners pre¬ 
scribe, as an obvious remedy for this condition of the Exchequer, 
•(he utter extinction of the monopoly of the clerks in court aud four 
attpmies; a measure for .which government and the House of 
have been rejj^iledly petitioned by t^e att<tfnies in the 
*y^6]p!Q!is, anxious in (he cosrt. They ako propose, 
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we think judiciously, to remove the equity juriStdiction now vest^ 
in the court, which, without rendering it an useful court of equity, 
in many ways interferes with its efficiency as a court of law. A 
strict division of legal labour has become quite indispensable, in 
the present complex and multifold condition of the law. T# 
expect the ordinary run of judg^ to be at once comp^ent com¬ 
mon lawyers and efficient equity judges, is to expect the average 
rate of men to be Eldons and Kenyons, 

The commissioners anticipate from these proposed improve¬ 
ments considerable efficacy in equalizing the bhsiness of the 
courts, and relieving the single court now overburdened. With a 
view, also, to this latter object, they recommend some alterations 
as to the arrangement of business, and the occupation of time in 
the King’s liench, which* appear to us to be highly desirable. 
Though that court sits sixty-four* days in the year, at six hours 
per day, in term time, yet it does not sit all that time with four 
judges, owing to the absence of one judge in the morning for an 
hour or more in disposing of bail business, and of another after 
tliree in the afternoon at chambers, and four times each term at 
the sittings of Nisi Prius. The sittings of the complete court 
(when alone the tribunal is in full efficiency, matters of peculiar 
importance, or novelty, or difficulty, being frequently postponed 
unless the court is full) can only, therefore, be reckoned at forty- 
tive days of six hours in the year. The commissioneis pro¬ 
pose to do away with all interruptions which break in on the 
sitting of the court in full strength for six hours per day. 
Nothing is a greater impediment to business than a minute 
parcelling out of the time of a court, which obliges it to leave 
matters half heard, to take proceedings out of their regular course, 
and abruptly to transfer attention from one subject to another. 

effectuate this desirable end, as well as for other objects, 
the commissioners consider it indispensable that a judge should 
be added to the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, if not to 
the Court of Exchequer: a change which may be reconciled 

^ That no person may run away with the idea that the duty of the judges consists 
simply in sitting sixty-four days in the year, it is as well to mention that the two circuits 
occupy, in addition, eleven weeks on an average ; that the three judges of the King’s 
Bench sit for term business, out of term, about forty-three days per annum; and that 
the Chief Justice’s sittings for trying causes at Nisi Prius, in Iioodon and Middlesex, 
occupy about one hundr^ and twenty-six days; that three judges sit In the Cotfrt of 
Delegates, m Sergeants’ InwHall, about ten days in the year; that three or fouf judges 
attend two days in the year, in Sergeants* Inn Hall, on tax cases; that two judges attend 
the Old Bailey, at the eight sessions, about thirty-six days per annum; and at the Ad-, 
miralty Sessions about four or five days; that the winter Home Circuit, for trial of pri¬ 
soners, occupies two judgdb about twenty-one days; that two judges are occupied about 
twenty d^s on private bills, referred to them;the Houeos ^ .^odlament Ibr their 
advice. To which duffes, must be added, not in the. House of 

Lord|, when summoned to give their opinion on taw aiid the occasional atten¬ 
dance of the three chiefs of the courts at his Majesty^ Council. 
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to the sttict lovers of Jjl'efcedent, by the consideration that, 
from the time of Edward II. to tH&t Of Charles IL, the judges 
in each court (according to Dugdale and Lord Coke) varied 
from three to seven and eight; and that it w^as oiily when the 
4)arons had arrived at the height of eight, that Edward IL com¬ 
manded his lord treasurer, by writ of privy seal, to consider 
* w hich of them might be spared f —a formidable inquiry for a 
Court of Exche'quer in any age to undergo. If the employments 
of the judges Of this day w^re similar to those occupying them iu 
Fortescue’s time, (instead of being such as our preceding tables 
and statements evince,) we should fiiid it difficult to persuade this 
economical and prosaic generation that a learned and contem¬ 
plative existence (however venerable)^ ought to be compensated 
from the public purse :— 

*■ You are to know further,'says Fortescue, ‘ that the judges of Eng¬ 
land do not sit iti the king's courts above three hours in the day, tliat 
is, from eight in the morning till eleven ; the courts are hot open in 
the afternoon. The judges, when they have taken their refreshments, 
spend the rest of the day in the study of the laws, reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and other innocent amusements at their pleasure— it 
seems rather a life of conteviplatian than of much action.' 

To one court, and one only, tan this interesting picture of judi¬ 
cial vacation now in any degree apply; though the commissioners 
cruelly hope to spoil it—and we believe, that the proposed fifth 
judge of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas will find his 
afternoons far otherwise employed than in studying either divinity 
or law. The commissioners propose that lie should be equal in 
rank to the other judges, and that, iu turn, one judge should sit, 
to try nisi prius caused*, and should dispose of bail business and 
matters determined in chambers; leaving the court with four 
judges to sit the whole day without interruption. We agree in 
the soundness of tiieir recommendation, that not more than four 
judges should sit at once. This number is sufficient for all pur¬ 
poses of deliberation and adjudication ; and, as Palcy, w'hb pre¬ 
fers it to any puinber, observes, with his usual sagacity, it has 
the advantage, that while ^ it sufficiently consults the idea of 
separate responsibility, iioffiing can be decided but by a majority 
of three to one.’ By the above arrangement, the commissioners 
propose to enable the King’s Bench to sit in full sitting sixty-four 
days in term, at six hours; and they proper, by the transfer of 
certain matters to the Exchequer, (hahiely, all adtiotis for penalties, 
lind all cases from the Quarter Sessions for the Court’s opinion,) 
and by allowing prisoners cbtivicted of xttbdehtennorl to sleii- 
tene^d at the assizes, iniSi|M,of beibg hlrdughh»‘up be'edles'^ly Ip 
occupy the Court of Si^#Bebch in Lcftujlon> to gain txxfie e(|uaj[ 
to twenty-^iiveadditibniFdmys; tbaidng ^ighty-idii^ day^ of id!I Sit¬ 
ting. 
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ting. Still, however, as it is proposed to aboliah the sittings of 
the three puisne judges in vacation, which extend to forty-threc 
days, a diminution of the days of term business will be occasioned 
by the j)ro|)Osed plan,—an evil for the counterbalancing of whicli 
the coniinissionei’s look solely to the efi’ect of their other inea^ 
sures for equalizing the business of the Courts, and thus drawing 
oft' suits from the King’s Bench. 

Some difference of opinion may perhaps be entertained as to 
the policy, in the existing state of business, of abolishing a court 
(the three puisne judges out of term) which sits about forty-three 
days in the year, and despatches, with learned industry, a consider¬ 
able portion of difficult business. The pressure of suits, which, 
eight or nine years ago, occasioned the institution of these sit¬ 
tings, has certainly augmented since; and if the experiment 
has not given satisfaction to the suitors and the profession, 
the failure has not arisen from any want of exertion or acute¬ 
ness, or learning in the judges, who have zealously laboured in 
the court from its first sittings. But w'hea we consider that the 
business disposed of is often of the most important, as well as 
difficult, character, (sometimes embracing decisions on cases from 
the Court of Chancery for the opinion of the King’s Bench, and 
proceedings before that court, as a court of error, reviewing 
judgments of the Common Pleas,) it may be well demandcil, 
whether it is wise or lilting that such matters,—the determination 
of which not only concludes important rights, but establishes bind¬ 
ing precedents,—should be left to the adjudication of the three 
junior judges, without the assistance or presence of the chief 
justice. A decision of the full Court of King’s Bench, after 
argument, is, in most cases, conclusive of the law on the point 
w'hich it affects ; and lawyers, without hesitation, advise their 
clients, on the faith of it, to take steps of the highest conse¬ 
quence to their property and rights. Can they feel equally sure in 
ascribing the same authoritative character to a decision of this new 
tribunal ? or will the court, and other courts, in after times, feel 
equally bound to adhere to their determinations ? The place of 
sitting, (a bye court, appropriated to jusftfying bail,) and the almost 
total absence of the bar, or of any audience, by no means add to 
the authority or dignity of the tribunal. It is impossible to overrate 
the advantageous influence of publicity. It is a check upon judges, 
a security to suitors, and a strong stimulus to advocates. The court 
we are epeaking of wants this, which Paley considers so essen¬ 
tial :—< A fourth requisite in the constitution of a court of justice,* 
and equivalent to many checks upon the discretion of judges, is, 
tlmt the proceedings be carried on ap^i^ Jbtibus^ not only before 
a promiscuous concourse of byestaiid^s> lltli fn the audience of 
W whoU profusion of /aic/ 
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From this outline of the commissioners’ plan for accelerating 
the despatch of business, it is obvious tiiat the opening of the 
Common Pleas and Exchequer to a larger proportion of causes is 
the main expedient on which they rely. Unless this end is accom¬ 
plished by the changes proposed, we apprehend that^liie arrear in 
ihe Court of King’s Bench will not be likely to sustain material 
reduction from the effect of the other propositions. Though the 
economy of time, and the increased sittings pf the full court for 
six hours per day, will undoubtedly have considerable effect, it 
may be doubted whether more will be thus gained than must be 
lost by the subtraction of the labours of the court of three judges. 
It remains, therefore, to be seen whether the removal of those ob¬ 
stacles which apparently impede suits from flowing into the Com¬ 
mon Pleas and Exchequer, together Avilh that strict regard to 
professional efficiency in the judges appointed in those courts, 
which the commissioners recommend, and the public earnestly 
call for, will not, in a short period, render those courts the crowded 
resort of suitors. 

Another highly important and useful part of the Report relates to 
the simplification of the ‘process/ or modes of commencing pro¬ 
ceedings in the courts. No part of our judicial system is so perplexed 
by technical distinctions, and arbitrary and intricate forms, as the 
system of ^ practice’ of the common-law courts—what the French 
call the code de j)roc^dure. As this branch of the suit is entirely 
preliminary to the real merits of the contest, its difficulties are in 
no degree to be ascribed to those causes which occasion com¬ 
plexity in the essential questions in j^itigntion. The commissioners, 
with a searching scrutiny, have laid open the principal sources of 
this gratuitous complication—glancing generally at the obscure and 
antique origin of the several parts of the system ; showing how, in 
some cases, the principle of the proceeding has now wholly ceased 
to exist, while the form remains ; how^, jn others, the attempt to 
remedy one evil has let in anotiier; how circuitous fictions have 
been often preferred to direct and intelligible forms, and difficulties 
have been staved off by expensive and empirical inventions, rather 
than met by rational and \^ystematic remedies. The substitutes 
which they propose for what they would abolish appear to ns, in 
most instances, at once ingenious and simple, likely to be pro¬ 
ductive of increased celerity, cheapness, and intelligibility hi 
proceedings, without sacrificing impoi Lant objects to these essen^ 
tial changes. First, among legal embarrassments, is the emharras 
ehoiT, occasioned by the variety of proceedings open to the 
suitor. A man instructing his attorney to issue process against 
his adversary, must first iindergo a catechism of s6me length, ere 
bis lawyer can decida;^^ peculiar* weapon, the arsenal of 
the courts, is suited tq has purpose. the defendant an attorney ? 

—he 
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—he must be sued by ^ bilP in his owti court, and not by writ, for 
a reason of somewhat more value in the days of Edward 1, than in 
the nineteenth century, viz. because attornies are always personally 
present in court (now only fictione juris). Is the plaintiff an attor¬ 
ney !—he is privileged to reject the vulgar remedies of capias and 
latitat, and to sue all * lay-gents' by ‘ attachment of privilege/ Is 
the defendant a peer or member of parliament?—the l£th and 
13th William III. provides a special remedy against him by * bill,' 
the reason being, that, as he is privileged from actual arrest, ergo, 
the law cannot allow a capias even to be inclosed to him in a frank. 
While a corporation (e. g. the mayor and commonalty of London), 
not being very commodiously subject to be arrested and confined 
in the Compter, the law’s tenderness forbids a capias even to be 
served on their tow'n-clerk»or solicitor. 

The first process in a suit, it must be remembered, is intended 
solely to intimate to the defendant the commencement of the litiga¬ 
tion. And yet, ow ing to the above technical distinctions, and others 
resting on not less edifying reasons, no less than sixteen modes of 
conveying this prefatory intimation are in every-day use in the three 
superior courts! Without noticing the distinction applicable to 
most of them, of being bailable (that is, operating to arrest the 
person), or serviceable (that is, merely delivered as a notice to the 
defendant), the King's Bench and Common Pleas have each their 
five modes of process, while the Exchequer enjoys six. It is much 
easier to trace tlie causes producing this diversified system, than to 
justify its utility, now that those causes have ceased. To explain 
them fully would, however, involve a discussion somewhat too 
technical for the majority of our readers. ‘ On the whole/ as the 
commissioners observe, ‘ it appears that th« variety in the modes of 
process originated in the three following causes,—the desire to avoid 
the expense and inconvenience of the original writ; the contrivance 
on the pai’t of the King's Bench to obtain a share of the business 
properly belonging to a rival court; and the privileges, allowed to 
attornies and officers, of suing and being sued in the court to which 
tiiey were officially attached.’ 

\yhatever may once have been the yalye of the contrivances thus 
originating these various modes of suit^ the system is now greatly 
inconvenient in various respects. It occasions confusion and 
mistakes m practice, which can only be set right by some delay 
apd expense ; its con^lexity makes the proceedings unintelligible 
to the suitor, and adniirably adapted to the schemes of pettifog¬ 
ging practitioners. It overloads the student and the advocate^ 
(sufficiently tasked by the difficulties of the essential branches of* 
law) with a mass of bairen rules, and fictions, and distinctions, 
which form the mbst irkijome, but one o^^ifeipiost indispensable, 
you xtn. NO. Lxxxin: o 
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of all legal studies. This part of the legal system might well 
appal even such a student as Spelman. ^ Emisit me mater 
Londinum juris nostri capessendi gratis, cujus cum vestibulum 
salutassem, repenssemque linguam peregrinaai, dialectum barba- 
ram, metlioduin iuconcinnam, niolem non ingentem solum sed 
perpetiiis humeris sustinendaiu, excidit mihi, fateor, animus/ 

'i'he expense of proceeding by these different modes is not less 
various than the proceedings themselves. Why, when the cost of 
issuing a latitat (not bailable) is only \L 5s, Bd., should another 
proceeding (that by original) cost in one form SL 14s., and in 
another 5L 4s, Ur/. 7 If, indeed, these several modes possessed 
in all cases equal efficacy, the cheapest would naturally be pre- 
ferretl, and the expensive mode abandoned; but, unfortunately,a 
plaiutitr is often unavoidably driven t<f the expensive course: as, 
for instance, if one of several defendants is abroad, or not to be 
found, no steps can be taken effectively, except by an expensive 
‘ original writ;* and the same course must also be taken, if the 
plaintiff* seeks to abridge the litigation by driving the defendant, in 
case of a writ of error, to go at once to the House of Lords, in- 
sti*ad of a previous proceeding in error before the Exchequer 
Chamber.* 

The commissioners, on irresistible grounds, propose, therefore, 
to abolish the jiresent forms, and that—■ ♦ 

‘ as the object of all these writs is either simply to enforce the defen¬ 
dant’s apijearance, or to enforce it in such a manner as to obtain 
security, at the same time, for ultimate execution on his-person, in 
satisfaction of the debt (that is, bail)., so the primary forms of process 
should be reduced to two, viz. summons and capias —the first to be 
used where the plaintiff intends merely to compel appearance ; the 
latter, where (being entitled to proceed by way of arrest) he has it in 
view also to secure the defendant’s person/ 

Tlic forms of these w^rits, given in the supplement to the Report, 
page 132, have the advantage of being simple and intelligible— 
each bdling its own tale, without unnecessary technicality. The 
summons is strictly a summons, directed to the defendant himself 
(instead of the sheriff), Commanding him to appear within the 
eight days allowed by law after the service of the writ, and cause 
an appearance to be entered for him, in an action (stating the 

* Tills inconvenience has been materially remedied by Mr. Peers salutary act for 
represMng vexatious writs of error. That act, by requirieg full bail to be given by de¬ 
fendants, in all casev, on bringing writs of error, has almost put a stop to the practice of 
• bringing such writs (or the mere object of delay. It appears, by the evidence of attornies 
before the commissioners, that, since the passing of ibis act, proceedings by original writ 
are comparatively raie, since the object of avoiding a sham writ of error is attained by 
the act. Mr, Parry, an eminent solicitor in extensive practice, says (p. 698)—‘ Mr. 
PeePs act has now almost entirely done away with the necessity of proceeding by original, 
as defeudants never think of bringing writs of eftor for delay.* 
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nature of it) at the suit of A, B. The capias, which, like the sum¬ 
mons, is in its outline formed on the ancient writs, is equally clear 
in marking out the duty of the sheriff in its execution. Instead of 
being directed to the sheriff of the county where the defendant is 
supposed to reside, it is directed to all sheriffs in England and 
Wales, in order to obviate the inconvenience, at present existing, 
M'here the defendant moves into another county, after the issuing 
of a writ against him. In such case, a new writ into the second 
county is now necessary. This change appears to us not of much 
importance, but free from objection. Another alteration is, the 
insertion in all such Miits oV what is called the ^ Non omittas* 
clause. In various counties, the lords of certain franchises (such 
as the Honour of Pontefract, the County of Bichmoud, the 
Liberty of Staiiicliffe, in Yorkshire) still retain the privilege (the 
last remnants of an ancient jurisdiction to hold pleas) of executing 
wriCs within their fraiichise,—a privilege little more than nominal, 
since the mere insertion in a writ (at a slight expense) of the 
words directing the shefift* ^ not to omit’ to take the defendant, 
by reason of the liberty, gets rid of the privilege, and authorizes 
the ordinary officer to execute the process. To avoid the delay 
and expense sometimes arising from the omission of these words, 
the comnjisfiioners insert the ^ non omitlas' clause in every writ of 
capias. The inconvenience is not of very frequent occurrence, 
and Me are not sure that (according to Mr. IV. Tooke’s sugges¬ 
tion, p. 54.1) it might not be as well to obviate it by a general 
legislative provision that the liberty shall be entered by the sheriff 
in execution of all writs. • 

Another most important alteration is proposed in the returns 
of Merits,—that is, in the time mentioned ift the writ at which the 
shci ifl is to return to the court what he has done in execution of 
it. Under the present system, v.rits are only returnable on a day 
in term time, and original mtIis only on certain fixed return days, 
of which thcr^ are four in each other term, and five in that of 
Easier. Each term (of which there are four annually) lasts about 
three weeks, the vacations being of several weeks duration, and 
llie long vacation, between Trinity and Michaelmas terms, some¬ 
times extending to four months; during M'hich no proceedings 
can be taken to expedite the suit. There can be no doubt as to 
tlie inconvenience of original vvTits being returnable only four days 
in a term,—seventeefl days in a year,—and we see no objection 
whatever to the proposal that writs should be returnable when 
executed^ and not before. But we have great doubts as to the* 
further alteration, that writs should be returnable, and pleadings 
and proceedings Carried on during tJOtcoiton as w^ell as in term. 
If plaintiffs really could recover their debts and rights earlier, 

o 2 * it 
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it itiight be M'cll to revert to the good system, when, as Black- 
stone *says, ‘ throughout all Christendom, the whole year \vas one 
continual term for hearing and deciding causes.’ But without 
reverencing law vacations a jot the more because they were once 
solemn fasts or feasts of the church, or because Edward the Con¬ 
fessor piously and admirably enacted ^ that from Advent to the 
octave of the Epiphany, from Septuagesima to the octave ot 
Easter, from the Ascension to the octave of Pentecost, and from 
three in the aftenioon of all Saturdays till Monday morning, the 
peace of God, and of holy church, should be kept ihmughout 
all the kingdom,’ we have great doubts whether any substantial 
advantage W'ould be gained by this change. Messrs. Thorpe and 
Gray, under-slierift's of Yorkshire, make the following sensible 
observations on the proposition :— * 

‘ If you accelerate the return of the writ, and the period of pleading, 
you grant the means of rapidly accumulating expenses ; and in case 
of a defence, which is often unavoidably resorted to in order to gain 
time, that is the only object attained, unless you increase the number of 
assizes; as when the cause is at issue, it must, of necessity, remain in 
sialu quo until the circuit, when it may be disposed of; whereas, at 
present, unless tlie action happens to be commenced immediately on 
the eve of the term, a reusonahle period is allowed the defendant 
previously to the return of tlie writ, to collect his property, and to 
come to either a settlement or an arrangement with his creditor/— 
p. 515. 

We admit that, in some cases, where the defendant has no defence, 
and is able to pay, he would, in^case the writ w^erc returnable 
immediately, at once pay the demand, instead of availing himself 
of the delay now afforded by ihe distant return of the writ. But, 
on the other hand, in the numerous cases where there is really a 
defence, or where, at least, the defendant sets up one, w'hat would 
be the advantage of hurrying on the cause to issue, when no sittings 
or assizes are at hand to dispose of it? What w'ould be gained 
by declaring and pleading through the long vacation, to the incon¬ 
venience of all professional practisers, in order to make causes 
ripe for trial in September or October, when no judges are in 
London, and when there would still be little chance of trial before 
the December sittings ? The continuance of pleadings during the 
vacation must also be productive of the greatest inconvenience, 
unless provision is made forjudges being all times in London 
to hear the applications and motions of various sorts arising 
•in the current proceedings in a suit; and yet, how is this to be 
accomplished when all the judges are absent on the circuit, or 
they are, in the few days of Christmas vacation, and in the 
few weeks in the autumn, indulging in that short recreation and re- 
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pose* which the labours of ten or eleven months render a matter of 
strict necessity? Judges cannot, like Dandin, hear processes morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night, for twelve months in the year^ without incur¬ 
ring the result which happened to that eminent magistrate— 

‘ Mais oh dormirez-vous mon phre ? 

Dandin —A Vaudiencc. 

The above are some of the principal changes proposed by the 
commissioners in the first process in suits, as far as the object 
of process is the simple intimation to the defendant of the suit. 
This, the reader will remember, is the sole object of all process, 
where the defendant is not arrested. But where the plainlifl'makes 
the necessary affidavit that a debt of £()Z. is due, he is enlllled to 
proceed by a writ, causing the defendant’s person to be taken, and 
kept till he gives security for his appearance to answer to the suit, 
Uie mode of obtaining this security of bail is one of the most 
complex and artificial proceedings in the course of a cause. The 
commissioners decline entering on the question, whether arrest for 
debt should or should not be allowed. At all events, as long as 
such is the law, it is desirable that the mode of obtaining the secu¬ 
rity of bail should be rendered at once as cheap and simple, as 
efficacious for plaintifi’s, and as little burdensome to defendants, 
as the case will admit. I'he present proceeding is shortly—we 
cannot say simply—this. When the above-mentioned affidavit is 
sworn, the writ commanding the arrest is directed to the sheriff, 
the responsible officer charged witli securing the defendant’s ap¬ 
pearance. The sheriff, having taken the defendant, is compelled 
to discharge liim, on a suftieient bail-bond, with two sureties, 
being ofl'ered ; and is liable to an action and to penalties if he 
refuses such sufficient bail, ’fhese bail to Hhe sherift (called ' bail 
below’) are not the bail responsible to the plaintiff for his debt, if 
recovered; the obligation of these bail below being merely that 
the defendant shall appear on the return of the writ, according to 
the practice of the court. Now, ^appearance in court’means, 
in this instance, the putting in and perfecting of bail to the action, 
that is, f:ausing two substantial houseliol<Jers to be bound by recog¬ 
nizance to render the defendant to prison, if Judgment goes against 
him, or to pay the debt and costs to the plaintiff. The sufficiency 
of these sureties is proved by swearing (if required) that they are 
worth double the debt, after their own liabilities are discharged, 
and by giving such a general account of their property as satisfies 
the judge before whom they are sworn. If these *bail above’ (us 

Sir James Scarlett truly says, ‘ 1 think that a laborious occupation without due 
intervals of repose or recreation, or variety of study, cannot long be a liberal occupation : 
or pursued by persons oi liberal education : and that tendency which has of late been 
observed to abridge the vacation^ is very injurious to thq dibt^ral acquirements, and con¬ 
sequently to the estimation of the bar.*— I^eport^ p^231. 

they 
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tbey are called) are not duly put in at the appointed time, or if, 
when excepted to, they do not establish their sufficiency, or put in 
other sureties competent to do so, the bond given to the sheriff on 
the arrest is of course forfeited, and the ‘ bail below' are liable to 
be sued upon it, either by the sheriff, or by the plaintiff in the 
action, to whom he may assign the bond. If the plaintiff’ choose 
to take an assignineut of the bond (which he is not by law bound 
to do), his only remedy is against the bail, and the sheriff is at 
once discharged ; but if (as is more common) he decline taking 
such assignment, the law (somewhat severely, but very salutarily 
in its practical effects) holds the sheriff, though compelled to 
accept the * bail below'/ responsible for bail not being duly put 
in ; and the plaintiff, by a summary process, attaches the sheriff, 
and compels him to pay the whole debt and costs. The sheriff’ is 
then thrown for indemnity entirely on the bad given to him on the 
arrest, or on the security given to him by the arresting officer, 
in case such officer had taken insufficient bail. 

A system more ingeniously complicated (w'e do not say gratui¬ 
tously, because tlje object to be accomplished, when fully consi¬ 
dered, will Jiot be found to be so simple and easy as might be 
imagined) could hardly be devised. Its main evils are, Ist, the 
intricacy and nicety of the proceedings, which, as the commissioners 
observe, * give rise to more contentions upon the method of proceed¬ 
ing, expose the practitioners to more petty miscarriages, and con¬ 
sume more of the lime of the court, in proportion to the real impoi t- 
ance of the points in dispute, than any other branch of the ordinary 
practice in a suit at Jaw.' ^ '2nd. The disgraceful incidental prac¬ 

tice of hiring what are called ‘ .sham hail,^ who ply at Serjeants' 
Inni' to become sureties for defendants whom they never saw, in 
actions of which they m'ver heard. As the bail first put in at the 
return of the writ are not bound to swear to competency, which 
only becomes requisite w'hen they are excepted to, a defendant 
often resorts at first to these ^ men of straw,* who, if excepted to, 
are replaced by other bail, prepared to justify on oath their 
sufficiency. iJd. Tl»e njode in which the justification of the real 
bail is conducted (being in open court, before a judge), w^iile it is 
at once inconvenient and painful to the bail, and consequently 
augments the difficulty which an arrested defendant experiences 
in obtaining and keeping his liberty, is far from being efficacious 
in guaranteeing to the plaintiff* an efficient‘isecurity for his debt. 

* Report, p. 103. 

1* “ Or wait for customers between 
The pillar’s rows in Lincoln’s Inn, 

Where vouchers, forgers, comvvtn huH. 

And affidavit men ne’er fail,’* * 

iiu€(ibrtta, p. ni. c. Hi. 


When 
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When the bail are not opposed by counsel, the security of their 
own oath is all that is obtained; and owing to the general ineffi¬ 
ciency of opposition, it appears, that out of three hundred and 
eighty-one bail justifying in the King^s Bench, only eighty- 
two were opposed by counsel, and that out of these eighty-two 
oppositions, only two were successful in causing the judge to 
reject the bail. Not being required beforehand to give any de¬ 
scription of their properly, or of their debts and engagements, or 
of their place of residence for any length of lime, no previous 
inquiries can be made as to their character and circumstances. 
4tn. Evils also arise from the unnecessary option given to the 
plaintiff of taking an assignment of the bond, and suing tlie bail, 
or of proceeding against the sheriff. As tlie sheriff is almost 
always a substantial person, the additional power of suing the 
sheriff’s bail is seldom resorted to but for multiplying costs for 
the attorney, who may, and sometimes does, sue three separate 
actions on the bond against the bail and the defendant, olli. 
Another striking inconvenience is, that, in actions commenced 
by arrest, the putting in sufficient bail is by law deemed the 
^ appearance^ to the action. Consequently, till bail are thus 
completed, the defendant is not in courts the suit is stopped, and 
the plaintiff precluded from proceeding to a trial; while the shcrifl 
is liable to the great hardship of being attached at once for ihtj 
debt and costs, thougli no judge or jury have ever been salisficil 
that a penny of debt is actually due. 

The commissioners propose to remedy most ot these mani¬ 
fold evils by, what appeal's Jto us, a rational and avoII digested 
arrangement. They abolish the double set of bail (bail to the 
sheiitt'and bail above), and incorporate into one boml the effect 
of the security given by each. U he bail to the sheriff (instead 
of the present bond conditioned for the defendants ^ appeal- 
anceO are to give a bond conditioned to indemnify the sherilV 
from all expenses that he may incur by reason of the defendant 
not perfecting bail in ilue course, and also to pay to the plaintiff 
the sum to be recovered by him, with costs, or to render the ilo 
fendaiit to prison. Another great improvement' (at once crush¬ 
ing the trade of the sham bailmcn in Serjeants’ Inn, and giving 
a more effective and speedy security to the plaintiff for the suffi¬ 
ciency of the bail) consists in requiring the bail first given to make 
affidavit within ciglrf days, that they are liouseholders or freeholders, 
and possess property to the amount of the debt ^ the affidavit de¬ 
scribing the property, and setting forth their engagemeuls and 
liabilities, and places of residence for the last three months. 
In addition tq the advantages to the suitor, this arrangemeul 
will benefit the public, by reducing the njimber of justifications 
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of bail, and thereby saving a valuable portion of the public time, 
amounting to nearly one whole day in each term, besides above 
an hour on every other day. Plaintiffs are now driven to oppose 
the bail—since they cannot otherwise obtain even the security of 
their oatli of competency; but when this security is given, in the 
first instance, and with the additional and useful particulars now 
to be required, oppositions will not only become less frequent, 
but be far more efficacious when resorted to. If the bail are duly 
put in and perfected, the bond, given originally on the arrest, will 
then become a security to the plaintiff for such debt and costs as 
he shall recover, or for the defendant being rendered to prison. 
If the bail are not duly completed, the sheriff will be still liable 
to a proceeding by attachment; but instead of being so at once, 
and to the amount of the wliole sum sworn to, the attachment 
will as ill fairness it ought to be, suspended till the verdict of 
a jury, and the sheriff will then only be liable for the sum re¬ 
covered, with costs. 

Such arc the principal and highly important changes proposed 
in the practical working of that much disputed law, which autho¬ 
rises a creditor to secure his debt by detaining his debtor’s person. 
The commissioners have attentively considered, not only the prac¬ 
tical details, but the expediency of the general principles of the 
system on which bail is now obtained in a suit; and, after much 
deliberation, they arrive at the conclusion, that no better plan 
could, Oil the whole, be adopted, than the existing one, which 
imposes the responsibility of causing adequate bail to be 
put in on the sheriff, whose officer once has taken the de¬ 
fendant. In carrying into practice a law allowing of arrest 
for debt, two objects ^re, of course, mainly to be attended 
to—1st, The giving to the plaintiff such efficient securities 
as shall be equivalent to the detention of the defendant’s 
person, 2d. The allowing to defendants all such indulgence and 
accommodation as are consistent with the plaintiff’s safety. That 
the present system, in fixing upon so ostensible and competent a 
person as the sheriff the absolute obligation of having the arrested 
defendant personally forthcoming, or good bail answerable for his 
debt, sufficiently protects plaintiffs, no one can doubt. If a defen¬ 
dant is once arrested, a plaintiff must, in general, grossly iinsma- 
nage his proceedings, if he loses the security ei^r of bis person, 
or of adequate bail, or of the sheriff’s liability^ The other object 
is pretty generally secured in practice, provided the defendant 
is^ in condition to make remuneration for alV the indulgence 
he seeks. Any bail named are taken without inquiry, or the 
attorney’s undertaking for his appearance, or the defendant’s 
simple word is accepted by the officer, .and the defendant is 
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discharged, if a gratuity is given adequate to the risk incurred 
by this departure from strict proceeding. That the defendant, 
ill such bargains, deals with the oftic<^r in whose custody he is, 
at an immense disadvantage, is obvious. Extortion and exaction 
are, we fear, to a certain extent, evils incident to the system.^ 
lint the question is, if the law took defendants strictly under its 
protection, by rigorously repressing all bargains of this description, 
whether, in practical effect, the severity of the law of arrest would 
not be rather increased than diminished. We incline much to 
think it would. To an active merchant, engaged in largo transac¬ 
tions, the liberation a few hours earlier than a compliance with 
strict forms wouljl allow, may be well and even prudently pur¬ 
chased by a handsome gratuity to the officer. If such a bargain 
were absolutely prohibited, every defendant, under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances, however ruinous delay might be toJiis affairs, must 
remain in custody till bail w^ere procured, and inquiries made as 
to their condition and adequacy. The present mode (though, we 
admit, subject to abuse) accommodates itselt to the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of individual defendants; and we know not w hy the law 
should very anxiously interfere to prevent the rich defendant, or the 
man of urgent business, from purchasing at such price as he thinks 
Avorlh while, (whether for pleasiirc or for advantage,) a speedier 
liberation than is consistent with the strict forms of legal pro¬ 
ceeding. It is always to be borne in n)ind, tlial neither the plain¬ 
tiff nor the sheriff are, in effixt, prejudiced by such arrange¬ 
ments, the plaintiff' having the sufficient security of the sheriff, 
and the sheriff' being held Imrmless by the sureties given to him 
for the officer's discharge of his duty. The matter is wholly 
between the bailiff', and his sureties, and'lhe defendant. In one 
respect, indeed, w'e think the present law requires alteration, as 
tending to place a defendant most improperly and more than is 
at all necessary in the power of the officer. The foes payable 
on arrest are, strange to say, not fixed by any statutory or effective 
regulation. The commissioners, therefore, judiciously rccommcutl 
the fixing such fees, and propose a $ca|e to be pajd by defendants 
to the sheriff'on being discharged on bail. When a defendant 
seeks indulgence and relaxation of law, he asks thatwliich throws 
a risk on the officer, and it is fit he should icmuncrate him rea¬ 
sonably for the risk. But when he desires nothing beyond his 
strict rights, it is \fot to be tolerated that a bailiff should have 
it in his power to sell them to him exorbitantly, because the law 
has negligently omitted to determine the precise payment whieft 

the officer is entitled to demand. 

The terms of kis Majesty’s commission emjiower the gentlemen 
whose labours W'e are considering to inquire* into the proceedings 

• of 
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of the ^ superior courts of common law in England and Wales a 
description embracing the courts at Westminster, the courts of the 
countics-pahitiiie of Lancaster, Durham, and Chester, and the 
Courts of Great Session of the principality of Wales. The 
cobnty-palatine courts are only cursorily noticed in this Report, 
(though the Appendix contains some valuable evidence as 
to tlie merits and defects of their procedure,) the subject of the 
principal of these courts, that of Lancaster, being now under the 
investigation of a separate commission, under the seal of the duchy, 
composed of Sir James Scarlett, Master Eden, and Mr. Starkie.'*' 
Rut the commissioners enter very fully into the important subject 
of the judicature of Wales, which has occupied the attention of 
three parliamentary committees in 1817 , 1820 , and 1821 ; and 
the report and evidence relating to which now fill above one 
hundred and eighty pages of the bulky volume before us, 
Most readers, however unversed in professional matters, may 
have heard that Mr. liurke nicknamed the Welsh judges ^ the 
yellow admirals of the law,’ and may know that, while the English 
judge is selected from the very highest ranks of the profession, 
receives boOOl. per annum, is unable to sit in parliament, and 
is exclusively devoted to judicial duties, the Welsh judge is 
a practising or retired barrister, not of the first eminence, 
receiving about }]50L per annum, able to sit in the House of 
Commons, and, except during the circuits, in general pursuing 
his practice as an advocate. This distinction between the judges 
of the two countries is attended by a wide difl'erence between 
the two systems of judicature. Unlike the English counties, which, 
even the most remote, are within the jurisdiction of the four courts 
sitting at Westminster,* wherein all proceedings, whether from 
Northumberland or Middlesex, have alike their origin, the prin¬ 
cipality enjoys its own local judicature, for the most part inde¬ 
pendent of the courts in London, with its own great seal, its 
judicial seals, its j)rothonolaries, cursitors, and other officers^—in 
short, all the technical machinery of local courts, from whicli wrhs 
issue, and in which actioi^ arc commenced and decided, without 
any recourse to tlie officinajvstitia at Westminster. 

The Welsh are imiebted lor this system (whether a privilege or 
an inconvenience) to a parliament of Henry V 111., who passed the 
W t lsh .Judicature A<jt, (^14 and 35 Henry VJIL, chap. 26,) esta¬ 
blishing the Courts of Great Session as they rfow exist, and dividing 
the principality into the four existing circuits, whicli have never been 
changed. The Welsh judges during the circuit may, without 
much inaccuracy, be said to unite the functions of the English 
judges sitting at Westminster in bancOy with Uiose of the English 

• 'Jliia able is, we believe, now preparing a report. 
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judges sitting at the assizes under the commissions of Nisi Prius 
and of Oyer and Terminer. The whole proceedings take place 
before the two judges sitting in banco^ who try all causes and 
prisoners conjointly. The Court of Great Session is, in its con¬ 
stitution, independent of the courts in London, except that its 
proceedings are reviewable by the King’s Bench as a court of 
error, and in some practical matters the English court assists 
the infirmity of the Welsh jurisdiction. As the jurisdiction and 
principles of the Court were, by the act, established with re¬ 
ference to the model of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
the principal rules of practice are, as far as they can be applied, 
corresponding with those of the English courts, T'he striking fea¬ 
ture in the constitution of the Welsh Court is its ephemeral duration. 
W^hile the engines of la\f are in full operation in England for 
ten or eleven months, the legal year in the Princi])ality may 
be said to be confined to six and thirty days—viz., eighieeu 
days in the spring and eighteen in the summer circuit; during 
which time (speaking generally) all crimes are to be proved 
and punished—all civil injuries to be redressed—all debts to be 
recovered—all trials by jury to take place—all legal ques¬ 
tions to be argued and decided—all motions to be disposed of— 
and all equitable claims and suits to be determined. 'I'lie Welsh 
suitor may, indeed, say to the justice, twice a-jear, ^jani cap- 
turn teneo,’ but he must sigh ‘ jam vulucrem sequor ’ during the 
remaining fifty weeks. 

The statute provides that the judges shall remain six days 
ill each assize town—a period seeming, at first sight, fur more 
than sufticient lor trying the two or three prisoners and half 
dozen causes of such places as Dolgclly and Bangor,—and 
whi<'h, according to the rule and mode of proceeding of the 
English circuits, would probably occupy six or eight hours.^ 
]iut the total difference in the nature of the proceedings prevents 
all comparison between an English assize and the sitting of a 
Welsh Court of Session. The English cause, it is to be remem¬ 
bered, is sent down by the mail from London, iota et tereSy to be 
laid immediately before judge and ju)y% Weeks,* nay months, hav{* 
been spent iu completing the issue in .Loudon—atlornies, agents, 
special pleaders, junior counsel, law^ stationers, puisne judges, 
judges’ clerks, have contributed their respective exertions to¬ 
wards maturing th« issue, which is to be sent down and tried by 
a jury of the county in which the plaintiff has laid his venue. 
On the other hand, the Welsh cause is commenced, con- 

• On the Oxford circuit, it is reckoned, about seven causes per day are tried in the 
Nisi Prius court—the Northern circuit, about fourteen. The difference depcjtdi< 
principally on the quality of lUe causes. 
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tinned through all its pleadings and stages of proceeding, and 
tried and determined, uno flatUy at the assize town in the assize 
week. The plaintiff’, for instance, big with litigious choler 
against his neiglibour, whose sheep have browsed the heather of 
his mountain, iiistructs his attorney on the spot, a fortnight before 
the assizes, to avenge his proprietary rights by a capias qiiare 
clausum fregit^ which is duly served on the defendant before 
the (ireat Session. On Monday, the first day of the session, 
Counsellor Griffiths is retained, and kept up till two in the 
morning drawing llie plaintiff’s declaration; while Counsellor 
Jones, just arrived from Ijondon, is roused from bod at four 
to prepare the plea for the defendant—a replication follow's 
with equal deliberation. On Wednesday at two o’clock the 
pleadings are ripe, the parties are whaf is called ^ at issue,’ and 
notice of trial is given. Wednesday night is spent by the attornics 
in drawing their briefs, under inspiring libations of cwrxv. Being 
copied with extra expedition by the law-stationers, on Thursday 
evening they arc duly delivered to the doughty leaders on each 
side, and to their comatose jimiors—consultation marked for 
' Priclay morning, at six o’clock, befoio the sitting of the court;’ 
while, in the meantime, the attorneys’ clerks have been scouring 
the counlrv to collect the witnesses. On ]"ndaV, after con- 
victing a prisoner of burglary, passing three fines, hearing a 
motion for a new' trial, making ten rules absolute on affidavit 
of service, and deciding an equity suit that has been pending 
above a fortnight, the court of Great Session tries the impor¬ 
tant and only cause respecting the.common of pasture. The 
witnesses being many, and Welsh, and prejudiced, the interpre¬ 
tation of their testimony*occupies great part of the day. 'J'he 
senior judge, after committing a Welshman for prevaricating in 
Welsh, charges the Welsh jury in an eloquent English summing 
up, with all the law and the elegance of Mansfiehl. The jury, 
under tlie influence of this address, transmitted through an inter* 
pietei, return a verdict for the plaintiff, damages five shillings, 
which damages are expended in cwrw dhuy and the costs are 
taxed, if not paid, and the victorious plaintiff returned to his 
mountain side by tlie end of the tw'cutieth day from his first visit 
to his attorney, Ihis is hardly an exaggerated representation of 
that celerity which marks the proceedings of the local judicature of 
Wales, which the Welsh appear to deem an advantage, and wiiich, 
though It would be intolerable (if possible) where bu.siness is on 
a^Jaige and difficult scale, appears, from the evidence of most 
persons practically acquainted wiUi the Welsh courts to be 
attended with no evil m Wales beyond a little s^mulus and ex¬ 
citement to the counsel and attomies engagfed. 
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III addition to the common law jurisdiction, the Great Session 
is now ill clear possession of an equitable Jurisdiction, analogous 
to that of the Lord Chancellor ; and we cannot forbear citing the 
sound reasons assigned for establishing such a jurisdiction in tlic 
four border counties, which, even in the present day, are well 
wordiy of legislative attention, viz. ;—* And forasmuch as the 
counties and shires of Brecknock, Radnor, Montgomery, and 
Denbigh be far distant from the city of London^ where the laws 
of England be commonly used, ministered, examined, and executed, 
and Jor that the inhabitants of the said shires be not of substance, 
power, and ability to tracel out of their cuiinties to seek the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, 

Such is the oufliiic of the judicature established by Henry VIIL 
on the basis of the re|>t)rts of the commissioners making their 
inquiries on the spot, which has been well said to * contain a most 
complete code of regulations for tlie administration of justice, 
framed with such precision and accuracy, that no one clause of it 
hath ever yet occasioned a doubt or lequired an explanation/ !' 
Godwin also, in his life of Henry VIIL, and botli Lord Coke 
and Lord Bacon, have expressed their approbation of it. These 
veterum iestimonia can, however, avail little in favour of the 
system, if, on the evidence of those now competent to speak on 
its actual operation, it appear to be mischievous or inconvenient. 
It is, however, by the facts and opinions stated by such persons, 
to be found in abundance in tlic parliamentary reports and the 
Appendix to the Commissioners’ Report, that the system must 
be tried, and not by the exaggerations and o\erstalemenls of those 
who, from party feeling or personal motives, have declared them¬ 
selves its implacable adversaries. Loremost among these is Lord 
Cawdor, 

This nobleman’s pamphlet is a clever but highly coloured and 
by no means accurate statement of all the objections which its 
sworn enemies can put forth against the jurisdiction. Less 
vivacious rhetoric, and more candour and impartiality, would have 
adtlcd considerably to the weight of his Lordship’s observations. 
No reader, who bears in mind that Lord Cawflor was the origi¬ 
nator of the Committees of 1820 and 1821 , and observes the 
tone and spirit of the questions put to the witnesses from the 
chair, can fail to discern that his Lordship is the prejudiced and 
uncompromising aulagouist of the Court of Great Sessions; that 
he has a case to make out for its annihilation; and that his state¬ 
ments must be taken with those large allowances always made 
from the work of a man pledged to one view of a subject, 
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not very perfectly acquainted with it, and anxious for the success 
of a darling scheme of reform on which he has staked his fame. 

Lord Cawdor endeavours to array the high authority of Mr. 
Burke against the judicature. That Mr. Burke, in the well- 
known plan (brought forward in his speech on economical reform) 
for uniting to the crown the principality of Wales and the duchies 
and couiities-palatiue, proposed to make some changes in the 
Welsh judgeships and Welsh circuits is certain; but it is equally 
clear, from the very little he says on this subject in bis speech,— 
on which he candidly avows (wx)uld that all unprofessional states¬ 
men were equally modest iti dealing wdth professional topics!) 

he cannot pretend to speak wdth clearness and decision’—^that 
his notions of the judicial part of his reform by no means went 
to the abolition of the judicature. Not & hint of the kind is given 
in his speech. His plan was obviously limited to the reduction of 
the number of judges, and a consolidation of the counties into 
districts. Mr. Burke’s authority, therefore, (even if it were 
w^orth much on a professional question with which he w^as not 
familiar,) is not to be cited as favourable to the sweeping 
abolition of the local judicature. Throughout this statesmanlike 
and witty speech, as far as it relates to Wales, Mr. Burke w^as 
advocating reform in matters wdth which he was well acquainted, 
abuses in the fisvul administration and collection of the revenue 
(or no revenue) of the principality. It was ^ the revenue adven¬ 
tures of the bold Baron North and the good Knight Probert 
on the mountains of Venodotia,’ which amused the House of 
Commons, 

In Lord Caw'dor’s view nothing goes right in Wales owing 
to this horrible Court x>( Great Session. If Burke saw the 
gallows at the end of every vista of the French Revolution, Lord 
Caw'dor descries a Welsh chief justice in every prospect in 
Cambria. When the court proceeds Avith celerity, their despatch 
is oppressive and ruinous ; when they deliberate, his Lordship 
objects to their delays. The ^ new issues^ are tried with into¬ 
lerable despatch^ while the ' old issues’ never terminate. The 
immense number ot attovnies, even the evils of the county courts, 
and a host of other W elsh grievances, are, in his Lordship’s 
judgment, all to be ascribed to the judicature; which doubtless, 
Buouaparte-like, 

‘ Makes the quartern loaf and Luddites*rise, 

And fills the butcher’s shops Avith large blue flies.* 

iTie only things that, in this ‘ worthy thane’s’ eyes, appear 
more vicious than the system itself, are the truly judicious 
amendi^nts made in it by the act 5 Geo. IV., in compli- 
a 0 ce wdth the suggesliops of the committees. His Lordship 
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criticizes these amendments in a spirit which shows that a judi¬ 
cious and partial improvement is ever gall and wormwood to an 
abolitionist. Thus, in order to obviate one of the clamours against 
the system, Mr. Jones, the author of that useful act, inserted a 
clause, enabling the judges to order the money of suitors to 
be paid, for greater security, into the Bank of England in the 
nanui of the Accountant (Jeueial of the Exchequer, instead of 
being left in the hands of the Welsh court. Lord Cawdor, driven 
to admit that Mr. Jones’s alterations ^ did in some small degree 
benelit the inhabitants of Wales,^says, ^ in some instances, the 
benefit was more specious than real, Not one shilling has been 
paid into the Bank on this account since the passing of the act.* 
(p. 11.) His Ldrdship is incorrect in his statement, and un- 
candid in his inference, dt appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Justice Kenrick, that sums were paid in on his circuit under the 
provision of the act—and why were not more so paid ?—‘ more 
tvould have been so directed to be paid had not the suitors ex¬ 
pressed their loishes, and that it would be for their greater co7t- 
venienee and save their expense^ to have the same paid as before 
into the Carnarvon Bank, where no fee is paid for ptaying it in 
or ouV (Appendix E, p. 42().) This is at once a specimen of 
the fairness and accuracy of J-^ord Cawdor, and show^s how highly 
possible it is, that a local arrangement for despatch of business 
on the spot may be more satisfactory than a more systematic 
mode of disposing of it at a vast distance, and with great expense 
to the parties. 

Again, Lord Cawdor, sjie^king of the objection, (certainly 
very strong in theory, and now rightly and cftcctually removed,) 
that each court of session hud no powder of enforcing attendance 
of witnesses except in its own circuit, thus exaggeiates the 
grievance : 

‘ One can hardly conceive a case of any moment arising in which 
witnesses may not be out of the jurisdiction, when we recollect, hoAV 
very limited its nature ia ; and this principle was carried to such an 
extent, that the Chief Justice of Chester had no power to summon a 
witness from Montgomery or Denbigh in‘any case relating to Chester 
or Flint, and vice versa* —p. 30. 

Now what says the practical knowledge of Mr, Francis 
Burton, a judge of this very Chester circuit near twenty-nine years? 

* Have you any power or means of bringing a witness, residing 
out of your jurisdiction, before your court?—No—but / never had 
the experiment to try. Does it not absolutely defeat the ends of justicp 
if the court has not that power in the neighbouring courts ?—It may 
do HO, but I have ^ver known anypradied inconvenience arising from 
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And Lord Bulkeley, residing in Anglesey, and well acquainted 
with the court of Session, so far from knowing of inconvenience 
from this cause, actually never knew that such a want of authority 
existed ! 

In the same tone of prejudiced exaggeration Lord Cawdor 
makes a heavy assertion, which, if as well founded as it appears 
to be rash, would w'eigh strongly against the judicature. 

‘ It frequently excites apprehension in the minds of persons, who 
would otherwise be tempted to invest capital in Wales, either in pur¬ 
chase of land or in commercial or mining speculations ; they find that 
they are adventuring in an unknown country, with another state of 
law from that to which they have been accustomed, and are alarmed 
when they are told, that the legal adviser on whom they have placed 
their confidence for many years, and w]>o may have conducted for 
them wdth success the most complicated transactions in every corner 
of England, must be abandoned, and another selected of -whom they 
know nothing, if, in the course of their speculation, they are unfor¬ 
tunate enough to come within the grasp of that most formidable 
tribunal, the court of Great Sessions in Wales/—p. 29. 

Now what says Mr. rreshfield, of the house of Freshfield and 
Sou, upon a point so peculiarly within the knowledge of an ex¬ 
perienced solicitor in large practice ? 

‘ I have no hesitation in saying, that I should myself pre/tr lending 
money on Welsh secAirity to lending on property in England, on ac¬ 
count of the greater facility of foreclosure. Unless the judges gave some 
reason for granting indulgence it would he foreclosed the first session; 
whereas, in the Court of Chancery in England I should be a sanguine 
mati if I were to expect a decree in less than four or six years.* 

‘ Do you think it an advantage to a mortgagee, supposing his 
money is invested upon security of lands in Wales, that he has the 
option of bringing his ejectment either in the Court of Great Session 
or in the courts of Westminster Hall?—I do. Q, So that in fact he 
has an opportunity of bringing his ejectment six times in a year, 
whereas if it was on land in England he would have that opportunity 
only four times a year ?—Just so.*— Evid. Com. 1817, p. 89. 

Mr. Evan Foulkes, a solicitor, a member of the House, says 
indeed, ' ' 

‘ that he has found a general disinclination to lend money on Welsh 
security among his own connexions ; but I did not find it necessary to 
catechise them as to the reasons: one reason (and we think a very 
sufficient one) might be the distance^ and the ipiercourse with Wales 
7%ot being easy as with England,' —p. 95, 

• But this gentleman, though pressed on the point, evidently 
never dreamt of the peculiar constitution of the Welsh courts 
being the ground of the very natural preference^of money lenders 
for English rather than Welsh security*. Such persons, we sus- 
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pect, equally prefer a security in Surrey to oiie in Northumber¬ 
land—asnug farm iu Buckinghamshire to a sheep-walk of 15,000 
acres in Cumberland, thougli justice is administered precisely on 
the same plan in all these counties. 

From Lord Cawdor’s lively misrepresentations and overstrained 
attacks, we beg to draw the attention of parliament and the 
l)ublic to the proceedings of the three parliamentary committees 
of 1817, 1B20, and 1821, and the elaborate and industrious inves¬ 
tigations of tho commissioners. A mass of valuable evidence and 
suggestions is here collected, abundantly sufficient to conduct 
any intelligent and candid 'mind to a right conclusion. The 
committee of 1817, presided over by Mr. Poiisonby, (whose 
mind, at first prejfbssessed against the jurisdiction, came round, 
under the intiueucc of the evidence, to a sense of its great ad¬ 
vantages,*) reported that the ^ establishment of Welsh judicature, 
notwithstanding some imperfections, had much to recommend it, 
ftO'ni the cheupTiess and expedilion with which it admiubsteted 
justice to the inhabitants of the Principality.' llie dcatli of Mr. 
Ponsonbv unfortunately prevented a more detailed report. J he 
committee of 1820 (of which Lord Cawdor was chairman) made 
no report 5 but that of 1821 reported that the principal points, 
distinguishing the Welsh judicature from that of England, con¬ 
sisted, first, in the condition of the judges; second, in the veiy 
limited nature of the judicature entrusted to them. Mtinyofthe 
main objections stated by the committee have, howevei, since been 
entirely remedic<l by Mr. Jones s act beiorc rcfeiied to. T.he 
«*Tievancc of new trials beings necessarily moved for before the 
sumo judges who tried the cause \ the want .of powei to summon 
w'itnesses from any circuit, except that where the suit takes place ; 
and the inconvenience that lines and recoveries could only be 
suffered twice a-year, are now effectually remedied by Mr. Jones s 
useful provisions. The committee concluded that, ‘ though 
some of the minor difficulties might, perhaps, be done away by 
new rcimlutions, yet that others, most essential to the right admi¬ 
nistration of justice, could not, without such fuadaniental (ffianges 
as woultl amount to the institution of a nefw jurisdiedon. Report^ 
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The present Report, with the mass of evidence published iii its 

Appendix, certainly throws great additional light on the question. 

However judgments maybe divided as to the abolition of the 

local judicature, which the commissioners recommend, but one 

opinion can be entertained as to the acuteness and exemplary. 

diligence displayed, throughout the investigation of this as well as 
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the other topics of their Report. High, however, as the opinion 
of these gentlemen must rank on any professional question which 
they have investigated, it should be borne in mind that this part of 
their Report (unlike their recommendations as to the proceedings 
of the English courts, in which they have themselves long prac¬ 
tised with reputation) is formed entirely upon the evidence now 
printed —that the commissioners had no local knowledge of the 
society or habits of the people of Wales—no experience of its 
courts, OJ' the system of their proceedings— no information beyond 
thatwhich they have now printed ^ and that printedby the threeCom- 
miitees. The authority, therefore, of this portion of their Report 
must mainly depend on its being a just and legitimate conclusion 
from the testimony upon which, and on which ^lone, it is founded. 
If the inference is not fairly warranted ‘by the premises, tlie highest 
personal authority of the logician cannot give it soundness or cur¬ 
rency. We read, with some surprise, the announcement of the 
principle on which the commissioners had proceeded, in consi¬ 
dering the propriety of assimilating the Welsh judicature to that 
of England :—' 

‘ It floes not appear to us to he necessary to enter into a minute 
comparison of any particular proceedings of the Courts of Great 
Sessions with those of the courts at Westminster, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the expediency of retaining the jurisdiction of the 
former. Unless the course of proceeding applicable to remote 
counties, such as Cornwall and Northumberland, should be less 
-capable of application to the principality of Wales,—or vice versa —we 
can see no sound reason why a difference of system should continue 
to prevail’—p. 36. 

Now if the commis, 9 k)ijers’ office had been to discover and re¬ 
commend a new system of jtidicaturc for England and Wales, 
none having before existed, this mode of reasoning would have 
been highly sound and satisfactory. It might then have been 
very fairly assumed, that a scheme determined upon as suitable 
for England should also be applied to Wales, unless some strong 
circimjstances of distinction could be shown. But Uie commis¬ 
sioners appear to treat the matter as if they were now, in 1829, 
proceeding on a mere ' tabula rasa’—as if they were commissioned 
by Edward 1. instead of George IV., * oppida inunire el ponere 
leges,’ in a new conquest without a trace of a legal institution. 
They seem, from their own showing, to lose sight of the conside¬ 
ration pro]>erly due to the system of Wale^ as an existing judica¬ 
ture established for three centuries, familiar to the people, adapted 
by Jong use to their habits and manners, in dealing with such 
an establishment, surely the onm lies on thpse who would show 
that it requires abolition ; and ought ijiot to fee shifted, as these 
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learned comniissioners (admiring naturally that system in which 
they are themselves eminent) seem to shift it, upon those who 
contend for its retention, in preference to a foreign scheme. It 
is somewhat novel in this country, that an existing institution 
should be served with a summary rule to show good cause why it 
escists. If we had time or space, it would be no difficult matter 
to point out essential differences in condition and habits between 
the people of Northumberland and Cornwall, and those of Wales, 
which render a provincial administration of justice near home less 
peculiarly necessary in the former case than in the latter. We 
could easily show the latter people to be poorer, and more con¬ 
tracted in all their traffic ; and also that real evils do arise to our 
distant English counties, from going three hundred miles to 
Westminster for law proteedings. But waiving such a com¬ 
parison, we think one difference is entitled to the highest con¬ 
sideration, and requires to be outweighed by irresistible evidence 
of the mischiefs of the Welsh judicature, such as we seek for 
in vain in the publication before us. The Welsh have got, and 
have long enjoyed^ a provincial judicature^ The Northumbrians 
have it not. Before the Welsh are driven to take their causes to 
a tribunal two liundred and fifty miles distant, a better reason 
should be shown, than that the Northumbrians and Comishmen are 
subject to this hardship. It should be shown, first, that the system 
of Northumberland is a better one, and, moreover, better as adapted 
to Wales, And yet, how is this result to be arrived at without that 
^ niimile comparison of particular proceedings of the Courts of 
Great Sessions with those of the courts at Westminster,’which the 
commissioners have deemed unnecessary ? The whole question is 
essentially one of comparison and balance:* If, on a detailed com¬ 
parison, the system of England appeared not only more artificial 
and perfect in the abstract, but also likely to be more advantageous 
when transplanted into a different state of society, with opposite 
habits and condition—then some case would be made out for the 
experiment recommended. But it surely is no reason at all for 
abolishing the Welsh system, that Northumberland men receive 
justice under a difterent plan, which, fbr aught we know, they 
might gladly v=jxchange for a local judicature, and which, at all 
events, Welshmen covet not. 

The learned commissioners think the present more fitted than 
any former season for^introdneing the English system into Wales, 
because a review of the Englisli proceedings is now taking place, 
and various schemes for reiV;rming the English Judicature are • 
under consideration. ^ The expediency of continuing the Welsh 
Judicature now c^mes under review as a part only of a general 
inquiry into the best mode of proceeding for the administradon 
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of law in civil cases throughout England and Wales, of which the 
effect may he to improve the judicial system of both countries.’ 
{Report, p. 50.) Mow, it seems to us that this very circumstance 
of the English judicature being now about to be subjected to vari¬ 
ous experimental alterations, the result of which is necessarily 
uncertain, of itself renders it desirable to postpone for a w'hite 
the attempt to extend the system to Wales. If the amendments 
of the English administration of justice are found, after trial, to 
answer, it surely then would be tlie more convenient and safe 
time for extending to AVales the English system in its improved^ 
and perfected shape. If, on the other hand, their success should 
not answer the expectations of the commissioners or the public, 
surely it would be an advantage that England alone would be 
the district suffering under the seridus and unavoidable evils 
attending further changes and amendments requiring amendment* 
Why should Wales, which is now in possession of a system evi¬ 
dently satisfactory to the mass of the people, possessed of many 
advantages not denied by its enemies, be drawn unnecessarily into 
the adventurous career of reform in which England (we (lo not 
say unwisely) is embarking? Mhy should the Welsh be deprived 
of present and positive advantages for the chance of sharing in 
possible and distant improvements ? Surely it is fairer to kill and 
bag our game before we generously divide it with our neighbours. 

In estimating the evidence before them (on which the com¬ 
missioners had to decide as jurors), they appear to us to attach 
an undue degree of importance to the represei^tations, and la¬ 
conic notes, and vague rosolutiona of some assemblies of magis¬ 
trates, some chairmen of rjiiartcr sessions, and one or two county 
members and sporlingp squires, which they ^ consider as abun¬ 
dantly showing the prevailing wish of gentlemou resident in 
different counties of Wales and Chester, that the benefit of the 
English judicature should be extended to those counties.’ (p*..58.) 
Mow admitting for one moment that the commissioners had before 
them satisfactory evidence of ^ the prevailing wish of gentlemen 
resident/ on the subject of the judicature, we would beg to 
observe, (without the slightest intention of disrespect to so valu¬ 
able a body,) tliat on such a question they are certainly not the 
most infojmed and intelligent, nor do we think them the most 
concerned and interested parties. Information and knowledge 
on a subject depending entirely on technic^jl details, is of course 
not to be got from country justices, or clergymen, or lords lieu- 
4 tenant—what accurate information can they possess of the com¬ 
parative cheapness and expedition of the English and Welsh 
courts?—of the,relative merits of the procedure by concessit 
where and by capias ? Information on matters so essentially tech- 
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iiical can only be obtained from persons of professional knowledge 
and experience. Nor in truth, strange as it may appear, do w^e 
believe this class of persons to be those really the most interested 
iw the question as to the change of judicature. It does not 
happen to a Lord Cawdor, or Lord Bute, or Sir Christopher 
Coh^, or Colonel Wood to try an action at law once in a quarter 
i>f a rentuiy. When such a case occurs, the cause is generally of 
fioinc importance, and, for the advantage of English counsel, and 
n)or<i of an English jtfry, (the grand point of superiority 
which brings Welsh causes into baigland, and whicli no reformers 
can communicate to Wales,) would probably be tried at Shrews¬ 
bury or Hereford. The great mass of the causes at a Welsh 
assize are raised by tradesmen, small fanners, graziers, and others 
of the middling class for small debts and trifling causes of action, 
in which the advantages of having the tribunal near home, the 
attorney at hand, and the decision on cheap terms, are peculiarly 
felt, and form to the parties concerned a truly valuable privilege. 
To make part ^ of the great judicial systeni of England,’ which to 
rich proprietors and speculative noblemen may seem n desirable 
object of Welsh ambition, is to these humble suitors a matter of 
absolute indiiiejence, and if only to be attained by an increase of 
law expenses, and the necessity of journejing further to the attor- 
ne 3 ’^[or the assizes, w ould be u truly serious grievance. If you take 
from them the action of concessit solvere (of which a word pre- 
seritly), and oblige them to employ a London attorney to coni- 
inence their petty suits in London, you may indeed flatter the 
notions of national consequence of some of the more elevated 
V\ clsh, but a very pernicious effect would be produced on the 


great mass of the iniddling and humbler classes of the population, 
wlio are mainly interested in having a cheap, an expeditious, and 
an accessible procedure for settling trifling disputes. 

But, after all, what in truth is the evidence considered as 
^ abundantly showing the prevailing wish of gentlemen resident in 
the different counties of Wales and Chester,’ that the existing 
judicature should be abolished? Is the opiniop of the Welsh 
gentry (w'hatever might be its value) uniformly, or intelligibly, or 
<lcfmitely expressed ? Of the twelve Welsh counties, three or 
four are absolutely silent! their ^ prevailing wish ’ not rousing even 


a (JM^ruj-inspired justice, or vacuous deputy-lieutenant, to reply 
to the commissioiietts’ queries, though forwarded, with a request 
of answers, to every lord-lieutenant and magistrate in Wales. 
One county (Anglesea) declares itself professedly and earnestly 
hostile to any sweeping change in the judicature. The grand jury 
of another (Caigiarvon) petitioned against itbolition a few years 
ago. A gallant, and » fox-hunting county member are the sole 
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persons intuitively answering for the wishes of two other counties; 
and a chairman of quarter-sessions for another transmits his an¬ 
swers, condemning the judicature, to the commission, crowned— 
as he states—with the ^ after-dinner' applause of twelve magistrates. 
Carmarthen, one of the most important counties, is torn and 
divided in opinion on this agitating question,—its lord-lieutenant, 
(Lord Dynevor,) and its chairman of sessions, and member for 
tlie county-towm, strenuously desiring to retain the existing judi¬ 
cature; while eight ^ proprietors,' proselytes of Lord Cawdor, 
transmit, by his steward, a different opinion. Another county, by 
twenty-three unknown ^ inhabitants,' invites the commissioners to 
reform their ^jurisprudence' {qu, the institutes,of Iloel Dha?); 
while its neighbour (Merionethshire) piously resigns itself into the 
hands of the commissioners, waiting ^ tfie instructions of the lead^ 
ing gentlemen of the law,' —a sort of proxy which the commis¬ 
sioners doubtless considered to authorise them to vote according to 
their own opinions, Glamorgan is, in fact, the single county of 
Wales which has put forth any representation of w eight, from the 
character and number of the individuals signing it, and uueiicoun- 
teredby any expression of opposite sentiments from other individuals 
in the county,—a representation, however, expressing no reasons or 
views of those signing it—swearing by Lord Cawdor—and certainly 
not gaining much in authority by its avowed concurrence in the 
exaggerations and inaccuracies of his pamphlet. Ho much for 
the * prevailing wish of the gentry of VVales' appearing on the 
communications sent to the commissioners, before the commis¬ 
sioners' specific plan w^as known, wid when the question related 
generally to the expediency of imparting the English system to 
the principality. 

But if such was the doubtful and divided e^dence of the ^ pre¬ 
vailing wish,’ when the plan w^as only imperfectly apprehended, 
let us see Iiom' it has expressed itself since the subject has been 
fully laid open and understood, by the publication of the ‘ Com¬ 
missioners' Report.’ ‘ Since the invasion of King Edward, and 
the massacre of^ the bards^ there never was such a tumult, and 
alarm, and uproar, through the region of Prestatyn!’ to use Mr. 
Burke's words : * Snowden has shaken to its base,—Cader Idris 
has been loosened from its foundations,—everything above ground, 
and everything under ground, has been in arras!’ The Welsh 
journals have liardly contained the letters end paragraphs, and 
replies and rejoinders, from persons of all descriptions affected 
by the change, which have inundated them for the last two months. 
The tradesmen dread the ruin of their towns, from the loss of 
the« assizes at eiglit Welsh capitals, and from the short stay of 
two days whicli the judges would make in those places which are 
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still to have the privilege of an assize. The graziers^ and drovere, 
and little shopkeepers, look with apprehension to the loss of their 
cheap and home remedy for recovering their debts; tlie gen^ 
tlemen are displeased at the ^ degradation' of eight counties, by 
losing an assize,—at the partition of other counties, in the Abb4 
Sieves’ fashion, for the * arrondmement ’ of the new assize 
districts,—^at the increase of the county rates in building new 
court-houses for the judges, and transporting prisoners and 
witnesses twice and thrice the distance now required to the 
assize-town. Meetings have been convened in most counties, 
and some towns ; and petitions to parliament, expressive of 
the alarm felt at so sweeping a change, and of the desire of the 
inhabitants to retain their^ existing judicature, with some amend¬ 
ments, have been carried by immense majorities in Pembroke¬ 
shire, (Lord Cawdor’s county, where, spite of his acres and 
pamphlet, he was in a minority of only seven,) in Carmar¬ 
thenshire, and the borough of Carmarthen, in Carnarvonshire, 
in Anglesea, in Radnorshire, and, without a dissentient voice, in 
Cardiganshire and Haverfordwest. When the subject comes, 
therefore, before J^arliament, the wishes of the resident gentry 
of Wales will no longer appear to be opposed to the testimony 
of the lawyers in favour of the jurisdiction; and we conl'ess we 
think it would require some boldness, not to say indiscretion, in the 
two houses to force upon the Welsh a system of law which they 
deprecate—equally against the w'ishes of the people, and the sound 
advice of the best informed judges of the matter. 

But the commissioners appear not only to mistake the opinions 
of a few dogmatical squires and speculative irou-inaslers for the 
voice of the Welsh gentry at large, (an •error which the recent 
meetings and j>eliti^ns have now sufficiently dissipated,) but they 
seem to us also to estimate very much too lightly the explicit, and 
cogent, and informing body of lestimoiiy, almost invariably in favour 
of the jurisdiction, given by the many barristers and judges, both 
retired and in practice, who have been examined. After noticing 
die answers of the country gentlemen, J.he commissioners say,— 

‘ and though their representations are opposed by opinions entitled to 
respect, we cannot fail to observe that these opinions, for the nK>»t 
part, proceed from professional persoiis^ who may he supposed to feel 
a 'paartiolity for the system in which they or fuwe heen^ personally 
aayayed i and that, even by these persons, the necessity of very ex¬ 
tensive change is admitted and desired.'—^p. 38. 

^ Now, making to the utmost every allowance wdach can be de^* 
maiided for partiality, and every other feeling wltich can influence 
lawyers in favouii of ffie system in which they practise, or Aim* 
praGUsedj we edU tiiidk (feat the body ofHestimony uni^rmly given 
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by so many competent judges, with accurate knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of the matter on which they speak—evidence, not merely, 
nke that of the stjuires, of vague opinion—aye or no, as to the 
abolition of the judicature—-but confirmed by careful reasonings, 
and founded on facts and details stated in their communications— 
irresistibly shows, that tlic vague clamour raised against the judi- 
caluie is mainly founded in prejudice and ignorance; and that, 
with some exceptions, its operation in practice is salutary and 
useful, and deserving of being retained, though capable of parUal 
amendments. To us, who (like the commissioners) have no pecu¬ 
liar knowledge of our own upon tlie subject, this body of explicit 
and informing testimony is conclusive against tlKi expediency of a 
total abolition of the judicature. lay aside such testimony 

because it difl'ers from the laconic and sweeping condcmnations*of 
gallant officers and county members, seems to be building a judg¬ 
ment on the vociferations of confident ignorance, rather than the 
suggestions of matured information and experience. It really is 
somewhat hard to suppose that such men as Sir James Mans¬ 
field, Sir W. (Jrant, Sir VV. Garrow, Mr, Justice Burton, Ser¬ 
geant Manley, Mr. Tuimton, Sergeant Russell (who concur in 
speaking of the Welsh sjstem as, in the main, advantageous,) 
cam^ot give an opinion worthy of respect on the subject by 
reason of their 'partiality’ for the system with which they had 
once been connected. When men of this stamp wi(h one 
voice, after long acquaintance, pronounce the judicaluroi cheaper, 
more exj)cditious, and more suited to the backward stale of 
society, .small traffic, and trifling Kligations of Wales, than the 
English system, wc confess wc can hardly understand how such 
sound judges and thinking men as the commissioners couhl have 
thrown aside their testimony in deference to the peremptory ' yeses^ 
and ‘ noes ^ of persons not to be named with them in point of 
competency to judge on this question, and who seldom give a 
reason or a fact in support of their dogmatical decisions. We 
cannot, ot course, be expected to enter into a minute discussion 
of this volume of evidenc^e, but on a few of its leading bearings 
we must say a tew words. And first, as to the most essential 
point ot the comparative expense of law proceedings in England 
and Wales. 

Most of the legal witnesses (whether judges or banisters) fami¬ 
liar with the Welsh circuits, express an opinion (not indeed 
universal) iliat the W’^elsh proceedings are now considerably 
cheaper than those of England. With respect to the favourite 
acliou of concemi sohere, which is nowhere in general use 
ex^pt in Wales, and w'hich unites a degree (sS cheapness and 
expedition in recovering debts of any quite unknown in 
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any English proceeding, there is and can be no difference of opi¬ 
nion us to its vastly superior economy, as well as its other advan¬ 
tages. No writ is, in this proceeding, issued against a defendant, ^ 
but he is summoned by a common notice, served on him or left 
at his abode fifteen days before the sessions, to appear and answer 
the plaintiff ’s demand of a debt. If (as happens in perhaps nine¬ 
teen cases in twenty) the debt is settled simply on the service of a 
notice, without further proceedings, tins costs are one guinea; 
in North Whales, only fourteen shillings; while in England, in the 
cheapest form of proceeding, they amount, under similar circum¬ 
stances, to between two and three poundn. If the defendant 
suffer judgment by default, the costs, including the execution, 
are, on the Carniurlhen (^ircuit, in the proceeding by concessity 
bU 3s, 3d,; whereas in the Court of King’s Bench, in one form 
of action (that of debt) they amount to 8/. 3s. 2d, ; and, in the 
far most ordinary action, (that of assimpsii,) to \3L Ids. lid. 
With regard, therefore, to the action of concessit solvere, lliere can 
he IK) question but that it presents the most summary as well 
as economical form of recovering simple contract debts, of great 
or small amount, which is in operation in any court in Great 
iJjilain. Being peculiarly suited to the uncomplex money de¬ 
mands of a simple state of society, it is in such high favour w'ith 
the Welsh, that out of 2121 actions commenced on the Carmar¬ 
then circuit in 1H2() and 1827, not less than 804 were in this 
form—of 1200 commenced on the Brecon circuit in those years, 
.'>07 were by concessit solve^'e. Whether the action could be 
introduced in England, with all the advantages which attend it 
in Wales, we have great doubts; and whether the commissioners 
may be able to provide an equally advantageous substitute is 
problematical; but, looking to its frequency and its iiiexpensive- 
ijess, to its actually existing advantages, w'e think, if the Parlia- 
ment do abolish the judicature, they arc imperatively bound to 
make provision for an effective continuance of this proceeding, 
and that the Welsh might with just reason complain, if deprived 
of its undeniable benefits. 

With regard to other modes of proceeding, the advantage of 
cheapness is not so decidedly in favour of the Welsh system; 
and ill some respects, as several atlornies state, the English 
proceedings are cheaper than those of the Great Sessions. 
The bills of costs* published by the commissioners are, how¬ 
ever, taxed costs between party and party, that is, the costs 
which the successful party can compel the loser to pay—bift, 
iu order to institute a complete comparison, the extra costs 
charged by the* attornies to their clients ought also to be shown. 
These costs, not being of a technical kind, are precisely those 
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which vary most, according to local circumstances-^-and iu costs 
of diis description we suspect the excess avouM be found con¬ 
siderably against the English procedure. Admitting, however, 
for a moment, that the present Welsh system has not (with the 
exception of the concessit solvere) the recommendation of superior 
cheapness, (which we think it has in a slight and not unimportant 
degree,) it becomes a most serious consideration whether the 
commissioners" proposipons of commencing all Welsh actions 
at Westminster, and trying them at only four assize towns for 
all Wales, must not materially augment the expenses of suitors, 
"rhe coniinissioners say the expenses would be the same, ‘ witli 
the single exception of postage but if postage would be an 
addition, the heavy expense of lawyers’ correspondence must 
surely also be added. We imagine the attorney’s charge for 
writing a letter, if not for reading one, is about as certain an 
expense as the postage for carrying it. Tiic Welsh attorney 
must equally charge for his personal attendance and advice; and, 
in addition, must write to his agent in London, directing every 
step necessary to be taken, for which the agent must also be 
paid. It seems to us a fallacy, to say the expense would not 
be increased, because the attorney in the country and the London 
agent divide their charges so that only half charges are paid to 
each. This is true as to the costs of mere technical proceedings, 
the writs, orders, summonses, &c. in the suit; but it is quite 
obvious that the bill, iu addition to all existing charges for con*- 
ferences between attorney and client, must contain charges for 
correspondence, postage, and parcels, independently of journies 
to Jjondou, (now constantly made by English country altornies,) 
to superintend the cause, which would not be found in the bill 
for proceedings in the Welsh court. Any one who knows any 
tiling of the intercourse between Loudon agents and country 
altornies, is aware that it brings a score or two of voluminous 
letteis every morning to every agency house of any considerable 
practice. An offer of compromise, a request for indulgence, a 
mistake in anypn>cess or formal proceeding—matters of perpetual 
occurrence—are all the causes of a letter to the country, and an 
answer. To suppose that these corresiiondeuces do not create 
much expense, to be borne by one side or the other, beyond what 
is incurred where the court sits on the spot, and proceedings take 
place by a resident attorney under the eyes of the suitor, is, we 
conceive, quite fallacious. We have little doubt that the pro¬ 
posed change must add at least 5L or \0l. (from one-sixth to 
one-third) to the bill— 33L or 34?.—which is now paid for a com¬ 
mon trial and judgment in Wales ; and, in suits o&a more difficult 
description, the increase would be proportionably greater. 
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But there is another feature in the plan proposed, which must 
strike every one as being an inevitable source of much increased 
expense to suitors, as well as to jurors, witnesses, and others con¬ 
cerned in the administration of justice. It is admitted^ on all 
hands, that the Welsh procedure could not be assimilated to that of 
England, without a consolidation of the twelve Welsh counties 
into ^ districts of assizeso that, instead of every county having 
its assize, as at present, the assize should only be held at one 
place, for every two or three counties, ^llie commissioners, in 
order to elfect their proposal of tacking the twelve Welsh counties 
to two English circuits, have been driven to propose consolidating 
three counties together, and giving to Wales only four assize towns, 
viz. Neath and Carmarthen, for South Wales—and Dolgelly and 
Bangor, for North Wales. Now, looking at this plan simply 
with reference to the vital object of not entailing on the suitor 
and counties of W ales, by a scheme of improvement, an expense 
in obtaining justice beyond its present cost, we confess that the 
proposition appears lo us pregnant wdth difficulty and objection. 
The counties already arc on the alarm, as stated in a letter 
from a magistrate of North Wales now before us, and as abun¬ 
dantly appears from the proceedings of the several county meet¬ 
ings. Mr. Taunton, in his valuable communication to the com¬ 
missioners, (the result of two-and-twenty years former experi¬ 
ence in Wales,) speaking of this consolidation of counties, says— 

‘ It will be a grievous burden to the parties in suits, to the jurors, 
to the witnesses, and to all those whose business obliges them to 
attend. At present, this obligation puts the poor freeholders, who 
are summoned on juries, to an expense which they can ill afford; but 
if they should have their journey prolonged »into an adjoining county, 
the charge will be much greater. Each man must take his own horse, 
and keep it during the time, for there are no stage coaches or public 
carriages from one town to another, excepting on the great roads to 
Milford and Holyhead, The inevitable consequence of this will be 
to mcrease greatly the expense of bringing causes to trial, I cannot 
devise any arrangement that will obviate the inconveniences which 1 
have pointed out. It should be borne in tnind, that Wale^ differs from 
England in all the circumstances xohich bear upon this system^ — Appen- 
dix^ Com, Report^ p, 453. 

Mr- Jonathan Raiue, M.P., and chief justice of the North Wales 
circuit, Mr. Malkin.,Mr. Whitcombe, Mr. Williams, and various 
other individuals of experience and intimacy with Welsh habits 
and manners, lay great stress on this objection. , 

We think it is i?io sort of answer to these objections to demon¬ 
strate (as the cQtmnissioners have done in a very ingenious table) 
that the distances which the Welsh suitors, jurors, attorneys, and 
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witnesses would be coiiipelled to travel, on the proposed plan, 
do not exceed the distances which the inhabitants of English 
counties traverse, in resorting to English assizes. The reply is 
obvious. The means of comniunicaliou—the coaches, the canals, 
the post-chaises, the admirable roads of England, render distances 
absolutely nothing, which, to mountaineers on team-horses, seem, 
and are, most inconvenient and expensive. Unless you could 
level Cader Idris and Gained Llewellyn by act of parliament, and 
import some score chaises and pail's of post-horses, and a few 
inns from the York or Bath roads, the mere comparison of miles 
and furlongs really weighs nothing in the question. The same obser¬ 
vation applies to the other ingenious calculations^ constructed to de¬ 
monstrate that, on a comparison of the superficial extent and of the 
population of England and of AVales, the latter country is in pro¬ 
portion entitled to even less than the four assize towns which the 
commissioners propose to give it. To all such mathematical 
reasonings (which might apply very well in staking out prairies 
and erecting log cities in the wildernesses of Illinois and Ohio), 
without insisting on moral objections, there is an excellent physical 
answer.—The countries which you compare vlvq physically diffe¬ 
rent^ and unless you are prepared to contend, that a mile over 
pathless mountain, because a mile, is as easy to travel as a mile 
over a macadamized flat, all comparisons of superficial extent are 
really of no value ; besides being opposed to the principle of all 
our local divisions and institutions, every one of which would be 
overthrown by any regard to mere malhematical proportion. 

But there is another peculiarity iq the Welsh judicature, which, 
we believe, operates considerably in giving it a cheapness and 
despatch superior to those of the English system. Tlie Welsh 
judges sit in banco jointly, whereas liiigtish causes are decided 
by a single judge, sitting separately at !Nisi Prius, and forming 
one of a court of four judges, by whom his decision and direc¬ 
tion to the jury may be reviewed, if either party desire it. From 
this differciu e in constitution, it becomes the duty, and it is the 
practice, of the two Welsh judges, to determine all questions of law 
immediately as they arise) after proper argument; W'hereas the 
English judge at I'Jisi Prius generally reserves them for determina¬ 
tion by the court above, or decides according to liis impression in 
a hasty trial, leaving cither party to move to reverse his decision, 
before the court above. The consequence, is, that the expense 
and d(day arising from new trials, from applications to obtain 
|hem, and from special cases for the detei*minatiou of the superior 
Court, are far more frequent in f'mgland than iij Wales ; and every 
one know s that the costs of a new trial fall not fjtr short of those 
of the original trial, while the expense ofothe determination of a 
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special case amounts to nearly one-third of the whole costs of the 
action and trial. The tables published clearly show the greater 
frequency of these expensive addenda to a suit in England than in 
Wales. In the five years, 1823 to 1827, there were in the King’s 
Bench 18,891 records for trial, out of which there were 245 rules 
absolute for new trials, and 186 special cases reserved for the 
determination of the court above—the new trials being thus 1 in 
77 cases, and the special cases 1 in 101* Now what was the 
state of the case in Wales in the same five years? On the Car¬ 
marthen circuit, out of 507 records for trial, there were only 1 
new trial and 7 special cases—that is, I special case in 72 causes, 
and 1 new trial out of 507- f)n the Brecon circuit, in the same 
five years, out of *20!) records there was not a single new trial, and 
no special case, though there was one special verdict. In the 
Avliole of Wales there were 931 records for trial, and actually oiil} 
?> new trials, and 9 special cases or verdicts—that is, one special 
case in 108 causes, and one new trial in 310. Nor docs the infre¬ 
quency of new trials in Wales arise from any difficulty in obtaining 
a rule from the same judges who have just decided the cause ; if 
lliis were the cause, tlicre ouglit to have been a largo number of 
applications under Mr. Jones’s act, which has wisely given Welsh 
suitors tlic power of moving for a new trial before the superior 
courts; whereas the fact is directly otherwise—the number of 
motions under this act is marvellously small. 

But if the case is as above, with respect to comparative cheap¬ 
ness, how does the comparison stand as to expedition? One 
main advantage, in this point of view, arises to the Welsh ju. 
dicatnre, from tlie circumstance last mentioned, of the rarity of 
special cases and new trials, and the quicker despatch with winch 
they arc determined. The arguing and disposing of these pro¬ 
ceedings in the courts at Westminster continually occasions from 
ten to fifteen or twenty inontlis’ delay in the final determination 
■of a cause—an element of delay unknow n in Wales. -Again, the 
expedition of that proceeding of * concessit solvere * (which we have 
shown to include so yast a proportion of the w'hole causes of 
Wales) certainly as far exceeds the rapidity of any English pro¬ 
ceeding as its cheapness surpasses that of English suits. P'ifteeu 
days before the Great Session, a notice may be given to a defendant 
to appear and answ^cr the plaintilFs demand; and by the end of 
the session (that is, in twenty days from the first proceeding) judg¬ 
ment is recovered. The same despatch attends the important 
proceeding by * mectmenf for the recovery of any description of 
rcfti property,, ; py commencing proceedings fifteen days before 
the Court of Sessions opens, the plaintiff can obtain judgment 
to mcover his iand at diat sessions, unless delay is granted upon 
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some extraordinary ground. In England, a plaintiff can in no case 
recover a verdict in this action in less than three or four, and in most 
case{|^ eight or ten months. It appears, in short, that as to actions 
commenced in the first or five last months of the year, the English 
and the Welsh courts are, generally speaking, on a par in point of 
celerity of judgment; but that, as to actions commenced in any of 
the other six months, viz. February, March, April, May, June, 
July, the judgment will be obtained from three to seven months 
earlier in the courts of Wales than is practicable in those of Eng¬ 
land, Indeed, so undeniable is the superior rapidity of the Welsh 
proceeding, that it is urged, by some, as amounting to an inconve¬ 
nience; but, yet, we find from the testimony of almost every 
lawyer whose opinion is of value, that, practioally, the inconve¬ 
nience amounts to little more than a string stimulus to exertion on 
the part of attorneys and barristers;—a stimulus, perhaps, not 
without advantage, considering that, according to Sir William 
Owen, Attorney-General on the Carmarthen circuit, ' indolence 
is the great fault of Wales, and pervades all its inhabitants from 
the peer down to the peasant.’ 

It is clear that this rapid procedure could only exist with con¬ 
venience where causes are as simple in quality, and as few in num¬ 
ber, as they are in Wales. The whole of the Principality, taking 
the average of the five years, from 1823 to 1827 inclusive, pro¬ 
duced only seventy-eight causes per annum for trial, or thirty-nine 
for each great session, which, distributed among the tw^elve Welsh 
counties, gives ou an average three and a quarter causes for trial 
at every Welsh assize. Ou the Carmarthen circuit, which is 
far the firet in business, the late chief justice (Heywood) was 
induced by tlie incouvenieuce of trying every cause as a ^ new 
issue,’ to introduce a rlilc which is now acted on, by which no 
causes are commenced and tried at the same assizes, except 
actions for mere money debts of the simplest nature, and actions 
for nuisances. Nothing could be easier than to extend this rule, 
if an increased pressure of business rendered it necessary. 

it appears to us, therefore, manifest, on an impartial examina¬ 
tion of the evidence before the committees and the commission, 
that tlie Welsh local courts possess some considerable, and, we 
conceive, almost inevitable, advantages, in point of cheapness and 
expedition, over the system proposed to be introduced in their 
place. That the introduction of the English judicature must, 
by the great enlargement of the assize districts^ and the consequent 
increase of travelling expenses, and of frequent correspondence 
betw’een Welsh attornies and London ^enta, and by the intro¬ 
duction of more frequent new trials, special case#,, and verdicts, to 
be disposed of less speeddv than in Waks, incrfkse the expense 
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of lawsuits^ think cannot admit of a doubt. These are ele¬ 
ments of expense which no reforms or alterations appear to us 
likely to avoid. That, on the whole, the proposed measure .yyould 
be also attended by considerably increased delays, we have not the 
sliglitest doubt: 1st. From the loss of the rapid proceedings of 
concessit solvere^ (which the commissioners do not purpose to in¬ 
troduce into the amended English system,) and the trials of what are 
called new issues. ^2id. From the greater frequency of new trials and 
special cases, which w^e have shown to be incident to the English 
proceeding. 3d, From the various dilatory effects arising from 
the proceedings taking place two hundred and fifty miles from 
the residence of the suitor and his attorney. Now, we con¬ 
ceive, that if the •proposed measure is likely to be productive 
of evils so serious and trujy alarming as additional expense and 
increased delay, all question as to its policy fulls to the ground. 
We know of no advantages which can possibly compensate such 
paramount evils ; and though we are far from thinking the present 
judicature incapable of many and considerable reforms, we ven¬ 
ture to say, that all the vices which its enemies discern in it, are 
small in comparison with those of augmented expense and in- 
cieasod dilatoriness of proceeding. 

It is clear, that the main, and almost the sole, cause which has 
shaken the credit of the administration of justice in Wales, the 
only point put forward as the real ground of objection, relates to 
the judges. The inferiority of their rank and salary—^thoir being 
appointed by the prime minister instead of the Lord Chancellor— 
their eligibility to sit in parliament, (where not more than two, 
however, now sit,)—their continuing their practice as barristers— 
their enjoying no retiring pensions and I'etaiiiing the same circuit 
as judges,—these circumstances disadvahtageonsly contrast their 
station with that of the judges of England, and, without reference 
to their personal qualifications, sufficiently account for the less de¬ 
gree of respect which is paid to tliem than to the English bench. 
We find not a single allusion to any misconduct of any individual 
judge beyond the too ardent attachment to oflSce in one or two 
individuals, notwithstanding the warnjugs of years and infirmity 
—an attachment notoriously not confined to the Welsh, or the 
Irish, or the Scotch bench. The assembled justices of Anglesea, 
who are sti^ongly in favour of retaining the present judicature, say, 

‘ It is our wish, aqd we believe it to be the prevailing wish among 
intelligent persons in the Principality, that the judges shtdl be ap¬ 
pointed for professional merit, and not from political motives; the 
contrary practice has occasioned much dissatisfaction and distrust ih 
the country: but tee know of no oOicr ground which it is wished 
that the judicatdito should be on the contrary, we are of 
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opinion that, were this our objection done away, the inhabitants of 
Wales would be better off than those of England, inasmuch as they 
have^he choke of two sets of courts, to which they may resort, at 
their option, for the trial of their more important causes^ (alluding to 
the power of trying such causes in Shropshire or Hertfordshire, the 
adjacent English counties), ‘ We adopt the language of the Grand 
Jury of Carnarvon in their resolution at the Summer Assizes, 1822, 
“ We are anxious for the continuance of our local judicature,, sub¬ 
ject to such improvements as the wisdom of Parliament may think 
proper to adopt.’*’—p. 412, 

That many country gentlemen, not so discriminating as those 
of Anglesea, should identify the system administered with the 
judge presiding, is not surprising- Every objection^ -well or ill 
founded, against a judge, must always bring dhreputc on the law 
which he dispenses. Besides, as Siit William Owen justly ob¬ 
serves, ‘ many persons who have felt a delicacy which has pre¬ 
vented their complaining personally of the judges, have visited 
their grievance upon the jurisdiction/ {Appendix^ p. 4iy.) 
But when the legislator finds tliat all the indefinite clamours 
against the system dwindle, on investigation, into some dis¬ 
satisfaction with itidividual judges, and a more general dislike, 
not to the bench, but to the principle on M'hicli the bench 
is filled —when he finds that the absence of retiring pensions 
induces the judges to remain too long in office, and that the 
eligibility to sit in parliament, and the appointment by the prime 
ministef, expose them to suspicions of being political par¬ 
tisans—^surely the judicious remedy is to remove these specific 
causes of objection, without abolishing the judicature, which pos¬ 
sesses manifest advantages, and which these objections in no way 
touch. Why apply thc^ knife or the cautery beyond the limits of 
the gangrene? •Why peevishly demolish your mansion because 
tluee of your cliimnies smoke? That Welshmen, who feel ob¬ 
jection to their own judges, should, without inquiring how they 
may be improved, at once desire ^ English judges* (that is, of 
course, such judges as Lord Tenterden and Mr. Justice Baylcy) 
to travel to each of their tramontane capitals for the trial of three 
prisoners and causes/ is not unnatural, though somewhat 
inconsiderate. Though to Welsh reformers an ^ English judge * 
may appear (as Lord Mansfield did to Erskine) the ‘ vene¬ 
rable form and figure of justice itself,* yet we must sfesufe them 
(with the highest reverence for our bench) that our judges are 
found to be men, after all—differing infinitely in learning, \ti 
^emper, in patience, in manners;—and, in fact, displaying, inter se, 
as great a disparity of judicial powers as is supposed to exist, in 
the abstract, between an English and a Welsh judge. Now, 
if Wales were annexed to the English circuits/ so far from the 
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judicial prizes always falling to the Principality, it is perfectly 
certain that, from the remoteness and other inconveniences of 
their circuits, they would, almost invariably, fall to the lot of the 
least experienced and efficient judges. While the present system 
has given to Wales such judges as Lord Kenyon, Sir William 
Grant, Lord Redcsdalo, Sir Archibald Macdonald, Mr. Compton 
Cox, Mr, Richard Uyder, Sir John Leach, Lord Wynford, Lord 
Lymdhiirst, and when we find tlic highest satisfaction expressed 
with many of the existing judges—the Welsh have surely no 
grounds for uumixed dissatisfaction with their judicial appoint¬ 
ments, improved though their principle might be. 

But the parauKUUit question is, whether jMiglish judges can 
be sent into Wales without^ sacrilicing altogether tlie advantages 
of the local judicature, and incurring the expenses and other 
iucoiiveuieuces of that consolidation of the counties so un¬ 
popular in Wales. We confess wc see no practicable mode of 
reconciling the two objects, Thai eight liiiglish judges, at 5500/, 
per annum, should supply the place of the eight Welsh judges, and 
despatch tlie business precisely on the plan now in opiiration, is a 
scheme of course involving too heavy an expense, and too incon¬ 
venient an overfilling of the English bench, to bo toleraterl. And 
even supposing the Welsh circuits reduced to three, tlie creation 
of even SIX English judges to supj)ly them would be too objec¬ 
tionable to be entertained. On this last scheme it is to be ob¬ 
served, that each W elsh assize would last for four weeks, i, e. a 
\vt:ek at each assize town—a period which, though soineliines 
unnecessarily long in a few couhli(3s, could not, in the average of 
the counties, be reduced coiisistenlly with the procedure of 
the local judicature. On the other hand, if you attempt a 

further enlargement of each circuit, so as to redtice llie 
number of judges requisite,—if you divided W'ales into two 
circuits of six counties, in which case only four judges w'ould 
be wanted, you would encounter u most serious and para¬ 
mount evil in the duration of eacli circuit for so long a space 
as six weeks. Even supposing th:vt fou» judges could he sjiared 
for that period from judicial duties in London, and })ossihly from 
assiwSlance on the other circuits, it could only be by making the 
Welsh circuits strictly concurrent in time with the English circuits— 
an alteration which would infallibly have a pernicious clfect in 
lessening the number !ind character and talent of the bar attend¬ 
ing in Wales. It is now agreed on all hands, that the Welsh bar , 
is efficient and competent to business,—a consideration of the very 
first magnitude in its effects on the administration of justice ;— 
and an object Sxi\y attained by fixing the Welsh circuits 
towards the close of the^Oxford and ^^orthe^l circuits, from 
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which Wales is now well supplied with lawyers, who would 
certainly never cross its frontier if they were thereby com¬ 
pelled to abandon their English practice by theAXelsh and 
English circuits being rendered simultaneous. We have great 
doubts, wlieii w'C read the evidence of Mr. Temple and Mr. lilake, 
before the committees in 1817 and 1821, and that of other gen¬ 
tlemen, and when we see how large a portion of the barrister’s 
protits ill Wales arises from the hanc and equity business, whether 
the commissioners’ plan would not be attended (among its other 
evil conse(juences) with a diminution of the talent and character 
of the Welsh bar. But however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that if you were to lengthen the W elsh circuits, and thus 
make the attendance at them incompatible w'ith practice on the 
English circuits, the Welsh bar would soon be stripped of its most 


elfective ami important members. 

As, therefore, you cannot conveniently increase the judges of 
Westminster Hall beyond the addition of tinee, and as you must 
have ail assize in each W elsh county town, and of not less than 
a week’s duration, in order to secure the full benclils of the existing 
local administration ; and, as you cannot augment the lengtli ot 
the Welsh circuits beyond three or four weeks at the utmost, 
without incurring the certain desertion of men of talent and prac¬ 
tice from the W elsli assizes,—what course remains which shall unite 
the beneiits of fjiglish judges with tliose of the local judica¬ 
ture? We are at a loss to discover any. It has been proposed to 
send only one English judge to a circuit; and no other scheme 
has any ajipearauce of feasibility*. But when we consider that 
a part of the advantage of the Welsh system consists in the trial 
of causes and qiieslidus of law by a court of two judges; when 
we remember that the equity jurisdiction requires to be well ad¬ 
ministered, a mind habituated to equity practice, and consequently 
not equally familiar witli the common law; and when we consider 
the extriane inconvenience and expense which tlic death or illness 
of a single unassisted judge may occasionally give rise to, W'e are 
decidedly of opinion that the bench of Wales could not be satis¬ 
factorily tilled by less tliaii two judges oil’each circuit. We confess, 
therefore, it appears to us clear, that English judges cannot be 
sent to the W'elsli circuits without going the full length wdiich 
the (‘omnussiouers recommend,—without annihilating the existing 
judicature of ilie country,—without depriving six or eight Welsh 
counlit's of the advantage—peculiarly important in their poor and 
primitive condition—of an half-yearly assize—without increasing 
the expense and reducing the expedition of law-suits in the man¬ 
ner we have before mentioned; and wi^oifr inflicting at once 
privations and burthens on the Welsh'couhties by their conso- 
• * X lidation 
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ridation and partition. On these terms, the Welsh do not desire 
judges,—M'c think they form a price at which they 
ought not to be forced upon them-—and that the sound judg¬ 
ment of parliam(uit will be best shown in simply amending 
those practical defects in the existing judicature which are ex* 
plained in the Report and Evidence, (into which we cannot 
iio\v enter,) and in removing the prevalent grounds of olyection 
against liie judges of Wales. If these temperate changes do not 
satisfy the outcries of pamphleteers and speculative reformers, 
we have little doubt they will be amply sufficient to meet the 
rational expectations of all sober and sober-minded Welshmen. 

W e agree, therefore, with JNlr. Jones, Member for Carmarthen, 
that the judges'salaries shopld be raised to \500L per annum; 
tliat they shc^ild have retiring pensions; and be strictly compelled 
to retire when incompetent to an active discharge of their duty. 
I'lieir appointment should rest w'itli the Lord Chancellor, and be 
founded, like that of the English judges, strictly on professional 
reputation and merit; and in order to exclude all political influence, 
they should be disabled from sitting in the House of Commons ; 
though we by no means admit, nor does our constitution acknow¬ 
ledge, as is often assumed, that there is any necessary incon¬ 
gruity in a judge having a scat in that assembly. I’he Master 
of the Rolls sits there; and tlie twelve judges are excluded, 
solidy on the ground of their duties requiring attendance in the 
f louse of lx)rds. VVe think also that the chief justice should be 
taken from the connnon-law courts, and the puisne judge from 
the Chancery bar. Though objection has been made to the 
Welsh judges continuing to practise as advocates, we think, on 
the w liole, that the efficiency of the bench will be best secured 
by the judges being generally selected from practising barristers, 
'riie judge, whose judicial duties only occupy six or seven weeks 
in the year, wilj, we .conceive, be far better qualified by active 
occupation in the courts, for his judicial employment, than if the 
Avhok* year were spent in vacuity and retirement. Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, Sir William Grant, Lord* Redesdaie, Mr. Cox, 


J.ord Lord Lyndhurst, some of the most distinguished 

judges of Wales, were all at the time in full practice at the bar. 

We have not now space to insist on other advantages belonging 
to the W^elsh system, especially pn the facilities afforded for re¬ 
ferring and compromising disputes, by the assemblage of suitors, 
lawyers, jurors, &c., at the assizes —before any has as yet 

been incurred in law proceedings. At an English assize, com¬ 
promises are comparatively rare, because almost the whole expense 
of the cause has thtii^^>||!een incurred. The commissioners seem, 
from one of their queries, to think that the assimilation of the inan- 
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nets and habits of Wales to those of England is a desirable ob¬ 
ject. Whether it is so or not, we will not now discuss. But all 
the witnesses agree—indeed it is obvious to common sense—that 
jnothiug is more likely to impede such an assimilatiou, than the 
depriving of eight Welsh counties of the great advantage of com¬ 
munication with educated and intelligent Englishmen at the 
assiiies. * 


Art. IX.^—l. PoUtiml Fragments. By R. Forsyth, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 1829. 8vo. , 

2. Church Reform. By a Churchman, London. 1829. 8vo, 

3. Reasons for a Revision of our Fiscal Code. By^. Mundell, 
Esq. London. 1828. 


rr^O those who fiad watched the progress of the fierce and san- 
guiuary struggle that terminated at Waterloo, the state in 
which this country was left by the vast augmentation of the national 
debt to which it led, and the new order of things created by the 
restoration of peace, afl'orded just ground for uneasiness. Still 
no immediate change in its condition became visible. TJie 
exhausted states of Europe required time to see and feel their 
altered situation, and in the meanwhile commerce resumed its 
ancient and accustomed channels. It w'as not long, however, 
before a depression became perceptibie in almost every brancli of 
industry, such as we had not for many years before experienced. 
Various persons polluted out thfe real causes to which this was 
owing, but the public were unwilling to listen to unpleasant sug¬ 
gestions, and the embarrassment, whose existence could not be 
denied, w^as assumed to be ' a passing cloud,’ which, when it 
cleared away, would leave our political horizon as bright and 
cheerful as ever. This sanguine aiiticipatioy has not been verified. 
The disagreeabhi symptoms, veiled under this poetical- figure, 
never wholly disappeared; and the pressure under which we have 
been suffering for the last ten of twelve years, lias gradually be¬ 
come more and more severe, until the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial interests of the country have become involved in 
general and deep distress. That distress prevailed to any serious 
extent was doubted or denidd until it became visible in every 
corner of the kingdom, and actually experienced by most 
people either in their own persons, or in those of their immediate 
friends and connexions. We may now, however, assume the dis¬ 
tress of the country as a fact which is und^nuted; and it may, 
therefore, not be wholly uninstructfVe to im|uire, liow far the policy 
pursued during the last ten years has tehded to produce or increase 
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the depression which is now experienced, and what steps might still 
be taken for its removal or alleviation. We have no taste for party 
politics; a^d with the personal squabbles, which have so largely 
occupied attention of late years, nothing could ever have induced 
us to nicddl^; but we cannot be supposed to have been careless 
observ<;rs of a period during which such sufiering has spread over 
the country, while the general confidence in public men has, 
from a concurrence of very ditferent causes, been shaken. 

Passing by a variety of subjects, where the policy pursued may 
give rise to considerable ditFerencc of opinion; we shall select for 
examination a few particulars, in which the active or passive con¬ 
duct of the executive government appears to have had the most 
important influence? These particulars are the following,—the 
morals and education of life people,—the number of absentees, 
—the insufficiency of the police,—the resumption of cash pay- 
nu'nts in 18 If),-—the system (so called) of free trade,—and the 
stale of the two houses of parliament, especially the House of 
Commons. 

In beginning with the morals and instruction of the people, 
one of the first acts of the legislature which attracts attention, is 
that for the suppression of lotteries. They required, indeed, 
no (Ulior suppression than the non-renewal of the last lottery act 
which passed in 1S(2.‘3, and for this resolution the legislature and 
the government deserve unqualified approbation. The misery 
entailed ujK>n thousands by this species of gaming—the disgrace 
which attached to the state in consenting to derive a revenue from 
the vices of the people—and jthe inconsistency of punishing in 
iudivi<iuals acts of the very same kind which it practised itself— 
make it surprising that so odious a source of supply had not been 
long before abandoned. Instead of lamenting over the tardiness 
of the repentance, however, let us rejoice that it came at last, and 
that no classes of society have shown any disposition to encourage 
lotteriq^ of an inferior sort, since those of the government were 
su])pressed. 

I'he next enactment which presents itself under this head, is that 
which reduced the price of spirituous liquors, the motives to w'hich 
were as pure as those that dictated the abolition of the lottery, 
but the operation of which has by no means proved equally bene¬ 
ficial. Ale and porter had long been the favourite beverages of 
the English people, and the amazing increase in the consumption 
of them which took place during the war, was constantly referred 
to as conclusive evidence of the flourishing state of the country, ' 
and comfortable circumstances of ffie lower orders. Had only a 
reasonable portion of the eajrnings of labourers and mechanics 
been then expended on malt liquor, had it been consumed in their 
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own dwellings^ and plx)perly divided among the membefs of tlie 
fathilj, the rapid increase in its consumption might have deserved 
to be viewed in this way; but it may well be doubted^ whether die 
amount of ale and porter which was then brewed proved any thing 
more than the vastoualitity of them which the earning of working 
people in England then enabled them to swallow# Wives and chil¬ 
dren were more frequently impoverished than enriched by the exor¬ 
bitant wages which their fathers and husbands, during high times, 
were able to obtain. It was then the excessive resort to public houses 
began, which has grown from year to year, until it has become 
almost impossible to stop or correct it. It has been strenuously urged 
that the trade in strong and spirituous liquors ought to be made 
as free as that in any other commodity; but notwithstanding all the 
wit and argument which have been employed, we deprecate such 
a measure as one of the most pernicious "which could be resorted 
to in this country, and in the present state of society. Licences to 
sell strong liquors ought rather to be restrained than facilitajtcd. 
Public-houses arc temptations which the lower classes are scarcely 
able to resist. They liave always been more numerous than ne¬ 
cessity or convenience required, and the muUij)lication of them has 
never met with that general and marked disapprobation which it so 
obviously merits. Let public-houses be conducted with as much 
good order as they may, they can scarcely fail to be mischievous. 
They retain or withdraw every man who frequents them from his 
home and family, which ought always to be the centre of his thoughts 
and affections; encourage habits of idleness ajid irregularity; and 
destroy that frugality and forethought, which, in all ranks of tlie 
community, are invaluable, butj among the lower, are the source 
of almost every other virtue. We are satisfied, therefore, that a great 
deal too much anxiety has been evinced by our gentry and our 
legislature to increase the consumption of malt liquors, whether 
the means, comfort, or reasonable recreation of consumers jus¬ 
tified it or not, and that to the inveterate custom of resorting to 
public-houses on all occasions, may be traced much of the pecu¬ 
niary distress and domestic unhappiness which now afflict so large 
a portion of the labouring classes of the people. 

All these objections apply with tenfold force to that immoderate 
use of s]>irits, which various unconnected causes have of late ren¬ 
dered more general. The iugfedients, besides malt and hops, 
which brewers now introduce into their manufacture, have ren¬ 
dered malt liquors, to most persons, a less agreeable beverage than 
• they formerly were; the reduction made by government in the 
duties on spirits, in order to destroy smuggling, has rendered these 
fiercer stimulants so cheap, that it has cotifiiwcd the use of them 
which the dislike to ale and porter had begun j and the hardness 
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of the times has driven many to seek, in dram-^drinking and intoxi¬ 
cation, that temporary oblivion, which is sure to be followed by a 
terrible aggravation, of their miseries. Thus distress and drinking 
act and re-act on one another. Distress, whether produced by 
vice or misfortune, leads to dram-drinking and intoxication; and 
dram-drinking and intoxication are sure in their turn to redouble 
and perpetuate the sufferings in which they originated* ^ 

It is difficult to say to what exact extent dram-drinking ancHn- 
toxication prevail, either abstractly or comparatively, but the returns 
made to parliament are of themselves sufficient to establish two 
facts,—that they prevail to a most alarming degree,—and that the 
government reduced tlie duty on spirits under most erroneous 
notions of the effects with winch that measure would be attended. 
In the course of a speech•delivereil by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer on the @8th February, 18*25, he expressed himself on tins 
subject in the following manner ;— 

‘ We Jiave surrounded the coast with ships and guards as with a 
4 |vall of brass. We have imposed penalty u|)Ou penalty, and inflicted 
punishment upon punishment, hut all in vaui. Why? Because the 
cause of the evil is the law, and the alteration of the law has not yet 
been tried. Let us try it now. Let us try in England that change 
which has liad such triumpJiant success in frelana and in Scotland. 
Gentlemen may perhajts recollect, that wlien f proposed to make a great 
change in the distillery law of Ireluiul and Scotland, there were not 
wanting persons who exclaimed, What! reduce the duty on spirits ? 
make all the people drunk ? for (lod’s sake abstain from so ruinous a 
measure! The measure was, nevertheless, taken, and what has been 
the consequence ? So far from any evil having resulted from this 
step, tranquillity, order, and harmony, have superseded the distur¬ 
bances, confusion, and ill blood, Wliich arose*from the desolating sys¬ 
tem of illicit distillation. Why then should we not try in England a 
system of which experience has proved to us the advantage ? Every 
motive of principle, every view of interest, every feejing of duty and 
humanity, call upoji us to pursue the same course. I do not say wc 
should proceed with precipitation and rashness, or that w’e canattcm})t 
to do all at once. But we are now happily in tlie right course, and if 
we are but allowed to go on slcadily aud*firmly, depend upon it w(' 
sluill bring you to the goal in triumph.'^ 

The object which the govennueut had in view in the reduction 
of the duty on spirits is here explicitly announced, and in itself is 
deserving of the utmpst commendation. It was to suppress iho 
great and growing evils attendant upon sinuggUgg, which it was 
supposed might have been attained without habituating the peoplq 
to the use of ardent spirits. That a great reduction in the price 
of spirits would lead to excessive indulgence in tliem was 

* Uansard’a PariUtuetitKtry Debates* New Series, vol. xii. p. 731. 
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anticipated ; but the promoters of the reduction alleged, that tlus 
effect would be temporary, and at the end of a few months, or at 
most a twelveiuouth, would have wholly disappeared. It is now 
quite certain tliat this expectation W'as fallacious. On the con¬ 
trary tlie increase of dram-drinking and intoxication has now be¬ 
come a matter of universal notoriety and observation. It has 
lat^y drawn forth the marked animadversion of the bench of 
magistrates in whose jurisdiction the greatest part of the metro¬ 
polis is situate; and the testimony of those who are most ca¬ 
pable of forming an opinion, shows that the love of ardent 
sjdrits is spreading in almost every part of Ireland, Scotland, 
and of England, among all classes and both sexes, with the 
most alarming rapidity, lii 1824, the amouiit of duty raised 
on home and foreign spirits, as exactly as we can collect from 
llic perplexing manner in which they are entered in tlic pub¬ 
lic accounts, amounted to 3,303,77()/. 9s* ^id. In 1823, 
notwithstanding tlie reduction of the rale of duly, it rose to 
3,78(),333?. U. 5Xd.\ iu 1820, it was 3,474,032/. IOa*. 
in 1827, 7,492,221/. Is, Old,; and in 1828, the revenue arising 
from spirits alone amounted to very little short of eight mil¬ 
lions,* and formed almost a seventh part of the whole annual 
revenue of the ualioii. He must be callous, indeed, who can 
listen to sudi a statement without the most painful emotion. 
VVJioe\er catches the least glimpse of the interior of a giu- 
slioj), as he passes along, must feel his heart sink within him 
Mhen lie reflects that (Juvernment draws so large a profit from 
the dreadful trade which is there (jarned on. Politicians may 
despise or disregard the principles of moiality in their schemes 
of liiiance, but they v'iH Aud it in practice most hazardous 
to counteract them. A tax which begins by making the people 
more profligate will assuredly end iu making the nation more 
poor; and whatever be its productiveness, or the facility and 
cheapness with wliich it is levied, it will be found, z>u the ckisest 
and lullest examination, to be the most profltable as well as 
virtuous jiolicy to abandon it. If flie good order, industry, and 
sobriety ol the people be* the chief sources of a nation's w’ealth 
and power, then the circumstances which have led to the rage for 
spirituous lifjuors now pervading the country well deserve cou- 
sideratioii. Scarcely any single vice can be named which exer- 
ci#s so baleful an influence^ on mind, bpdy, and aflTections. 
Adieu, among fliem whom it enslaves, to 
^ ‘ I'he native feelings strong, the guileless ways.’ 

It degrades them both in their individual and social capacity,-r-reu- 
ders them reck less, and ripe for every sort of. mischief; and, as 

Quarterly Ht^view, No.'LXXXII, p. 512, 
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one of its most certain and melancholy effects, they become both 
unable and unwilliiig to profit by that moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion M^hich, in all times and places, has had so benign an influence 
on the character and condition of the people. 

It is not here intended to consider the effect of moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction upon man, as a rational and accountable being, 
Uliiit is, uiKjuestionatdy, its first and greatest object. But it* is, 
at the same time, beneficently ordered, that moral and religious 
iiistiuction should confer many distinguished juditical advantages 
on every community in which they may be welcomed and 
established, 'I'he.y form the most secure foundation on which 
the stability and happiness of the state can rest; and it is sur¬ 
prising that, in this point of view, tliey have not been more 
constantly and studiously *|)romoted by tliose to whom the ma¬ 
nagement of public affairs is entrusted. During thg greater part 
of the eighteenth century, moral and religious instruction seem 
to have been pressed with little vigour. All ranks lived in 
joyous, but drowsy abundance, until the Trench revolution, and 
flourishing state of our commerce which took place during the 
war, diiected all their energies to political discussion and tlm 
accumulation of money. Since the return of peace, we have had 
leisure to turn our thoughts to other subjects, among which, tluj 
i‘ducation of the people, and especially of the low'er orders, is 
daily forcing itself more and more into notice. Jf the low'er 
orders are neglected by those to whom they naturally look up, 
llioy wdll soon neglect themselves. They will become- less civil¬ 
ised ill their minds, coudtet,, and enjoyments, and strangers to 
that kindness of heart, w'orth, and intelligence, which, under the 
most untoward outward circumstances, may be made to spread 
and flourish among the meanest of the people. 

'J'lie advantages of being able to read and write are so manifest, 
that we should think there are few by whom they will now^ be dis¬ 
puted. Those wdio venture to question them take a partial view 
of the subject. I'hey suppose the lower orders to be taught to 
read and write, wAliout receiving any direction in what manner, 
or for W'hat purpose, they are to employ those qualifications wdien 
they have acquired them. That even those wdio are merely taught 
to read, would, in general, be worse members of society than 
ihom who remain untaught, w^e should be*disposed to doubt; 
but it is not requisittt to settle that question. la our apprehen¬ 
sion, reading and writing should always be viewed in conjunction 
with the moral and religious instruction wherewith, under tho 
parental roof, at school, and in church, they ought to be acconi- 
paiued and follomecf^^ In themselves, they are noftiing but a pre¬ 
paration for the lessons •wbieh the individual is to receive as to the 
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conduct of his life, and a preparation scarcely less necessary than 
the opening of the gromid before the seed be cast into rt. The 
seed may be well or ill chosen, and the plant grow up accordingly; 
but that is another matter. 

We think it is, on every account, much to be wished that greater 
pains should be taken, than have yet been thought of, to provide 
schools throughout every part of England. The schools established 
W'ithiri the last twenty or thirty years have proved incalculably 
useful, but are still inadequate. The numbers of both sexes to 
be found in different quarters of the country, and especially in the 
agricultural districts, who are wholly illiterate, we believe greatly 
to exceed what is usually imagined. It would be well worthy of 
the legislature to obtain from the clcrgynian of each parish, or 
some other competent authority, a rhtuni of the schools es¬ 
tablished witljin it; and if they should prove insufficient in num¬ 
ber, or, from the nature of the endowment, could not be made 
available for the sort of education of which we are speaking, that 
permanent schools, on the most economical footing, should bo 
provided to supply the deffciency. Scarcely any measure could 
have a more favourable effect on the rising generation, or more 
effectually pave the way, both among young and old, for acquiring 
that which is still more useful—instruction in religion. 

On religious instruction, and the established church as inti¬ 
mately connected with it, we do tiot deem it, in this place, expe¬ 
dient to enlarge. The subject has, from a variety of distinct 
causes, but especially from the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims, become one of the most seritfbs that can be agitated, 
llie errors which church or state may have heretofore committed, 
in failing to provide or communicate adequate religious instruction 
to the people, it would answer no good purpose to array against 
either of them now. By the acts for the building of new 
churches, for oompelling the residence df incumbents on their 
livings, and by the manner of disposing of ecclesiastical pa¬ 
tronage, the crown and the legislature have of late done much, 
and the church has, of its own accord, done a great deal more. 
Without drawing an invidious comparison between the past 
and the present, we believe it would be difficult to point out, 
in the history of the church, a more marked improvement lliaii 
tlmt which has re<?cnlly taken place among our established 
clergy; or a period when they have, generally speaking, dis^ 
charged every duty belonging to their character with more ex¬ 
emplary zeal and assiduity. At the same time a great deal 
yet remains to be done, which, with the aid and direction’of 
parliament, we* hope will gradually be aocomplishcd. The 
virhole of the outworks by which iffie church as well as the 
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state was defended, (we are not now inquiring why or how^) 
htiv<?, one after another, been undermined and demolished. Tli& 
state can now control the people onl^ by the iron arm of the law ; 
and it appears to be the prevailing aim and desire of the clergy to 
draw them by the bands of irresistible affection. So far as we 
have heard or perceive, they are willing to make every exertion iu 
the performance of their spiritual duty, and submit to every 
alteration, with regard to the regulation of ecclesiastical en¬ 
dowments, which, after fair and mature examination, may be . 
deemed advisable.* Beyond this, it is neither their right nor 
duty to go, and more ought not to be demanded of them. Sound 
and effectual religious instruction, however, requires the whole 
time and talents^ of those by whom it is undertaken ; and it is 
only when these are given, that it sheds its geuuiue iuHufence on 
the minds and conduct of those to whom it is communicated* Jt 
dues not make men better, in order that they may be reuilered 
better subjects; but they necessarily become better subjects ami 
citizens, because they are better men. It is ol the utmost im¬ 
portance, therefore, when so many of its external bulwarks are 
giving way, that the state should derive all the aid it can Irom 
this pure and imperishable source, and llial the church should be 
disposed and enabled to extend and couiirm her iuHuence, by an 
increase of her means and energies proportioned to the wants and 
numbers of the people. 

Tliere is still another way in which the moral and religious 
condition of the country may be affected, and that is^ by the 
rules and administration of its criminal law. A few years ago, 
great exertions were made, by a body of active philanthropic 
individuals, to mitigate the severity of gur criminal code, build 
peuileuliaries, and multiply and enlarge gaols and houses ol coi- 
rection, in order to classify prisoners before trial, and facilitate 
their reformation afterwards. These are admirable objects, when 
pursued with discrimination; but the mitigation of punishment 
degenerated into a fashion, and many of its partisans were actU" 
ated by no other motives Xhm misguided sensibility and a love 
of popularity. Parliament yielded to the clamour; and, although 
the extravagance into which it at first ran has since been moderated, 
persons accused and convicted of criminal offences are even now 
so well lodged, fed, and treated, that imprisonment is almcet 
wholly stripped of tbe terrors with which it used to be'surrouiided; 
and tiie peuitentiary at Milbank, raised and maintained at such 
enormous cost, has, by the confession of its own officers, turned 
out a total failure. Government are bocouiinff alarmed at the 
expense of transportatio n ; and the improved an#enlarged prisons 

See the abltf pamphlet * On GhufbU Reftirm,’ piialm. 
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and bouses of correction, though still found insufficient for the re¬ 
ception of prisoners convicted or committed, are now a ver 3 ^seriou 8 
burthen on a large proportion of counties throughout the kingdom.* 

All this tends to prove that there must be some grievous 
errors pervading the whole system of our criminal jurisprudence. 
Instead of following the example of Metellus—^ ip.ii prohibendo 
delicta magis quani vindicando exercilum brevi restauravit 
the attention of our legislature appears to be directed, not 
to the prevention of crime, but to the punishment and re¬ 
formation of the guilty. It does more than this. It not only 
makes the criminal the special object of its solicitude after 
conviction, but protects him both before his arrest and at his 
tiiul, to an extent which wc believe w^as never Mieard of in any 
other cbimtry. How'cver infamous u person’s reputation may 
be; though h^may have no avowable means of livelihood, and 
luue become notorious as a rogue, vagabond, thief, or burglar; 
yet, if he has been sufliciently adroit to prevent complete proof 
of his guilt being brought against him in any one instance, he 
may carry on his depredations for half a century, and then 
nUiie as composedly as if he had been following a lawful calling. 
The })rolection thus extended to him before arrest, is still more 
conspicuously manifested at his trial. The judge usually warns 
lljc prisoner, should he be comniuuicalive, that he is not obliged to 
say unylhing tending to criminate himself, and takes advantage, 
on his behalf, of any defect which may appear in the proceedings, 
which afe )iow' so exceedingly technical, that tlie most trifling flaw 
is fatal. It is undeniable that prisoners, about whose guilt no 
peison living can entertain the slightest doubt, escape by thou¬ 
sands through the loopjioles which this administration of th*e 
law has opened. 

The security afforded to every chiss of irregular and vicious 
characters, is extended to the houses in w'liich they congregate. 
Those who are concerned in the administration of justice, are 
still destitute of the authoiity which seems obviously necessary, 
for entering, and proceeding against the occupiers of, private 
houses, habitually used for unlawful purposes ; and worthless 
characters of every description are to this hour suffered to sit un¬ 
molested in public-houses, where it is perfectly notorious the 
young are systematically initiated, encouraged, and confirmed in 
courses of criminal conduct, and offenders of ujf ages triumphantly 
assemble, whether to mature the plan or to celebrate the cxecu- 
ti«u of almost every attack directed against the persons or property 
of their peaceable fellow-subjects. 

• Summary Statements of Criminal Offenders throu(»;hout £njbncl,> from 1822 to 
1828, printed under die superintendence of the Home Office.—pp, 4, 5. 
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I'he whole of what has now been mentioned appears to he. a 
compleie perversion of everything like just feeling and sound 
policy. It is certainly true, that no country can enjoy greater 
blessings than the liberty of the subject, and the impartial admi¬ 
nistration of justice towards every man who is put upon his trial; 
but it never can be reasonable that the innocent should be sacri¬ 
ficed to the guilty,—that those who obey the law should be made 
the victims of those who live by its perpetual violation. Most per¬ 
sons who support the present state of the law, will, in the strongest 
terms, lament the consequences above mentioned; but they say, 
that if the protection now given to the person and house of the 
subject w^ere at all infringed, we should soon, cither by the ad¬ 
ministration of the law. or the force of successive legislutiv(5 
enactments, be left entirely at the mercy of the government; and 
that they prefer the existing evil, as the lesser of two inconveni¬ 
ences, betw^een w'hich a choice must be made. We are com¬ 
pelled to take a different view of the case. We are not afraid of 
any undue restraint being imposed on tlie peaceable and ordcily 
part of the community, in consequence of the law being made 
more rigorous with respect to those who are without iiome, 
livelihood, or character, because we think the public have' 
sufficient sense and judgment to prevent it. On the other hand, 
if rogues and vagabonds continue to enjoy their present indul¬ 
gence, the lives and properties of the honest and industrious 
will become-so much endangered, that they will at last consent 
to surrender a portion of their freedom to insure their security, 
Wliat has now occurred with respect to the police of the metro¬ 
polis, is a proof of what wdll and must occur in other instances, 
if effectual means are not taken to prevent crimes, they will, as 
might be expected, regularly go on increasing. The Appendix 
to the Report on the Criminal Laws shows, that the number of 
commitments for criminal offences, in 180(5, throughout Luglaud 
.and Wales, amounted to 4,346. It a[)pears, by the summary 
statements for Uie last seven years, of the number of crimina! 
offenders throughout England, printed under the superintendence 
of the Home Office, the increase in which is extremely regul.ir, 
that the number of persons charged with criminal offences, com¬ 
mitted to gaol throughout England and Wales, in 1822, amounted 
to 12,241; while in 1828, they had increased to 1(5,364.^ Those 
convicted, amountdH, in 1822, to 8,209; and those convicted in 
1828, to 11,723. Those committed in London and Middlesex 
alone, amounted, in 1822, to 2,539, of whom 1,513 were coh- 
victed ; and tb,pse, committed in 1828, to 3>51^ of whom 2,277 
were convicte<|yl^ What the actual extent of crime is at any 
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one time, it is impossible accurately to determine. So far as 
the testimony above referred to goes, it is decidedly increas¬ 
ing. In the sixteen years from 180(i to 1822, it seems to have 
increased threefold. Even though a better system should be 
supposed to have then begun, it still appears, that in the six 
years from 1822 to 1828, both the commitments and con¬ 
victions had increased upwards of a fourth, an excess much 
beyond the increase of the population within the corresponding 
period. 

In whichever way it is considered, nothing can be more unsa- 
ti.sfactory than the present state of the criminal law in this 
country. Either no means at all, or at jeast none that are 
efficient, are taken to rescue the young and unwary from the 
snares of old and practised offenders. Young and old, after 
they are committed, are huddled and kept togetlier in such 
numbers, and for so long a period, before trial, that the prin¬ 
ciples and character of almost every one among them are irre¬ 
trievably ruined, whether they be afterwards convicted or not. 
Ue.sides this, vast numbers of persons convicted of trifling offences 
are sent to gaol by way of punishment, for whom that place has 
no terrors whatever. They are only fed and lodged, and, it is to 
be feared, confirmed in their evil habits, at the expense of the 
community; and the number of those w'ho are dragging on this 
miserable existence appears to be every year augmenting. Jtis, 
therefore, much to be wished, that, among the other improve¬ 
ments of which our criminal law is susceptible, means could 
be taken to prevent notorious criminals, either individually or 
collectively, from finding rest or receptacle in any quarter; and 
that, when persons are defined for trial, the trial should be a speedy 
one,—thus saving many from being corrupted ^^by bad example, 
and all of them from becoming, as they now are, a burden on the 
comities, to the ^aols of which they are committed. 

Taking leave of those measures wliich are calculated to raise 
or depress the moral character of the country, we shall pass on 
to some of a more tangible nature which affect its wealth—be- 
ginniiig w'ith the injury we suffer from our voluntary absentees. 
'Ehe swarms of English who, since the restoration of peace in 
1B15, have continued to flock to the continent, will be mentioned 
hereafter among the strangest memorabilia of modern history. N o 
rage ever seized such a proportion of person^ of all ranks in any 
other nation. The astonishment excited by their numbers and 
profusion on all the roads along which they passed, and the inter¬ 
course with them which has been brought about iti'jall those places 
w here they fi xed their residence, have, beyond afll doubt, caused 
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the country which sent them fiprth, and its habits, language, aiul 
literature, to be more closely and extensively studied than these 
ever were before. In addition to this, the splendour in which many 
of them liave been able to live, and the open and fearless manner 
in which most of them speak and act according to their own 
iancy and judgment, have, in the most refined parts of Europe, 
had a considerable iufiueuce on the tone and manners of society. 
Oil the other hand, they usually set out at first, and no small por¬ 
tion of them afterwards continue, less con>rersant wdth the language 
and affairs of the countries whicli they visit, than any other class of 
strangers. There is something ungracious or forbidding in their 
air and address, aqd assumption of superiority, not unfrequently 
much at variance with tlie intrinsic merits of the individual. Erom 
whatever cause it is, they do not amalgamate with the people among 
whom they live. They are found above, below, or apart from 
them,—very rarely associating with them on a friendly and equal 
footing. From this peculiarity of character and disposition, we 
doubt whether our absentees, with all the advantages and excel¬ 
lent qualities which many of them possess, have made themselves 
any where popular, and whether, upon the whole, they have not 
diminished, instead of increasing, the love and esteem previously 
felt for their country. 

If our absentees have not procured for us an accession of credit 
or luitiouul influence, we have indisputably lost by their expatria¬ 
tion in every other way. But few of them have gone abroad for 
tlie only legitimate objects of travelling. A certain number go 
for liealth, either of their own accord, or by desire of their physi¬ 
cians j and a larger proportion are urged away by economy, or, in 
other words, a desire to procure luxuries and accomplishments for 
themselves and families, which their fortunes will not enable them 
to command at home. By this means, they prevent themselves, 
until the end of a certain period, from descending to that station 
in life, which it wo»dd have been as well for themselves, and 
better for the community, had they been content to take at the be¬ 
ginning. The conduct of those who go for pleasure, and they are 
in reality by far the largest-portion of the whole, appears to us to 
deserve the severest reprehension. Many of tliem abandon the 
must important duties which, as landowners, magistrates, heads 
of families, or members of society, they can be culled on to per¬ 
form ; and most of them, instead of endeavouring to copy only 
Uio useful and elegant accomplishments of the people among 
whom they sojourned, have fallen into an imitation of othet 
qualifications, of more easy but much less honourable acquisi¬ 
tion. The firihest minds can hardly resist the contamination 
of continual bad cxaztiple, and no inconsiderable part of our 
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‘ absentees have departed from some of the most Important prin¬ 
ciples, both of condiltt and opinio^, in which they were brought 
lip. But it is not on this poim principally that absentees 
are here considered. If they had thought fit to transfer them¬ 
selves and their fortunes altogether to another land, they had 
a perfect right to do so; but while they continue to possess 
land or goods here, which have been secured at an enormous 
cost, it certainly seems unreasonable that they should be per¬ 
mitted to withdraw themselves from those burdens by which that 
security has heen purchased. The number of English settled in 
the Netherlands, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, is sup¬ 
posed to exceed one hundred thousand^ dra^dng from the country 
not less than fiwe millions annually,—a sum so large, that if, 
instead of being scattered among strangers, it were spent in 
the deserted halls and mansions oftthese islands, it w'ould ma¬ 
terially alleviate the distress with which we have been strug¬ 
gling. Whether any direct or indirect tax ought to be imposetl 
on those who reside out of the country for six months, or oiher 
limited time, we do not know; but we are confident that no ob¬ 
jection w^ould be made to almost any plan which could be devised 
to reach them. If no sucli plan can be discovered, that circum¬ 
stance will add one more to the other reasons which exist, for 
deliberately undertaking such a complete revision of oiir financial 
system, as shall bring down our prices to the level of our neigh¬ 
bours, which, if it could be effected, would at once put an end to 
absenteeism, as well us many still rhore heavy disadvantages. 

A subject, however, which even more deeply affects the country 
than the number of its absentees, is the state of the currency, 
which was put upon its present fooling by the 5yih Geo. III., 
c. 49, (commonly called the act for the return to payments in 
cash,) passed in the year 1819,—a measure which will probably 
be deemed herdafter one of the most adventurous that ever received 


the sanction of any legislature. Instead of entering into a detailed 
examination of any of the abstract questions respecting curiency, 
which have of late years €o much fatigued the public, we shall 
treat the act itself, and the prelimmary discussions w'hich took 
place, as matter of past history ; and after refreshing the recollec¬ 
tion of our readers with an outline of the views and arguments 
offered by the leading members of both houses,who supported and 


Opposed the measure, shall then content oufselves with trying to 
ascertain how far the assertions or anticipations of either party 
Have been verified or contradicted by subseq^^nt experience. 
Whether we could have carried on the.^& without resort¬ 
ing to the Bank Restriction Act of 1797V W^ ^oint which can 
never be conclusively determined. The Wnister by whom the 
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affairs of the state were then conducted, was possessed of such 
acknowledged integrity and resolution, tlmt he could never have 
been induced to resort la it, unless he liad believed it to be un« 
avoidable. Unavoidable or not, however, the shocks it has caused 
to pukdic and private credit, and the endless discussions to which 
it lias given rise, prove daily more and more clearly, that its in¬ 
troduction marks a lamentable epoch in our history. From the 
moment the Bank was released from the obligation of paying in 
gold, the depreciation of our currency, though for a good while 
scarcely perceptible, may be said to have begun. The paper of 
the Bank was issued freely; connnercial conridence, if it did not 
return before the Bank restriction was adopted, was at least con- 
hrnied by the measure ; and the continuance of Uie war compelled 
the government to make, ahd the prosperity of the country enabled 
its citizens to advance loans.^^ the depreciated currency, between 
the years 1793 and 1816, to an amount which will never cease la 
excite astonishment whenever they arc mentioned. The interest or 
principal of all these sums, we have since undertaken to discharge 
al the undepreciated standard. Tliis is not the only hardship to 
which those who have successively managed the finances of the 
country have obliged it to submit. For the sake of obtaining 
loans at somewhat lower interest than would otherwise have be¬ 
come payable, or of avoiding the appearance of borrowing at a 
higher rate of interest than that which the law allows in the case 
of private individuals, the nation has been made to come under 
an obligation to disburse vast sums which it never received, and, 
until payment of the principal, to paj' a very high rate of interest, 
which it is vain to expect it will ever be possible materially to reduce. 
In illustration of this, it may be mentionod, that a loan of thirty 
millions, in 3 per cent, stock, was inscribed in the books of the 
Bank in 1798, for which the public received only fifteen millions 
m tlie actual currency of the country. In case we should ever 
be able, therefore, we have contracted to pay twice as much 
as we received; and, until then,, we are obliged to pay actually 
6 per cent, interest for it, instead of 3, without the possibility of 
getting the rate diminished, until the ordinary rate of interest 
shall fall below 3 per cent., which is not likely soon to happen. 
It is true, that the terms of this loan were, perhaps, the hardest 
we ever were obliged to submit to; but on looking through 
the second table annexed to Dr. Hamilton’s Treatise on the 
National Debt,* it will be perceived that several others have been 
contracted, the conditions of which, on the part of the public,* 
M'cre very little more fovourable. Dr. Hamilton calculates^ 

‘that if the funde^'l^ contracted since the commencement of the 
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sev€n years’ war were paid off at par, the nation would pay above 
one hundred and thirty millions more than it ever received, which is 
more than one-third of the debt contracted The far greater part of 
this excess has arisen since the Avar of 1793, and almost the whole 
of it since 1780/* 

The accuracy of this W’ork has never been impeached; and it 
is w'ell worth while to examine the reasoning of the author, as 
well as the tables he has compiled, in order to perceive, so far 
as the debt is concerned, in how inexplicable and inconsistent a 
manner our financial affairs appear to have been conducted. 

But the disadvantages to which the country has been sub¬ 
jected, by the terms on which it has engaged to pay the prin¬ 
cipal or interest of its debt, become unimportant when com¬ 
pared with the elfects of the bill of 1819 for the resumption of cash 
payments. We entreat those who have time and opportunity, to 
peruse again the whole of the debates in parliament on that 
occasion. They are full of instruction, and will amply reward the 
labour of those who have the perseverance to travel through 
them. It w'ould be dlflicult to refer to any proposal which pro¬ 
ceeded less from any individual or party than the act in question. 
It passed almost by acclamation. Most of the members of both 
houses, who delivered their sentiments, did little else than compli¬ 
ment each other on their large and liberal views, and express their 
congratulations on the diffusion and triumph of the sound princi¬ 
ples of political economy. Could the same men be now assembled 
in the same place, to hear their own speeches repeated as they arc 
recorded, so man}' confident assertions have been refuted by the 
event, and so many persons, then high in reputation, appear, ex 
facie, to have misled thf»se who relied upon their reputation and ex¬ 
perience, that it would be very curious to observe the effect j)ro- 
duced upon them. It requires an effort to dissent from measures, 
the success oft^wdiicli is universally assumed to be certain, or to 
avow any hesitation about the soundness of principles which pass 
current among those who are reverenced as statesmen^ and for a 
pi'ofound acquaintance }yith the doctrines of political science. 
The result of this debate affords signal encouragement to the exer¬ 
cise of this firmness. Jf those w ho conscientiously differ from tlieir 
colleagues express the grounds of their opinion with honesty and 
temper, they wdll be respected, even if they be in the wrong, and, 
if they should eventually prove to be rights the public will make 
them ample, though tardy, amends. 

It does not appear that any petitions presented against 
the bill of 1819, except one from the merchants of Bristol,f 
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a second from the town of Leeds,* a third from the town of 
Halifax,t a fourth from the Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of England, J and a fifth from the merchants, bankers, and 
• traders of the city of London. ^ No resistance whatever appears 
to have been made to it in the House of Lords, unless the Earl of 
Lauderdale ought to be excepted. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Folke¬ 
stone, Alderman Heygate, and Mr. Hudson Gurney, spoke against 
it in the House of Commons. Mr. Western, and several other 
members whose names do not appear in the printed proceedings, 
also gave it their decided opposition. Trusting to the patience of 
our readers, in a matter the momentous importance of which to 
the interests of tl^e whole community is now appreciated, we shall 
proceed to recapitulate the chief arguments used by the speakers 
for and against the bill, in the language in which they themselves 
expressed them. 

Lord Liverpool, then at the head of the government, said— 

‘ The next question to which he had to call attention was, as to 
the expediency and practicability of returning to the ancient stan¬ 
dard of value. Policy, good faith, and common honesty, called on the 
state to return to the ancient standard, if possible. It might be said, 
that the debts to the public cx'editor were contracted when the country 
was under different circiimstaiu^es; ))ut such an argument would apjdy 
at all times. The engagement was to pay according to a certain stan¬ 
dard ; and those who engaged to do so were bound by that engage¬ 
ment, if they meant to act honestly. But the consequence of departing 
from that standard w^as not only objectionable between the state and 
the individual—it must also operate botw'een every individual debtor 
and creditor in the country. It was impossible, in either case, to enter 
into calculations of individual loss or gain. Those who entered into 
the engagement, did so at tlieir own' risk ; and the state, having made 
or authorised the contract, was bound to see it fulfilled, without 
reference to those who had benefited or tliose who had lost. But was 
this practicable ? He was prepared to show that fhis was not only 
practicable, but that no practical inconvenience could arise from the 
adoption of the principle he reccmvmendedJ^\ 

Lord Grenville, after admitting the depreciation of paper 
had been nearly one-third, and the loss to all classes of the com¬ 
munity, who held it, nearly to that amount,and after having 
detailed at great length the evils of a fluctuating standard, pro¬ 
ceeded thus:— 

* He saw no reason for supposing that even the payment at present 
of the bank-note at par would produce any serious eml: the utmost 
loss would be three per cent. This he did not conceive a serious object- 
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tion; for at a time when it would have been thought sacrilege that 
the bank should ever suspend its payments, there were frequent fluc¬ 
tuations in value, to the amount of five per^^ent., without any serious 
evil. Why, then, was the loss of three per cent, objected to as an • 
insuperable difficulty ? His opinion, indeed, had been, that cash pay*- 
ments might have been safely resumed at the end of this year/* 

Mr, Peel, who, as chairman of the committee appointed to 
investigate the afiairs of the bank, brought forward the bill in the 
House of Commons, said— 

‘ that his mind was relieved from considerable anxiety, in the difficult 
and laborious task which he was induced to undertake, by the con¬ 
current opinion of the gentlemen with whom he acted in the committee, 
and the great respectability of the evidence upon which that opinion 
was founded. He was free to say that, in consequence of that evidence 
and the discussions upon it, his opinion with regard to tliis question 
had undergone a material cliange. He was ready to avow, without 
shame or remorse, that he went into the Committee with a vciy dif¬ 
ferent opinion from that which he at present entertained ;,jfor his 
views of the subject were most materially dilFereiit when lie voted 
against the resolutions brought forward, in ISl 1, by Mr. Horner, as 
chairman of the bullion committee/ 

He afterwards went on to say, that— 

* after the repeated declarations of parliament that it was advisable 
that the bank should, at the earliest possible period, resume casli pay¬ 
ments, he had hoped that the only points necessary for them to proceed 
to on that night, would be to fix on the period when the restriction 
should cease, and to adopt the most feasible mode of carrying their 
intention into effect. But it was impossible for him to conceal from 
himself that new and extraordinary opinions had been promulgated, 
which, if the house were^ prepai:ed to act on them, must inevitably 
lead to an indefinite suspension of cash payments/t 

Mr, Peel adds a little afterwards— 

* It was therefoA absolutely necessary, in the outset, that parliament 
should make up its mind on this point, whether a metallic standard 
of value should or should not be resorted toand after an experience 
of twenty-two years, it was jn his mind impossible that any considerate 
man should hesitate upon that question, or upon the expediency of 
returning to the ancient system of fixing upon some standard of 
value.'J 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer says— « 

‘ The proposition for altering the standard could afford only a 
momentary advantage; and its fallacy had been sufficiently exposed by 
^his honourable friend/§ 

Mr, Ricardo said— 


t fbid. p. 677/ 
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‘ The difficulty was only that of raising the currency three ccnL 
in value {hear! hear!)\ and who could doubt that» even m those 
states in which the currency was entirely metallic, it often suffered a 
variation equal to this, without inconvenience to the public ? {hear /) 
His particular reason for supporting the measure under consideration 
Avas this:—By withdrawing paper, so as to restore the note to its 
bullion value, (an alteration, by-the-by, of only three per cent.) the 
House Avould have done all that was required.' He subsequently 
added, ‘ He would venture to state that, in a rcryfew ^oeekSi all alarm 
would he forgoUcn ; and at the end of the year we should all be jwr- 
prised to reflect^ that any alarm had ever prevailed at a prospect of a 
variation of three per cent, in the value of the circulating medium.'* 

Having quotcd*tho chief arguments ami opinions urged on one 
side of the question, wo aliall now transcribe some of the most 
remarkable passages in the petitions presented, and speeches 
delivered, on the other, 

T^he petition of the merchants, bankers, and traders of the city 
of London, which was presented to the House of Lords on the 
21st of May, sets forth— 

‘ That your petitioners have reason to apprehend, that measures 
are in contemplation with reference to the resumption of cash pay* 
merits l)y the Bank of England, which, in the opinion of your peti¬ 
tioners, will, as they humbly submit to your Lordships, tend to a forced, 
precipitate, and highly injurious contraction of the circulating medium 
of the country. TJiat the consequences of such contraction will, as 
your petitioners liumbly conceive, be to add to the burden of the 
public debt; greatly to increase the pressure of the taxes ; to lower 
the value of all landed and commercial property 5 seriously to affect 
both public and private credit; to embarrass and reduce all the ope¬ 
rations of agriculture, manufactures, and eommerce ; and to throw 
out of employment a great proportion of the industrious and labouring 
classes of the cornniunity.' t 

The representation made by the governor and directors of the 
Bank of England to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, contains 
expressions very much to the same eflfcct- 

* The directors,' they say, ‘ being thus obliged to extend their 
views, and embrace the interests of the w^hole community, in their 
consideration of this measure, cannot but feel a repugnance, however 
involuntaiy, to pledge themselves in approbation of a system which, 
in their opinion, in all its great tendencies and operations, concerns 
the country in generai more than the immediate interests of the Bank,’ 

• . . , \They feel it their bounden and imperious duty to 

state their sentiments thus explicitly in the first instance to his* 
Majesty's ministera on this subjfect, that a tacit consent and con¬ 
currence at this jioixcture may not, at some future j)eriod, be con- 

— ■ ■ . 
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straed into a previous implied sanction, on their part, of a system 
which they cannot but consider fraught with very great uncertainty 

and risk/* 

Sir Robert Peel, on presenting Uie petition of the city of 
London, 

‘ begged the House would pay particular attention to the petition 
which he now held in his hand. It was one of no common character, 
but that of a great and important body, all of the first respectability, 
praying that those resolutions which were intended to be submitted to 
the House might not be carried into effect. He begged leave to state 
his opinion, that the petitioners were the best judges of such a 
measure. He would add, also, that although they were intimately 
connected with all that concerned the welfare of the country, the 
most experienced men, and the best qualified from their connexion 
with our own manufactures and commerce, yet they had not been 
examined by the committee. He hoped, therefore, that before a 
measure so destructive of the commercial interests of the country was 
passed, (and when he said that, honourable members would conclude 
every other interest to be combined with those, and go alOfag with 
them,) the House w'ould pause awhile, in order to collect that infor¬ 
mation whicJi they so particularly wanted. In looking at the reports 
which had been published on the subject, he must say that the wit¬ 
nesses were not men likely to give any information to Government — 
not men acquainted toilh the state of the country—the last men %vho 
should have been questioned^ if Government wanted to arrive at the 
merits of the ca?e/t 

Other speakers expressed theinstdves not more favourably to the 
plan proposed by Government. Lord Folkestone urged strongly 
the injustice of returning to the old standard, after so much debt 
had been contracted under the new.J; Alderman Ileygate also 
strongly dissented, and concluded by declaring that, 

‘ in what he had said, he had been actuated solely by a deep and solemn 
conviction, that/hose who had studied this subject had been guided 
too much by theory, and too little by practice. Let the House con¬ 
sider what the nation had suffered, and what burdens it was then 
bearing. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney se*ems to have spoken shortly ; but some 
of his observations are more than ordinarily pointed and remark¬ 
able, After noticing tliat the quotations made by Mr. Peel 
from Lord Liverpool’s book on Coins, with respect to the suc¬ 
cessive restorations of the coinage in the ^tinies of Edward L, 
Elizabeth, and William HI., were inapplicable to the present 
because those monarchs had none or a filling debt, he pro¬ 
ceeded th us : — .. 
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* He could not but adhere to the opinion he had expressed before, 
that the reatriction had been caused by the growth of the national 
debt to an araourit at which it could not be borne at the old values— 
that the remunerative price of every production had necessarily in¬ 
creased under increased taxation. The Government, at the peace, 
Jiad, in his opinion, most wisely put forth an excellent silver coinage, 
whicii was satisfactory to every body, cutting the pound troy into 
OOj. instead of 62 .?.; and he believed, in his conscience, that if they 
had only put forth the sovereign at 21.?. instead of 20.?., we should 
have heard of none of those revulsions, and difficulties, and alarms— 
that it would have been a measure of equal and substantial justice: 
and that all we liave seen, and all we have sulFered from these 
repeated fliictaati«ug of credit, and consequent derangement of the 
saleable price of all commodities, was to be attributed to this erro¬ 
neous determination—that an ounce of gold should, under the taxation 
of a debt of eight hundred millions, pass for no more than SL 175 . lOl^d, 
happen what might. The honourable member for Portarlington had 
stated the present difference to be only three per cent., hut that 
merely proved the depression of price in all other articles; and it 
must be obvious that, under this depression, we could not go on. 
Instead of three per cent.^ he feared we must calculate whether our 
farmers and rnmnfariarers could afford to drop twenty per cent.upoyt. 
their pricc'iy and yet pay their laxes^ their ivorkmeriy and their rents,* 
Mr. Gurney concludes thus :—‘ The question before the committee is, 
whether they shall adopt resolutions, which, shift the matter as you 
may, come to this—AVill you at tliis moment indefinitely increase the 
weiyht of your taxaiioiiy and diminish the means of hearing ity by 
cramping your present circulation, witliout the immediate substitu¬ 
tion of a better in its place, and thus forcibly bear down your prices, 
to the certainty of producing an embarrassment and distress of 
which it is not easy to foresee the issue?’ * • 

I'wo other aullioritics remain to be adduced, dift'ering most 
widely in every one respect—except that both corroborate tlie 
apprehensions by which the opponents of the mdhsure professed 
to be actuated. Lord Castlercagh, though he acted with the Go- 
utirnmcnt, yet took occasion to observe that— 

‘ It was worge than idle to hold out the hope of low prices that 
would follow, unless at the same time a remunerating price was 
secured to all the other classes of tlie community who kept the 
labourmg men in employment. Any measure that would deprive the 
employers of that remuneration, must in a short time destroy the hope 
of low prices to tlu» poor. The advantage would be temporary. 
Distress and misery must follow, and the z'esult would be a delusion 
on the country.’! . * 

The next is no less worthy of attention than any of 
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wish for the continuance of such a privilege. But the return to 
a fixed standard of value, and to fix what that standard shall be, 
are so entirely different questions, that it seems impossible they 
should ever be confounded. The real difficulty consisted in fixing 
on the standard. Whether the old ora new standard should have 
been pitched upon, ought to have depended, one should think, 
upon the length of time during which the depreciation had con-^ 
tinned; the extent to which the depreciation had proceeded ; the 
increase in the value of gold and silver; the increase of debt 
which had taken place during its continuance; and the conditions, 
express or implied, under which that debt was contracted. 

At the time when the bill for the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments was introduced into the houje of commons, the sus¬ 
pension of them had lasted for two and twenty years, and 
its provisions did not secure their complete resumption till four 
years afterwards. These two and twenty years formed a period 
by no means inconsiderable in duration, and infinitely more 
important, on account of the variety and magnitude of the trans¬ 
actions which had been begun and carried on during its pro¬ 
gress. They, perhaps, exceeded in number, and certainly in value, 
all those in which the people of this country had been engaged 
during the whole antecedent periods of their history. The severe 
injury which the suspension of cash payments intlicted at first, hud 
in a great measure ceased, or been forgotten ; and whatever people’s 
abstract opinions might he^ they had, in the management of their 
affairs, conformed to the course of things which had gradually 
become established. In such circumstances, it seems to have 
been extremely hazardous to make any change in a currency, to 
which the body of the 'people had become accustomed, and with 
reference to w hich by far the greatest part of their family, com¬ 
mercial, and public contracts and arrangements had been made 
and executed. * 

The degree to which the depreciation had gone, or at which 
it stood, at the discussion of the bill, appears to be even more 
material than the length'of its continuance. It unfortunately 
happens, that neither the state of the foreign exchanges, a com¬ 
parison between the mint and market price of gold, or any 
other means yet specified, clearly and satisfactorily ascertain this 
point, and to the want of some such criterion much of the dif¬ 
ference of opinion which prevailed will fee •found to have been 
^owing, Mr. llicardo and the members of the gdvernment insisted 
that the rise which the bill would cause in value of money 
W'ould not exceed 3, or at the utmost 5, per cent. Their oppo¬ 
nents all declared that, taking it even at jl^ Ihighe^ of these 
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sums^ it was much underrated, but they did not agree among 
thenisolves with respect to its exact amount. It was estimated 
by various persons at 5, 6, 8, and 10 percent. By the member 
for Ipswich the depreciation was alleged, we know not on what 
authority, to have at one period reached even 3() per cent. The 
most general persuasion wduch then prevailed, and still continues 
to prevail, among those who disapprove of the act, is that the 
depreciation amounted to about 25 per cent. It would have been 
i<Ue to expect the two parties in this controversy either to agree 
or approximate, when they differed so widely about the main fact 
upon which all their reasonings proceeded. A measure might 
be wise, if the de^rc<iatioi,i amounted only to S per cent,, which 
became doubtful if it reached 5 per cent., and would generally 
have been pronounced dan*gerous, or impracticable, if it had been 
known to extend to five times that amount. The government and 
parliament, therefore, ought to have spared no time or pains to col¬ 
lect and communicate all the information they could on the subject; 
and the readiness with which they trusted to the few speculative 
witncvsses examined before the committee, must be numbered, 
w^e apprehend, among the greatest oversights which they com¬ 
mitted. 

Another fact, nearly •equally important, and to which no atten¬ 
tion was paid during any part of the parliamentary discussions, 
was, that the value of gold and silver had been, for u number of 
years, rising even more rapidly than that of paper hud been falling. 
It appears, from a note sent by Mr. Jacob to Mr. Tooke,* that, 
from I BOO to IB 10, the average annual supply of gold and silver, 
from the Spanish and Portuguese mines of America, amounted to 
47,061,000 dollars, while their annual average amount, from 1810 
to IB21, was slated first by Mr. Jacob at 16,036,000, and after¬ 
wards reduced by him to 12,000,00)0 dollars. It is urged by Mr. 
Mundell, in tw'o very ingenious tracts,f that this ^defalcation has 
had a material effect on prices, both in this country and other parts 
of Europe. It may be as difficult to fix the extent of the rise in 
the value of gold and silver, which this falcation has occasioned, 
as the depreciation in our currency which followed the Bank restric¬ 
tion act of 1797 . One thing, however, is plain enough—as this 
defalcation is said by a man so well informed as Mr. Jacob to 
amount to no less than three-fourths of the whole produce of the 
chief supplies of the precious metals, it cannot fail to diminish our 
confidence hi the wisdom of the scheme for returning to cash pay- 


• Tooke, on Hig-h arid Low Prices, 2d cd., |).380. 
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ments in 1819, that a circumstance so materially and directly bear¬ 
ing upon that measure, was either unknown or disregarded. 

The amount of our existing debt is another circumstance which 
the supporters of the return to the old standard of currency equally 
neglected. When Mr. Peel quoted, in its defence, certain pas¬ 
sages from the treatise of Lord Liverpool, relating to the restric¬ 
tions of the currency in the reigns of Edward I,, Elizabeth, and 
WiJIiiuu III., at the two first of which periods there w^as no debt at 
all, and at the last its amount w'as extremely trifling, he must have 
(lone so inadvertently. He could not possibly mean, that the rise 
which the act'would occasion would be confined to the gold and 
silver currency thronghoul the kingdom. Every individual, wdio has 
directed any part of bis attention to the subject, will admit that, 
whatever alteration the bill should make in the currency, must, of 
necessity, extend equally to the whole mass of the national 
debt. The error of those who countenanced the bill of 1819, 
was, that they never told the legislature or the country, plainly 
and distinctly, what its practical effects would be. As the 
unredeemed debt then amounted to eight hundred millions, if 
the passing of the bill raised the value of money 3 per cent., that 
would create an addition to the national debt of twenty-four mil¬ 
lions,—if of 5 per cent., it w^ould then moffnt up to forty. Surely 
these sums are sufficient additions to the burdens of the country, 
to require an exact statement of their nature and amount, before 
they are laid upon it. If, however, It be true, as the opponents 
of the bill alleged, and is still generally believed,* that the depre¬ 
ciation amounted to no less than pci cent.; then the return 
to cash payments added at once two hundred millions to the 
national debt,—betweon eight and ten millions annually to the 
interest paid upon it—and about eight millions more by the en¬ 
hancement of the other taxes, l^he sums arc So large, and tlie 
consequences striking, that one is constantly "afraid of falling 
into miscalculations, w’here it is so desirable they should be 
avoided. Supposing, liow^evcr, that 25 per cent, is considerably 
beyond the extent of the alteration which the resumption of cash 
payments actually produced—that circumstance can hardly be 
said to alter the responsibility of the advisers of the measure. 
When the national debt is so enormous that every 1 per cent,, 
which is added to the value of the currency, adds substantially 
no less than eight luillions to the pringipar of the national 
debt, and between three and four hundred thousand pounds 
•annually to the amount of the interest, it behof^d them, as men of 
business and experience, to have been certain, almost to demon- 
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stratioU) of the exact extent of tlie risk the country ran, before they 
permitted any tampering with so nice and dangerous a subject. 

We cannot help thinking that the legislature ought also to have 
looked more narrowly than it did into the conditions, express 
or implied, under which the debt was contracted. No casuistry 
can bo more odious than that which strives to absolve individuals 
or communities from the fulfilment of the engagements they have 
undertaken. But wc confess it appears to us that the obligation of 
the country to pay the principal and interest of its debt in the 
ancient standard, has been assumed a great deal too easily. It is 
very true, tliat at the first suspension of cash payments, the strongest 
declarations were ryude of the intention of the Oovernmcnl to re¬ 
turn to them as soon as possible,—and that similar declarations 
were frequently renewed by the adiuiiuslrations which succeeded. 
But wc do not believe that any guarantee was ever given or in¬ 
tended, that the jn incipal or interest of any particular loan should 
be paid in the old or any other standard. It would have been op¬ 
pressive on the part of the lender to have exacted such a stipulation, 
and irrational on the part of the borrower to have coiiscatod to it. 
Nearly five hundred and fifty millions out of eight hundred, that is 
to say, almost three-fourths of the whole unredeemed debt, were 
advanced in the de[>rediated currency. We are persuaded, that 
those who contracted for successive loans during the war, as well 
as those who became the purchasers of portions of them afterwards, 
nevt‘r gave themselves a moment’s concern about the currency in 
which the principal or intei'cst was to be satisfied. One cannot 
help wondering to see legislators and meu of experience gravely 
talking as if every purchaser or speculator in the fuixis had 
constantly kept before his eyes some actiRil binding agreement, 
with respect to the resumption of cash payments, which could 
have been enforced in a court of justice. There is not the 
slightest ground for such an assumption. Tliose who bought in 
and sold out, took their chance of what might happen. They 
trusted that no change would be made lightly or dishonestly, and 
the creditor of every government know^t that he can get no more 
effectual assurance. 

With those who advanced the two hundred and fifty millions of 
debt contracted before the Bank Restriction Act passed, the case 
is different* ^If they could have been distinguished, they had an 
undoubted right to -be"paid in the currency in which their 
money .was advanced. But as they could not now be discovered 
—as they formed but a fourtli of the national creditors—^aiid as 
they or their succefesors had reconciled themselves to the new order 
of tilings wbiob had arisen, it seems more reasonable that they 
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should have remained on the level of their brethren to which they 
had been gradually reduced and long accustomed, than that all the 
holders of national stock should have been raised jper saltum to an 
ancient and forgotten standard. We by no means wish to postpone 
the interest of the lender to that of the borrower. They are in¬ 
variably and indissolubly connected. But it can never be for the 
benefit of a creditor, by altering the standard of the debt, and by 
exacting the payment of the interest for a certain number of years 
in the new standard, to reduce the debtor to such distress, that the 
full payment of either principal or interest in future may become 
hopeless or extremely uncertain. 

We cannot quit the subject without observing with that un¬ 
feigned respect which is due to the character and station of those 
by whom the bill was introduced, anrf the ability and experience 
of many of those by whom it was supported, that they seem to have 
had a very inadequate perception of the consequences of what 
they were doing. Impelled by extravagant feelings of honour on 
the one hand, and misled by abstract maxims of political economy 
on the other, they precipitately took a step of which no man can 
foretel the issue. We had always understood, that one of the last 
things w ith which a practical statesman would wish to intermeddle, 
was the currency; and that, if it had unfortunately been meddled 
with once, the next best tiling to be done was, not to meddle with 
it again. As a new standard confessedly more or less lower than the 
old had been introduced, we think, on the strength of the general 
rule, it was incurring an unnecessary risk to endeavour to return 
to the oltl. Our apprehensions of the consequences of such a 
return have been greatly aggravated by the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the present‘Case, to which we have already adverted ; 
and they are still further confirmed by a consideration of the different 
ways in which the revolutionary war afl’ected us and our conti¬ 
nental neighbours. With them, the existing generation was 
thinned by the sword ; and the produce of their fields, and 
savings of their industry, w'ere consumed by the military exac¬ 
tions of a victorious en^my. Those who survived the struggle, 
found themselves poor, but corrected and instructed by adversity, 
and comparatively unembarrassed. With us it was quite other¬ 
wise. Notwithstanding the exertions w'e made, our country 
scarcely ever saw an enemy. Our fleets and aimies were main¬ 
tained by enormous successive loans, contracted during the sus¬ 
pension of cash payments, the interest of which the monopoly 
' of manufactures and commerce enjoyed by our predecessors 
enabled them easily to pay; while the whole weight of the 
burden, principal and interest, has, with diminished resources, 
been entailed upon us. Whatever 
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Whatever weight may be due to these arguments, it seems now 
to be superseded by the stronger authority of experience. The 
act has now passed upwards of ten years, and the whole course 
of subsequent events has blasted the hopes indulged by its friends, 
and verified the fears expressed by its opponents, Since the 
date of its enactment, it will be found that the seasons of de¬ 
pression have followed one another in unusually quick succes¬ 
sion. They have visited other countries also no doubt, but 
nothing short of the mos^ determined adherence to tlieoretical 

* We shall transcribe, on this head, a short passage from one of the woiks named ai 
the head of this article—the Political Fragments of Mr. Forsyth. From many of 
the views put forth in th'»t singular jiroduction we wholly dissent j but the vigour and 
sagacity of mind displayed in it command respect. The author is unquestionably a 
man oi extraordinary talents, ^of extensive observation and experience, and expresses, 
even where wc can neither adopt his conclusions nor approve the tone of his lan¬ 
guage, opinions too largely embraced to be regarded otherwise than with serious 
attention 

‘ The consequences were more ruinous than would have been produced by a landing 
of 100,000 French in arras upon our shores, Wellington, backed by British heart's, anil 
British arms, would have driven the enemy back into the ocean, with a loss to us, no 
doubt, of many valuable lives, and with damage to various corn-fields ; but the pecuniary 
damage would have been liberally paid to individuals, without imposing any serious bur¬ 
den on the nation ; and as to the loss of lives, it is certain that no great people were over 
permanently weakened by the fall of brave men in the arms of victory. Assuredly Bri¬ 
tain was not weakened by the train of victories which ended in the battle of Waterloo, 
although many ot the mobt gallant of her sons lie in those bloody fields. But the etteef 
of the cash-payment bill was, that the paper which had previou.sly passed for money was 
called in, whereby money was made scarce. Every holder of commodities found the 
price of them sunk from a guinea to fourteen shillings, and no market at that price. If 
a mercliant held goods bought for 20,000/. he lost 7000/. If he could not pay Ids debts 
alter such a loss, he became bankrupt, was thrown out of employment, and the benefit 
of his .skill and experience were lost to his family and the community. If he could pay 
the loss, Ids means and credit were so far crippled, and he was reduced to dUlress and 
diflicidties. Every farmer found his crop depreciated^bove a third, while bis len' 
remained the same. He paid while lie could, and then fell into bankruptcy. The na 
tional taxes were in effect augmented above a third. Every debtor iound his tlobl 
augmented in the same proportion, while his means of payment were diminished. It was 
proved to a committee of the House of Commons in IB 18, that in^general, by debts, 
mortgages, provisions to children, &c. proprietors in England are in debt to tlie amount 
of half their rentals. Well, a proprietor had 3000/, a-year; his income, deducting all 
burdens, was 1500/.; but by this bill his rental was reduced to one-tliird, that is to 
iiOOO/. His burdens, however, of 1500/. remained ; so lie was reduced at once to 500/., 
or even to less. He found it impossible instantly to diltnisshis whole servants and reduce 
his establishment. The consequence wa.'^, that he speedily fell into difficulties and dis* 
credit; his debts augmented; and if his estate was not or could not instantly be sold, he 
was reduced to permanent embarrassment; was placed under trust, ultimately ruined, 
and his family degraded from their place in society. The miseiy—the mortification— 
the bitter grief and concealed wretchedness thus created in tlie most respectable classes 
of the community, were beyond calculation. After an inefllectual struggle with their 
fate, numbers of valuable men, of proud spirit, sunk into the grave, crushed by the most 
cruel of all diseases, a broken heart. On the other band, the common people, deprived 
of employment and bread, sought refuge in exile, or barely existed amidst starving fami- ’ 
lies. Temporary revivals of trade occurred only to terminate ia a relapse into poverty.” 
^Forsjfilt, p. 33*^7^ ^ , , 
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opinions can persuade any person of extensive observation to 
deny that they have fallen with redoubled severity upon us. 
They prevailed among the agriculturists during the whole of 
1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822. They were suspended during 
1823, 1824, and 1825, by the issue of bank paper and the 
rage foi' sjjcculation, but recommenced before the year 1826; and 
the depression of all the great interests of the country, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial, has continued unintcmipted ever 
since. It is difticult to suppose that an evil operating so steadily, 
M'idely, and powerfully, should proceed from any but correspond¬ 
ing causes; and \vc acknowledge we can see none so powerful 
as the restoration of the currency. Should the South American 
mines, by the employment of larger capital, or improved modes 
of working, become uinisually produttive, a fall in the value of 
gold and silver may take place, somewhat similar to what oc¬ 
curred on their first discovery, and by that means relief may be 
received from a very unexpected quarter; but this event is so un¬ 
certain, that no dependence can be placed upon it. Our per¬ 
suasion is, that the reconsideration of the subject of the currency, 
however it may be discountenanced and delayed, wall force itself 
ultimately upon the legislature, and on that account cannot be 
entertained too early. It is, indeed, our conviction, that to make 
any change effectual, it must be expeditions. Sliould the country in 
the present proud and expanded state of its possessions, commerce, 
wealth, influence, and connexions, ever begin to languish and decay, 
no human power will ever restore it to its pristine glory again. 
Placed as w^e now^ are, no palliatives will answer the purpose. 
Clerks and petty officers may be dismissed, partial reductions may 
be made in the interest of the public funds, and all sorts of small 
economy may be practised. Such savings, when seasonable and 
judicious, arc much to be commended. Besides this, returns of 
transient and j)artial prosperity, it is to be hoped, will intervene 
to dispel the gloom; but for all this, unless the produce,of 
the mines of gold and silver becomes trebled or quadrupled 
in comparison of what it has lately been, or unless the standard 
of the currency undergoes revision, we do not see how the dis¬ 
tresses of tlie country can meet wdlh any decided or permanent 
abatement. 

Having said so much oil the bill for the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments, it will not be necessary to dwell uponJ^he nomerous and pro¬ 
longed debates which took place in parliament, in 1826, on the pro- 
, posed witlulrawment of one and two pound notes from circulation. 
The supporieis of the bill of 1819 alleged that this was only a 
necessary consequence of the former measure f while its adver- 

a • saries 
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saries insisted that it would aggravate all the evils which the 
former had occasioned. 

‘ If, Sir/ said Mr. Canning, ‘ on the present occasion I am 
for withdrawing, within a limited period of tinie, the one-pound 
notes from circulation, it is not from the mere love of theory, 
but because I have seen it practically proved, in the experience 
of years which have elapsed since the Bullion Committee sat, that 
the circulation of the small notes cannot coexist with a metallic 
currency;—that it would have no considerable practical effect, 
and would produce no material'derangement in any of the great 
interests of the country; and that the apprehensions of some 
persons, that the wjthdrawment of one and two pound notes Avould 
cramp circulation and lower produce^ were of the most visionary 
kind.'^ * 

Mr, Atiwood, whose speech was perhaps the ablest of all those 
delivered in opposition t# the measure, contended, that 

* the plain solution of these difficulties, and of all the distress of the 
country, was, in fact, no other than this—that the government was 
engaged in attempts to fix upon the country a standard of value dif¬ 
ferent from that in which its debts, and taxes, and engagements of 
all kinds, public and private, had been formed/t And in conclusion, 

* urged the House most earnestly, and his Majesty’s ministers 
more particularly, to pauSe in the measures they were pursuing. 
Qt'ealcr interests depended on those measures than they dreamed of^ 
and weightier events loould folloiv them. In every step which they 
took, tlie ground before and around was beset with dangers, of the 
character and nature of which they had shown an entire ignorance. 
He urged them to call to mind, that whole series of eri'ors which had 
characterised every measure parliament had Jiitherto taken on this 
subject, and the calamities all but fatal which had followed them; 
from tliat first and portentous law of the year 1797, adopted by par¬ 
liament in utter ignorance of its character, without being accom- 
paniirds^th any one measure calculated to provide against the evils 
obviously calculated to flow from it, down to these present measures, 
which, in equal ignorance of their character, were now proposed to 
parliament. What spectacle had they exhibited to the country in 
1819, when, passing that law, they had talked of a fall of prices of 
three or four per cent., and of difficulties only to be smiled at, and 
of setting that question at rest for ever ; and had boasted of the 
unanimity of a vote, by which, amidst disorder approaching to tumult, 
and violence unbecominj^ the character of a grave and deliberative 
assembly, they then adopted a law which had put at hazard the 
safety of the government, and had shaken the security of the empire 
to its base. He desired his Majesty’s ministers to look back to those 
declarations, which, m recently a s the latter part of the last session, 

♦ Hau«ar<l*s Parliaraentary Debates, New Series, vol xiv. p. 178an4^22. 
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they had made in a body, without necessity;—that under no circum¬ 
stances of misfortune or distress, which it was possible to conceive, 
would they ever again consent to the restriction of cash payments at 
the Bank. He now desired them to call to mind those declarations, 
and asked them, how long those solemn declarations were held firm? 
would they now repeat them ? If the recollection of all the errors, 
dangers and sufferings, which had distinguished all their measures drk 
this subject, did not infce caution at least into his Majesty’s minis** 
ters, though it miglit fail to give them wisdom, there remained no 
hope for the country while its interests were in their hands. The 
plain and undeniable explanation of their situation, he repeated, was 
this;—They had relieved the distress of 1822 by forcing notes into 
the circulation ; in 1825, Mr. Peel's hill drove tfiese notes back upon 
the issues. The increased amount df every description of paper 
money, which had followed the increased issues of the Bank, were of 
necessity to be drawn back also, when the notes of the Bank on 
which they were founded were withdra\^n. The demand on the 
Bank for gold and reduction of its paper commenced in 1824. Early 
in 1825 the work of reduction commenced. Pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments immediately followed, and kept pace Muth the reduction of the 
issues of the Pank, till, in December, the failure of the London, and 
then of the country bankers, produced the panic. How had it been 
stopped ? By issuing again an increased amount of Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes. But that issue could not be permanently maintained. It 
was incompatible with Mr. Peel’s bill. Here now as formerly lay the 
source of their embarrassments. High prices and an abundant circu¬ 
lation were necessary, but neither cou id exist permanently in con¬ 
junction with the low price of gold, which this bill attempted to fix. 
This was the source of all their difficulties ; and all measures of 
relief founded on othw: views, as would those which were now pro¬ 
posed, would lead them only to evils more complicated and to greater 
dangers*.' 

Whether tlus enactment of 1826 has added to the present distresses 
of the country, and M'liether even now it be practicable to exclude 
one and two pounds from circulation, after the public had been so 
much accustomed to thep, are problems which we shall not attempt 
to settle. There are, liowever, some circumstances connected with 
its introduction which rather move suspicion as to its wisdom. 

It has been conhdeiuly alleged, that the amount of one and two 
pound notes outstanding on the 5th of April, 1829, when the cir- 
culauon of them ceased, reached two (if three) times the sum 
at which they had been calculated by the authors and approvers of 
the enactment of 1826. If this be true, it diminishes pro tanto 
the contidence which might have been repos^din the judgment 
and knowledge of those who proposed that WaSme. Ihe invec- 

♦ HadsardU Parliamentary Debates, New Series, vokxiv, p. 3l4. 
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tives, too, which M^ere directed in parliament by some members^of 
the government against country bankers, at this time, would seem 
to have been unjustifiably vehement and indiscriminate. Besides 
diis, the bill was brought forward at a season when popular 
clamour, which on this occasion was more than usually unreason¬ 
able, j)recluded all chance of full anti fair inquiry on the subject. 
Very little reflection will be sufficient to show, that the bankers 
who issued small notes, were neither the authors nor chief pro¬ 
moters of the calamity which then overtook the country—that it is 
more surprising to see how many of them withstood than how many 
yielded to the shock—and that the dividends paid by the whole 
body of those who stopped, may be most advantageously contrasted 
with the sums recovered frpm the same number of merchants or 
traders reduced, at or about the same period, to similar circum¬ 
stances. We have not the smallest inclination to conceal or palliate 
the fraud and imprudence which some of them committed \ but no¬ 
tions were then vented, respecting country bankers and banking in 
general, of the wildest and most visionary nature. Some proposed 
that no private bankers should be allowed to issue notes at all; 
others imagined that bankers could put any quantity of paper into 
circulation, at their own will and pleasure ; and it was very generally 
suggested, that bankers ought to have stock standing in their 
names to the full amount of the notes they issued. ^ lo the last 
proposal we confess ourselves extremely hostile. There wmild 
be no end to the flood of legislation and discussion it would let 
in ; and besides this, it would add largely to the influence of the 
Government, by permitting it to interfere further (wbicli it already 
does too much) in matters which it neither can nor ought to ma¬ 
nage. The legislature ought to affbrd full opportunity to all the 
King’s subjects to adopt the best mode of torniing banks and 
conducting banking (which implies an important clmnge as to the 
law of partnership), and to take care that no notes aie issued but 
8iu.li as are payable in cash on demand ; but bejond this neither 
ministers nor parliament ought to interfere. I he rest must be 
done by the people themselves ; whatever else is altempted by 
their rulers will soon be felt to be inconvenient instead of useful. 

The truth is, whatever may be wished or expected, the advan¬ 
tages of a paper currency cannot be enjoyed without Us dis¬ 
advantages ; and its greatest disadvantage is, that it is subject to 
shocks and panics frfctn which a metallic currency is exempt. 
The more prevalent the use of paper becomes, whether in the 
shape of bank or of bills, it is to be expected that these 
alarms will more frequent and injurious. But, trying as 

these emergencies it is possible that the danger arismg from 
the extreme restriction of paper may be stjU greater, nhile tjc 
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Supply of gold and silver from tlie American mines has been 
reduced to a lliird or fourth of what it was, the commerciaj 
Wnsactions of Europe, and particularly of this country, have 
^lUgmented in a counter-proportion. If in these circumstances 
paper money were not to be resorted to, prices would fall, until 
trade was either stopped altogether, or a convulsion ensued as 
violent as any which the most extravagant issue of paper money 
could occasion. We believe, then, the free use of paper money at 
present to be not only unavoidable,* but iticalculably beneficial. At 
the same time, we must take the evil wdth the good. Paper cur¬ 
rency allows a facility for speculation which a metallic currency does 
not; and wben, from the folly of traders themselves, or an unforeseen 
change of markets, a crash comes, we oy^ght not to be lost in amaze¬ 
ment, as if such things were out of the cliaj)ter. Whenever such a 
crisis docs occur, the safest course which Government can pursue, is 
to say and do as little as they can. Some assistance, perhaps, they 
may be obliged to afford, though it should be sparingly and reluc¬ 
tantly ; but they shoidd abstain from every word or deed which 
can increase the agitation. In the mean while, combinations 
among persons of w^ealth and influence will be soon formed in town 
and country ; the good sense of the public will return; and 
things w'ill gradually revert to their former channels, in which, so 
long as is practicable, every prudent statesman will desire to keep 
them. If he attempts more than this, he engages in an under¬ 
taking which it requires little short of absolute pow er and absolute 
wisdom to accomplish. 

We now proceed from the finance to the commerce of the country, 
or to that plan of policy which, inaccurately and unjustly, has been 
denominated the ‘ Free Trade System.’ Wliatever the merit or 
demerit of it may be, neither the one nor the other can be wholly 
ascribed to Mr. Huskisson, and those gentlemen with wbom his 
name has bceif usually associated. On turning to tiic speeches 
of Mr. (nowf Lord) Wallace, when president of the Foard of 
Trade in 1820 and 1821,'f- it will be perceived that the state of 
our foreign trade, and difficulties under which it was then 
labouring, had fully engaged the attention of the Government; 
and various measures were afterwards introduced by that able and 
conscientious minister to parliament, in order to alleviate or remove 
them. When Mr. Huskisson succeeded to the presidency of the 
Board of Trade in 1823> he and his coadjutors only forwarded the 
^ execution of resolutions which had already received the sanction 
of;^ord Liverpoors cabinet. The most imppi^atit of the altera- 
tioos, however, made in our maritime and comni^ial code, un- 

♦ 2t is an undeniable fact, that at present, mastersiArc paying their workmen, almost 
exclu.sively, in many manufacltifing districts, not in money but in goodt. 
if Hansard's ParliameuLary Debates, vol. ji., p. 545; and vol, iv., p. 425, New Series. 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly took place under Mr. Huskisson’s superintendence; 
and for the nature of those alterations, and the extent to wliich 
they have been carried, he has been made the object of greater 
eulogy and vituperation than almost any public cliaracter of his 
time. As we differ in some respects from both the eulogists ind 
the vitiipcrators, we shall endeavour very briefly to explain in what 
that difference consists. 

First of all, it seems to us that the Government were a great 
deal more sanguine than they ought to have been, with respeci to 
the success of the new system of policy upon which they werh 
entering. It undoubtedly was difficult for any person to 
keep his mind entirely uninfluenced by the appearances which 
he saw around him- But it has always been supposed to be 
the peculiar province of those who act under the responsi¬ 
bility of ministers of the crown, and with the intelligence and 
information they are presumed to possess, to correct, instead 
of flattering the delusions or extravagant expectations of the 
public. So far from taking any precaution of this sort, Mr, 
Robinson, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the spring of 
the fatal year 1825 thus opened his official conspectus of the 
financial and commercial situation of ihe country : — 


‘ Although I cannot forbear to congratulate the House upon the 
auspicious circumstances under Avbich we are called upon to review 
the state of our finances, I can truly say that I do not do so for the 
mere purpose of making a flourish, nor with any desire to induce 
the country to indulge in an unreasonable exultation as to the 
present, or an extravagant anticipation as to the future. But 
although I have no such object in view, and although there may be 
in this country, and unquestionably are iri^ other countries, persons 
who, either jealous of the eminendfe of our station, or ignorant of 
the causes which have placed us there, may represent our present 
prosperity as the forerunner of our ruin, and may represent us as 
having merely hastened * 


.. . . . .. numerosa parare 

Exedsee turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impuls® praeceps iqjmane ruinse ; 


> 


1 nevertheless am of opinion, that if, upon a fair review of onr situa¬ 
tion, there shall appear to be nothing hollow in its foundations, arti¬ 
ficial in its superstructure, or flimsy in its general result, we may 
safely venture to contemplate, with instructive admiration, the har¬ 
mony of its proportions, and the solidity of its basis. I say, Sir, with 
instructive admiration, because I am satisfied that no one can <Jalmly 
and philosophically consider it, without having pourtrayfed before him* 
in the most characters, the course of pbllcy whiih it b our 

duty to pura^yil*^ wish to consolidate our ot*n resources, and to 
promote the general'toppiness of mankind.** _ 


Hansard’s PBrlmmenta 7 Debates, New ^Series, yqI. xii., p. 720. 
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It 15 true that the words of Lord Goderich relate to 
the general commercial prosperity of the country, and that it 
may be difficult to ascertain how much of this he attributed 
to the system lately introduced. We desire t 9 put no con¬ 
struction on the language used by that accomplished and bene- 
Vfolent person—or on much more to the same effect which 
might be selected from the parliamentary proceedings of the 
time—than the actual words will fairly warrant. The then finance 
minister’s language, however, refers indubitably to the whole 
stale of our manutactures and commeice as relieved and amelio¬ 
rated by the regulations recently sanctioned by the legislature, 
and, pro tanfo^ betrays the t^xaggeraled expectations entertained 
on these subjects, at that time, in the highest^? quarters. Instead 
of exhibiting the keen and wary ciicinhspection, supposed to be 
characteristic of statesmen, it would appear, from Mr. Robinson’s 
whole strain, tliat a consideiuble portion of the cabinet were as 
ignorant of the catastrophe that was approaching as any of the 
speculators who were moving around them ; and in the moment 
of exultation at evanescent success, indulged in declarations 
which are not creditable to their own fame, and which both then 
and since liavc proved detrimental to the country. 

iiiiother point in which we suspect, rather than know, the sup¬ 
porters of what is called free trade to have erred, is, in reducing the 
protection given to lliitish ananiifaclures stynewhat lower than it 
ought to have been. By far the most effectual and desiiable relief 
Our manufacturers could receive, would be such a reduction of 
taxes as might enable them lo compete with foieigners, without 
eitlier prohibition or protecting duty, lint as this presupposes such 
an adjustment as w^ould ^educe^Uie national debt, until that reduc¬ 
tion actually takes place, any proposal of lliis sort is entirely out of 
the question. Anotlier course, winch it would certainly be possible 
to pursue, andiwhich has sometimes been inconsiderately recom¬ 
mended, would be, to grant sucli a protection to our own manu¬ 
facturers as might be deemed expedient, and to assure them, once 
for all, that no other woulcj be given, whether their several callings 
should flourish or become extinguished. No such preposterous 
project, we are certain, was ever contemplated by those who 
ffatned and introduced the late alterations in our commercial 
system. One of tiieir objects undoubtedly was, to reduce the 
protecting duties as low as possible, in ordef both to benefit the 
consumer and discourage smuggling; but another equally im¬ 
portant was, not to leduce them below such mtes as should be 
consistent with the permanence and prosperityown actual 
'existing manufactures. The difficulty of |:i^achih^ both these 
ends at tlie same time is almost inconceivaj^ie. The minister 
who attempts it is perpetually sailing between Scylla and Cha- 
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rybdis. To reconcile the two may become—and for any thing 
we know, may in this country, to a certain extent, be unattain¬ 
able. Those who introduced the new system, how'ever, spoke as 
if they did not think it was, and contended that their reductions of 
the protecting duty were never pushed beyond what was consis¬ 
tent with the home manufacturer’s prosperity. We doubt whether 
they have not sometimes unconsciously exceeded this limit, and 
among others in that of the silk trade, which, botli on account of 
the number of persons and amount of capital employed, next 
to the cotton and woollen trade, has become the moat important 
in the kingdom. 

The duty tixed upon as payable on foreign silk, in order to 
protect our own manufacturers, was 30 per cent., \^hich most of 
those connected with the* trade strejuiously insisted would prove 
utterly inadequate. It was urged, on the otlier hand, by govern¬ 
ment, that the excessive protection which this manufactuie had 
received was the real cause ul its infeiiority ; that 30 per cent, 
was perfectly sufficient; and that certain French houses were 
so satistied that it could be successfully carried on hero under 
that protection, that they were pieparing to settle among us, and 
introduce the latest improvemcuts of their countrymen. A great 
French house accordingly came over, set up an establishment, 
and brought goods into the market which the home manufacturers 
alleged to be smuggled, but which they maintained to have been 
bond fide manufactut*ed in England. The manufacturers here 
W'ere desired to select twelve pieces, which they presumed to be 
Miiuggled. This was done, and the French house certainly ap¬ 
peared at the time satisfactorily to disprove the charges brought 
against them. As their former establishment at Lyons was con¬ 
tinued, they became objects of jdalousy to their own countrymen 
as well as to ours. The new establishment has since been com¬ 
pletely broken up in consequence, and doubts are still entertained 
whether the goods selected were really smuggled* or not. How¬ 
ever that may be, the silk trade has continued exceedingly de¬ 
pressed ever since, and a letter to Mr. Canning was published in 
1820, in which the question on beltalf of the English manu¬ 
facturer is stated with so much abilit^^, that we shall now quote 
some of the most important of its statements. 

* It is not the principle of free trade which I have the most distant 
intention of controverting with you. The practical question is, as 
every person of any reflection knows, how can the principle of free 
trade be introdp^ced gradually and safely into the silk manufacture? 
It would be to imagine, that the contingent advantages of free 

trade can be e^iylijent for the misery of half a million of our fellow 
subjects. The ess'^ce of the practical question, as you are well 
awaxe, resolves itself inCo a calculation of the comparative means and 

* advantages 
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advantages of th6 English and foreign trader, in the manufacture of 
the commodity in question. . How then does this comparison Btand ? 

‘Statements — detailed and minute statements—have been laid 
before the Board of Trade, of the charges incident to the silk manu¬ 
facture in every stage of it in England and in other countries. The 
comparison has been reduced to figures, item by item. The result of 
their relative statements is, that there is a superiority on the side of 
the foreign manufacturer over our own, to the extent of not less than 
from 43 to 46 per cent, at Lyons, and not less than from 56 to 59 at 
Zurich, on plain silk goods, and not less than from 60 to 100 per 
cent, oji fabrics of taste and fancy, 

‘ If, under this inequality of things, the trade be opened, some 
time may pass, perhaps a year or two, before the foreign supplies 
can take full possession of the English market, 43ut as the weaker 
party cannot keep up a losing contest with the stronger, the just 
calculation is, that, in a very short period of time, the effect of this 
measure will be, to establish a complete monopoly in the hands of 
the foreigner. Yonv free /rode will then be at Lyons, at Zurich, at 
Crevelt, or in Piedmont—any where but in Spitalfields, Coventry, or 
Macclesfield. Your protestarit refugees, who brought this trade with 
them to England, in return for your reception of them into the 
bosom of your country, >vill find the revocation of your late pro¬ 
tecting laws to be their sentence of exile, driving them and it from 
your shores to some other and safer asylum. 

* It is possible for the most enlightened man to fall into great 
mistakes in arrangements of this kind. There is far less of eclat in 
studying how to reconcile the claims of existing interests with the 
enlarged views of a liberal policy, than in opening those view's to the 
public eye, and recommending them to public admiration. The con- 
se<iuence is, that the soundest general ideas, for want of the correc¬ 
tions of practical knowledge, often turn out in effect to be only 
schemes of disarrangeme^/it and®- national evil. The eloquent and 
dignified statesman cannot condesf*end to enter the workshop or the 
home of the manual labourer, whilst he legislates upon his trade and 
his bread with aril the confidence and security inspired by correct 
theoretical doctrines. But let the liberal statesman beware. No¬ 
thing can eventually discredit his superior policy so much, as grave 
mistakes committed in its application.'* 

Where the truth really lies between the two contending parties 
has perhaps not yet been sufficiently established ; but from the 
comprehensive views and conscious acquaintance wiffi every 
branch of the subject, evinced by the waiter of this letter, we 
suspect it will not be easy to drive him ^oin the ground he 
has taken. It is one of the greatest misfortunes to which we 
j^re subjected in the present times, that the servants of the 
crown are so often shifted from office to office, and some of them 

' * M il ■ ■ I . .. ■ .. Ill I. .. ..-..11, , 

* The Question of ihe Silk Trade .lated, in a Letter t» the Richl Hon. G. Caiwinz, 
Losebn. 1826. 4io. 
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labour with so little diligence while there, that they rarely become 
thorough masters of the details indispensably requisite to the right 
discharge of their duty. A prompter is as illrplaced in the cabi¬ 
net as Marius supposes him to have been in the field. He never 
can supply that knowledge which the principal ought personally 
to possess, and the principal who relies upon it, will find himself 
perpetually the victim cither of misconception or misinformation, 

*■ Quseso reputate cum animis vestris, num id mutare melius sit, 
sLquem ex illo gloho nobilitatis ad hoc aut aliudtale negotium mittatis, 
hominem veteris prosapiae ac multarum imaginum et nullius stipendii: 
scilicet ut in tanta re, ignarus omnium, Irepidet^ festinet^ svmai 
aliquentex populo monitorem officAL Ita plerumque eveiiit, ut quern 
VOS imperare jussistis, is iaiperatorem alium quijerat/ 

In one other respe’ct, the* friends of the new scheme appear to us 
to have certainly overshot the proper mark—we mean, in conceding 
commercial benefits to those countries who refuse to grant us 
corresponding benefits in return. There can be no better exposition 
of Mr. Huskissou's views on this point than that given by himself 
in the House of Commons in 1825— 

‘ I expect,' he said, ‘ to be told as a general objection to the 
course which I now recommend—^indeed, I have been already told, 
in the correspondence w^hich I Iiave felt it right to hold wnth some 
of our most intelligent and accomplished merchants, before I brought it 
before this Committee—that in 1785, we had ensured from France by 
treaty a reciprocity of commercial advantages, but that at present w’e 
have made no sucli arrangement. This objection, I admit, in one 
respect, deserves consideration—I mean, in its relation to the 
foreign market. W^ith respect to the danger of our being undersold 
in our own market, it does not hold at all. Now, in respect to our 
deferring any improvement in our i>vvn ctmimercial system until we 
can persuade foreign states to view it as a concession to them, which 
we are ready to make in return for similar concessions on their part, 

1 cannot, 1 own, discover much wisdom in such a line of policy,* 
Mr. Huskisson then read a letter addressed to him by Mr. Kirktnan 
Finlay, on the advantages of sound commercial intercourse^ in the last 
sentence of which Mr. Finlay observes, ‘ Now, if the measures be 
really beneficial to us, w'hy should we withhold from ourselves an ad¬ 
vantage, because other states are not advanced so far as^ we are in 
the knowledge of their own interests, or have not attained the power 
of carrying their own views into practice?’ Mr. Huskisson then 
adds, * In the last sentence of this letter, the writer has, I beU<^ve, 
stated the real ground® which may still for some time prevent foreign 
statear from following our example, namely their igrwrance of their oion 
true iTfderests^ or their incompetence to carry thnr ojvn vittos into effect,^ 
But let my Right Honourable Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, continue hie good practice of coming down to the House, 
session after session, to hccumuiate fresh proofs, that the removal of 
restrictive impositions and excessive duties is not diminution, but 

frequently 
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frequently increaie of revenue—let foreign countries see him year 
after year (and I hope he will be able to do so), j^argbly remitting 
ruBLic BURDENS, and at the same time rehibiting a prosperous 
EXCHEQUER, STILL FLOWING TO THE SAME PERENNIAL LEVEL ; and I have 
no doubt, when the governments of the continent shall have contem¬ 
plated, for a few years lunger, the happy consequences of the system on 
which we are now proceeding, that their eyes will be opened: they will 
then believe—but at present they do not—that we are sincere and 
consistent in our piincipies; and, for their own advantage, they will 
then imitate us in our present course, as they have of late been 
adopting our cast-off system of restrictions and prohibitions/ * 

It is from no hostility to Mr. Huskissoii that these words are 
quoted from a speech, wherein, in the warmth of discussion, he 
may have been betrayed into stronger language than he would 
ha\e used in his cooler moments. have a very high respect 
i'or his talents, and nobody hut an idiot cun suspect him of im¬ 
proper motives; but we transcribe his words, because the views 
of policy there exhibited, and which have been so assiduously pro¬ 
pagated by political econohiists, and all who lay claim to more 
than usual liberality, have 'not yet been sufficiently modified by 
the instruction which additional experience has afforded. The 
sect of political arithmeticians, of late in vogue, prefer any expla¬ 
nation of a fact wfiich does not coincide with their preconceived 
opinions, to that which is most simple and obvious, and insist 
upon mankind conforming to their rules, instead of conform¬ 
ing their rules to the actual state and circumstances of man¬ 
kind, It is no doubt true, that the world would be far more 
happy and prosperous, if all nations could be persuaded to em¬ 
brace the policy which these gentlemen pointed out, and wliich 
both Lord Wallace an^ Mr.^Huskisson appear to have some¬ 
what too largely adopted. One country would then exchange 
the productions in which, from its climate, soil, and situation, 
it most aboui^ed, or a few staple manufactures which had 
taken root in it, for the productions and manufactures of other 
countries of which it stood in need. This is the natural order 
of things; and if it had been followed, w'e should not see those 
strange and painful restraints upon beneficial intercourse which 
tve now do. But it has been forgotten, that mankind, both 
as individuals and nations, are not reasoning beings only* 
They are also powerfully influenced by custom, fashion, prejudice, 
passion, and partiality, through which they^ either mistake their 
interest or disregard it. The few years that have elapsed since 
«the relaxation in our commercial system took place, shows that 
the whole of the most intelligent and industrious states, both of 
the <M and new world, are only clinging mofe closely to the 

V- ' - ^ ’—' -v ' ' 

* Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. XU. p. 1211. ■ 
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system of restriction, which it seems to have taken for 

granted they were so soon to abandon. 

It is impossible not to lament the prevalence of so confined a 
policy. Instead of promoting agriculture, and the simple arts 
connected with it, which, in the lapse of years, will be found 
the richest and most perennial source of national greatness, most 
states have turned their chief attention to the encouragement of 
trade and manufactures, and each is endeavouring to draw a line 
of circunivallation round its own borders, that it may always be 
ready to sell, and never be obliged to buy. It cannot be disguised, 
that this current of events is as unfavourable to liberty as it is to 
commerce. The subjects of sinall states, however mildly and 
intelligently goverded, find themselves so circumscribed and vexed, 
that it is their obvious interest to be incorporated with a first-rate 
power, while such powers are at the same time offered every 
temptation and facility to swallow up their feebler neighbours. 
But w^hat, in the mean while, is it possible to dot,'! 'I'he most 
liberal and enlightened statesman that w'as ever advanced to the 
helm of affairs in any country, can only deal w'ith other countries 
as they are willing to deal with him. If he lavishes concessions 
and relaxations on his neighbours and rivals w'ithout treaty or 
arrangement, in expectation of meeting w'ith coi responding gene¬ 
rosity from them at some future period, we run little risk in pre¬ 
dicting that he will ini'allibiy be disappointed. 

We arc inclined to suspect, therefore, though with un¬ 
feigned respect and diffidence, that the official disciples of 
certain fashionable ecoiiomisls may have, in some instances, 
gone both too fast and too far. But while we make this 
avowal on the one hand, we are ^und 40 acknowledge, on the 
other, that the actual effects of the alterations lately introduced 
into our commercial policy have, in no ordinary degree, been 
misunderstood and misrepresented. When people are struggling 
with accumulated difficulties, without seeing either whence they 
come or where they are to terminate, they are easily induced to 
ascribe them to a cause which falls in with their own prejudices 
and prepossessions. One of the mos\ universal of these is, a 
jealousy of foreigners ; and it has been loudly proclaimed, that 
the advantages which this new system gives to foreigners have 
enabled them to supplant English industry and manufactures, 
wliidi sprung up apd prospered under the prohibitious aad 
duties imposed or continued during the war. *We may venture 
to assure those who hold this language, that they never were, 
more grievously mistaken. It never ought to be forgotten, 
that down to the.v^ry conclusion of the war, the abortive com¬ 
mercial policy of Btiorflaparte, and the success of our fleets and 
armies, gave us a monopoly in commerce, manufactures, and 
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shipping, which, for its lucrativeness and extent,' s without a 
pafalleL This necessarily ended with the battle of Waterloo ; and 
tit) rational being can expect, that any elForts made, or policy pur¬ 
sued by us, will ever bring it back to us again in a state of general 
peace. Had we been totally independent of foreign trade, there 
seems no reason to suppose that our duties and prohibitions 
might not have even then been continued. But if the promotion 
of intercourse with foreign nations continued to be, as it certainly 
was and is, a great national object, then the reduction of our 
duties and prohibitions to -the lowest practicable extent became 
imperatively necessary. There must be tw'o parties to every 
bargain ; and upon what pretence were we to demand, that the 
nations of the continent, restored to peaceful industry, should 
continue to deal with us exactly as they had been used to do, M'hen 
the most terrible struggle that the modern world has witnessed 
was exhausting all their resources, and compelled them to submit 
to the mercantile and maritime monopoly of Britain? To try 
to keep duties up to their former level, under such circumstances, 
would have been tenfold more prejudicial to our commerce than 
all the evils which have ever been supposed to be consequent 
on their reduction. Nothing but the gravest errors, both in 
opinion and practice, can result from dwelling upou a state of 
things which no longer exists, to the neglect of that in which we 
are now living. The improvement and introduction of machinery 
which is taking place in Europe, America, and India, (to which 
w'e lately called the attention of our readers,) and the fresh efforts 
made by the governments of liussia, Prussia, Holland, and 
France, to promote the advancement of their respective subjects, 
afford the most significant admonitions that no means for pre¬ 
serving our station ought to*)je neglected. To place ourselves 
as nearly as possible on the footing of our neighbours appears 
to us to have been wise in principle, and, generally speaking, 
uncxceptjonablfe in execution. We believe a conviction is now 
beginning to gain ground among all classes in the country, that 
W'e have little prospect of returning to a sound and healthy state 
until such a diminution of our burdens shall take place as will 
enable us to approach them still more nearly; and diat some 
just and efficacious measures for that purpose will, before long, 
force themselves upon parliament, if parliament is prepared to do 
its duty. 

In what manner that duty is now performed, is a question which 
deepfy concerns both parliament and the public. Wehardtyknow 
^iow to communicate the sentiments we feel, candidly and distinctly, 
add at the same time without giving just complaint or 

Idisffatisfadtion. We cannot refrain, howeyer, if tjife outset, from 
it as our firm persuasion, that whoever listens aitmi 
‘ ’ tivefy 
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lively to the tone and language which is now heard in the un¬ 
restrained intercourse of the higher as well as lower classes of 
society, will be constrained to admit, that the resolutions and pro¬ 
ceedings of the legislature, and especially of the House of Com¬ 
mons, no longer command that respect and submission with which 
they were wont to be regarded, So long as the representatives of 
a free people, in whatever manner they may be selected, continue 
to discharge their duty with wisdom and firmness, no class of men 
can be named who receive a larger share of the love and veneratipu 
of their countrymen; but there is none whose dereliction of duty 
is visited with more mortif_ying alienation and neglect. When a 
popular body begins to degenerate, it affects to deprecate all in¬ 
judicious harshness and a^steiity, wiien tiie end can be equally 
attained by being more measured both in their language and re¬ 
solutions. The people perceive the change, and after a while 
an evident abalctncnl ensues of the expectations which are formed 
of their deliberations. After this, they become so idle or in¬ 
attentive, liiat they suffer the business wliicli conies before them to 
pass too much as a matter of course; and this, iu its turn, causes 
their proceedings to be treatc<l with carelessness, and sometimes 
with disrespect. In the lust stage of decay they serve merely as 
a pageant, and are despised, as only serving to register the 
decrees of the executive government, which they have neither the 
virtue to modify nor to resist. It is because we feel so ardent a 
desire that the fiousc of Commons ^^ould never enter upon this 
inauspicious and precipitous descent, that we have prevailed 
upon ourselves to touch on such a topic. We know' that there 
are many persons, of the highest woilh and character, by whom 
the existence of any such dangep^s coffciclered as perfectly chi¬ 
merical. We cannot say we feel altogether so secure ; and as 
the point is of such paramount importance both to the House of 
Commons and the body whom it represents, nt may not be 
thought wholly supertluous to inquire whether it really be so 
cerium that this branch of the legislature possesses the character 
which it once did, either for ability^ attention to business, or 
independence. 

i .That a proportion of that assembly now consists of gentlemen 
of great capacity and acquirements, there can be no dispute. 
Neither is it assumed that the House of Commons was, at any 
former period, composed wholly or principally of persons of extra¬ 
ordinary endowments, any more than in the present day. ^ But 
whether it be that tlie House has sunk, or tliat the weU-educated 
part of the cosomnunky has risen, it would be difficult to maintain 
that, as a body, ^bey i^ow constitute the choice, of the Commons 
of the realm in the sanife sense in which lliey did some time ago. 
Let any person listen to their ordinary eonversaUon or reasoning, 

or 
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or «t down to the perusal of the thoughts they may have com¬ 
mitted to writing, and they are not onlj found inferior to many 
private individuals among their coutemporajcies, but one seldom re-* 
cognises the grasp of mind and statesmanlike qualities which the 
representatives of a free and enlightened country might be ex¬ 
pected to possess. 

Compared in their legislative capacity, the difference between 
the House of Cords and the House of Commons is remark¬ 
able. Whether the lower House be now too numerous for a 
deliberative assembly, or whether it be that the mere love of 
debating has absorbed the desire of any other excellence, or 
from the different manners and habits contracted by the members 
of the two houses, we do not pietepd to determine; but, as 
an assembly in which great state questions are discussed, tlie 
House of Lords appears to us for some time past to have 
displayed a decided* superiority. In proof of tliis, we might 
refer to any of the debates on the subjects which the events 
of the last few years have produced:—to those, for example, 
on the Congress at Verona—the march of the French troops 
into Spain—the treatment of missionary Smitli—the expedition 
to Portugal in the end of 1820, and, above all, to the debate 
which took place last year on the Catholic Question. In all of 
these, the gravity, precision, and judgment with which political 
questions were brought forward by the Government and discussed 
by the assembled peers, appeared to us to show that the House 
of Lords had bettor preserved the character of a deliberative 
assembly than the House of Commons. 

Another quality in which the members of the lower House 
are thought lately to Have somewhat declined, is efficiency 
by wdiich we mean the veal examination, discussion, and settle¬ 
ment of those affairs which the state of the country requires 
to be Jarought bfefore it. Whether this be originally the fault of 
the House, or of the neglect or hurry of the Government, by 
whom the necessary measuics ought to be proposed, caw nijakeno 
difference. The main purpose of the Houso of Commons is to 
see that the business of the nation be done, and its grievances 
redressed; and if, year after year, they assemble and separate 
without seeing this accomplished, their efficiency must, for all use¬ 
ful pinposes, be regarded as diminished. The duty of members 
of pailiament has, indeed, become so severe? that no man who » 
actively embarked in a profession, and few men of prop^ty who 
hhoose to attend to their own affairs, will voluntarily un^rtakeit. 
The number and length of the sittings of their oommille^s is beyond 

example j and they collect, print, and cjlrculalle phases of mat* 
teivin the shape of reports, ilrbich set ail possibility of perusal and 
eotbj^efaension at defiance. A few of them, which affect private 
;> j . v; " characters 
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characters or party feelings, resound in the public ear for a time, but 
their fury is soon spent, and they sink into oblivion for ever. All real 
busiriess is drowned in debates and reports. It is astonishing, at 
llie end of a session, to see how much has been said, and yet how 
little material business has been transacted. Part of this evil 
must be ascribed to the state of society in our overgrown and 
most voluptuous metropolis, but a much larger portion to the 
members themselves. If those who lake the chief share in the 
management of public affairs were to adopt a totally difterent line 
of conduct—if they, on all occasions, showed themselves more 
intent on what was done than the manner of doing it, the business 
of the country w^uld be dispatched better, and at the .same time 
with more real wisdom aijd eloquence. 

That point, however, in which the members of the House of 
Commoi 5 S have sometimes been thought to be most deficient, is 
their want of independence. ^Fhough less open to direct improper 
influence than formerly, there is too much reason to surmise that 
they do not speak and vote sufficiently according to their real sen¬ 
timents. Wliere bodies of men are obliged to act together, con¬ 
cession, to a certain degree, is indispensably necessary. If eveiy 
member were to be always governed by his own views and opi¬ 
nions, no party or administration could act with vigour or con¬ 
sistency, and the government itself would soon become powerless 
and conlenipUble. But there are limits which every honest man 
is bound to set to this sort ul compliance ; and here, we are 
afraid, is one of llie duties at present most trequently neglected by 
incnibers of pailiainent. It is not easy to resist the torrent. 
Let a man of the soundest head and heart tind his way now into 
the House, and he will soon fimWiimself so entangled and per¬ 
plexed that he hardly know's how to do justice to himself or ser¬ 
vice to his country. He must have a party and a press, 1 he multi¬ 
tude of applications w'hich almost every member ceceives from his 
cunsiitueiits, compels him, whether attached to administration or 
not, to receive favours of one kind or other from almost every de¬ 
partment of the Government. .The-dread of singularity, whicli 
18 so apt to grow upon every man, will make him more cautious, 
and his public or private intercourse will become daily more 
and more extended with those whose charactei^ are most deeply 
implicated in every question which is brought before the House* 
All these things, ifi the breast of a peisoii of delicate feelmg, 
restrain the just and legitimate freedom of thought and laii- 
Kuage beyond what can easily be imagined. Besides, there is 
Ln^lhing m very atmosphere of the House unfavourable to 
bold and uhcAptomHmg conduct. It is, ^ /o^, a sort ot 
overgrown dub* TKs is the worst part of the whole busme^Sj 
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Things are every day admitted in private among the members, 
which are studiously denied or concealed in the speeches reported 
frpm the gallery. Whoever, therefore, should endeavour to rend 
asunder that veil which, by all parties in the House, is held up 
before the public, would lose his character and caste. He would be 
treated with coldness by those to whom he wished most to approxi¬ 
mate, while he might feel insuperable repugnance to unite with 
those who were most witling to receive him, A loss of inde¬ 
pendence more painful to the individual, or injurious to the com¬ 
monwealth, than this, cannot well be pictured. It amounts to a 
surrender of the noblest privileges, and chokes the source of the 
fairest virtues, which distinguish and adorn the^citizeu of a free 
country. 

‘ Sed mihi multa legend, multa audienti,' observes a witness whose 
testimony none will reject, • quae populua Romanus domi militiaeque, 
man atqne terra, praeclara facinora fecit, forte lubuit attendere, qu® 
res maxume tanta negotia sustinuisset. Sciebam smpenuniero, 
parv& manu cum magnis legionibus hostium contendisse; cognovi 
parvis copiis bella gesta cum opulentis regibus: ad hoc Stej)e for¬ 
tune violentiaili toleravisse: facundiS. Gi‘a?cos, gloria, belli Gallos 
ante Romanos fuisse. Ac mihi multa agitanti constahat, pauoorum 
civium egregiam virtutem cuncta patravisse ; eoque factum, uti divitias 
panpertas, roultitudiuem paucitas superaret posUpjam luxu atqne 
desidia civitas corxnpta est^ rursus civita^s magnituaine siui imperaiorum 
aique magutraluum r'iiia susientahai; ac veluti elFoeta parentum, 
multis tempestatibus baud sane quisquam Roniae virtute magnus 
fuit/— Sallust^ Cai,y c. 5.3. 

Were many of these elder Romans now among us, the versa¬ 
tility of the House of Commons would not be so rapid and 
remarkable as we sometimes hiM it. It too often happens that 
the public measure connects itself, at some link or other, with the 
private job. It is the indulgence of a grovelling and selhsh spirit 
by theiy represefttatives, which has at last, in so many instances, 
made the subjects of free states weary of their representatives, 
and lake refuge in an absolute monarchy, as both more vigorous 
ami more virtuous; and tlms says Montesquieu in treating of 
£nglahd— 

‘ Comme toutes les choses ont une fin, Pf^tat doxlt nous parlons perdra 
saliberty et p^rira. Rome, Lac5di?mone, Cartht^e ont bicn p<^ri. II 
p6rira, lorsque la puissance idgislative serajp/wj corrompnequeCexicu- 

Such, are the remarkable words of this almost oracular pi-edkrtion, 
Thte man by whom it was delivered, with all his.defects of man- 
nei| toiled more, and made greater sacrifices.and arrange 

* Montesquieu, Esprit d »9 Loix, liv- ii., c, 6, . 
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his information, than any other of his age and station, and a de¬ 
claration so clear and precise deserves well to be pondered over. 
We hope we shall long have time and opportunity to reflect and 
reason upon it; but some votes recently given have tended too 
much to revive the recollection of its consummation. It is painful 
to see how little confidence is at present reposed in any public man 
except the Duke of Wellington. All eyes are now turned to him, 
as almost the sole arbiter of the destinies of every class and interest 
in the country. Until now 

‘ When went there by an age since the great flood. 

But it was famed with more than with one man?’ 

And the circumstance affords ample opportunity for moralising 
on the loss of influence wbich the House of Commons surely 
must have sustained before this could come to pass, and the effort 
that ought to be made for its recovery. 

We neither arc nor ever were friendly to parliamentary reform, 
in the sense in which that word is generally understood ; but we 
cannot help thinking there are two alterations by which the cha¬ 
racter of members of parliament would be essentially benefited. 
One of them is, by raising the elective franchise, and the other by 
diminishing the chargeableness of elections. Whatever good effects 
the possession of the elective franchise may have formerly had 
upon forty shilling freeholders and those paying scot and lot, it 
would be difficult to point out any which it has at present. If the 
elective franchise, here in England, were considerably raised, it 
would bring its value much nearer to what it originally was; 
and place elections in the hands of intelligent, independent 
men, which the tumultuous elec^ns,-ihat now take place in 
all the populous towns, effectually prevent. In Scotland, on 
the other hand, the elective franchise might advantageously be 
diminished, and the popular part of the constitution would be 
thereby strengthened and improved. The effect of all this, we 
conceive, would be, to make electors attend more to the qualifi¬ 
cation of candidates, and to diminish the influence of caprice and 
popularity, to which representatives are so much subject,—which 
circumstances would be as favourable to the purity of constituents, 
as the diminution of the expense of elections would be to the in¬ 
dependence of their representatives. 

WliOever has seen a keenly contested election, must have felt 
it for the moment td be one of the most animated and ex¬ 
hilarating scenes which .can be witnessed in a free country. Its 
subsequent effects are often equally deplorable upon the electors 
and the candidate^ the electors and their connections it 

produces a frightful degifi^je of idleness, drunkenness, dissipation, 
and irregularity of every sort. The effect; upon the candidates is 
scarcely less baneful. One of the surest ways of making and keeping 
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a representative independent in his conduct, is to keep him inde¬ 
pendent in his circumstances. When the heat of the inomeut has 
evaporated, a member too often, at present, finds himself involved 
in expense, which he could neither foresee nor calculate, and for 
which no honour or credit he may obtain by his services can prove 
a sufticicut compensation. There is no work, therefore, which 
would belter betit the House of Commons, than seriously to set 
about the reduction of the cost of elections, both in towns and 
shires. In large counties it is perfectly intolerable, and secures 
a monopoly of the representation in the hands of a few of the 
wealdiicst i'amilies, whether they deserve it or not, cither from their 
character, conduct, or opinions. In proof of Ais, it is said, that 
at the last general election for Yortehirc, Mr. Bethell and his 
supporters were willing to have advanced a sum of twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds on the contest, but it was found that this 
enormous fund was utterly inadequate for the purpose, although 
that gentleman M'as almost unanimously allowed to have been the 
fittest of all the candidates for the representation. The present 
Solicitor-General, on being re-elected for Weymouth, alter re¬ 
ceiving his appointment, told the electors, on being insulted by 
the rabble for not discharging certain claims brought before his 
committee, with a degree of courage infinitely to his honour, that 
the costs of the election had already amounted to no less than 
six thousand pounds, which he had earned hardly by his profes¬ 
sional exertions; tliat, injustice to his family, he could not advance 
more j and that if they persevered in such a system of extravagance 
and extortion, no honest or independent man either would or could 
come forward as a caadidat^for their suffrages. There are no 
bounds to the sums which the excesses of electors, and the folly or 
the fraud of those who have the management of elections, now ex¬ 
tort from candidates; and whoever can devise a plan for diminish¬ 
ing their riotousness and expense, will do more to restore the 
purity and freedom of elections, and to raise the character of the 
House of Commons, Ih^n any person who, for the last half cen¬ 
tury, has risen up among us. 

Under other circumstances, we could have looked at passing 
events, and formed our own opinion, and been silent. But at 
such a season as this, we should have regarded it as a dereliction 
of duty towards that public by w^hich we^have been encouraged 
and supported, if we had refrained from intreating them diligently 
to watch the events which are taking place around them. We are 
not Ignorant that many of those who live solely ofl the interest of 
money, or receive salaries Irom the public pnrs«^ fend no car to the 
correctness of the representations now grvSn. admit that there 
exiiits a considerable degree of distress and stagnation, but assert 
ftat (maia merely one of the ordinary visitations which recur at un¬ 
certain, 
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certain, but periodical, intervals; that the clouds which have for 
some lime overspread our horizon will gradually disappear, and 
brightness and serenity will then return. A very few years will 
determine how far this view of our situation is to be trusted. For 
our own part, all the facts which come within our observation 
and knowledge tend to a difi'erent conclusion. We cannot view 
the country as in any ordinary condition, or one which is to be 
mended by any ordinary means. Let any one look at the address 
of the King of Holland to the states of his kingdom, on the 
opening of the session in October last,—the address of the King 
of Sweden on his late recovery,—the silent, but efficient, progress 
of the King of i^russia,—and the ambition and activity of the 
Lmperor of Russia,—the policy of the United States of America, 
followed even by the infant republics of Mexico and Colombia,— 
and they will all be found drawing closer and closer the restrictive 
system, broin this let us turn to the amazing fall in the price of 
almost all our manufactures, and to the rapid returns of great and 
growing distress with which we have been visited since 1819; and 
w'e think it will not be denied, that the present conjuncture is one 
of no ordinary cast—and that by no ordinary exertions can the vessel 
of the state be conducted througli the penis which suirouiid it. 

^J^here never was a time when the agricultural, commercial, and 
monied interests stood such a relative situation, oi* were more 
likely to come into violent collision. We speak with much hesi¬ 
tation, but we do not see how tlie present or any future landown¬ 
ers, can long support the burden now imposed upon them. It 
seems lately to liave been forgotten, that agriculture is at all 
times the chief stay of every great coun^rv. It is W'hat tlie belly 
is to the members, and if it pineiC llie whole of them will suffer. 
If the prosperity of agriculture be of so much importance in gene¬ 
ral, it is at present doubly important with us. When our commerce 
is in 80 languid a state, and when the cusloiniioute returnashow 
the real value of our manufactures to be now as much below 
the efficient value as it was formerly above it; and w'hen trade is 
earned on at so extremely little pnffit, what, we would ask, 
except land, can paj the inteiest of the national debt—and how can 
it long prove adequate to that unless it be assisted? We desire 
no one interest to be saciihced to another ; but if the pressure 
should continue, and the monied interest should refuse or resist 
all adjustment, they iftay produce a catastrophe equally calamitous 
to themselves and the other interests in the stale, 

W e hope, therefore, that such decided and effective measures will 
at last be resortej^ to, as the emergency demands. Economy and 
reduction aie idi^fefuls^nd expedient, both in themselves and for 
the sake ol example ; but no petty savings, either in the payment 
•ok the iuteie of ih^ napoual debt, or in our actual expenditure, 

T 2 ' will 
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will restore us to a state of activity and prosperity, They will be 
of little avail, unless more energetic measures are resorted to, and 
even these will lose half their effect, unless they be adopted speedily. 
It is ruinous to permit a great country to fall back or even stand 
still, while its enemies or rivals are advancing around it. Every year 
that is at present suffered to pass away, in expectation of a remedy 
without legislative interference, is almost irreparable. The revenue, 
which is always the last thing to fail^ may, for a while, be nearly 
kept up, and partial revivals may take place, but it will, after all, 
be found that one interest has gradually been giving way after 
another, until the burden of the public debt will become insup¬ 
portable. Agriculture, which is always the diiief prop and slay 
of all great states, and wiiich it behov^^ us to cherish the more as 
trade declines, will be carried on with less enterprise and capital; 

'—merchants and manufacturers will first contract, then stop, 
and at last close their concerns ; after doing which they will silently 
transport themselves and property to other countries, where they can 
be more profitably employed. The operation which we have now 
described will be slow^ and imperceptible, but not on that account 
the less certain. In the mean while, a change will lake place 
among the body of the people, in one of two different w^ays— 
Finding that neither industry nor economy can improve their 
prospects or propelty, they will gradually become discontented, 
unprincipled, and ungovernable—or they will become careless, 
submissive, and desponding : effects which, however widely they 
differ from one another, are equally unfavourable to the glory and 
prosperity of the country. 

If it should be inferred, from any of the observations which have 
now been made, that any aTterktion has taken place in our political 
views or principles, we beg to repel the accusation. Should it be 
expected of us, we have no reluctance distinctly to avow our poli¬ 
tical opinions. ^ We despise and abominate the details of partizan 
warfare, but we now are, as we always have been, decidedly atid 
conscientiously attached to what is called the Tory, and whidi 
might wdlh more propriety be called the Conservative, party; 
a party which we believe to compose by far the largest, wealthiest, 
and most intelligent and respectable portion of population of 
this country, and without whose support any administration that 
can be formed will be found deficient both in character and stability* 
Some of this party, we know, object to all change whatever ; 
^ and, by the obstinacy they have displayed on this point, and the 
coldness and distance which have too often marked thear demean¬ 
our, they have, in our judgment, done essenttali^ry to the side to 
which they belong. But these are neither.<soot9di^ble in numbers, 
in rank, or in influence. We have no hesitation in slaliue it to 
be our conviction, that an tmtnense majority of the tories are as 

anxious 
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anxious to promote any prudent and practicable amelioration of the 
state, as any of their fellow-subjects; and we must take leave 
to say that v\'e cannot conceive on what grounds their political 
opponents have supposed themselves to be entitled to the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of entertaining or uttering patriotic or independent 
sentiments. 

Having said thus much, not to offend or inculpate others, but 
to justify ourselves, we shall draw to a conclusion. We shall not 
often intrude on our readers in such a sort; and we hope that 
what we have said will be received in the same spirit in which it is 
written. We have no desire to read lessons to the public, or alarm 
it by unnecessary Apprehensions. But we may be pennitted once 
more, in the way of friendly admonition, to \varn our countrymen 
to summon their whole virtue and resolution for the trials they 
may be called to encounter. Many of the signs of revolution are 
upon us. \\ hile we cannot speak otherwise than thus, from the 
presages which w’e see around us, and should think it an aban¬ 
donment of our duty did we not proclaim the fact, we beg, at the 
same time, to guard ourselves against the imputation of being either 
gloomy or desponding. Those are not likely to stand the conflict 
worst, who are the earliest prepared for it. If we are only true to 
oui'selves—if our WH)rth and character do not forsake us—and if we 
act with the judgment and energy which the emergency requires, 
we have abundant means and resources to carry us triumphantly 
through all the difficulties w'ith whi(;h we are surrounded. We 
have also another ground for confidence. We are at present under 
the guidance of that distinguished person, wdio, by so extraordinary 
a train of events, has been raised fr om t he direction of an army 
to the more elevated station of a^director of the state; nothing 
can make him greater than he is, but great benefits conferred on 
the country with which all his glories are identified; and w'e 
trust he is destined to achieve for us a still grcifter deliverance 
than any he has yet accomplished. If, under his direction, the 
legislature will honestly and resolutely prepare for the investigation 
and redress of whatever may be amiss, we have no doubt that our 
aflairs would soon assume another aspect. Confidence would 
almost immediately be restored, the depression under which we 
have been labouring would be removed, and the country would 
once more become the abode of prosperity, cheerfulness, and 
contenl.' The public mind—by which we mean anything rather 
titan the mind of the populace—has been disturbed ; but we are^ 
persuaded that a few honest words and intelligible acts from the' 
proper quarterfmould exert a magical influence, and give a patri¬ 
otic statesman be could desire. 
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i\uT. I.— 1. Les Families Franedises considerees soits le rap^ 
port de* lears Pr^rogativus honorijiaues Mreditaires, ou Ke-* 
c/ierches histoTupies sur V Origine de ta Nohlesse^ Sfc, Par A. L* 
J )e liaigne. Secoiide edition. Paris. 

2. Didionnaire Vrridique des Origmes des Maison^ Nobles ou 
Anohliesdu Royau7ne de France. ParM. Laine. Paris. 

3. Ahregp Chronol^gique d*EditsA^(^clarations, R6glp7ne7iis^ ArrHs^ 
et Lettres-pafentes, des Jiois de France de la Troisieme JBacr, con- 
cement Ic fait de Noblesse. Par Cherin. Paris. 

4. Ilistoire Biographique de la Chambre des Pairs, dcpuis la 
Kestauration jusqa'd VEpoqne adnellc. Par A. Lardier. Paris, 

5. DcbretCs Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, lughteenth edition. 2 v,ols. 1829- 

/). A Synopsis of the Peerage of England, 13y INicbolas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. 2 vols. Loudon. 

T he Houses of I’eers of England and Prance are so dissimilar 
in age, that they will admit but of a very slight comparison; 
yet as one has been formed after the model of the otlier, as far as 
circumstances would admit, some notice of both in the same 
article may not be totally uninteresting. In the empire of Great 
IJritain, the term nobility has always been conlined to the peerage; 
in Prance it comprehends all ihoap •tfT^'iiom toe should formerly, 
■in strictness, have applied the term of gentry. But as all of this 
Tank possessed, under the old regime, odious privileges with 
respect to taxation, &c,; and as, according to ^dad, de Stael, 
they amounted to one hundred thousand, besides as * many 
priests enjoying similar exemptions, the gross abuses in the 
grant of this franchise for the most corrupt considerations were 
among the prominent causes of the French Revolution, The 
peers, how^ever, were a very small body, and had no functions 
like those of England. In I7B9, when the Revolution broke 
out, the number of peers was only thirty-eight, who all had the 
title of dukes; whil#: there were many other dukes who were 
not peers. In the early times of the French monarchy there 
were only six ecclesiastical peers, and six lay peers; — the* 
Dukes of Burgundy,, Normandy, and Guiennp,—the Counts of 
Flanders, Touloiise,Annd Champagne. These were male fiefs, 
VOL. xLiu NO. Lxxitiv, u whicb, 
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which, as the male heir became extinct, were united to the crown. 
New peerages were ai’terwards created in favour of the princes of 
the 'blood-royal of J'rance, In the sixteenth century, Louis XII. 
and Francis I. exUaided these peerages to persons who were not 
of the blood-royal. V oltaire has wTitten a history of the b'rcnch 
parlianu'iils, in which these peers had a seat; and numberless 
Other accounts of their order have appeared. 

Jbit no opinion is more erroneous, than that tlic peers* of France, 
before the revolution, limited as they were in number, w*cre of 
more historic and of more ancient families than the English peers 
existing at the same period. The oldest peerage of France ex¬ 
isting in 1789, was that of De Crussol, Duo d’lJz^s, created as 
late us 1572. There remained at tins time only three more peer¬ 
ages of the same century,—J)e Lorraifte, Due d’Elboeuf, 1582;'^ 
De Rohan, Due do Montbazon, 1595; and De la'rremoillc, Due 
de 'Fhouars, 159f). Seventeen of the remaining peers were of the 
date of the following century. The first of these was created in 
l6o6, the dukedom of llie immortal Sully. Others wdiich followed 
were the dukedoms of Richelieu, 1()31 ; Montmorenci—Luxem¬ 
bourg, l6fj2; Ciramoat, and Noailles, 1663; all titles 

familiar to the English. Seventeen others, dated in the last cen¬ 
tury, made up the complement, including the names of Harcourt, 
17J0; Fitzjames, 1710; Nivernois — Mazarin, 1721; Fieury^ 
1736; Rochefoucauld, 1770; and Choiseul, 1762—1787. 

The changes and irregularities of the laws and privileges of the 
peerage of Juance before the revolution are strikingly illustrated 
by a dispute which is recorded by TAbbe Oeorgel, in his 
moireSy'\ to have taken place at court in the last years of Louis 
XV. Among the peerwiie.''a the three great houses of Lorraine, 
Rohan, and Bouillon, who, having set themselves up as the male 
representatives of sovereign princes, had obtained of J^Vancis IL 
and liis success^ors the grant of precedence at court over the other 
J)eersj with other ceremonial privileges, incident to the blood-royal. 
The Lorrainea, who, under the title of ‘ Dues de Guise ’ make 
such a frightful figure for their ambition and their cruelty under 
the last monarchs of the house of .Valois, and who even aspired to 
intercept the crown from the Bourbons, found no difficulty in 
extorting from the throne these comparatively unsubstantial dis¬ 
tinctions ;—the Eohans claimed descent from the ancient sove¬ 
reign house of Bretagne,J and were allied^to Henry IV,, whose 

* Latelyyictinct f Paris, 1817, y^l i., pp. 211—1117. 

* ,,+ According to the Diciiannaire Feridi^uef M. Ctoteaubriand is also demnded frotn 
this great house of Bretagne, y\z .: from Briant, fourth son of Eudo, Comte de PeJi- 
tWevre, ^nd son of-Qeoffrey, Due de Bretagne, by Bavmse de Normandie. This 
nouse of Bretagne were also Dukes of Richmond in England. 

grandfBoffier> 
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grandmother, the wife of Due d’AIbret, was a Rohan; the 
Tonr d'Awvergnes^ Dues de Bouillon, were descended from 
the ancietit sovereign princes of Auvergne. These privileges 
liad long been odious to the other peers, who alleged that it 
W'as (‘ontrary to the primitive rights of the monarchy to allow 
any iiilerniedialc rank between them and tlie throne. Their 
aiig(‘r prom|)ted them to strike at the very root of these fa¬ 
vours, and to deny the alleged descents on which they were 
founded, ill a formal memorial, which was presented by the hands 
of the Dues de liicindien and lutzjames. It made a great sen¬ 
sation, The house of Rohan was more especially attacked, and 
its origin vioh^ntly coiitcisted, l^lie king was embarrassed : he was 
not willing to ofl^nd either these powerful families by abridging 
privileges they had long c^ijoyed, or the great body of the peers, 
supported also in tlieir protest by tlu^ public opinion. He caused 
it to be hinted to the house of Rohan, that it behoved them to 
answer tlic attack on their pedigree by proofs, which could not be 
resisted. The advice was taken; and the Ahho Creorgef was himself 
employed to draw ii[) tlie answer. When this was tione, the king 
was petitioned by the family to appoint, commissioners, chosen 
from the most eminent genealogists and men of letters, to ex¬ 
amine the jiroofs, and certify their authenticity and import. 
AH of these gave their attestations to the truth of the Answer; 
and, to add to its credit, it was amiDunced that the original 
documents would remain for two months open to every in¬ 
spector, at the ‘ liibliotheqne de Soubise/ This conduct pul 
the case out of the reach of attack; the Rohans were preserved 
in their prerogatives ; and the dukes and peers submitted in dis- 


conte nted silence. ^ 

Mad. de StaH affirms, that, at the revolution, there were not 
more than fwo hundred Imtoric families in France ;t and Thie- 
banlt, in his ^ Souvenirs de l‘V6d6ric le Grand,’records a conversa¬ 
tion of that able and accomplished monarch, in which he gave the 
following opinion of the Frencli nobility :— 


_ 

* It was the system of Law which destroyed the French nobility. 
At the overturn of all the great fortunes, which this bubble produced, 
new men, hiclierto unknown, were seen to eclipse, by their ostenta¬ 
tion and credit, the men who had before occupied the public considera¬ 
tion. By degrees, these j^rvenus got possession of the lands, the 
titles, the honours, the offices. The nobles, become poor, humbled, 
-and forgotten, founfl that riches were every thing, and that mind 
and sentiment were of no value. Honours were trafficked against 
gold, and every thing was venal. Unequal alliances were mult&pliid 


t 


-..— 

* 5ur la R6Toltitto*'| Fran^oise, 


1 partte, chap, xlv., pp, 164—1G6, 
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without end. Men of the counter, agents, stock-brokers, loan-jobbers, 
contractors, speculators, gave themselves up to all sorts of pillage and 
extortion, to enable them to buy illustrious connexions ; and all ranks 
were confounded. Elevation of sentiment Avas extinct: the only 
motive of action was money—nothing but money ; that is to say, the 
thing most opposed to the grandeur of the soul, and which never be¬ 
comes an object of cupidity with the upper classes Avho influence the 
state, without producing, in a short time, the most general deprava¬ 
tion, the most complete corruption, and at last the ruin of the nation. 
See, then, the obligations you have to the system of Law ; and the 
chain of events which seems to me to justify my assertion, that you 
no longer have a nobility in France.’ 

What Frederick Uie Great so well said of France may at least 
aflford a warning to other countries in our own limes. 

When Louis XVllI., by his charier of 1814, instituted a 
chamber of peers after the model of the English, he named at the 
bead all the surviving peers, or their heirs, of the old regime, and 
next to them, the dukes who were not peers, or their heirs. 
About eight of the peerages had become extinct. The total 
number then created was about two hundred and nine. At the 
commencement of 1829’, it was three hundred and sixty. 

The British peerage consists at present of three hundred and 
twenty-eight, besides representative peers and bishops. 

During the Tudor dynasty, and the latter times of the Planta- 
gencts, llie House of Lords did not exceed from fifty-four to 
sixty. King James augmented the number by at least one-half, 
having created about foity-fi\e peers;—and King Charles 1. 
made not less than fifty-four. In 1715, the total number was 
one hundred and seventy-four; and in 17(i8, it was one hundred 
and ninety-nine, wliich wasTtri1lns:rease of twenty-five in fifty-three 
years—not one in two years. The subsequent increase has been 
one hundred and twenty-nine in sixty-one years—naore than two 
a year. k 

To inquire into the ingredients of such an assembly cannot be 
a matter of indifference, as a political question. Mad. de Stael, 
whose notions were sufficiently democratic, says, that ^ a nation 
will submit voluntarily to the pre-eminence of historic families j 
but when newly-acquired wealth and station aspires to the privileges 
and superiority of the Montmorencies, 8cc., all classes revolt at it.’ 
When we consider what always has been, and always will be, 
the effect of rank and high titles on the masb of every people ; 
when we consider still more how important to the possessors are 
ibe functions and privileges conferred by the peerage, such as it 
has existed for five or six centuries in England, and such as the 
has now given to France; and, most of a]A> wh^ we con* 
: sider 
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sidrr what very serious results may spring from the use or abuse 
of the grant of tliis boon, or of the discharge of its duties,—a so¬ 
licitous curiosity about it, and a j)enetrating but candid examina¬ 
tion of the degree of care and wisdom with which it has been 
conferred, and of the materials of which it has been composed, 
cannot be idle or profitless. Perhaps the pith of all that can be 
■wisely said in favour of ancient nobility, is included in Lord 
llacoids short but admirable ^ Essay' under that head. If new 
men be of great talents, great virtues, and great public services, 
a people wall willingly submit to have them and their male pos¬ 
terity put in high rank over them ; to have them for their legisla¬ 
tors and ihoir judge's; and the guardians—not chosen by them¬ 
selves—of the foreign and domestic policy, on which depends 
their prosperity or decay. But they will not submit, ^yithout 
dangerous murmurs and repiuings, to those who, born their equals 
or inferiors, cannot gild their elevation by qualities of strong per¬ 
sonal superiority. 

A regard to the origin and fame of their ancestors has been 
found to exist in every country in the world, not only in those who 
have a written history, but even in those savage nations who have 
no other memorials than of oral tradition! It is implanted in the 
heart of man; and not all that envy, or liberalism, or pretended 
philosophy can declaim or argue, or wit can impress by the force 
of ridicule, will eradicate it. We cannot have a stronger instance 
than the confession on this subject made by the late Bishop Wat¬ 
son, in his life of himself,—a man of severe reason, whose studies 
were all scientific, and whose political notions were all on the side 
of democracy ; though of humble origin, he shows an anxious 
desire to record his forefathers, an^iye them the utmost conse¬ 
quence that truth would allow.-* Another striking proof is fur- 
nisluKi by Benjamin Franklin, who, of all men, was remarkable 
for primitive simplicity and exemption from vain ostentation ; and 
who yet traced up his ancestors, and recordeddheir names and 
characters through a series of village peasants and mechanics for 
tw'O hundred years. 

But when we talk of the influence ef birth on the minds of the 
people, and of tlie salutary manner in which the acknowledged 
possession of it operates to reconcile them to the royal grant of 
those honours, privileges, and legislative functions by which others 
are put over their heads and surrounded with a dazzle calculated 
to awe them, do net let us be understood as speaking with the 
passions and prejudices of pedigree-mongers, heralds, and anti¬ 
quaries : vm mean something very different; and look to other 
iountains for the <Higin of that influence. We must look for it 
in the impressil^n received, and the faith given, by the people at 

* large* 
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large. And whence do these spring? From a family having 
lived in the eye of the M'orld—conspicuous on the great theatn; of 
life ; from notices in j>ublic histories, biographies, memoirs, poetry ; 
from the fame that still lingers on the tongues of the great body 
of their countrymen ! The most undoubted pedigree of seven 
centuries of fair lands, fair alliances, provincial charges, attested 
by all the heralds, blazoned in the most splendid books, compiled 
in the most lucid order, and printed with every proof and illustra¬ 
tion, will do but little; none but a genealogist will read it; or, if 
any other reads it, he w’ill :givc to it but a very doubtful credit. 
AVe know w'cll these things from long observation. There are not 
a few families of this sort, w hose descent, respectable, (and even 
honourable, if that W'ord may be applied to lner^ anticjuity, long- 
possessed property, and gentilitial rank,)'none know, or care any¬ 
thing about, except themselves and their immediate relatives; nay, 
some of whom are, from some strange story which has got into 
circulation, believed to have sprung almost wdthin memory from a 
mean and sordid sto(k. Jt is nut to be denied that, though we must 
be guided and ought to be guided by the opinion of the people, in 
the deference W'hich they are willing to pay to birth, as one of the 
claims to those hereditary distinctions by w'hich their rights and 
interests are affected, yet they sometimes make strange mistakes on 
these subjects and that a thoroughly clear and intelligible his-^ 
tory of our peerage is, therefore, as well as for many other rea¬ 
sons, a great desideralurn in English literature. 

It so happens that the materials for such a history are very 
ample. \Ve arc not speaking of the mere dry descents, with 
names, offices, and dates, such as dull records, epitaphs, and 
registers may furnish; biit^^ijich more instructive intelligence. 
We mean the innumerable pnssa’^c^s regarding our noble families, 
which occur in the vast collection of w orks regarding our national 
history, including all its subdivisions; and the incidental notices 
in maay other departments of our literature. Of all these, the 
most valuable and most full are the characters given by Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, Bishop Burnet, Lord AA^aldegrave, Horace Walpole, and 
Archdeacon Coxc. From Ihese w^e have a clearer view and more 
intimate knowledge of the great men of our nation wlio lived a 


We remember a noble peer, of an ancient title, who contended with us that Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt was a man of low origin, though his descent was one of the moat 
decidedly Norman, and one of the best proved, and one of tVe most honourable, of the 
whole peerage ; though his immediate male ancestor some centuries back had been a 
Knigut of the Garter : though a long scries of his forefathers, even down to his father 
ificlasively, had represented the county of Oxford in Parliament; and though he hiouolf 
had his hereditary residence at the lordaiiip to whic^ bis faaiily had added their name 
five centuries before. And all* this from a misconstrued passage in one of Lord Che^ 
tilhfitfld's pieces, written in the bitterness of party-spirit , 
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centnijy or two ago, than of many of our contemporaries. The 
chroniclers of scandal—W’eldon, Osborne, and others, of whom 
rnany of the stories must be rejected—may at least supply useful 
hints, if examined with caution and sagacity. The collectors of 
news and gossip, whose letters are some of the most amusing of 
those M'hich have corno from the Sydney, Strafford, and other 
family depositaries ot great houses, give us many curious traits of 
the times.. The mere genealogical works it is not necessary to 
notice here wdth mucli particularity. One of the earliest who 
tnade collections of this sort lor a baronage w'as Robert Glover,, 
Somerset herald, temp. Eliz., whose MSS. furnished the matter 
for the Catalogue of Honour by his nephew Thomas Mills, l6lO; 
and these were fallowed by the Catalogues of Brooke, Vincent, 
and Yorke. TheJi came tlie great work of Dug<lalc,—a muss of 
evidence drawn from records of inestimable value, but rudis indi- 
gestaque moles —deficient ju a ciitical use of its stores, and with no 
other merit than that of crude and tasteless labour, Arthur Col¬ 
lins was originally a bookseller; an industrious and very praise¬ 
worthy genealogist, whose lirst edition of his peerage, 1709, was 
a very slight work, but who gradually enlarged it into six thick 
octavo volumes, full of research, and exeebted with a perfect pro¬ 
bity and judgment, but with none of tlie higher qualities of lite¬ 
rature or talent. Hence the editions w'lilch have appeared since 
his death could not be so entirely new moulded, as to be free from 
the original sin ofduluess. The modern pocket-peerages, such as 
Hebrett's, aspire to nothing of the dignity of history, and must 
not therefore be tried by such rules. The only merit they can 
pretend to is accuracy, clearness of method, and impartiality of 
abridgment. Annual editions render the want of correctness, as 
to dates, &c., so couspicuous in#aif“oi them that we have looked 
into, unpardonable. Such works, however, come scarcely more 
within the circle of literature than a court calendar. But among 
die authorities for the cstiruatiou in which certain families were 
held in the reigns of Henry VIIL, and (iueeii Elizabeth, we 
have two contemporary witnesses, which cannot deceive, Leland^s 
Itineraryf and Camde)is Britannia. AVheu no notice is taken of 
a family by these enlightened antiquaries, here is a piece of nega¬ 
tive evidence not a little unfavourable to its pretensions. There 
is another test of estimation in those days, which will seldom 
mislead. It is the list of knights made by that discriminative 
queen. If a family* did not, either in that reign, or during the 
Tudor dynasty, attain the rank of knighthood, it is a strong pre-t 
sumption that diey were of a minor and obscure quality* We shall 
hereafter ^ what portion of the present peerage can stand thia 
test. * 


At 
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At the death of our illustrious queen, (l603,) the peerage con¬ 
sisted of nineteen earls, one viscount, and about forty barons. 
King Henry VIIL bad lifted three or four families from obscurity 
to the peerage;—such as IJoleync, Earl of Wiltshire, Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, Wriotheslcy, Earl of Southampton, and Russel, 
Earl of lledford ; and Edward VL raised Paget and North. But 
Queen liiizabeth made only seven peers during her long reign of 
forty-iive years ; and of these all were of historic descent, except 
Cecil, whose great personal merits w'ere more than sufficient to 
overshadow any defect of pedigree. At this time there were 
several of the noble families, who represented in the female line 
different branches of the Plantagenets; and of most of these the 
queen had a cruel jealousy. The great house df Stafford, Dukes 
of Buckingham, had been destroyed *by her father; and was* 
only restored to a barony, and a small part of the lands of a 
revenue not exceeding 50i)l. a year, which w'as entailed by act of 
parliament on the male line, with remainder to the heirs general, 
tinder which Sir George Jerningham, now Lord Stafford, enjoys 
it. The hard and affecting case of Roger StaffVird, the heir male, 
in 1(}40, wdio, when the daughter and heir of the last lineal baron 
was married to Sir William Howard, was ousted of his peerage 
and inheritance by the most cruel oppression and injustice, may 
be seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1797. 

There is a fascination in a name associated Avith our early im¬ 
bibed ideas of the splendour of past ages, in spite of ail that has 
been said to the contrary. In point of mere antiquity, there are 
several nobles which far exceed the Howards; but what other 
family pervades all our national annals with such frequent mention, 
and often involved in circumstances of such intense and brilliant 
interest? As heroes, poets, polkicians, courtiers, patrons of lite¬ 
rature, state victims to tyranny and revenge, and feudal chiefs, 
they have been constantly before us for four centuries ! In the 
drama of life they have exhibited every variety of character, good 
and bad ; and the tale of their vices as well as of their virtues 
is full of instruction, and anxious sympathy, or indignant censure. 
No story of romance, or tragic drama, can exhibit more incidents ta 
enchain attention, or move the heart, than would atcomprehensive 
account of this house, written with eloquence and pathos. It 
may be observed, tliat the opinion once taken up by the public 
of a family’s pretensions in blood, whether for good or for ill, 
can no more be effaced by the critical officiofflsness of antiquarian 
doubts or protests, than it can be impressed by the same zeal in 
cJpposition to their prejudices. It is generally, indeed, nearer the 
fhith than those oensofious gentry struggle to ^ave it thdught 
tp.be. 

* it 
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It was the principle of the Tudors to break down the old nobi¬ 
lity. 'Tlie great families of Norman origin then remaining—the 
Veres, Porcys, Clifiords, Staffords, Neviles, Talbots, Courtenays, 
Greys, Jierkeleye;, Clintons, and Ilastingses—of whose male lines 
eight still exist, had suffered frightfully in the wars of York and 
Lancaster. The head of the house of Howard, already mentioned^ 
had fallen at the battle of iiosworth, and his son, afterwards re¬ 
stored to •the title of Duke of Norfolk, was committed to the 
ToM^er by King Henry VTL, and continued a prisoner there three 
years and half. But the history of all the chief families during this 
dynasty is a talc of melancholy and suffering. We have mentioned 
Kdward Stafford, the last Duke of Buckingham, of princely blood 
and princely estates, who was beheaded by Henry Vlll. in 1521. 
The heroism, the elegant and affecting poetry, the accomplish¬ 
ments, the amiable virtues and the tragical death of the Earl of 
Surrey; the cruel fate of his son, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
lost his head on the scaffold for the cause of Queen Mary; his 
son, Philip, Earl of Arundel, condemned capitally in 1589, upon 
frivolous chaiges, and, though not executed, kept a prisoner in the 
Tower, where he lunguished till his deatli in 1595, let. 58 ;—all 
these affecting events are in general recollection. Pass to the 
Seymours, the Dudleys and the Greys, the Percys and the 
Courtenays, the Delapoles and the Poles, the story is not Jess 
full of sorrowful incidents. 

The execution and attainder of the Protector, Edward Sey>- 
mouTy Duke of Somerset, and of his brother, 'rhomas Lord Sey¬ 
mour, the admiral, in 1549 and 1552, brought on by their quarrels 
with each other, affbrd a dreadful warning against fraternal dis¬ 
cord. The Protector was not hajyy in his marriages; his first 
wife was Katharine, daughter ami coheir of Sir William Fillol, of 
Fillol Hall, in Essex ; and he separated from her on certain inces¬ 
tuous charges, which brought a strange fate on her children. He 
then married the proud and ambitious Anne Stanhope,^ thedaugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Stanhope, of Hampton, in Nottinghamshire, 
and only child of his second marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Fulk Bourchier, Lord Fitzwarine, grandson of William Bourchier, 
Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, by Anne Plantagenet, sole heir of 
Thomas of W^oodstock, Duke of Gloucester. The admiral’s wife 
was Queen Katharine Parr, widow of Henry VHI.; and the ani¬ 
mosity between the admiral and the Protector was fomented by 
the necessity, on tile part of the duchess, to yield precedence to 
the wife of her husband’s younger brother. On the king’s mar- 

* H«r Michael Stanhope, beheaded 15&2, wa| great. grandfather of the 

(irtt Earl of Chesteif aid. 
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nage with Jane Seymour, her brother. Sir Edward Seymour, 
was, on 5th of June, 1536, created Viscount Beauchamp^ to hold 
to him and the heirs male of his body. At this lime, dierefore, 
there w as no intention to postpone the sons of his first marriage. 
The date of his second marriage does not appear.* ^Hie next 
year, he Avas created Earl of Hertford. On the accession of his 
nephew, Edw^urd VI. (being made lord protector and lord trca-^ 
surer,) lie was, on loth and Kith February, 1547, creajted Baron 
Beauchamp and Duke of Somerset^ to him and the heirs male of 
his body, by Anne, his wife: remainder to Edward Seymour, 
son of him, the said duke, and the Lady Catherine, his first 
wife, and the heirs male of the body of the said Sir Edward 
Seymour. By the duke’s attainder (1552), iik estates and ho» 
nours appear to have been forfeited, pllierwisc it is clear tliat 
Sir Edward Seymour, son of the first marriage, was entitled 
to be Viscount Beauchamp; and the second Sir Edward sou 
of Anne Stanhope, to be Duke of Somerset. The peerage, 
wdth the title of Viscount Beauchamp, does not appear to have 
been included in the restitution of the act 7 l^dward VI,, en¬ 
titled, ‘ An Act for the Restitution in blood of Sir Edward 
Seymour, knightf whidh seems only to have restored him to the 
capability of inheriting lands. Ilis half-brother, Sir Edward Sey¬ 
mour, the younger ^Anne Stanhope’s son), w'as also partially re¬ 
stored (1st Eliz.) by being creatccl Earl of Hertford, having come 
of age about that lime. Four years afterwards, he ran away with 
Lady Frances Grey, the eldest daughter and coheir of Frances 
Grey, Duchess of Suflblk, who was eldest daughter and coheir 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by the Princess Mary 
Tudor, youngest daughter of King Henry VIJ., and widow of King 
Louis XII. This near aHiaSfe t-;) tlie crown, combined with the 
provisions of King Henry VHL's will, and the pretensions which 
had been set up by her sister, Lady Jane Grey, excited the ex¬ 
treme jealousy and watchfulness of the queen. The marriage, 
if it took place, was private ; and, its validity being denied by tlie 
queen, the parties fell under her majesty’s heavy displeasure. On 
her being pregnant, they were committed to the Tower (1563), 
where her first child was born. The earl was also censured in the 
Star-chamber, ^ for having vitiated a maid of the blood-royal,' 
He afterwards made many attempts, during lliis reign, to establish 
the legality of the marriage, but the crown tlnevv every thing in 
his way ; and it was said, that for a long while he could produce 
no witness of the marriage, but that at last he had the goo4 


* But by the age of Ed>yard, Eari of Hertford, Anae it was pcobably 

about 1538. ' : 
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luck to discover and bring forward the clergyman who married 
them. It is strange that this witness should have concealed him¬ 
self for so many years, unless he M^as afraid of the vengeance of 
the queen. The earl, however, did not entirely lose the favour 
of the court; for he gave a magnificent entertainment to Queen 
Elizaln^th in one of her progresses, at his scat at Elvetham,* near 
Hertfordbridge, in Hants. 

At the aecession of King James, this question of legitimacy 
seems not to have been satisfactorily settled ; for Edward Sey¬ 
mour, the eldest son, sought and obtained letters-pateut, con¬ 
firming to him, and the heirs male of his body, a pet^rage, and the 
title of Earl of Her ford. At the same time, the j>rotector's heirs, 
hy the first marriitge^ lodged, in the House of Lords, a petition 
against the succession of tlAs line of the Earl of Hertford to the 
honours, which could only be on the ground of alleged illegiti¬ 
macy, It is said, that in this patent, Edward Seymour is not 
recited to be the sou of the Earl of Hertford ; but if he was not 
admitted so to be, the patent was clearly illegal, by giving a pre¬ 
cedence which nothing but an act of parliament could give. It 
was, however, no doubt intended to have the effect of legalising 
the issue with regard to the honours, without committing the 
crow n as to the royal descent, on which its jealousy turned. 

The Earl of Hertford died in at the age of eighty-lwo. 

His son, Lord Beauchamp, had gone to the grave before him, 
having had two sons, by a maniage with Ilonora, (laughter of 
Sir ]?ichard Rogers, of Briaiistone, in Dorsetshire, a match niuch 
against the faiher^s consent, who seems to have considered it far 
beneath the rank to which the Seymours now' aspired. Ihe eldest 
son of this matoli also died in before his grandfather, having 
no issue by his wife, Lady Anu€ Sackville, daughter of Robeit, 
second Earl of Dorset. William Seymour, the remaining son, 
then became heir to his grandfather; and affords a striking in¬ 
stance how little the lessons of experience could* cure the^ family 
ambition, and their love of royal alliances. About Ifill, this 
William ran away with, and married privately, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, niece to Lord Damley, the kiffg's father, and daughter of 
Charles, Earl of Lennox, by Elizabeth, sister of William Caven¬ 
dish, first Earl of Devonshire (of that family). The character of 
diis unfortunate princess has been beautifully drawn by Lodge, m 

his ' Illustrations of British History and a particular account of 
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* See iikhoWf ‘ Progreisei of Qusen Etizabelk.’ j i j u- k 

• f, II does not aepwr what ground this petition was addressed to the Lords, wh«:h 

ouffht to have 1)600 ijiroeikd to the crown. ,, ,n . l 

* SeX also) a character of ^erby Edward Philips, in his ‘Theatrnm Poet.rnm,' where 
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the flight of this couple is to be found in a letter in Winwood’s Me- 
nioriuls.’ For tliis marriage, the king committed Seymour to the 
Tower, and confined Lady Arabella to her house at Highgate. Her 
husband escaped to Dunkirk ; and she, making an attempt to fol¬ 
low' him, n as overtaken, and herself also committed to the Tower. 
Theie ^hc ianguished till her death, in 1G15, without issue,—a 
prison in which her husband's grandmother had died, in 15G7, for 
a similar offence. Six years afterwards, her husband succeeded 
his grandfather as Earl of Hertford; and married, secondly^ 
I'jaiices, eldest sister, and finally coheir of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the parliament's general. The part he look in the 
civil wars may be found in Lord Clarendon. He lived to see tlie 
restoration ; received the garter at Canterbur 3 ^on the 27th May, 
iGGO, on the king’s way to London j and w^as immediately re¬ 
stored, by an act of parliament, to the Dukedom of Somerset, 
after a suspension of an hundred and eight years ; but he survived 
only five mouths—till October 24th following, when he expired at 
a great age. His grandson, William, third Duke of Somerset, 
died IG 71 , aged twenty; and left a sister and heir, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Seymour, married to Thomas Rruce, Earl of Aylesbury, 
whose great-grandson and heir was James Brydges, last Duke 
of Chandos, who died in 1789, s.p.m. But the male line 
of the issue of the protector-duke, by Anne Stanhope, did not 
end with J)uke William in IG 71 . He had an uncle, John, fourth 
duke; who was succeeded by Francis, Lord Seymour, of Trou- 
bridge, nephew to William, the restored duke ; and he, by his 
brother Charles, called the proud duke, who died in 1748, at 
the age of eighty-seven, and w'as succeeded by his son, Duke 
Algernon, who only survive^ till 1750, leaving .a daughter and 
heir, married to Sir Hugh SnuthSon. Then itwas that Sir Edward 
Seymour, heir-male of the protector-duke, by his first wife, Cathe^ 

rine Fillol, succeeded to the dukedom—which now continues in 
his liiiQ.^ 

Ihe will of Henry VIII,, who had the power, by act of par¬ 
liament, to nominate the succession to the throne, and who exe¬ 
cuted thi^ provision in favbur of the issue of his youngest sister* 
the Princess Mary, in default of his own issue, made this ques¬ 
tioned marriage of Lady Frances Grey with the Earl of Hertford 
a matter of intense interest, both to the crown and to many nobl^ 

!!. ^ great facility in poetry, and was elaUbrately conversant amon? 

Muses/ W'e may also refer to a very interesting and touching article in the Second 

geries of D’lsraeh's Curiosities of Uteriure. 

smile at the yesterday’s affectation in this family pf spelling their name 
St.Mavr. It IS as if XVIII. had written himself C/ovii or CWorfowc. All theie 
iwtonc distinction u associated with Seymour* • 

* houses* 
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houses. The Princess Mary Tudor having left another daughter 
and coheir, married to Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, wliose 
marriage was in all respects regular and undisputed—this added to 
the jealousies and conflicting interests of parties. The book called 
Dolman’s Conference, written by Persons, the Jesuit, blew up the 
flame. Eerdinando, Earl of Derby, the grandson and heir of the 
Countess of Cumberland, a man of illustrious family, high rank, 
large estates, elegant accomplishments, genius, and the most 
amiable virtues, drew the eyes and hopes of a large party upon 
him ; and is supposed to have fallen a victim to poison, because 
he declined to pursue the paths of ambition opencfl to him. He 
left three daughteys, his coheirs, married to Grey llrydgcs, Lord 
Chandos,—John Egertoiij Earl of Pridgewatcr,—and Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon,—to whom, of course, it conveyed 
the highest blood of the kingdom inherited by subjects. J'he 
present heirs and representatives of this blood, are the Mai cjuis of 
Stafford, the Earl of Jersey, and the Marquis of Hastings. It is 
true that it is the custom to consider principally the male line in 
the respect accorded to antiquity and lustre of family; but there 
is always a mixed regard to great splemknir of femaie descent, 
and especially when it is grafted on an old historic name : for so 
it is, that there is something of a spell in a name consecrated in 
the annals of more romantic ages, of which the imagination lias 
* ample room to trace the characters,’ that not the strongest blaze 
of renown attached to the personal virtues of our own times can 
supply. A new name may stand on merits of its own, sufficient 
to satisfy any appetite for glory; but it is of a different quality, 
and has a diferent effect on the people. 

The Seymours remind ns of the.-curious fate of another great 
house, to whose intrigues the prorector-duke fell a sacrifice. Every 
one is familiar with the turbulent character of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland. There have been great disunites as to the 
origin of his father Edmund, which even to this day are not en¬ 
tirely cleared up. Dugdale could not satisfy himself about it. 
The family asserted Edmund’s father tp have been a younger son 
of the Buttons, Lords Dudley, and thence to have tak^li^he name 
of Dudley. His enemies pretended that his father was son of 
a low mechanic. The difficulty is, to conceive that there could 
be any opening for doubt, if so near a descent from this noble 
house was true; onp cannot but suppose that the proofs of such 
a filiation (then within memoiy) must have been decisive, and 
within the reach of every honest genealogist. ^ The name of J)ud^, 
ley, however, coupled wdth Empson, was odious to the people, on 

account of their great oppressions in collecting the public revenue, 

I and 
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and they both lost their heads. Among the sulFerers by their ex¬ 
tortion was the Lord Mayor, Sir William Capel, ancestor of Lord 
Essex. Edmund Dudley had married a noble heiress, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Grey, Lord Lisle,* by Elizabeth, sister and 
coheir of Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle; and John Dudley, 
tlie son, thus obtained a peerage, and was afterwards created 
Duke of Northumberland, the earldom of that county being at 
that time forfeited by the Percys, At last, this powerful duke 
aspired to put his family on the throne, by the marriage of his 
sou. Lord Guilford Dudley, with Lady Jane Grey^ granddaughter 
of the Princess Mary Tudor, and sister to Lady Catherine Grey, 
who ran away with the Earl of Hertford. The result of these 
attempts is well known; and that the father, the son, and the 
amiable Lady Jane, all lost their lives bn the scaffold. 

Queen Elizabeth restored the duke's eldest son, Ambrose 
Dudley, to the earldom of Warwick, and created his younger 
son, Robert, Earl of Leicester. The frightful story of this am¬ 
bitious and unprinci[)Ied man is known to all the world ; and the 
tragedy of Cumnor^ and tlic splendours of Kenilworth, are as 
familiar to the readers of roxnance as of history. Rut there is 
another sad part of this proud courtier’s life not so often dwelt upon. 
The Earl, before lie married Lettice Knollis, the widow of Lord 
Essex, is said to have privately married Douglas Sheffield, the 
daughter of John, Lord Sheffield, who died in 1558, by whom he 
had a son, Robert Dudley At Lord Essex’s death, in 157(>, (not 
without a strong suspicion of poison, administered by the earl’s 
procurement,) this private marriage became an obstacle to the 
schemes he now entertained; he chose, therefore, to deny it, and to 
bastardise his only son. The whole affair is related by GeiTase 
Holies,and also detailed in a long note to the Dudleys in the 
Biographia Britannica. This son, Sir Robert Dudley, who was 
a man of genius and science, of a high spirit and romantic cha¬ 
racter*, always asserted his legitimacy, and struggled through the 
.whole of King James’s reign to get possession of his hereditary 
estates and honours, but \n vain. He at last retired to Florence, 
and wa^'feated a duke of the Holy Empire. He now turned 
bis science to practical account; drained the marshes between 
Pisa and the sea; and rendered Leghorn one of the first ports of 
the world. He left fiveJdaughters, his coheirs, by Alice, dauglxten- 

* This barony was lately claimed by Sir John Shelley Sidney, by descent from this 
marriage, w hen a great deal of curious matter was elicited during the course of the 
^‘«videDce. 

r - f ‘ Memoirs of the Families of Holies, Cavendish, Haiiey, Vpuhluhed by Arthur 
'Collins: a very curioua collection. 

• J One of the daughters married Sir OHbert Koiveton^ P^ j fe ybte e. 

; > • * 
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of Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stoneley, in Warwickshire, whom 
Charles L, feeling the hardship of Sir Robert Dudley’s case, 
created Duchess Dudley. When Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury, was at Rome, he married Adelhida, daughter of the Mar- 

? uis J^iliotti, of Bologna, descended by her mother from this Sir 
lobert Dudley, who always called himself Duke of Northumher’^ 
land. She survived the Duke of Shrewsbury, without issue. The 
daughter <5f John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, sister of 
Robert, Earl of J Leicester, was married to Sir Henry Sydney, 
K.G., and was motlK^r to the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney—a 
singular contrast to his uncle in mind and heart. Robert Sydney, 
Sir Philip’s younj^cr brother, was, by King James I,, created a 
peer, and afterw^ards promoted to the earldom of Leicester. 'Phis 
nobleman seems, therefore* to have considered Sir Robert Dudley 
illegitimate, by taking on himself the representation of the Dudley 
family; but it must be remembered, that this assumption was not 
disinterested. When the Sydneys were thus displaying on their 
shields, their wdndows, their to\vers, and their tombs, all the chi¬ 
valrous insignia of tlie J)iidleys, Greys, Talbots, Jieauchamps, and 
Lisles, they must have felt occasional annoyance at tlie name of Sir 
Robert Dudley and his daughters; and the genuine fc^eling of 
grandeur for the glories of Pen&hurst must now and then have 
trembled and turned pale at its doubtful rights. But the nobility 
of the Sydneys was gilded by their personal talents and virtues, 
built on a venerable name, 

Wc now come to tlie Greys. Henry Grey, Marquis of Dor¬ 
set, son of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, by Cicely Bonville, son 
of Sir John Grey, slain at the battle of St. Albans, 1434, by 
Elizabeth Wodevile, (who afterwards became consort of King 
Edward IV.) had issue, by ElizaWh Wotton, four sons. Henry 
Grey, eldest son, was third Marquis of Dorset; he married Jjady 
Frances Brandon, eldest daughter and coheir of Cjiarles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, by the Princess Mary Tudor, daughter of King 
Henry VIL, and had by her three daughters, his coheirs—Lady 
Jane Grey, Lady Catherine, who rafl away with the Earl of 
Hertford, and Lady Mary. He w^as created Duke of Suffolk, in 
'Oct. 1551, by Edw'ard VI., who was his second cousin ; and three 
years afterwards, implicating himself in the scheme for raising hh 
daughter to the throne, was beheaded, and his honours and estates 
were forfeited. Tl\us this branch of the great house of Grey 
were excluded from their rank during the whole reign of Eliza¬ 
beth; but King James, on his accession, 1603, revived it, by, 
creating Sir Henry Grey, of Pergo, in Essex, |^8on of Lord John 
Grey, the dulee’s* brother,) a baron, by the title of Lard Grey of 
- * Groby; 
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Grohy • and his grandson Henry was created Earl of Stamford, 
lG28; and thus the family survives to this day. 

But no sooner the Grohy branch restored, than another 
illustrious branch, the Greijs of PVilton^ fell for ever. Arthur, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, Lord Deputy of Ireland, (the patron of 
Spenser the poet,) and William, Lord Grey, his father, a gallant 
soldier, had made a conspicuous figure during the queen’s reign ; 
but Thomas, Lord Grey, the son of Lord Arthur, was involved in 
Jfaleigh’s plot, thrown into the Tower, and died there. Villiers, 
the favourite, got a grant of part of his estates in Buckingham¬ 
shire, Philip, the eccentric Duke of Wharton, whose ancestor 
inherited other parts, wasted them in follies so egregious, as can 
only be assigned to insanity. A third branch of this numerous and 
celebrated family, the Greys, Earls of Kent, having nearly ruined 
their property by gaming, lived in obscurity during a great pari of 
the queen’s reign, and declined to assume their title; but after¬ 
wards, having recovered their estates by frugality, resumed their 
rank in 1571 ; and were promoted to a dukedom in 1702, in the 
person of Henry, thirteenth Earl of Kent, who died without sur¬ 
viving male issue in 1J40. The aunt of Lords Grantham and 
<ioderich, created Countess de Grey, is heir of this duke. 

The great house of Percy were strikingly unfortunate during 
the reigns of the I'udors, and, indeed, long before. Their ances¬ 
tor, Joscelin de Lovaln^ a younger son of the ancient Princes of 
Jirabant, and brother of Adclicia, second consort of our Henry L, 
married, in 1122, Agnes de Percy, the heiress of a great northern 
baron, seated at TopelifFe and Spofford, in Yorkshire, on condition 
that her male posterity should bear the name of Percy. Their 
son Henry was great grandfather of Henry, Lord Percy, sum¬ 
moned to parliament, 1299? whbse great grandson, Henry, fourth 
Jjord l^ercy, was created Earl of Northumberland, 1377? at the 
coronation of Richard IL He was slain at Bramham Moor, 1408. 
His son, HenrV, Lord Percy, {Hotspv;r^ had already fallen at 
Shrewsbury, in 1403. Henry, second earl, son of Hotspur, was 
slain at the battle of St, Alban’s, 1455; and his son, Henry, third 
earl, was slain at the battle of Towton, 1461. His son, Heniy, 
iburth earl, was murdered by an insurrectionary mob, at Thirske, 
in Yorkshire, 1489, 3 Henry Vll. Henry, fifth earl, died a natural 
death, 1527; but his second son, Sir Thomas Percy, was executed? 
1537, for his concern in Ask’s rebellion. Henry, sixth earl, the 
first lover of Queen Anne Boleyne, died, 1^7? issueless; and the 
^Jionours were suspended for twenty years by the attainder of his 
brother. Sir Thomas Percy, in 1537, already mentioned ; during 
which time the family had the mortification to«see the dukedom 
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of Northumberland conferred on John Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 
But this nobleman being attainted, 1553, the earldom was restored 
to Thomas Percy, the son of the attainted Sir Thomas, who be¬ 
came seventh Earl of Northumberland. Such a long succession 
of violent deaths, closed by attainder and loss of such great and 
venerable honours, were calculated-to afford a lesson of caution and 
love of quiet, when once the precious boon of restoratipu took 
place, which would have seemed to be irresistible.. But all was 
lost upon him: as early as the 2d of Elizabeth, this restored earl 
grew discontented, that William, Lord Grey of Wilton, anexcelleut 
and experienced commander, was made Warden of the Middle and 
East Marches. Still, however, he did not lose the favour of the 
court; and the CJarter w^as conferred on him. In 1568, he joined 
the strong faction of noblfes against Secretary Cecil. In this year, 
he and Charles Nevile, Earl of Westmoreland, were at the head of 
the great northern insurrection, where Richard Norton, of Norton- 
Conyers, (ancestor of Lord Grantley,) accompanied by his five 
eons, erected and bore the banner of the Cross—an incident em¬ 
blazoned in one of the finest passages of Wordswortirs poetry. 
The insurgent force retreated before the Queen’s troops, under the 
Earls of Sussex and Warwick, Northumberland tied to Scotland, 
was betrayed, confined in Loclileven Castle, and delivered up by 
Morton to Lord Ilunsdon, for a large bribe, in July, J57!2; and 
being conveyed to York, was beheaded there in August following. 
He left only daugliters, of whom liady Lucy, wife of Sir Edward 
Stanley, was mother of the too celebrated Venelia,* Lady Digby, 
W'ife of Sir Kenelm. His brother, Henry Percy, was allowed, in 
right of the new entail, to succeed as eighth Earl of Northumber¬ 
land. In 1585, this earl, still blind4o his family sufferings, entered 
into the intrigues in favour of Mary, Queen of Scots ; and being 
imprisoned in the Tower, committed suicide on the Gist of 
June* His son, Henry, ninth earl, memorable for the charge of 
being privy to the gunpowder plot, lf)05, grounded on the pa¬ 
tronage he had afforded to Thomas Percy, one of the principal 
conspirators, a relative whose exact .connexion in blood is not 
known,f was confined in the Tower for fifteen years and upwards, 
till 1620, where he showed himself a great encourager of literature 
and science, and kept a table for several learned men. This long 
imprisonment did not break his spirit; for, on his release, hearing 
that Buckingham, t]ie favourite, had six horses to his coach, he 
put ei^ht to his own, and passed through the city of London to 


• Sec Aubrey’s Memoir of her, and the very curious Life of Sir Kenelm, published 

last year. o 

f See the branch W the Cambridge Percya recorded in Master's History of Benet 

College. * 
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Bath in this pompous manner, to the admiration of the people. He 
then retired to Petwoilh, kept up great ho8i>itality there, and died 


at this celebrated seat of the Lovaiu-Percys in iGu2, Of his son^ 


Algernon, lentli earl, and the part he took in tlie rebellion, Lord 
Clarendon has spoken so fully, that it is unnecessary to repeat 


it,"*^ lie died in iGGS His sou, Josceline, eleventh and last earl. 


survived liis father not two years, dying ou his travels at ^rurin, 
21st oJ May, li370. Lady Elizabeth Percy, his only daughter and 


heir, married Charles Seymour, (called the proud,) Duke of So- 


inerset; whoso son, Algernon, was the last of the male descen¬ 
dants of the protector-duke, by his second wife, Anne Stanhope ; 
and whose daughter and heir + married Sir Huj^li Smithson, and 
was grandmother of the present Duke of Northumberland. Thus 
seven out of twelve died violent deaths—and thus came to an end 


the male line of tliis once flourishing and numerous family. 

Charles Aeiit/e, the last Earl of Westmoreland of that most an¬ 
cient and most historic family, being engaged with the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the northern insurrection, loG8, fled to Scot¬ 
land, whence he found means to convey himself to the Nether¬ 
lands, Mhcre he died under attainder about 1584, leaving several 
daughters. A claim to the earldom w^as made by some of the 
collateral male branches, but without success. (See Lord Coke^i 
Reports.) Sir Thomas Pane having married the heiress of the Lords 
Abeigavenuy, that family took the title of Westmoreland on llieir 
elevation to an earldom by King Jaynes L 

The illustrious house of Coxirtenay of England (w^hose precise 
connexion with the princely house of that name has been so well 
criticised by Gibbon in the digression introduced into his his¬ 
tory regarding that branch ofc the royal family of France) were 
created Earls of Devonshirey 'l335, 9 Edward Ill., forty- 
two years before the Percys were raised to an earldom. These 
also, like the Percys, came commonly to violent ends. Thoatas> 
sixth Earl of Devonshire, was beheaded 14G2, being taken prL 
souer at the battle of Towton. His brother, Henry, seventh carL 
was beheaded 14GG, iu tlie^cause of the deposed king, Henry VI^ 
His brother, John, eighth earl, was slain at the battle of Tewhes« 


* His brotber-in-Uw, Robert Sydney, Karl of Leicester, in a letter dated the 29th of 
September, 1659^ uses these beautiful expressions to him 

* Of the few persons that 1 consider in this world, your lordship hatlj my groateit etti* 
wiation; and of the few things I value in this life, your favour is placed by ipe in tho 
most hi[»h degree. I am very tender of both, and do passionately desire the conservation 
of the one for the good of many, and the continuation of the other for my own contentment* 
'(bis style proves how nearly alike is the genuine language of and feeling writers 
at the distance of nearly two centuries. 

^ t On the death of Duke Algernon, however, Petworth, &c,, passed into the family of 
Sir William Wyndham, who had married, in 1708, Lady Catnertne Seymour, second 
daughter of the proud Duke of Somerset and the Lady Elizabeth Percy. 
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burj, 1471. Sir Edward, grandson of Sir Hugh Courtenay of 
IJaccomb, (second son of Edward, grandson of Hugh, second 
eaii,) was restored to the earldom of Hevonshire, 1 Henry VH., 
and was father of William, tenth earl, who married the youngest 
daiij^liter of King Kdw'ard IV.—a most unfortunate match for him, 
as i( w'as the cause of Iiis being kept in prison several years by 
King Henry Vll.; of his son’s being beheaded by King Henry 
VUE; find bis grandson’s being a prisoner almost all his life; 
Lord lla< on remarking that the king was resolved to depress Jail 
tluM'hief persons of the line of York. This carl w'as imprisoned 
from 1502 till the king’s death, loOfh He died 1511, His son, 
Henry, eleventh*Earl of Devonshire, was created Marquess of 
Exeler, 1525; and w as beheaded for treason {537. His son Henry 
Edward was restored as tW'clfth earl) and second niaiquess, by 
Queen Mary, 155.1. Holinshed says that the queen had cast her 
eyes upon him with some degree of affection ; btit linding he pre¬ 
ferred her sister, the Princess Elizabeth, she looked upon them 
with an evil eye ever after. Mary sent him to the Tower ; but he 
Avas released by the intercession of King Philip. He then re¬ 
solved to go l>eyond the sea, w'licre he^ell sick at Padua, and 
died—J!ot without suspicion of poison, 4th October, 15f)6, Erom 
twelve years of age he had scarcely enjoyed two years of liberty. 
His great estate was divided among the four sisters of his grand¬ 
father. Tlie male posterity remained at Powderhamy in the de¬ 
scendants of Sir l^hilip Courtentiy, sixth son of the second earL 
This Sir Philip was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1383, and died 1405. His son, Sir John Courtenay, was great¬ 
grandfather of Sir William, called fAe Greaty who died 1535, and 
was grandfather of that Sir Willjanl who, being one of those who 
undertook to carry over settlers for the better planting of Ireland 
in J585, laid the foundation of the great estate in that kingdom 
enjoyed by his posterity; and who died in 16 ^, aged seventy- 
seven. His son Francis was great-grandfather of Sir William 
Courtenay, whose son. Sir William, was restored to the peerage 
by the title of Viscount Courtenay, Qd April, 1762; and di^ 
a few weeks afterwards. 

The great family of CUffordy who, with the Neviles, were the 
rivals of the Percys in the uorKh, had suffered so much for the 
house of Lancaster, that they were highly favoured by the Tudors, 
and were advancedito the rank of Earls of Cumberland, 1525. 
Their story has of late been rendered popular by the eloquent 
and romantic details of them from the pen of the late Dr. Whit** 
taker in his History of Craven; and the Shepherd Lardy above 
all, has been itfiraortalised by Mr. Wordsworth in one of the 
finest lyrics in the lan*guage. The unstained antiquity of their 
race ; their vast estates ; their feudal splendour ; their chivalrous 
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actions, their enterprising spirit, and accomplished minds; sol¬ 
diers,—philosophers)—maritime discovejers,—the sharers and 
rivals of the royal blood, they dwell upon the memory with an un¬ 
fading radiance. The marriage of Henry, second earl, with Lady 
Eleanor 15randon, the daughter and co-heir of the Princess Mary 
Tudor, for some reason not explained, does not appear to have 
raised tlie same jealousy and resentment of Queen Elizabeth as 
tlie runaway alliance of her cousin Lady Catherine Grey with 
the Earl ot Hertford.* The Earl of Derby, however, fell a vic¬ 
tim to this descent, by the hands of the Jesuits. 

Thomas Manners, Earl of Rutland, so created 15£5, was sou 
of George Manners Lord Roos, by Anne, daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas St. Leger, by Anne Plaiitagenet, sister of King 
Edward IV.; but notwithstanding this alliance with the house of 
York, the Earls of Rutland were not oppressed by the Tudors. 
The daughter of this earl w^us the tirst wife of George Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who, iu his second wife’s time, had the cus¬ 
tody of Mary, Queen of Scots, committed to him. 

John De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, having married another 
sister of King Edward IV., the fate of this family, on the acces¬ 
sion of the Tudors, is marked by attainders and blood. 

Sir Richard Po/c (of another family) married Margaret, Coun¬ 
tess of Salisbury, daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, and 
was beheaded J541, Her son, Cardinal Reginald Pole, tilled a 
busy part at this lime. • 

The families who flourished most in Elizabeth’s reign did not 
partake (at least not nearly) of the royal blood. I'he Veres, Earls 
of Oxford, which had for ages been the most ancient earldom of 
the kingdom at that time surviving, were indeed greatly curtailed 
iu their estates; but Earl Edward, the poet, made amends by 
his genius and accomplishments, and by his marriage with the 
daughter of Ri^rleigh. Nauuton has given lively characters 
of the Successful career of the Lord Treasurer PoivleU, Mar¬ 
quis of W incheslcr, and Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; the two 
Vevereuxes, Earls of Essev, father and son, are familiar to all; 
and the memory of Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, will always be 
cherished from tlie beautiful portrait drawn by Lodge. Of the 
thirty-nine barons, sixteen belonged to the Plantagenet dynasty, 
and wore not of any great personal eminence, unless the Greys of 
}Vilton,the Blounts mid the Cobhams ; but* almost all of them 
were of venerable antiquity, and possessed that sort of feudal pro¬ 
perty, which, unless counteracted by gross misconduct, seciined 
tespect and the willing submission of tlie classes beneath them: 
Tbe queen’s reserve in conferring the peerage t^as always been 

■ Mr. HttlUm has related this affair at length in vol. i. of life ConslU, Hist. See aUo 

Tracts, *■ 
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uialtcr of common remark. Of the three on whom she bestowed 
it early in her reign, two were related to her on the mother’s side, 
—SackviUe and Carey ; and St, Johuy by Beaufort, her paternal 
grandmother; but they were all the representatives of eminent 
families, and SackviUe, especially, was a statesman, a scholar, and 
a pod of sublime genius. Compton was the head of a feudal 
family, very ancient, and of a vast estate; he possessed manors 
in twenty Counties,—a property which, if united in the present 
day, would, it is said, be the greatest in the kingdom. The other 
three w^ere, the laborious and wise minister, Sir William Cecil, 
A^ho won the boon by a life of the most painful and unexampled 
services; iVorrey-j, a brave soldier; and Lord William Howard. 
Sir Bobert Sydney, the illustrious Raleigh, and other powerful 
men, aspired in vain to this rank during the politic queen’s life. 
She deemed even the honour of knighthood a sufficient distinction. 
But she went further : she had the ungenerous policy of endea¬ 
vouring to weaken the power of her hereditary peers, by taking 
advantage of their hospitality to impoverish them. 

King James ascended the throne with different feelings, and a 
character most contrasted to Elizabeth’s. ■ He has been blamed 
for his great profusion of honours ; and what is worse, and quite 
unjiardouable, for putting thorn up to sale. The truth of tliis 
latter charge, in certain instances, in the course of his reign, can¬ 
not be doubted, when we read the facts related in * Oervune 
Hol!es\s Memoirs;^ but the accflsalion of profuseness has been 
pressed with an inconsiderate severity. The queen had certainly 
been loo sparing; and the new monarch ascended the throne 
under circumstances which rendered it both impossible and un¬ 
wise to pursue the same policy,, even had it been prudent in his 
predecessor. He owed rewards to those who facilitated his esta¬ 
blishment in a crown, to which there were many dangerous i)b- 
stacles—now forgot—but which then rendered hi% title precarious. 
It is true that he made ten barons at once; but bis choice could 
not be called in question, or ascribed to corrupt motives. These 
were that able statesman, Secretary Cecil, Egertonj lord keeper, 
Sir Robert Sydney, Sir Edward Wotton, Sir John Harrington^ 
Grey of Groby^. son of the attainted Lord John Grey, Sir Williaiu 
Knowlysy Sir William Spencer of Althorpe, Sir John Pet re, and 
Sir Richard Fienes, restored to the title of Say and Sele. All 
these were of liistorip families, and men of great personal weight. 
Kearly at the same time, Gerard of Gerjutl’s Bromley, Grey of 
Werke, Stanhope of Harrington, Arundel of Wardour, Caven^* 
dish of Chatsworth, and Sir George Carew, an able diplomatist, 
ifere elevated tti the peerage. The king was for some time 
sparing of the English peerage to his own countrymen; but 
he granted it to Hume, Hay, Bruce} Ramsay, the Dukes of 

Lennox 
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Lennox and Hamilton. His favourite, Robert Car, was in 
due time loaded with English honours and English estates. Sir 
John Holies, a Nottinghamshire knight of great estate, and great 

E ersonal spirit and abilities, but sprung from a citizen—bought 
imself a barony and an earldom, and laid the foundation of flie 
great power of the Pelftams, which, in the last century, so long 
aided to rule the state. Sir William Cavendish, nephew to the 
Earl of Hevoi^/shire, was confirmed in the bai ony of Ogle; and, 
as Marquess of Newcastle, was memorable in the next reign for 
his loyalty. His rental, at the commencement of the civil wars, 
amounted to 22,000?. a yeur,^ of which the annual value would, 
in these days, be nearly 200,000?. The story of Villiers is too 
trite to be detailed here. The character of his antagonist, Digby, 
who was created Earl of Bristol, and who was an eminent diplo¬ 
matist, is less known. But the splendour and the disgrace of the 
reign was Bacon, whose name has, by its extraordinary lustre, 
bad the singular effect of effacing the title of his j)eerage. It was 
in this reign tliat the Montagues attained their two first peerages. 
Two instances only occur of parvenus families having acquired 
this rank from King Jaynes; the case of Baptist Hicks, a rich 
citizen, created Viscount Campden, with remainder, however, to 
his son-in-law, a branch of the ancient race of Noel; and the 
case, still more striking, of Robartes of Cornwall,—a man who, 
from a very low origin, had cni'iclicd himself by the mines ^ and 
as to whom it was made a charge against Villiers in the Com¬ 
mons, that ‘ the said dyke, knowing him to be rich, had forced 
him to take that title of honour, for which, in consideration, he 
paid 10,000?. to the duke's m'c/ 

The necessities of King Charleses reign drove him to grant 
patents of peerage in abundance,’" and be bestowed not less thau 
fifty-six ; but they were almost all selected from the ancient and 
well-allied gentry of the first condition, and of good estates. 
Ware?,indeed, Ihe son of a rich goldsmith, was made a baron, 
but he bad married the heiress of the ancient barony of Dudley ; 
and the Cravens bad just qmerged from the city, but they showed 
a chivalrous spirit, and w^ere initiated in all the splendours of the 
court. It is very singular, that of these fifty-six peerages, all but 
six are now extinct. 

King Charles 11. created about forty-eight peers, who began 
to depart, in a ipore marked manner, from tbj classes from whom 
tlie peerage had been taken ia former centuries. They were, for 
the most part, of honourable, and sometimes of noble descent ; 
but they were not equally the representatives of old feudal pro- 
pertj^, being rather men who had been enriched by themselves, ^ 
wjjyjiip a generation o r two, by offices, places, professions, or 

. * This is the statement nfade by his wife, in her ourious Life ef him. 
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marriage. There were, however, exceptions, such as the Gmn- 
villes, Earls of Hath, the Rotdiffes of Derwentvvater, the New~ 
porfxy Booths, and Lees of Ditcliley. 

King James IL, in his four infatuated years, elevated no family 
of consequence but Waldegrave, 

King William created about twenty-four peers. Of these were 
the Dutch families of Bentiuck, Nassau, Keppel, and Auver- 
querque;« besides whom, the most distinguished have been, Vane, 
Lowther, Ashburnhani, Somers, Godqlphin, Jersey, and Fermor. 

The number made by Queen Anne was about tw^enty-three. 
Among these were Pelham, Harley, Bolingbroke, Harcourt, and 
Cowper, of whom the four first, in addition to the high places 
tiiey attained in the state, were of the first quality from the earliest 
times of the Norman monarchs. But a circumstance occurred in 
the latter part of this reign, which demonstrates how diftVreut the 
public opinion then was on a constitutional question, to which the 
people arc now familiarised. In 1711, twelve peers were created 
at once, for the purpose of giving a majority in the upper house. 
This affords us au opportunity to repeat what Johnson’s opinions 
were of the qualifications for the peerage^ 

* Next year/ (1711,) says he, in liis life of the poet, George Gran¬ 
ville, Lord Larisdowne, ‘ when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville became Lord Lansdowne, Baron Bide¬ 
ford, by a promotion justly remarked not to be invidious, because he 
was the heir .of a family in which two peerages, that of the Earl of 
Bath, and Lord Granville of Pothcridge, had lately become extinct.’ 
But this promotion of what was then considered so large au ad¬ 
dition, was deemed such un undue stretch of power—such an 
abuse of the prerogative,—that, in 1718, a bill was brought into 
parliament, supported by the luinister, and even with the king^s 
consent, limiting the House of Lords, after the creation ol a very 
few more, to its actual numbers. The bill went through llie 
upper house. The main argument was founded on Ihie alleged 
abuse of the prerogative on the part of Queeu Anne’s ministers; 
* and as being a resource,’ says Halbjm, ^ which would be always 
at the command of successive factions, till the British nobility 
might become as numerous and venal as that of some other Eu¬ 
ropean states/ However, Mr. Hallain himself argues against the 
limitation, as tending to an unconstitutional monopoly. N umerous 
warm pamphlets* on the subject of this bill were published on both 
sides. Addison and Steele look opposite parts; and it caused a 
bleach of their friendship.f It cannot be surprising that the biji 

* One of the best of these tracts—full of research, but known—was written by 

Aichard West, aftefwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who married the daughter of 
Bishop Burnet, and 'was father of Richard West, the poet, the friend of Gray, 

See a long account of this dispute in Johnson’s Life of Addison* 
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was rejected by the Commons, who could scarcely have so stultr 
lied themselves as to have passed it. If ministers abuse the pre- 
n)gative, they are responsible ; but to limit it a prioriy would 
have been an essential change of an undoubted part of the con¬ 
stitution, and would have given the existing peers a dangerous 
degree of exclusive power, while it would have closed the door 
to the highest services, unless a vacancy should have occurred at ■ 
the crisis. It cannot be wondered that the nation should be 
jealous of the use of this prerogative, when affecting measures 
in disputed progress. The different branches of the legislature 
ought to exercise independent judgments on the matters which 
come within their respective jurisdictions; and this would be 
completely overturned in one of these branches, if the crown 
were in the habit of pouring into its chamber purchased votes, by 
the unrestrained creation of new members. The twelve peers 
thus made by Queen Anne were, however, for the most part, 
selected in a way which could be little offensive to the pre¬ 
judices of the people. There were two eldest sons of English 
peers, (which were mere anticipations,)—two Irish peers,—the 
eldest son of a Scotch pfer,—the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas,^—tlirec baronets, of whom two were of very ancient fami¬ 
lies and large fortunes,—the collateral male of an earl of a most 
historic race,—a distinguished courtier, celebrated by Pope for 
liis high accomplishments and virtues,—and a very rich untitled 
commoner, whose ancestor had made an enormous fortune by his 
iron-foundries, about half a century before. 

On the accession of the house of Hanover,—especially after 
the violent factions which had disquieted the latter days of Queen 
Anne, and left a powerful parly opposed to the new dynasty,*— 
there was a strong temptation to 'confirm, by honours and privi¬ 
leges, the attachment of those powerful families who had exerted 
themselves against the vigorous efforts of the exiled princes. But 
so far was this froih being used, that Lord Sunderland, the minister, 
in 1718, brought in the peerage bill already mentioned. Seven 
peerages were conferred in b715, by calling up the eldest sons of 
two English peers, giving seats to three Irish peers, and elevating 
tw o commoners—Henry Boyle, w'ho had formerly filled the office** 
of Chancellor of Exchequer, and Lieutenant-General Sir Richard 
Temple, of Stow^e, in Buckinghamshire, whose peerage was, in 
1718, extended to his sister Hesther, the wife of Mr. Richard 
Grenville,* of Wotton, in Buckinghamshire, on whom ibehonottr 
^volved, on her brother’s death, in 1749; from which time the 
Grenvilles have held a powerful rank in the state, much augmented 

* This family of Granville, of BuckitigbamshiiV, must not be coQfonn^od wUh the 
Greivilles, of Bevonshire, Earls of Eath, * • . 
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by honourable and wealthy marriages, and the severe applicaliou 
of their talents to the high duties of government: so that this 
single promotion may, without exaggeration, be said to have had 
a uiatei'tal influence on the two greatest political events of the Old 
and Mew World which have since occurred,—the American war, 
and the I'rench revolution, which partly sprung out of it. The 
number of peerages granted by George I, was about twenty- 
four, of which one or two, at least, have incurred the charge of 
venality. I'hey were principally political or legal* peerages, in 
which regard was paid to birth, and hereditary pretensions of office 
and service. The extinctions were nearly as numerous as the 
grants; so tliat the upper house was still but little augmented, 
George 11, did rtot make more than about thirty-two peers. Of 
these, about live were coiwitry gentlemen, of ancient family and 
^oud estates; four were eminent lawyers; the Walpoles, Pul- 
leney, Lyttleton, and Harrington, were statesmen of celebrity; 
two, at least, had brought their riches to the market of honours 
from the city; six w'cre extensions of expiring honours to the 
female line; five w^cre Irish peers ; and two were naval and mili¬ 
tary honours. Such was the decay among the old titles, that 
nearly nu equal number had expired. l?ut some of our most 
powerful existing peerages arc among the number created in this 
reign—for example, M orthumberland, Pitzvvilliani, Egremont, 
The conduct of the ministers of George HI-, during the first 
twenty-Uiree years of his reign, was very much in the same spirit 
of selection, and moderation of numbers. The first creation did 
not exceed six, among whom were three of the richest commoners 
■—Spencer, Grosvenor, and Ciirzon ; with a diplomatist, a cour¬ 
tier, and the wife of the illustrious Pitt. Then came the wealthy 
Sir William Courtenay, whose great name had been so cruelly, 
for two centuries, excluded from the peerage; the Countess of 
Bute; the wife of Henry Pox ; Bubb Hoddington, and Lord 
Egmout, wffio had both been so long soliciting the4ionour iuvain;. 
an extension of the Pelham barony; and Vernon, a country-gen- 
tlemun of a venerable name. Pitt and I’ox themselves were soon 
after willing to repose in the upper house. The name of Digby 
xvas now replaced in this house; the honours of Maynard, and 
Ducie w'ere extended ; the popularity of Pratt was rewarded with 
a coronet aud the woolsack ; and the Duke of Argyle was made' 
Lord Suqdridge. The xich Darner, also, who, having inanied the 
Duk« of Dofset’s tlafighter, had first obtained an Irish barony, 
was j»ow elewed to.the English house. The barony of Bingley 
was Ukewise revived in Mr. L;wie Fox; and in 1776l^rd March-* 
monPs son was saadc a peer; together witli Admiral Hawke; 
G«i»eral Amherst; Ae son of Chief Justice Sir DucUey Ryder 
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(who had died in 1756, while his patent of peerage was making 
out); the sou of Sir John Cust, who had died in the office of 
Speaker, in 1770; Mr. Foley, of Worcestershire, the collateral 
heir to an expired peerage; and Mr. Pitt, of Stratfieldsay, a 
diplomatist. In 177B, Thurlow obtained a coronet, with the 
seals ; and in 1780, similar honours were conferred on Dc Grey 
and Wedderburn, successive Chief Justices of the Common Pleas; 
in which year, also, were elevated, Fitzroy, Herbert,,, Brudenell, 
Rice (a namfe which had been adorned with the Garter by Henry 
VIII.), Baroness Dynevor (the daughter of Earl Talbot), and Sir 
William Bagot, of a large property, and of a name and descent so 
ancient, that the mighty and ducal house of Stafford sprung from 
one of its younger sons. The splendid naval 'victory of Rodney 
secured this reward for him in 1782 ; and Lord George Germaine 
was made a viscount, by the king’s especial favour. Norton, the 
speaker, whose ancestor had carried the standard in the famous 
insurrection of the Flarls of N orthumberland and Westmoreland, 
1568, was made Lord Grantley, in tlie same year; and on the fall of 
XiOrd North’s administration, Mr. 'Jliomas Townsliend and Lord 
Rawdon were made j)eers ; and by the favour of Lord Lansdownc, 
Dunning, a lawyer of great eminence, but low origin, was elevated 
to the same dignity. We have thus arrived at forty-three creations; 
but during the same period thirty-three had become extinct. 

Here we pause, A new era began with Mr. Pitt’s administra¬ 
tion ; and as the change has been great in its effects on the whole 
moral, political, financial, agricultural, ;md commercial state of the 
country, it is necessary to examine it with some attention. Fox’s 
East India Bill opened the premiership, as is well known, to Mr. 
Pitt. The struggle of parties at that crisis convulsed the nation. It 
was but the mode in which the loijg conflict of three separate lead¬ 
ing interests, after having struggled from the commencement of the 
reign, were brought to a point;—the Church-and-King, or Tory 
party ;^the Whigs, or aristocratic party; and the popular, including 
tlie commercial, party. The Whigs and the people had joined for 
a long while, but not with perfect cordiality: by a strange collection 
of coincidences, the first ahd last were now joined. It is not easy 
to see with perfect clearness the course whicli the prerogative now 
took in the grants of the peerage, without going back to the very 
beginning of this reign. At that time was laid the foundation of 
the peculiar spirit of those piuties which raised, in Mr. Pitt, a 
ministry of a new character, strongly opelative on the future 
political and moral state, not only of Great Britain, but of almost 
'the whole civilized world. Whether just or unjust, the popular 
belief, that Lord‘Bute had instilled arbitrary principles into the 
jou^g king, could never be obfiteratedL *The retirement of 

Pitt, 
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Pitt, the father—Lord Bute’s appointment to the premiership— 
Mi\ George Grenville’s succession to him—and the formation of 
the Rockingham administration, with its early fall—all augmented 
it, even to fierceness. Wilkes, a factious and unprincipled de¬ 
magogue, blew it into a fiame, by his ^ North Briton.’ The 
Whigs were delighted to see the power of the crowm attacked and 
weakened ^ and as the ministry, in the warmth of their resent¬ 
ment for tl\e afirouts now received, pushed the process of search^ 
warrants to an extent which was considered illegal) and contrary 
to the spirit of the constitution, the great body of the opposition 
set up this dangerous man, whose wit and social qualities emi¬ 
nently fitted him for the career on which he had entered—as a 
victim to his patriotism. In the eagerness of their jealousy of 
the crown, they did not exactly distinguish the ill agreement Of 
llieir own true principles with tliose of the party they espoused. 
Of this powerful array of rank, bij th, and property, of which the 
Marquess of Rockingham was the nominal head, the animating 
spirit, the oracle which chiefly informed them, was Burke, who 
had entered public life as the Marquess’s secretary. Burke’s prin¬ 
ciples w'cre essentially aristocratic ; he lovqd liberty with sincerity, 
and even with entlinsiasni; but he believed that it was best se¬ 
cured by the predominant influence of a rich and Mell-descended 
aristocracy. This is sufticiently attested by his celebrated pam¬ 
phlet, ^ On the Popular Discontents,^ published at this crisis. His 
arguments, his high and profound philosophy, his refined senti¬ 
ment, his splendid and poetical imagination, his beautiful lan¬ 
guage, were all distasteful to the multitude. They accepted his 
aid, and hailed the mighty advocate who joined them in opposi¬ 
tion to the crown; but it was with a secret repugnance, which 
might shew itself at some future day, when his support should have 
ceased to be necessary. Then came the American war, growing 
out of the weak and fatal measures of that administration, against 
which, from his very political outset, he had been ifiost passionately 
engaged. To that war, so blindly entered upon, so feebly and 
ignorantly conducted, Burke’s opposition was as violent, and even 
furious, as it was able in matter and ricn in oratory. The passions 
and opinions of the people came, by degrees, to he equally 
hostile to this war; and once more the Whigs and the body of 
the nation seemed to be engaged in a common cause. 'I’he Ame¬ 
ricans, to justify the separation from the mother-country, which, 
probably, they did not originally contemplate, but to which they 
were gradually urged by the obstinacy of the ministry, and encou¬ 
raged by the declamations of the Whigs in parliament, resorted to 
tbpi^e republicaai doctrines, which from that moment began to be 
disseminated through, Europe with so much industry, so much 

, artifice, 
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artifice, and so much talent, Wilkes had confined himself to render 
the British govoriiinent odious by wit or scurrility. In the present 
contest, the discussions look a far wider and deeper field. But, 
indeed, V^'ilkes had not stood alone in his war of personalities. 
The sharp and poisoned razor of Junius had cut to the heart, and 
touched all which was sacred, with a most unhallowed edge. Its 
mangling and scornful wounds had exposed to the hatred and 
ridicule of the public, a majesty which deserved the most oppo¬ 
site treatment; and no doubt infused into the bosom of a vene¬ 
rable and most conscientious sovereign, anxieties, sorrows, and 
disgusts, which contributed to so many long years of inexpres¬ 
sible suft'ering. 

This combination of causes had indisposes! the people to the 
upper ranks of society; but more, Iritherto, to the crown than 
to the aristocracy, of whom it was taught to hate and calumniate 
individuals, but not the whole order. The landed property, 
though not improved, and not in such powerful masses as in more 
feudal times, was still steady, and competent to the various ranks 
of its possessors. Each rank had its distinct limits, which it pre¬ 
served without offence,or mortification to those below it. The 
door of no rank was shut to merit, even of the most humble birth, 
in a liberal pursuit; and mere riches had then at least their full 
share of power, notice, and. influence. Such, indeed, is the 
direct and irresistible strength of money, that in no country has 
it ever wanted its just degree of distinction and command. Tax¬ 
ation M^as yet comparatively light; and the great landed estates, 
with their strength little weakened or drawn upon, left the pos¬ 
sessors, not only in independence and ease, but with the means 
to support that hospitality and splendour of establishment in the 
country, which had the most benbiicial influence in making rank 
respected, and keeping the different orders of society in tlieir 
place. That restless ambition and vanity of every station, which 
IS the fever of fae present day, had not then been excited; the 
dignity of the high was not assailed in every direction by the 
petulance of the low ; nor their ancient patrimonies forced forw'ard 
into the melting-pot, by the provoking luxuries and insolent osten¬ 
tation of the sudden wealth gained out of the public loans byjthe. 
organised agency of money-dealers, or by the gamblings on the 
stock-exchange of persons of the obscurest birth and meanest 
quahues. The peasantry then enjoyed tjie blessing of the 
distribution among themselves of a great part of the incomes 
derived from their labours. They looked up contentedly to long- 
established families, sanctioned by rank and rendered authoritative 
by ease and affluence. This respect, this * sobtfk* c^ainty ’ of a 
tranquil and simple though humble dominion, mtisfied the bene¬ 
ficent 
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ficent and virtuous ambition of most of those names of honourable 
inheritance, whose rent-roll of fair extent had devolved upon them 
the means of supporting, without imprudence, the costs of the long- 
accustomed household. The government was not urged, by way 
of keeping its power, to yield to the intrigues for place, and the iu- 
appeasuble solicitation for honours. The ancient gentry held 
their places in society free from irritation and care. The expe¬ 
rience of the past year did not teach them tliat, by remaining 
quiet in their stations, they should see at the close of the next a 
still-increasing addition made to the number of their inferiors put 
over their heads. 

The generation js nearly passing away which remembers how 
peerages, thus sparingly and guardedly conferred, operated on 
the public mind. The then influence of tlie nubility on society— 
let the new philosophy say what it will—was deeply salutary. In 
its political and legislative capacity, it preserved that barrier be¬ 
tween the crown and the people, for which it was intended: its 
alliances, its passions, and its habits were not in common with 
that restless part of the state, whose early destiny and occupations 
put them into an habitual struggle for chtnige and novelty; and 
who mingle servility and factious resistance so incoiisisteuUy as 
to have the evil of both and the good of neither of them. 

Sound as this part of society jet was, there were still tlic ingre¬ 
dients of mischief so strongly altogether at work, as required a 
^ministry of extraordinary courage united with extraordinary talent, 
sagacity, and knowledge. The rural population was good, but 
firebrands had been ihrowui into the towns. The Grafton and 
North administrations in no degree met the necessities of the 
crisis. The high offices were filled by nobles of some distinction, 
—for at that time a ministry made up of mere professional poli¬ 
ticians, who had their fortunes to make, was not thought of—but 
they W'ere mediocrists iu ability, energy, and zeal qf anibitiun and 
heart—men of a certain worldly adroitness, qualified for ordinary 
times and the common routine of afl'airs ; a sort of easy optimists, 
who thought, as things had gone on, so they would go on still, 
in defiance of all casual difficulties and monientury impediments. 
In thill way proceeded the American war, without foresight, 
vigour, or common management; a languor in every departineut 
—feelde commanders, listless and imbecile negotiators, ignorant 
financiers, and corrupt contractors ; while a parliamentary oppo- 
sitionf compoM of rank, property, talent, oratory, and wit, 
redtiessly seized on every popular topic, to render the govern-* 
ment odious o? contemptible. • 

war so c^ndlicted Ixaving led at last to the fall of the ministry, 
Lai'd^Rdtkinghf^ a second time to the helm, hut h^^ 
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died in two or three months, and then the party broke into two: 
Lord l-.an.s(h)wne jostled his colleagues; and William Pitt, at 
the agt; of twcnly-four, became his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such an appointment had ncAer taken place before; nor is it 
probable one so wonderfully qualified at such an age will ever be 
foun<l again. ^J"he son of a statesman, who had united more 
popular veneration with more brilliance of genius, and parlia- 
mentary eloquence with grandeur of mind and heart, than our 
history elsewhere affoids, he had early exhibited the inheritance 
of these mighty and over-ruling gifts. Unri\ailed quickness of 
apprebeusion, clearness of distinction and method, rectitude of 
judgment, and coniitiand of language, direeVil from iutancy to 
all those objects which em[)loyed his father’s mind as a states¬ 
man and a patriot; and all these set to work by the purest 
ambition, uuuiixed with the least foil of worldly advantage or 
selfish gain, introduced him in 1780 , as soon as he was of age, 
into parliament, with e\ery prejudice in his favour, and every 
eye and ear upon him. Such a weight of expectation would have 
sunk any other mind. On him it imposed a short pause : it was 
the silence that precedes the burst of the thunder and the light¬ 
ning. From that day his future command of the House became 
already fixed. It is not strange, therefore, that Lord Lans- 
downe chose him for his coadjutor. But this ministry, made up 
of only the weaker portion of its owm party, could not stand 
against a coalition of the stronger portion with the Tmyr, 
minister whom Lord llockingham had driven out. 

An administration w’as now formed, composed of such an union 
of genius, talent, rank, property, acquirements, activity, experi¬ 
ence, and ambition, as seemed tp promise irresistible strength and 
permanence. But it is probable they were themselves aware of 
internal proofs of weakness, which they set themselves to remedy 
by extraordinary^ means. They could not gain the confidence 
the kiiig, who felt ati immoveable antiparthy to Fox, and a keen re¬ 
sentment against l^ord North for joining him. The monarch firmly 
refused to make a single peer of their recommendation. Of the 
people, on whose favour they had hitherto relied) they uttet'ly teat 
the respect and good opinion, by a junction whidt put a# 
ciple at defiance, and show'cd that all their vehement profesaions had 
been mere empty words, used as instruments of their own private 
purposes. The people did not fail now tr look to their aristo¬ 
cratic characters and habits, to their birth, alliadbits, fitles, teni- 
* tories, studies, turns of mind, principles of argument, and style 
of language. Tluiy begun to conclude, that wliM these Whigs set 
themselves forth as the boasted advocates of liberty, and con¬ 
trollers of the arbitrary measures of the cfown, ilwas not to give 
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freedom to tlie people, but to usurp power for themselves, that 
tlieir clamours and energies were directed. The ministers, aware 
of this, resolved upon (lie bold measure of the East India Billy 
bj which they would have seized the Company’s chartei*, and se¬ 
cured to tlieinsclvos the whole wealth and patronage of that great 
eitiphe, from wljicli time they might have perpetuated their own 
tenure of tlie reins of government. This added tenfold confirma¬ 
tion to the arfready deep and s(*tlled suspicion of the people. 

The bill, of course, roused into arms the numerous interests 
connected with the Imlia House ; and Burke has described, with 
all the energy of liis copious and picturesque language, how 
widely sprv^ad through all the busy classes,‘-and all the gentry of 
the kingdom, those interests were. The combustibles were 
scattered in every direction, tmd the fresh fire of a youthful genius, 
like Pitt, set them instantly in a blazx'. Parliament was dissolved, 
and in all free places the Whigs lost their election, '^riie tide was 
turned, and the people took the part of the crown against the 
ejected ministers. Every thing had for some years been declining 
in our stale affairs, in our trade, in our manufactures and agricul¬ 
ture, except in India, which had been undisr the management of 
a commercial body whom the people considered a part of them¬ 
selves ; and the Whigs wore they who would now wrest from 
them India! But the bill had already passed the Commons 
before the dissojutioii took place. It w^as in the Lords that it 
was thrown out. It might seem, therefore, that it was not in spite 
of the aristocracy that Mr. Pitt rose into power, but by their aid. 
This, however, was not the fact. The aristocracy, combined 
against the crown, were powerful in both houses ; but this bill 
would have raised an exclusive oligarchyy not merely alarming to 
the king, but to tlie majority of the peers; and the alarm taken by 
George HI. M^as luckily communicated to this other branch of 
the legislature in time to save the constitution. 

This defeat of the Whigs, therefore, took place by the union of 
tlie crown, the people, and the majority of the aristocracy, against 
the grand and leading party of that aridtocracy. One of those 
private notes of the king to Mr. Pitt, which fonn the most valu- 
part (perfiaps the only valuable part) of Bishop Tomline's 
Life of the Minister, was written on the occasion of the address 
proposed to be moved on the 4th Feb., 1784, containing the reso¬ 
lution, that ^ the undoubted authority of appointing to the great 
oflices of the wtecutive goveniment is solely vested in his Ma¬ 
jesty,' &c. And these are the memorable words of George HI.— 

‘ I trust the House of Lords will this day feel that the hour is 
corafi, for which th^ wisdom of our ancestors estabhshed that respect¬ 
able corps in the state, to ^event either the crown or the commons 
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from encroaching on the rights of each other. Indeed, should not 
the lords stand boldly forward, this constitution must soon be changed; 
for if the two only privileges of the crown were infringed,—that of 
negativing bills which have passed both houses of parliament, and 
that of naming ministers to be employed, I cannot but feel, as faras 
regards my person, that I can be no longer of utility to tliis country, 
nor can with honour continue in this island.* 

TJic address, was carried by a great majority. 

Though the vote of the Lords had thus come in aid of the crown, 
and of Mr. Pitt, who had now become prime minister, yet his re¬ 
sentment or disregard of the haughty junto of the aristocracy thus 
baffled seems to have extended itself to the whole body. Bishop 
Tooiliiie says—^ Some years afterwards, the head of one of the 
oldest families in the kingdom, aud wiio had been an uniform op¬ 
ponent to Mr. Pitt, said to me, in conversing upon the struggle, 

Mr. Pitt beat the tvhole aristocracy of the country In truth, 
having learned from his father, that genius, brilliant oratory, and a 
grand ambition, could rise in the state by their own intrinsic force, 
above any combination of rank, blood, and property; and now 
strengthened and encouraged by the extraordinary coincidences 
which had lifted himself at once to the pinnacle of a subject’s de¬ 
sires, he did not regard the aristocracy in that important and dig- 
nilied light, which the essence of the constitution, and the high 
duties imposed on this branch, demand. He did not exactly, nor 
perhaps even remotely, foresee how the weapons, which, after 
having been used by the Whigs to oppress the crown, had been 
turned against themselves, were now collecting and sharpening for 
a contest, which would absorb ail minor interests in the danger 
of universal anarchy, aud carry him to his grave in liis forty-seventh 
year, by the appalling news of ftie battle of Austerlitz ! 

The part which Mr. Pill took on the occasion of the East India 
bill was dictated by the imperious course of events; but it re¬ 
quired very extraordinary courage and hrmness, and the most clear 
aud enetgctic eloquence, to render that part successful. To the 
sagacity and bold resistapee of tlie king, without which even this 
enlightened young statesman w'ould have desponded, ^ust be 
attributed the encouragement which enabled him to oppose suc¬ 
cessfully a combined force of such formidable array. 

Though Mr. Pitt had on this occasion defeated Uie Whigs 
by means of the upper house, he found a new House of Com¬ 
mons the stage on which he was most wifiing s^ cepcentre his 
• .future strength. In truth, he seems never to have had a full 
reliance for the future on lloat support of the peers, which a par¬ 
ticular occasion had called forth. Most of tlje gi^at houses, except 
Jutland, I^orthumberland, Gower, anck Lonsdale, were against 
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him. His father had always been too giand, and too justly proud, 
to court rank and wealth; and they impeded the bold view he 
took of things, and embarrassed the enterprising and new career 
which the son of Chatham was now resolved to pursue. 

On Mr. Join’s elevation, four peerages were created—the 
Barony of Louvaine granted to the Duke of Northumberland, 
with remainder to his second son, Lord Algernon Percy ; of 
Carteret, to Lord Weymouth’s brother ; of Camqlford, to Mr. 
Thomas Pitt; and of Eliot, to Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, all in 
January, 1784. Fox, iu one of his vehement speeches, bitterly 
reproached the minister for using the prerogative of the crown 
unconstitutionally, in the grant of these honours, as a corrupt in¬ 
strument of his own advancement. But Pitt was not deterred by 
this from adding eight mefre in April, when the parliament was 
dissolved — in the Dukes of Cordon and Athol; in Viscount 
Bulkeley, an Irish peer; Sir James Lowther; Sir "I'liomas 
Egerton, (who was heir, by female descent, to the ancient Barony 
of Grey de Wilton ;) in Sir Charles Cocks, (the representative, iu 
the female line, of the great Lord Somers ;) Mr. Hill, late M.P. 
for Shropshire; Mr. Parker, late M. P., for Devonshire; and 
Mr. Dutton, late M. P. for Gloucestershire. This was the 
commencement of that profusion of honours among men, nut of 
any great distinction as public < haracters, which has continued to 
go on at uu acetderated rate. \\ c have seen what a elaniour this 
raised in the reign of Qiiceu Anne ; and it was nut unnatural for 
the flower of tlie old aristocracy, now mortified and defeated, to 
take this occasion to inflame tlie public mind with argument, de¬ 
clamation, wit, and ribaldry; they Jjad the example of more sober 
times. The Dukes of Devonshire, Portland, Bedford, and Bol¬ 
ton ; Lords Derby, FitzAvilliaili, Surrey, Spencer, &.C., sur¬ 
rounded by Fox, Burke, Windham, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Lord 
John Towushend, &c., made a most formidable alliance of 
offence; while French Lawrence, whose indefatigable •genius 
could draw political intelligence as well as abstruse leaning frofla 
all sources, hound together iu The ^olliad and Probationarij 
Odes such an assemblage of spirited satire and ridicule, as would 
have sunk any minister of less courage and less manly and direct 
force of talent than Pitt. In fact, the premier—more, perliaps, 
by the burst of the occasion than by any premeditated principle— 
had filled the House of Commons (with whom now lay almost all 
the husine»» of4he stale) with a class very distinguishable from 
those of former times—men more interested in the details of the, 
bureau than in any higher matters; men witlj w-Iiom the 
renda pecunia primum est w^as the motto. A vast addition of 
men frotti the city, Jia«t Indians, professional adventurers, and 
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young men of all sorts were introduced, and at once became pro¬ 
minent on the stag('. There had never before been such a change 
in any new parliament. It is not too much to say, that this had 
an immediate ami strong effect on the whole manners of society; 
altered llie general mode of thinking anil talking with regard to 
rank and station, and removed many barriers which it has been 
the fashion of our times to deem useless and even offensive, but 
whicli experience has found to be attended by many advantages. 
JVJr, Pitt, endowed M'ith genius, accomplishments, virtues, and 
strength of mind, above all titles and all riches, and all reflected 
honours, was apt to forget that these aids might be necessary to 
others, though not to him. Thus entering into power in all the 
freshness of youth, hope, and vigour, with the nation at his beck, 
yet self-dependent, unclogged, and feailess, he infused new life 
into all the offices of government. Enterprising himself and 
raised to the premiership partly by the commercial interests, he 
gave access to them with intelligence, and dissipated the languor 
under which trade had long been suffering. He was a disciple of 
the new philosophy, and an adept in the school of Adam Smith* 
Rank, and honours, amj lazy luxuries, the trifles and vanities of 
life, had no charms nor weight with him : his mind was full of the 
glories of peace; of revenue and production, colonies and com¬ 
merce. He had on his lips and in his heart the trite quotation— 

-* quae non fecimus ipsi 

Vix ea nostra voco.' 

The apparent change in all classes of society, the demand for 
labour, the buildings, the machinery, the improvements in agri¬ 
culture, the cultivation of waste lands, the extension of credit, 
the abundance of capital, the establishment of country banks^ 
gave a confidence to this celebrated statesman's administration, 
which few were inclined to question. All the long-accustomed 
respect for the higher classes, whom the fortune of birth and 
not th^ir own personal exertions had placed in their present 
station, suddenly diminished, and in a few years became nearly 
extinct. Ko one will deny that nobility and hereditary wealta 
may be abused; or that the inebriation of honours and riches, 
which thinks that it may be vicious and foolish, and yet not 
he despised and shunned, is an intolerable grievance. But per¬ 
haps the start of activity through the veins of the state, waa 
rather the quick and violent movement of a fever, than die free 
but temperate circulation of the blood of a Wealthy body. 

» Did Mr. Pitt examine what was going on in France with his 
usual sagacity and** intentness ? It may at first appear as if the 
lesson there taught enforced the wisdom ofhisviewa^udhis conduct. 
Jtere the nobility were mainly contributing^ by their apathy, their 
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foni<*s, their vices, their corruption, to feed the destructive storm 
^vhi^h was soon to burst over their heads j there the alterualioii of 
arhitrar) severity and pusillanimous concession rendered bothdoubly 
mischievous; there a minister was taken from a counting-house 
to govern the state ; and yet no one was admitted to the rank of 
commanding a company of the army, wdio could not prove a 
nobility ol three centuries ! Such a state of things seemed to 
cry aloud, for the adoption of an opposite coprse; and our 
miiiisler llattercd himself, that while France was doing everything 
to nurse wilhiu her euti ails her own downfal, in pimishment of the 
un just and ungenerous part she took against us in the American w ar, 
we were ascending the hori/on in prosperity and glory, and should 
become still greater and brighter by tlic diseases and decay of our 
ancient lival. Burke savt better, that the; mischiefs were not con¬ 
fined to France, but were contagious, and threatened the peace 
and goveinmeuts of England and all Europe. A tliorough reform 
in France was necessary, and the virtuous but unfortunate 
monarch was willing to grant it without bloodshed, and without 
the ruin of property and the overturn of all classes. Jiutlhis would 
not answ'cn- the j)iirpose of the mstruraeuts used. And it may be 
suspected, that tlie narrow views of Necker, and bis horror of 
allowing its due weight to the aristocracy—not to call in question 
his good intentions—contributed mainly to those violences and 
those tw enty-tw'o years of devastating warfare, which have left such 
an intolerable load of debt on the back of England, and forced 
her manufactures into a state of false aggrandisement, far more 
frightful even than languor and debility. We have been accus¬ 
tomed to hear of fields smiling like gardens, and streets bursting 
with opulence—we hope that the fields of England may indeed 
continue to smile, and that our 'fiody politick may never exhibit the 
burst of apoplexy from masses of blood collected in w rong places 1 
\Vc do not think, therefore, that the events of Franco taught 
exactly tlie lesson which our illustrious statesniin seeins^ to have 
drawn from it; and we must also take leave to think that M. Necker 
would scarcely have committed the fa^l errors he did commit, if 
he had been born and educated in a higher class of society ! 

We suspect, then, that Mr. Pitt did not exactly foresee the 
nature of the danger he would have to encounter; and that, when 
war became inevitable, he attacked France too much in a com¬ 
mercial spirit.’**' This was tlie spirit in which his whole govern¬ 
ment hud'b^ci^ earned on for nine years, and the source w hence a 
gi-eat part of his popularity had sprung. It is probable tha^, 
by looking less to immediate advantages tlia^ to remote conse¬ 
quences, the I’^olutionary rage might have been stopped more 

* Hurke could never bring to ailmire or approve Pitt’s measures, evon to 

the last. • 
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elFectively, and with less evils to England, in another way. It is 
true that our niijiisler had to fight not only a furious enemy—a 
great people, desperate and reckless, ahroady —but a powerful fac¬ 
tion—a poisonous and rapid contagion, at home; and the enor¬ 
mity of his defensive operations might be justified by more reasons 
than were professed. The people were kept busy; the national 
expenditure circulated within the kingdom ; the pride and pomp 
ofwaj‘, without the danger, flattered the imagination and the vanity, 
and amused the leisure, of the burly citizen and the W'ashed arti¬ 
ficer; and fraternization wdth French Jacobins was exchanged for 
animosity and defiance to the enemy, and loyalty to the crown, 
placed, by God’s blessing, at that fearful crisis, uppn a moral, virtu¬ 
ous, and venerable head. This profuse waste of the public purse 
led to the enrichment and sudden elevation of all sorts of con¬ 
tractors and money-dealers, and tended to a rapid change of pro¬ 
perty, and the degradation and iinpoverislnnent of the arislocrac}^ 
Mr. Pitt was apt to look on these effects as unworthy consider¬ 
ation ; to think that coronets were cheap rewards, with which he 
might bribe the vain witliout any injury to his country; that it was 
not with the gentry or tl»e peerage that the prosperity or the con¬ 
duct of tlie state lay, but with the most enterprising manufactuicrs, 
the most adventurous merchants, the most skilful arithmeticians 
and financiers, and the most acute tax-gatherers. All, or most of 
these, are unquestionably very useful members of society ; but 
there are others also, of a still higher cast, not less necessary. These 
are not the primary materials out of which statesmen are made. 
The system of bringing the most powerful Irish p(jers into the 
English House of Lords seems to have commenced, in 1786, 
with the Earls of Tyrone and Shannon, in which year the same 
honour was conferred on the Scotch Earl of Abercorn ; and Mr, 
Jenkinson, after a long and stormy political life, and (ieueral 
Carleton, Sir Ilarbord Ilarbord, and Sir John Delaval, (who had 
a few yehrs before obtained an Irish barony,) were now elevated 
to the peerage. This amounted to eighteen, in an administration 
of little more than two years?. At every subsequent general elec¬ 
tion, as well as at intervening periods, a large creation took place, 
of whom no small proportion were Scotch and Irish peers. 

On the 18th of February, 1784, Mr. Pitt, in answer to Mr, 
Fox’s assertion, that the majority of the Lords in favour of iiii- 
nistiy \\as not respectable, said, ^ Sir, if the Jlight Honourable 
gentleman will trouble himself with this kind of calculation, I am 
m>t afraid to match the majority there against the minority, either 
on the score of independence, of property, of long liereditary 
honours, of knowledge of the law and coustitutfon, or of any 
thing that can give njspect and dignity to ihfe peerage.^ 

In the debate on the Canada Billy 179L Mr. Fox said, ' lie 

saw 
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saw nothing so good in hereditary hondlirs as to make him seek 
to iiiUoduce them into any country where they did not at present 
exist.’ Mr. Pitt totally differed from Mr. Fox respecting the 
expediency of making the councils elective, and excluding all 
lieretlitary honours. He said, ^ In the Canadas there ought to 
he hereditary aristocratical councils, answering to the British 
House of Lords/ On a subsequent day Mr. Fox admitted tliat 

‘ Every part of the British dominions ought to possests a government, 
in the constitution of which, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
ivere mutually blended and united; nor would any government be a 
fit one for British subjects to live under, which did not contain its due 
weiglit of aristocracy; because he considered that to he the proper poise 
of the con ^tiiniion—ihe balance which equalised aiid meliorated the powers 
of the two other extreme bmtichcs, emd gave stability and firmness to 
the tahole,’ 

Mr, Pitt applauded these sentiments of Mr, Fox. He ob¬ 
served that 

‘ True aristocracy gave that sort of energy, that sort of enterprise, 
wdiich always make a country great and happy. It reflected lustre on 
the crown, and lent support and effect to the democracy; while the 
democracy gave vigour and energy to both, and the sovereignty 
crowned the constitution wntli autliorily and dignity/ ‘ The British 
aristocracy/ Mr. Pitt said, ‘ was respectable, not merely on account of 
its pro])erty, but also for its hereditary distinctions, flowing from the 
crown as the fountain of honour. It was, on that account, not less 
the poise of the constitution, as Mr. Fox had emphatically expressed 
it, than if the aristocracy had been elective; on the contrary, it was 
more so, because, according to the known genius and spirit of our 
constitution, monarchy was the source from Avhence the other parts 
arose; and therefore the more near the aristocracy was to the crown, 
the more immediately congenial Vould it be to the constitution itself, 
as originally planned and adopted by our ancestors. In that happy 
form, and constructed upon tliat wise principle, we felt the blessings 
uf monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, all united. should 

lament, therefore, to create an aristocracy by a sclectioji from property 
alone^ or by making it elective ; as, in either case, it w^ouid bring the 
poise nearer to the people than it ^oas to *the crown in the British con¬ 
stitution. Hfc agreed with Mr. Fox, that we could not give * all the 

. respect 

* Madame de Stad's language on this subject is to the point:—‘ La r^'union gradu6e 
dcs divers etats de I’ordrc social ett unc dcs adiiiirables beautes de la constitution Angloise. 
Mais ce fjiie Tusage avoit !«trodul{ en France, c*6toient deux choses, pour ainsi dire, con- 
tra'iictoires: un respect tel pour I’aniiquit^ de noblesse, qu’il n’^toit pas memc permis 
d’entrer dans les carrosses du roi sans des preuves v^rifiees par le gen^alogiste de la 
rour, et qui remoiitoientau-deli de 1400, e’est-i-dire avant I’epoque oO les rois ont intrd^. 
duit les anoblisseoien*, et d*autre c6t6 la plus grande importlnce attach^e k la faculty 
doiuiC'c au roi d'aneQUr. - Aucuae puissance hunaaine ne peut fahe un noble veritable j 
ce scroit dipposer du pafis€,cc<iui paroitimposbiblc ^la divinity mC-me; mais rien n’^toit 
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respect io a new nohUity Shich belonged to an hereditary line of nobles^ 
traceable io remote antiquity; but we could give the same degree of 
respect to it which had accompanied the origin of our nobility, and 
succeeding ages must bestow the rest. Hereditary nobility could, 
from its nature, be only gradual; and tliere was something, he 
thought, in the habits, customs, and manners of Canada, which pecu¬ 
liarly fitted it for the reception of hereditary honours. He was firmly 
persuaded, that an aristocracy derived from the imperial crown of 
Great Britain, ^Vould materially strengthen the connexion between the 
colony and the mother country. The want of these honours had^ he 
doubted not^ accelerated the separation of the former American coto- 
nies. He neither wished the aristocracy to be dependent on the 
crown, nor on the people ; and though the present infant state of the 
colony would not supply a due proportion of peers, yet, as extension 
of commerce, and increase of wealth, woiilA probably follow the intro¬ 
duction of the new constitution, it might be expected that, in process 
of time, there would be an hereditaiy aristocracy, clothed with the 
respect and influence which ought always to belong to that braij^^h of 
a free government’* 

Here are the concurrent opinions of Mr. Pitt and Mr, Fox as 
to the proper nature a«id constitulional objects of a House of 
Lords. But notwithstanding this, it may be doubted whether 
there were not secret and incontrollable leanings in the head and 
heart of Mr. Pitt, which prevenied him from subscribing with 
entire sincerity to the extent of the principles which he himself 
thus eloquently laid down. He had, tv^e cannot but suspect, 
imbibed with his earliest breath a contempt of that aristocratical 
ascendancy, over which his great father had triumphed ;t and it is 
quite certain that (to say nothing of his total neglect of the affair 
as to Canada) he did not pay much attention to these principles, 
in the elevations to the British peerage which took place in his 
ministry. It is true, that it was tlirough the I.ords, who threw 
out box’s India^Bill, that Mr. Pitt w'as fixed in his high station. 
How tlten, it might be said, could he disregard or humiliate a 
body who, in his opinion, had saved the constitution as well as 
confirmed his own power But what, in his estimation, was his 
obligation to them '! —that, in this case, they had taken the pdrt 
of the crown and the people against an ambitious/ac/to?i of the 
aristocracy. It did not follow that his attachment and respect 

plus facile en France que de devonir un privUegi6 ; ct cependant entrer dans une 
caste part et acqu6rir, pour ainsi dire, le droit de nuire aifreste de la nation, en auc- 
mentant le nomlye de ceux qui nc supportoient pas les charges de IMtai et aui se 
ijjtojoieni des droits particuliers h ses faveurs/— Sur/a Mvoluiion Fran^oi^, ch. xviL 
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would foster them in tendencies that were more natural to them. 
H is first colleagues were taken principally from among them; 
but this was from the necessity of the case. Nor does it by any 
means appear that they were men much in his confidence, or 
with whom he was willing to divide councils. Tn truth, one great 
secret of the vigour of his after administration was the unity 
and concentration of all the grand functions of the state, which 
would have been impossible in such diffusion of power among 
the departments, and in such independence of each, as we have 
witnessed under some of his successors. 

Mr. Pitt laid the blame of supporting Fox’s India bill on tlio 
particular house^of commons, not on the people, to wliorn, on the 
contrary, he mainly assigned the ultimate consolidation of his own 
power. There was nothing, therefore, on this occasion whicli 
would necessarily alter liis original feelings regarding the aris¬ 
tocracy. Perhaps he might attribute the salutary and effective 
part taken by the Lords on this occasion to an accidental state 
of things, which w^us never likely to recur. It gave, however, 
a lesson, which, some years afterwards, when revolutionary France 
refused a separate chamber of ])oers, ought to have shown it that 
it was refusing a sound foundation for the future permanence of 
a constitutional government. 

In 17B8, tw^o diplomatists, a Chief Justice, and a General were 
raised to the peerage; and two peerages were extended in re¬ 
mainder to Mr. Neville who had married Lord Grenville’s sistei, 
and to Lord Howe’s daughters. At the general election of ]7!}(>, 
eight peerages were granted ; of which one was to a Scotch peer, 
and five to Irish peers; the two commoners were Douglas of 
Douglas, and Lascelles. At the end of the year, Lord Grenville ■ 
was called to the Upper House ou Mr. Pitt’s quarrel with Lord 
I’lmrluw. In 1791, the Earl of Morton obtained an English 
peerage. In 1792, Miss Pulteney was made Baroness of Bath; 
and Lord Thurlow’s patent was extended. In*1793, Lord Auck¬ 
land was raised to an English seat. In 1794, when part of the 
Whigs came over to Mr. Pitt, ten peers were created: of these, 
four were Irish peers, to whom was added Welbore Ellis, one of 
the few relics of Lord North’s shipwrecked adherents, with a re¬ 
mainder to his nephew, an Irish peer; four of the others were 
Whig country gentlemen, of large estates, whom the Duke of 
Portland had broi^ht over witli him. Admiral Lord Hood ob¬ 
tained this dignity in 1795. At the general election in 1796, 
fourteen wej£ created at once. Among these were two Scotch 
peers, and five Irish peers; the remaining seven were principally 
great landed |^i%i|Nrietors,—such as Mr. Rolle, and Mr. Campbell 
of Cawdor* But it* is probable that this distribution raised the 

* discontent 
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discontent of inany others, who thought they had equal claims ; for 
the very next year, 1707, which had in its early part conferred an 
earldom on Sir John Jervis for his great victory off St. Vincent, 
ten more were created, of which only two were Irish peers, and 
two were the Jieirs of forfeited Scotch peerages; one was a diplo¬ 
matist, one an ancient Norfolk baronet, one a county member 
who had been among Mr. Pitt’s most active opponents on his ap¬ 
pointment to the premiership; one a political secretary; who had 
coino hy marriage into the estate of a great peer of tlie old no¬ 
bility. At the end of this year the victory of Camperdown ob¬ 
tained a viscounty for Admiral Duncan. In 1799, Lord Eldon 
was promoted to the chief-jiisticcsbip of the Common Pleas, and 
a peerage ; and the same year, the Irish chanc^lor, Lord Clare, 
was elevated to the English House of LoVds. In 1801, a viscounty 
was conferred on Admiral Nelson for the glorious battle of tlie 
Nile; and the union with Ireland produced many more liriti^ 
creations : those of this year amounting to thirteen, of whom 
seven were Irish peers; to these were added the two generals 
Hutchinson and Grey, and the widow of General Abercromby; 
Si. \incent and Rivers jvere mere extensions. 

Thus w^e have arrived at nincty^three new peerages in the 
course of seventeen years, during which not more than fourteen 
had become extinct. Here ended Mr. Pitt’s first administration; 
and it is not necessary to proceed with the same particularity from 
that period; on the contrary, delicacy may require more general 
statements ; as w^e approach the present monient, it may be said 

' ■ incedo per igrtes 

Su])positos cineri doloso.’ 

. It is sufficient, iherefore, to* state, that in the eighteen years 
which remained of this reign, fifty more peerages were created, 
and that only fifteen became extinct. Of these creations, twelve 
were Scotch peers, and eleven were Irish peers; five were lawyers, 
including a speakfer; eight were generals, six were admirals; three 
were statesmen, or diplomatists, and two only were large landed 
commoners ; three were yoqnger sons of powerful dukes. 

In the present reign, forty-five have already been created. Of 
these, six have been Scotch peers, and twelve have been Irish 
peers ; seven have been lawy ers ; six have been statesmen or diplo¬ 
matists ; six have been landed commoners; two have been restored 
or confirmed peerages, (Stafford and De la^Zouche.) During 
this reign nine have become extinct. 

The total of creations, then, since January, 1784, is one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-sij^ and the extinctions thirty-four, leaving an 
addition of one hundred and fifty-two; and one hundred 

aod €tghty-six, Iwenty-tliree were. Scotch |»eie^s, and ^fty-three 

< Irish 
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Iribh peers; being somctliing more than two-fifths of the whole. 
The independent landed commoners do not exceed thirty-five, 
being less than a fifth. The remaining tw'O-fifths, therefore, were 
principally professional persons.* 

Those great landed commoners, of high alliances and venerable 
antiquity, out of which the peerage was formerly recruited, have 
long been decaying, and have gradually ceased to exist; and it is 
pity, if they^do exist, that a few should not be left to*give dignity, 
])o\ver, influence, and independence to the Low'cr Hoiise.'f- The 
weight of landed gentry in the Chamber of Commons is now 
diminished almost to nothing. Thus tlie same policy which has 
weakened, by wideying, the peerage, has also affected essentially, 
amj w^e think unfortunately^ the character and dignity of the other 
branch of the senate. 

The law has been at all times the fountain of the rise of 
families. About the end of the seventeenth century, one 
Phillips published an amusing little volume, in 12mo, called 
Tha Grandeur of the Laiv^ containing a list of such fami¬ 
lies; and this is strikingly illustrated by the arms engraved in 
Dugdale’s Origincs, from the windows of^the halls of the inns 
of court. Many lawyers who did not in their own time arrive 
at the peerage, yet laid the foundation of riches and conside¬ 
ration, by which their posterity reached it—such as Howard, 
Cavendish, Fortescue, Lyttelton, Towushend, Montagu, Brude- 

^ Classified table of creations from the coinmencemeat of Geo, III.’s reign. 
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f A small number of Knglish commoners come directly in the male line from the oltl 
baronial families of Henry III/s time (or immediately after); siicli as Wake, Blount, 
Cia^cring, Malct, AMley, Groslcy, Beaumont, Corbet; and a few more are equally 
ancient, though only of kni^Uy rank in those days ; such as Barrington, Clifton, 
Kgerton, Burdelt, Croft, Dering, Mordaunt, Bedingfield, Oglaiider, Tyrell, Kynaston, 
Knighlley, See, Many of these arc still in possession of fair estates, and retain their 
station in society with,honour* t 

(a)'^}fine of these In truth, Englishmen with Irish titles; and nine more 

E rofessloiial peers, who trere, rewarded \yUh an Irish peerage fluTing ihek advaheement to an 
ngUah peeia^e, stwb as Autkland, fit, Helen's, Hev-d, Keith, Gardner, fitc, 

* Bell, 
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oell, Willoughby, Bridgemaii, Powys, Audersou, Pelham, Brom¬ 
ley,* Hobart, Yelverton, Bennet. The number of the existing 
peerages made directly by the law is not less than thirty. Neither 
ibe army nor the navy have done much, till the late reign. 

There are certain tests, with regard to the station which fami¬ 
lies held in society at certain past dates, which cannot be mis¬ 
taken. Such, as we have already hinted, is the fact of having at¬ 
tained the honour of knighthood during the Tudor dynasty. There 
are fifty-two families of the present English peerage, who, not 
having reached the baronial rank at the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
1603 , had yet been knighted by the Tudors. The English peers 
whose male nobility is prior to that date, are a^out twenty-five ; so 
that about a third of the English peers (exclusive of the Scptch 
and Irish) were either of baronial or knightly rank at the death of 
■Queen Elizabeth. But there are a few families of some pretension, 
which will not abide this rule. 

What is a pedigree of names, and sometimes even without 
Jates ? There can be no dependence even on the dry facts stated, 
because whatever w'ould prove these facts must have also furnished 
other facts, at least somewhat more important. For this reason, 
a great portion of the early pedigrees in the Heralds’ Books is of 
little value, because it is commonly a mere string of names. The 
principal authority possessed by the more ancient of their Visi¬ 
tation-Books is the signature of the chief of the family tliere re¬ 
corded, which gives a sort of verification to the two or three last 
descents. But even this has been often found to be essentially 
omissive, and sometimes positively erroneous. The truth, proba¬ 
bly, is, that the subscriber often carelessly put his name to a 
genealogical table previously copied by the heralds from the 
foimer pedigrees of their office, to save themselves trouble, and 
which was not continued with any pains or sufficient inquiry. 
Anthony Wood has given a curious account, in His Own Life^ 
how Ihese things were conducted ; and much might be added from 
other sources, were this the place. 

The character of a pedigree may be easily known, not only from 
the lest already meiitioued, but from the marriages and pro¬ 
vincial oflSces. They are to be found in the lists of sheriffs of 
their respective counties, and of representatives in parliament of 
those counties, or of the cities and boroughs within them. We 
are speaking of families who have not risj!,u to the distinction of 
being historic, but yet carry with them the consideration of an 
honourable antiquity. One reflection, indeed, forces itself upon 
OS, in regarding these last pedigrees—that it is surprising that 
jpersons thus bom, enjoying so many advanta^ fortune, cdu- 

* In the female line. 
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cation, and respect, should not in a succession of ages produce 
one man among them of sufficient eminence of heroism, genius, 
talent, learning, or virtue, to gain a place in the page of history* 
Whether it be that ease and unbought respect satisfied their de¬ 
sires, or torpitied or enfeebled their faculties, the feet is still 
strange. It is a common doctrine that the stimulus of necessity^ 
or of conscious ability iiivsulted by the pride of station, 

‘ The'oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely,' 
is requisite, to carry one through the labour and paifis by which 
the road of ambition is mounted, and a place in the rolls of Fame 
is acquired ; and the fact to which wc are alluding may seem to 
confirm it. We are nevertheless far from adopting tlie doctrine 
in its usual extent. , 

The continental people of Europe, especially they who belong 
to the greater states, will not easily believe the antiquity and lustre 
of the British families, which even yet remain among our higher 
orders. It is their persuasion that almost all our rich houses have 
lately emerged ^from the shop V The truth is, that the number 
of our noble families whose fortunes have risen from merchandise 
is strictly very few ; but as the enumeration*of them might seem 
invidious, at least to the prejudices which prevail in the world, it 
shall be here forborne. The number does not exceed eighteen. 
There are three or four whose riches were made in the City 
almost within memory. There is, indeed, one respect wherein the 
British are less regardful of blood than the great continental 
houses, especially the Germans. Tliis is what they call the six* 
teen qvarters ,—that is, noble blood on all sides up to the great * 
great-grandfathers and great great-grandmothers, wiiich are sixteen 
ill number. An English peer of ancient title has little repug¬ 
nance to repair his decayed fortune by taking a rich heiress of low 
origin out of the City. This, in the eyes of Germans, destroys 
the best pedigree ; we may console ourselves in remembering tlm 
they were disposed to regard with some scorn a blank lozenge in 
the hatcluiieiit of Louis XIV. ! 

They who think this discussion an itfle one, have not reflected 
very deeply. At all times, there have been among the mob 
those who have consoled themselves by jesting at pedigree; but 
the functions which the peerage have to perform render the 
dispensation of this great franchise a matter of the most serious 
import to the peoples Two great authorities have been already 
cited, in the opimoiis expressed in Parliament, by Fox as well 
as Pitt, in 1791 - and there is one argument of Ae latter parti- ' 
cularly worA which insists on the wisdom of scrupulously 

preserving thW'prnse of this intermediate order ^ between the 
crown and Ae commons, by keeping up its aristocratical in¬ 
gredients. 
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grcdlents, lest it should lean more to the people than to the 
icing. How far this principle has been strictly adhered to, 
jeither by tliat minister himself or by his successors, may be a 
xJifficult and invidious question. The vast increase of numbers 
in the peerage alone tends to weigh it down to the popular 
side. As niunbers increase, both the fortunes must become 
smaller, and the alliances less select. The reverence of the 
people (perhaps an unenlightened, but still an uscfiil reverence) 
must necessarily experience a rapid decline, as these honours be¬ 
come every day more common, and as persons of the highest and 
meanest connexions, and most opposite early habits, are thus 
mingled together. It is true, that it is the gjory of our constitu¬ 
tion, that the door of this high rank has never been shut to splen¬ 
did personal merit ; to the honourable attainment and noble 
discharge of those elevated functions which can only be duly 
executed by virtuous talent laboriously exerted, or by splendid 
acts of heroism which crown the country with glory. For more 
than two centuries, a Lord Chancellor, and for more than a 
century of more sparing times, a Chief Justice of England, have, 
M'ith few exceptions, <had a coronet annexed to their offices—and 
indeed the modem business of parliament requires this ; but it is 
another question whether so many law peerages as we have above 
alluded to, are necessary or prudent; and it may still farther be 
doubted, whether, if such honours must be conferred, they ought 
in all cases to be made hereditary.^' If every person who, rising in 
nothing above mediocrity, has discharged an honourable office with¬ 
out disgrace, is to be rewarded by an hereditary coronet, where are 
the numbers of the upper house to end ? By the articles of union 
with Ireland, as well as with Scotland, the number of representa¬ 
tive peers was limited. But is not the grunt of so many English 
patents to the peers of these kingdoms an infraction of the spirit 
of that provision ? Of the fifty-three Irish peers so created, 
twcnt!y-two imfeed were Englishmen, though enjoying Irish titles; 
but, deducting the extinctions from the remaining thirty-one, 
there still remains an addition of twenty-nine. The Scotch ad¬ 
dition to the British peerage also, deducting extinctions, is nine¬ 
teen. So Jealous of this was the house, after the Scotch union, 
that the iJuke of Hamilton and others, being made English 
peers after that event, were never allowed to take their seats 
till a well known decision was rescinded,^bout fifty years ago. 
In many judicial questions—on committees, &c.-—the results of 
change may o ften have a most decisive influence. 

♦ The French, in former times, had abundance of dues a whose titles did net 

•d«is<S^d. The principle of ihe majorats, in their present system^’might also he worthy of 
car coosideratiou and adoption. ^ 

There 
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There never was a period when more depended on the conduct 
of the 'upper house of parliament. The peculiar state of the 
domestic polk}? of the country, as well as of its foreign relations, 
turns the eye upon this house with intense and increasing anxiety. 
On the great questions of agriculture, of the rapid growth of the 
population, of the currency, of the state of Ireland, of India, 
and, above all, of the condition of the English peasantry, it is 
to this houso that we ought to look as a mediator., Erom its 
exalted station, from its independence and riches, fro.m its lofty 
sentiments, imbibed with its birth, from its high manners, in¬ 
stilled by the exalted connexions which surrounded its cradle, it 
ought to be ^ 

‘Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death/ 

Such, at least, is what a House of Lords was intended to be. 
The wealth of the country has taken so new a distribution, that 
the character and interests of tlie Commons House are quite 
different to those of half a century ago. They do not sec things 
in the same view, orM'ith the same passions, and they are not under 
leaders of the same habits and early impressions. We have now 
scarcely any ‘ great commoners,* if wi^ may be allowed that trite 
phrase, w'hich was wont formerly to carry with it such a just and 
useful respect and intluence. Almost all of the grand territorial 
proprietors have been translated into the other chamber; and almost 
all lh(» oratory and virtual maiiagemenl of public affairs is lei't to 
men who come from the bur—not always the best education for a 
great statesman, as was shrcw'dly observed and beautifully ex¬ 
pressed by lJurke, in his chajacter of George Grenville. It 
has been supposed that there is ‘something in birth, rank, and 
riches, that will not undergo the fatigue of high office, nor qualify 
for it; but this was not formerly the case, as the names of Strafe 
ford, Shrewsbury, Harley, St. John, Walpole, the ^^elhams, 
teney, &c., will prove. It is at this moment for the first time 
become a vital question, how far the manwfacturing and commer¬ 
cial principle ought to pi'evail over the agricultural. The cry has 
been so long and loud in favour of the former, that to doubt it is 
to be branded with the epithets of narrowness and ignorance. ^ et 
the rapid increase of our jjopulation, without a correspondent de- 
mand^for employment qj‘ growtli of subsistence, begins to shake 
the faith of every solid thinker in these long-fashionable dogmas of 
political economy. That the happiness of the country has not 
increased with irtt w^ealth—that there is less of eale, content, and 
virtue, is quite. ceTtain. That the enormous public debt is an 
alarming grievance, not ifterely with reference to men’s pockets, 

* but 
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but in its eiFecls on the national habits and maimers, may be 
sliown by argnmenls which it will not be easy to resist. Solid 
enjoyment is exchanged for enfeebling luxury, and generous hos¬ 
pitality for (^inpty and selfish ostentation. Whoever remembers 
the course of life fifty years ago, more especially in the country, 
from the nobleman, the tilled commoner, or the gentleman of 
landed income, down to the peasant, must be painfully struck 
with themar,ked dissimilitude to the present state of iliings in the 
same situations. Rank has lost its iufiuence ; every thing is cold 
economy or thoughtless waste ; there is no noble establishment, 
calculated, by regular habits and a simple plenty, to spread comfort 
and blessings far and wide around it;—where generations of petty 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers have lived under the same 
masters, and contracted, from infancy, a respect which made them 
obedient to the laws and satisfied with their lot. In those days, 
much of the revenue of the soil was spent upon the spot whence 
it was drawn, to the benefit of those by whose labour it was 
brought forth; and he who legislated for the poor workmen iu 
husbandry was not a mere denizen of London and Brighton (oux- 
Koine and our Baiae \)—a person perhaps, who, having entered 
parliament beardless, has, before he comes to take any active part 
in affairs, forgotten what is out of parliament almost as much aa 
the soldier does wbat is beyond the camp or the barracks—but 
one whose character and principles were formed and settled before 
he became a senator, and who, while occupying that station^ 
was iu personal communication with them fur a great portion 
of the year, and knew their wants and propensities, and was 
linked with all their interests. In those days opinion was, in many 
parts of the conduct of life, more powerful than law. A false 
polish, which destroys all character, was not substituted for more 
substantial recommendations; attachments, which have since 
been taken to be blind and pitiful prejudices, were securities for 
faithfulness and honesty iu the discharge of humble duties; and 
domestics wore out Uieir lives in the same service, as ignorant of 
the artifices of embezzlgraent as tiiey were incapable of being 
guilty of them. I'jom tlrese causes, from the comparative lightness 
of taxation, from the absence of the perpetual irritation of new 
wealth, always luxurious and almost always insolent, families lasted 
for centuries in ease, affluence, and honour. They could keep 
their station without any sacrifice of that independence which 
leads to enlightened views, and secures v^sdom; without any of 
th^e ingenious sophistries which pressing self-interest invents or 
falls a dupe to; ^without any of those intrigues which debase the 
h^rj^ and darken the understanding. But tbia xac^bf families— 
this hursery for legislators and statesmeu^^—is nearly extinct. 

Though 
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Though it is supposed that men of hereditary rank, relying on 
the iinp<»rtancc derived from their descent, are accustomed to 
neglect their talents, and indulge in idle and vicious follies, yet 
surely tlien^ are many among them with whom it is far otherwise.*' 

here * the spur of fame ’ operates, as it very frequently does, to 
lead a life of labour, it is almost always a purer fire than in those 
who have their fortunes to make. Their notions are more eu- 
larged, their, sight clearer, and their feelings more ^intense and 
more ri fined. The father of the illustrious Lord IJacou held the 
elevated office of Lord Keeper ; and this wonderful son had been 
from infancy nursed among the high, and familiar w'ilh affairs of 
state. If veneration for birth were indiscriminate, it may be ad¬ 
mitted tliat it would encourage too many to abuse it; but the 
stream of prejudi<'i', at leaftt at present, runs the contrary way, 
and calls on a man of distingnisbed family to exert himself wdth 
double energy to ))rove that he is worthy of the respect to which 
he aspires; and that his pretensions, instead of being hollow and 
baseless, have a sound root. If one were to bring into the upper 
house certain low passions of intrigue, envy, and rivalry, and cer¬ 
tain mean criterions of judgment which lyeau occupations and 
mean stations are too apt to generate, he would be uiititted for 
th<» duties which that house has to perforin. Feeble or perverse 
talents, and cold or vicious heaits, are bom in every station, and 
no early culture or discipline can entirely correct them ; but the 
habits of infancy will, according to their character, soften or en¬ 
courage the original propensities, or amend or confirm the original 
defects. Whatever disables us from an early convei-satien, on 
equal terms, with those to whom an experience of ufl’airs on 
the great theatre of the w'orld has given an extended wisdom, 
diminishes the chance of possessing that sort of cultivated 
mind which fits us for the higher departments of legislation or 
politics. 

''Jliere are a large class of philosophers and politicians to whom 
these opinions may seem fanciful and empty; the effects of unen- 

* We have incidentally, in the course of this papei*, recalled to our readers some of 
the eminent names among^ our nobility connected withiherary exertion j and it gives u» 
pleasure to observe that the rising generation of the same rank includes not a few names 
of no ordinary promise in that walk. Neither Lord Francis Gower nor Lord Morpeth 
will, we trust, entirely desert the Muses for politics; Lord Porchester has already given 
evidence of powers and feelings worthy of the name of Ht^hert ; and a younger thaA 
these. Lord Mahon, has just published a Life of Belisarius, which no one can peruse 
without indulging very high ei^eclations of his career, to whatever objects he may ulti¬ 
mately devote his ambition. We are almost ashamed of for the first time mentioning 
such a work in this parenthetical form : Loi-d M.'s exposure of some of Gibbon’s inac- 
ruracies is as complete as Gibbon's was of the fallacies and dream^in Warburton’s Essay 
on the alKtli ^iin£t-r*vhei), as was said at the time, * a stripling w'ent forth against 
Goliath, and overth^w him.* His variety of learning, so remarkable at his early age, 
appears to be regulated by a sttnple, manly, and classical taste; and the manes of 
CheUkam may look down without dissatisfaction. , 

lightened 
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lightened prejudices nnd weak passions, v\’hich it may be said that 
the history of modern times has utterly put to shame. It is true 
that the aristocracy of Great Britain is not made up of the same 
ingredients as it was half a century ago; but tljal the change has 
been for the better remains to be proved. 

It is clear, that the genius of the British constitution cannot be 
satisfied but by the interposition of a strong aristocracy, and that 
such an aristpcracy cannot exist unless it be mainly formed of the 
ancient and historic families. It would be a curious speculation 
—what would have been the fate of Fox’s India bill in an upper 
house, difterently constituted, in numbers and quality, from its 
state at that crisis? Of the one hundred and eight peers made 
since the commencement of this century, only ten were Fnglish 
landed commoners, tnenty-niue were Irish peers, sixteen Scotch 
peers, (together exceeding by one the representative peers of these 
countries,) eleven were generals, four admirals, twelve lawyers, six 
statesmen, three diploimitisls. It surely cannot be doubted, that a 
political body so enlarged will see subjects of state and legislation in 
a very difterent light, whether for better or for worse, than those of 
whom the upper housq,formerly consisted. It 7n(ty be well that an 
elective body should be confined to personal merits ; but it is quite 
otherwise with an hereditary body. Speculative politicians may, in 
their Utopias, imagine belter constitutions than such as have an 
hereditary aristocracy for a “main component; but inasmuch as it is 
in fact a vital part of our frame of government, the question is 
not whether it is wise or unwdse, but whether it has been adhered 
, to. Much is always said, and justly said, of the mighty power of 
public opinion and feeling; but then it is necessary to distinguish 
betw'eeu those temporary opinions and feelings which arise from 
caprice, accident, and fashion, ‘^and those which are implanted 
in our nature, and generally more or less prevalent in the human 
bosom. If there be any feeling wlnchmay be said to be universal, 
it is the feeling Af complacence with which w e submit to thesupe^* 
riority of those whom time has handed down to us as having for ages 
held the same distinction, comparatively with that of persons whom 
we remember our inferiors or equals, and who have since been put 
over our heads ; often, too, as we are apt to suppose, by injustice 
or false favour. Let it not be suspected that this is meant to 
defend or propitiate the profligacies or the follies of rank and ho¬ 
nours ; they may be dreadfully abused, and were, in truth, most 
dreadfully abused in France before the revofution. Nor has this 
^happened in France alone: it occurred in-England in the disso¬ 
lute and disgraceful dourt of Charles II.—There tS certainly a 
dazzle in high honours—wliich tnakes the peOpl^ JlTear for a little 
while with the abuses of them; but if thoir anger is once roused, 
they pursue llicm with a just and fearful vengeance. There are 

unpopular 
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unpopular farnilies, to whom, having made a mean or intemperate 
use ot llieir privileges, nothing can reconcile them. On the con¬ 
trary, we have, in our time, seen instances where firm and perse¬ 
vering ability, accompanied by probity and mild mannei*s, have 
overconm the strongest prejudices ; and gradually given to families 
covered with calumny the pretensions which belonged to them. 

The novelty of the French Cliaiiiber of Peers, and the choice 
of its members, imposed by the exigency of the crisis, afford 
practical evidence how much the want of tlie predominance of an 
ancient aristocracy is felt, w'herever it is meant that there should 
be a monarchy. Though separated from the Commons, it 
rloes not seem to act as that useful jHme, of which 1^'ox and Pitt 
have spoken ; it almost as much a popular assembly, imbued 
with popular passions, as‘the lower chamber; it has neither the 
weight of properly, name, nor early habits; and the attempt on 
the part ot* the crown to manage it by a perpetual infusion of new 
members cannot, in the nature of things, last long. Even in 
England, a much more sparing exercise of this practice has led 
to no slight dangers, and has indisposed the people to the in- 
Hueiice of high laiik in a degree wliich^ lias certainly had ill 
eftects on the good liumour and loyalty of the great mass of the 
nation. There is now among us a very preponderant, if not ge¬ 
neral, coldness to rank; and it must be confessed, that the real 
nobles—those wliich are the creation of lime, and not of momeu- 
laiy ministerial favour—have sometimes been inclined to teinjiorise 
and humiliate themselves more than became their dignity. Genius 
abilities are not the inheritance of any particular rank, but 
are impartially distributed by Providence to individuals in every* 
condition : if they who are boni to an elevated lot neglect these 
gifts, their culpability is ilagraut ;-iii them excellence is most useful, 
and of them it wdll be most demanded. Why should they desert 
their posts, and leave them to those who are less qualified to fill 
them t Labour and danger arc no excuses. « , 

* Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 

AVho seeks with painful toil shall IJonour soonest find. 

In woods, in waves, in Avars she wont to dwell, 

And will be found with peril and with pain, 

Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy mansion attain; 

Before her gate High God did Sweat ordain 
And AvakefuPWatches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way, and passage plain 
To EJieasure’s palace—it may soon be spied, ^ ^ 

And day ,npd night her doors to all stan d open wide/* _ 

V 

• Queen, b. ii., c. 3. 

voi. XLii. NO, txxxiv. z , The 
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The books we have put at the head of our article may not seem 
to have furnished the grounds for the wide field of speculations 
wc have entered into. They are all dry, naked of reflections, 
and scarcely touching on character or history. Mr. Jiodge is the 
person in whom genius, knowledge, and opportunity combined could 
have produced the most perfect w'ork on this subject, ilis cha¬ 
racters, exhibited in his Holbein and Illustrious Heads, are models 
of originality, discrimination, justice, and beauty. Lord Orford 
drew characters in his Royal and Noble Authors with wit and 
force, but not always with truth; and was too apt to sacrifice 
merit to the indulgence of an epigrammatic point. He had un¬ 
doubted genius, and a very acute sagacity ; but his habits some¬ 
times made him little, and the tenor of his mind and passions 
was rarely, if ever, grand. His taste for the arts, especially those 
connected with history, w'as, however, exquisite; and his Royal 
and Noble Authors might have afforded him a far more rich and 
varied field than he has taken; because the peerage offers characters, 
of which the delineation might exercise tlie highest powers of in¬ 
sight, reasoning, and eloquence. Burleigh, Buckhurst, Sydney, 
Bacon, Strafford, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Somers, Marlborough, 
Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Chatham, Pox, Pitt, Nelson, Canning,. 
—what nobler themes could a powerful biographer want? The 
French peerage affords no such subjects; Sully, indeed, is an 
host, but he cannot stand in lieu of all such great English names 
as are here noticed. 

The foundation of great families may, perhaps, be deemed an 
^ inquiry more curious than instructive. Hallam says that almost 
all the richest of the English aristocracy derived their vast posses¬ 
sions from tlie spoils of the Reformation. This is not precisely 
the case; but it is partly true, it is well known to have been the 
case with the houses of Cavendish and Russell. The hatter, 
Burke, in his most indignant Letter, provoked by a most ill-timed 
and o» uel sarcasm, had made known to all the world, in terms of 
burning and inimitable eloquence. The widow of Sir William 
Cavendish, Elizabeth Hardwick, who afterwards married George 
Talbot, Eail of Shrewsbury, amassed the greater part of the 
Cavendish wealth. She set up three boos —Henry Cavendish, 
William, created Earl of Devonshire, and Sir Charles Cavendish, 
the father of William, Duke of Newcastle—all with immense 
estates. It was not that these estates were always gisfte from the 
crown; but they were cheap purchases t *the circulating capital 
^ being probably in no degree equal to the vast t^tfj^ofies which 
were brought to (inarkftt. But the Devonshire rewllil received an 
enorihous accession by the Burlington propert;^; pttde in Ireland 
in the teign of .1 ames 1. by the great Earl of Cork ; and by the 
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remnants of the CliflFord property in Yorkshire, The foundation 
of tlie h'itzwilliaiii estates was, pei haps, by advantageous purchases 
of abbey lands in the lime of flenry Vlll.; but a great increase 
was made by ac<iuisitions in Ireland in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
belli; and, lastly, by the Wentworth property, through the pre¬ 
sent eaiTs mother. The 1-onsdale wealth has mainly sprung, we 
presume, from coal-mines, on the ancient estates of that ancient 
family. Bi>cclcuch has bet u an accumulation from heiresses, includ¬ 
ing here ill England almost the whole possessions of the Dukes of 
Montague. The Gower estates have also mainly come by mar¬ 
riage, beginning with the Lexiesons; but the grand augmentation 
was the canal property of the late Duke of Bridgewater; to which 
tire now to be ailded the Sutheiland estates of the present Mar¬ 
chioness—a principality *iu themselves. The Grosvenor riches 
come mainly from an lieiress, who brought in marriage the Loudon 
building-land, about two goueiations back. The Spencer estates 
are tlie accumulations of old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
added to the paternal Sunderland property. The Northumberland 
estates are mainly the ohl feudal property of the Percys. The 
Rutland lands are chiefly the baronial U*rrilory of the ancient 
house of De Roos ; the Portland are derived from that branch 
of the Cavendishes who were Dukes of Newcastle; and tliosc 
of the existing ducal family of Newcastle come from the Holfeses. 
The Hertford were chiefly acquired by old Secretary Conway,* 
whose character makes a figure in the early part of Clarendon’s 
History. It will hence appear that Mr. Hallam’s assertion ought 
to be much qiialiiied. The Marquis of Winchester, however, and 
Lord Pembroke, were great sharers of abbey lands, as is noticed 
by Naunton. 

In former times, the large estates of the ancient nobility were 
much more disproportionate to tliose of the gentry than they are at 
pre.seut; and, in consequence, they lived with more grandeur, witli 
large retinues, and an attractive hospitality. Butfthe variotis civil 
wars, and the policy and oppression of the Tudors, broke them 
down. The Northumberland Hoiisehpld JSoofc, and the notices 
by Dr. Whitaker, in his most deeply interesting History of the 
Cliffords, widi the Autographical Memoirs of the famous Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Dorset, and the Memorials of Edward 
Staifley, Earl of Derby, in Collins’s Peerage—and even in King 
Charles’s time, the Duchess of Newcastle’s Life of her Husband, 
with the accounts collected by Nichols m his Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, —show the state which was kept up in those days 

but the motf^nrious of all, is the hiagnHIceilt list of retainers to 

a Wh«t is beoanw Coaway Papers,long since aneounoed,and sonracb pratteci 

by Gray the poetJ^ ♦ 
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Lord Hastings, which is given by Diigdale. The same change 
necessarily occurs in the character of the country mansions of the 
nobility—as may be seen by Haddon Hall, Penshurst, &c., de¬ 
scribed by King in his Dissertation on Ancient Castles, and by 
Lord Orford in his Anecdotes. A few mansions have been lately 
rebuilt, at an enormous cost, in the Gothic style; such as Eaton 
Hall, Low^therCastle, and Ashridge; but the habits of life render 
these vast ediCces for the most part cold and cheerless. •The space 
oi the ancient armour-hung hall, and the long picture-gallery^ ^ 4 d 
gorgeous heraldry of the wdndows, lilled the ijnagination with teh- 
lold activity. The only true castle we lecollcct still inhabited by 
the ancient race is Berkeley. 

The utter extinction of the male line of ancient and illus^ 
trioiis families, who were once very Numerous, always appears 
surprising to a mind wdiich reflects; and, indeed, forms one of 
the many subjects which ought to have been elucidated by 
Mr. Malthus, before he called on the Christian wwld to adopt 
his theory. The earldom of Northumberland became extinct 
in and the Veres,Karls of Oxford, in 1701. No col¬ 

lateral branch of the male line of these truly venerable houses 
can be proved to exist. It is a glaring proof how very im¬ 
perfect have been the laws and regulations for preserving pedi¬ 
gree in Kngland. Nothing would have been more easy than the 
returns of the burials of certain classes, with an enumeration of 
their issue, to an established office. But the abuses and gross 
opjH'cssions of the Courts of Chivalry and Star-Chamber indis¬ 
posed the nation to everything connected with gentilitial records; 
and there has been an unwillingness on the part of government to 
disoblige the very powerful and deservedly-eininout house of 
Howard, by detaching this subjett from the Karl MarsliaVs juris¬ 
diction. Some learned, able, and worthy men have belonged to 
the college over which the Earl Marshal presides,— such as 
Glover, Camderf, J)ugdale, Ashmole, G|egory King, and Anstis; 
and the most eminent antiquarian biographer of our own day 
adorns it. But though a yery large quantity of valuable materials 
have, in the course of three centuries, been registered by this 
institution, yet the imperfections and deficiencies are greater than 
could be supposed. As the spirit of constitutional liberty became 

more universally established by the revolution of l688, the arbi- 
-- - " ■■ ■■ ■ 

♦ One Percy, the sou of a trmikniaker, at Dublin, lon^t)ersevered in his claim, but 
des^yed all credit by varying hia^escent, Tbe printed case, which is rare, is full of 
furious matter. He"'failed iii hifl proofs; hut he was not well used. Aj^^upposed branch 
existed at Cambridge aliout siAy or se^nty years ago. Bishop Percy had some reason 
to suppose himself of this family.—See Nash^s frorcesiershire, , 

\ hawker, has reason to consider himself sprung from a remote colla¬ 
teral branch of this great house, * 
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trary interference of tln^ heralds lost its authority, and their visita¬ 
tions of the provinces were discontinued. There is, however, a 
visitation of London and Middlesex, which came down to the 
beginning of the last century. The most particular and exact 
visitations are those at the end of Charles lids reign, by Gregory 
King, who was also an eminent political arithmetician; but even 
these are very far from perfect: they are, however, infinitely 
useful; anti the Karl of Huntingdon might probably have been 
tTUabic to establish his claim, but lor the Leicestershire visitation,* 
W'hich carried his pciligree over the difficult period of the civil 
Tvai'S, and brought it down almost within memory.f The same 
negligence of legislation extends to the materials for an accurate 
census of tlie population, and especially of their comparative 
longevity, which, though not so easy, because it must extend to 
the lowest classes, is yet very [)racticablc. 

We have thus endeavoured to treat a subject, which too many 
are apt to suppose trifling and fanciful, in a manner which will 
show it to be a constitutional inquiry of the highest importance. 
We have produced tlie authorities of Fox and Pitt agreeing on 
this point, while they were fiercely contending on grand political 
topics, at the very moment when the first burst of the French 
revolution had overset men’s minds with the contagion of license 
rather than liberty, and when Fox himself was the great orator of 
those doctrines. We have no childish or unenlightened reverence 
for rank, nor are dazzled by any em])ty portion of its pretensions; 
we abhor it in its abuses, and indignantly repel it in its insolences; 
but because we are sure of its benefits when duly guarded, and 
because it is a matter of duty as well as choice, being part of the 
constitution under which we were born, and which the laws of our 
country still impose upon us, wfe are anxious to cherish the public 
opinion in its favour; and, by so doing, to keep it pure, that it 
may still retain the respect and attachment of the other classes; 
and still, by actiiig as a proper ‘ poise/ balance the respective 
rights of the king and the people, 

• Thn previous visitations of Sir Edward Byshe are shamefully negligent*;' See Ant. 
Wood's cuntemptuouj; character of him, thougn he was a learned man, as his edition of 
Upton, Dc He Miiilari, proves. 

I Mr. Nugent Bell has raised wonders as to the industry of his own investigations 
discoveries in this regard, which did not at all belong to him ; he had no more than 
two modern generations to fill up : the difficulty was to dispose of the prior branches. 
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Art, II. —Trdveh in the Inferior of Mexico, in 1823, 1826, 
1827, and 1828. By Lieuteuaut R. W. 11. Hardy, R.N, 
London. J829. 

L IELJ'rRNAN"!' Hardy, of ihe Royal Navy, was engaged as 
an agent, or, as he culls himself, a coinniissioiier, by ‘ 1'lie 
General J^earl and Coral Fishery Association of London,’ one of 
tliat numerous, progeny of wild and unprofitable—inai|y of them 
ruinous—speculations to which the year 1823 gave birth;—a year 
in which some very wise people concluded, fioin certain super¬ 
ficial appearances, that the nation was in some danger of burst¬ 
ing with a plethora of prosperity, and required a few waste pipes, 
or safety valves, to relieve the pressuic ; and these, indeed, w^ere 
so abundantly supplied, that the danger<)f repletion, being speetlily 
removed, was followed by a no less tlanger from the copious 
evacuations of the patient, which soon reduced the fulness both 
of his habit and his pocket. The pearl speculation was one of 
the minor valves enipl(»\ed to cairy off a portion of that super¬ 
fluous wealth which was supposed to he pressing so heavily on 
the country. Foitunajcdy, howevt r, for the Association, their 
naval coniniissioncr w^as an honest servant, who turned the cock 
before all the steam had run out; and we hope the profits of his 
book may better remunerate him for his trouble, than the Associa¬ 
tion has been able to do out of the profits derived from the pearls 
and the corals, which he w'as expected to fish up in the gulf of 
California. A single passage towards the conclusion of his work 
conveys a tolerable notion of what these profits may have been, 
lie here tells us, with pecixYi'dr naivete, ^ \ had almost forgotten to 
mention a \ery curious circumstance with resj)ect to the pearl- 
oyster, namely, that on the coast 6f Sonora there are none at all, 
except at Guaymas.’ ^Fhis is something like Horrebow’s famous 
chaj)ler ^ Concerning Owh,^ in his ^ Natural History of Iceland 
viz., ‘ There are no owds on this island.’ He informs us also, that, 
to the northward of 28® 30', not the trace of a shell could be dis¬ 
covered on either side of tlte gulf; aiul the few^ that were found m 
shallow situations had no pearls in them. ' 1 mention these cir¬ 
cumstances,’ says he, * to prevent future speculators in this depart¬ 
ment from embarking in so wild an enterprise as that of the 
Mexican pearl fishery.’ There is little danger of tliat, we believe. 

There were tw'o distinct classes of our countrymen concerned 
in piomoting the ruinous speculations to wlRch wo have alluded 
-—the honest and well-intentioned, and the knavish and fraudu« 
lent. Of the former, spt^ had been deceived by the exaggerated 
view given of the mines by the ingenious Humboldt. Others 
seem to have tost sight of the fact, that inQ$t of the richest 
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mines had been worked out; and that the rest, through the 
discontinuance of working since the revolution, had been filled 
with water or rubbish. Then some of the leading projectors were 
so conceited as to imagine that the Mexicans, after the experience 
of two centuries, knew not how to work their mines to the best 
advantage, or to reduce the ores; and therefore sent out, without 
inquiry, steam-engines and heavy machinery, which were to be 
transported'to the summits of almost inaccessible n^ountains, and 
which, even if got there by labour almost insurmountable, and at an 
expense almost ruinous, could not be worked for want of water in 
some places, and of fuel in all. The second, or knavish, class, 
cared not one fjirthiiig whether the mines were productive or not. 
By fraud and triclcery, and by pulling in practice every art in 
which gamblers and swincflcrs are conversant, and in which several 
persons in elevated ranks in society wer<‘ strongly suspected of 
being concerned, the trafficking in shares was carried to such an 
extent as can only be paralleled by the once famous, or rather 
infamous, tulipomania of Holland. For instance, the sellitig price 
of a share in one mine, that ol’ Real del Monte, was mounted up 
from its original price, by a series of fraudulent tricks, false re¬ 
ports, and fictitious sales, to fifteen hundred pounds, for which, 
we suspect, the present holder would be glad to obtain about as 
many sliilliiigs; and w’hose real value may probably not be worth 
as many pence. 

^J"he same remarks, we suspect, may be applicable, in a minor 
degree, to the pearl fisheries of the two coasts of America. Our 
naval commissioner was engaged to carry on that of the gulf of 
California, a part oi’ the ocean which w^e are not aware to have 
been at any time noted for its pearls or its corals; but whatever 
it might once have produced of dither, the one and the other were 
obtained solely by native divers. This mode of proceeding, 
however, seems to have been considered by the ^ Association ot 
London^ as too humble, too simple, and too tard}*, and the diving- 
bell was tlierefore to be at once adopted, which would bring them 
up by cart-loads at a time from their pr 9 lific beds. Unfortunately, 
however, it so turned out, that this was wholly a mist^e; the^ 
pearl oyster is not found on iu^ds, but always in the cracks and 
crevices of rocks, wholly inaccessible by any diving-bell, a machine 
that could not be brought near them, on account of the ruggednesa* 
of the bottom. 

In happy ignoraned of this simple fact, two small yessels were 
fitted out, ^ 1 ^ furnished with diving-befls, by ^TheGeiteral Pearl 
and Coral Ftehery Association of IjOndot!#^ They were sent round 
Cape Horn to oftet Lieutenant Hardy on ihe coast of the province 
of Sonora, bordering onitiie gulf of California. Uhe time he spent 
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in making his researches in this gulf, and the ill success that at¬ 
tended thein, have had at least the good effect of completely dis¬ 
pelling the delusion under which he left England in the memorable 
year of 1825. 

A certain allowance of stale jokes, bad puns, and small wit, may 
be pardoned, coming from the pen of a blunt sea-officer, whose life 
has been chiefly passed in the cockpit and wardroom of a man-of- 
war; but we piust say, our honest lieutenant is rather loo free with 
them, and we should not have been the less pleased if lie had given 
more information of the western side of Mexico, and less of his plea¬ 
santries. At the same time it is due to him to say, that he appears 
to tell honestly, and without disguise, what he Ijas seen and heard, 
and that is saying a good deal for one of the fraternity of modem 
travellers, and somewhat more limn he liimself seems willing to 
concede to the first of the tribe; for he observes, * if Humboldt, 
when he paid a visit to the city of Mexico, had examined it with 
the eyes of a humane philosopher, and had represented it in its 
unadorned colours, how much disappointment would have been 
spared to travellers and to Europe! ’ Here w^e think the lieu¬ 
tenant is unjustly as well as unmeaningly severe on the first tra¬ 
veller of the age, who, though he may occasionally exaggerate, 
from a natural flow’ of eloquence quite peculiar to himself, has 
described the city of Mexico much in the same manner as others 
ha\e found it, and as Mr. Hardy himself pronounces it to be, 
* decidedly one of the handsomest cities he had ever seen/ To 
talk of the Baron’s false colouring of the city of Mexico as a’ 
f disappointment to travellers and to Europe ’ is sheer nonsense. 
Had he only slated that his account of the mines had misled the 
adventurers, and produced disappointment, such a statement 
would probably have been true. ^ After all, great allowances are 
to be made for the narratives of travellers. It is almost univer¬ 
sally the case that their descriptions take their hue from the kind 
of treatment ilief personally experience, of which the account of 
Ilussia by the lute Dr. Clarke is a memorable instancies M. 
Humboldt was lodged in ,n palace, ffeted by the viceroy and the 
W'hole court; w'hereas Mr. Hardy took up his abode, or, as he telb 
us, sat himself dow n, in the first and best hotel, which is called 
‘ Gran Socied^d/meaning the Great Societyy but sometimes, says 
he, it is called ‘ SCiciedad,’ which means dirtinesn; and this 
Spanish pun is illustrated by die following sketch ’ 

‘This hotel is not provided with a table-Ai6te; but the dining¬ 
room, which is honoured with its name “ comeddr/' his<*il»ed over me 
entrance, is furnisl^ with a long table, covered generally by;a greasy 
doth, where the cravings of the appetite may be appiVased for a do&ir 
aod a quarter, wine extra, as saith the bill«of fare. It is true tha 
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viands are not of the most tempting kind, nor, indeed, are they cooked 
in the cleanest way; but every one reconciles himself with the re¬ 
flection, that “ it is good enough for a sociedad.” The cook herself 
is indeed a hornammiy as a cockney would say ; and, in truth, I know 
of no regular word which might at all suit the subject. She may be 
an amia))le creature, for anything I know to the contrary; but if 
dirty linen, feet without shoes or stockings, a face covered with bril¬ 
liant semispheres, reflecting the fire like a sort of moveable reverbe¬ 
rating furnace ; hair as dishevelled as that of a Gofgon, and not 
rertiarUable for cleanliness ; hands which had never been washed since 
she took possession of her office ; and delicate lips, which only half- 
concealed a set of black and decayed teeth, and which confined within 
their tender grasp paper cigar, Avhose smoke found an exit only 
through her gently-expanding nostrils; add to all which qualifications, 
a skin and complexion like an olive, and quite as greasy; if this 
lovely picture of Eve has charms for my reader, let him hasten to this 
glittering land of mines, where he will scarcely find a kitchen which 
cannot present a living original, Avhereof this, I confess, is but a faint 
sketch ! ’—pp. G and 7. 

In this ^ liandsoiucst’ of cities, ^ the poor,’ he says, ^ can find a 
residence only in the coach-house departmiiut, wliich opens into 
the street, and which henceforth (qu. thereby ?) becomes the re¬ 
ceptacle of vice and wretchedness, too disgusting to be faithfully 
described; ’ and as to the environs, they, he tells us, are ^ infi¬ 
nitely moie impure: THEY AKB IIOKIUBBE.’ 

* After having satisfied my appetite with a couple of dainty dishes 
at the public table below, I proposed to myself to take a walk. Not 
having any objection to change the scone, I walked to the right and 
left without any object; and although it was Sunday, the number of 
people whom I passed in the streets, wearing neither shoes nor stock¬ 
ings, and many even without shirts, with a sort of dirty blanket care¬ 
lessly thrown over their shoulders, did not fail to awaken many painful 
reflections. Is it possible, thought I, that in a land which Nature has 
made her hoard, and man her heir, that the fruits of her gifts should 
be productive only of abject misery, or, at least, olf such iiiflividual 
abandonment as is here seen, which renders man the most pitiable 
object of the creation, and the most miserable of his kind ? On 
passing through the streets, I observed little apartments (originally 
intended to be occupied by coaches) filled with women, more than 
halfrnaked, and men sprawling on the floor from the effects of ine¬ 
briation., The children were perfectly naked.'—^p. 8. 

The lieutenant, wx fear, need not have gone all the way to Mexico 
to have bis ^ painful reflections ’ excited by such objects as these. 
He ui^ht haye found abundance of shirtf^, shoeless, and stock-, 
iuglefis men, women, and children, in eyery capital—and in too 
many country >flistricts too—of Europe, enduring far greater 
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misery, from greater severity of climate, than can ever be com¬ 
mon in the genial atmosphere of Mexico. In this capital our 
pearl commissioner was four months, passed chiefly among spe¬ 
culators in mines, and in negotiations with the government re¬ 
specting the pearl fishery, before he was able to obtain a licence 
and passport to proceed; when, having settled matters to his 
satisfaction, he set out on his long journey to Sonora- 

Prepared as w'e were for hearing of paths nearly mipassable— 
some winding along the edges of steep precipices and across 
deep ravines, others along the dry beds of mountain streams, 
and over plains where no traces of a road appeared—we certainly 
could not have imagined that the effects of th^ revulutioa should 
have still been so visible as our traveller seems to have found 
them. The whole intermediate country between Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia appeared to have been reduced to a state of the greatest 
impoverishment; w'hule villages were deserted and in ruins. The 
mesons, or inns, wnne filtliy iieyoud description, and in very few 
could provisions of any kind be procured. In tliose great farms, 
where thousands of cattle were once j)asturcd, not even a little 
milk could now be hack The people, too, were, generally speak¬ 
ing, uncivil and extortionate. Except in one or two places on 
this long route, he met with nothing like disinterested hospitality: 
even letters of recommendation frequently failed to procure him any 
thing likci a cordial reception—not even a bad supper, for which, 
when lie did get it, he always paid a great deal more than it was 
worth- One instance will suffice to show the kind of treatment 
.he was subjected to on the road ; it was at Acoponeta :— 

‘ There being here no meson for tlie accommodation of travellers, I 
called upon the alcalde, wdio in such cases must assign a lodging to 
all who bear passports. He took Vne to a viranda on the outside of 
the gaol; but so great was the want of hospitality at this place, that 
even the gaoler refused to open Iiis door. I was thus obliged to take 
up my dodging oji the outside. Previous, however, to doing,^ this, I 
resolved, as a last resource, (knowing that in this country'l^e curas 
keep good houses and good tables,) to ascertain whether the one here 
was a good Samaritan. As Tapproached his door, I heard the laughing 
voices of females within. I nevertheless ventured to rap at the door, 
when a gruff voice demanded, “ Who is there?’' I answered, A 
traveller.” “ Que le vkya usted con Dios," was the reply ; ‘‘ Then 
pass on and God be with theeat the same time saluting the door 
W'ith a severe kick, I returned to my quartys, got a good supper, 
and composed myself to rest, not however witTOut placing ray pietoia 
4ind sword close to my'aide; a precaution which I thought quite 
nfeoessary from the^'quetticmable character of my neighbouw wdthmt* 
—pp. 70, 71. : . 
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The revolution has made a M^oful dilFerenee in the condition of the 
padi6s. They have not only lost that hold which diey formerly had 
OH the minds and the purses of the conuuuuity, but the church 
property has been despoiled and dilapidated to such a degree, and 
their once authorised dues are now so generally withheld, that many 
of these curas in the towns of Sonora are reduced to a state of beg¬ 
gary, some subsisting on alms, and others keeping little shops for 
their iiminteniaiice. It wouki appear, however, by qur traveller’s 
intercourse with these churchmen, that, in losing their possessions, 
they have by no means got rid of their vicious propensities. Most 
of them, M'e are told, have young women living with them, some 
one, some two, aijd others more, who pass under the name of 
nieces ; and many of them indulge to excess in spirituous liquors. 
Our lieutenant appears to have derived great pleasure in drawing 
these people into doctrinal disputes, and getting himself abused 
as a Jew and a ProtesUinl, which they considered, he says, to be 
the same thing. One of them told him that Protestantism was 
nothing more than a Jewish jutganmn^ an invention of the diabh 
to make proselytes for his burning empire. Whenever it fell out 
tliat one of these padres had the better of tlie argument, which the 
lieutenant rarely admits to have bt:en the case, he plied him with 
the bottle till he had neither argument nor speech left. A friar of 
Moleua, with liis three nieces^ paid him a visit on board his little 
vessel, and drank so freely of Cognac brandy, as to be completely 
intoxicated. They had two horses to carry them home; two of 
the young ladies mounted one, and the lieutenant strapped on the 
friar and the third niece behind him, as well as he could, upon the , 
second. The next day, being Sunday, he proceeded to return the 
friar’s visit at the morning service in the church; but he w^as told he 
had met with an accident. ^ It ap|fears,’ says he, ‘ that, on their way 
from the vessel, the rapidity with which their horse had travelled 
destroyed the equilibrium of his reverence and his partner; and 
tljey had not proceeded more than half a mile, before down* came 
the church to the ground, and with it the fair votary, who received 
a contusion on the nasal promontory >^hich ended in a pair of 
black eyes.’ Wliere vice and debauchery thus prevail among 
the ministers of religion, we need no prophet to tell us that 
the |>ernicious effects must be felt among the ^people. If this be 
one of tlie blessings which the revolution has spread over the 
country, it had been belter they had retained their ancient super* 
stitimis than to be thunenlightened. 

That part^of the road among the mo^j^taias, leading towards 
the port ol Mioatiin, at the mouth of the gulf df California, bad 
as it was, becatn^ kas irksome, from its highly romantic character. 
The summits of the chain were generally clothed with lofty pines, 
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and the sloping sides and valleys with oaks of large dimensions. 
In some of the towns of the province of Valladolid, Mr. Hardy 
observed the streets were lighted up mih pine chips, which, he 
says, ^ give as strong a light as the gas of London/ The moun¬ 
tains are chiefly of granite, and in several places large veins of 
obsidian were seen running down the sides of the hills ; a material 
which uas occasionally observed to be used in building the walls 
of flits andcinclosurcs. The thermometer in the mountains at 
night was sometimes clown to the freezing point in December, 

liifc, on the plains, the w eather Avas sultry, the heat very great, and 
llie insects excessively troublesome. The lieutenant affords us 
but a very limited description of the nature of the country, or 
information as to the productive industry of tire people; his forte 
seems to lie in drawing sketches of characters Avhom he happened 
to fall in with, and wliose names and history are too obscure and 
unimportant to dwell on. 

At Ma/atlan our traveller commenced his enterprise by em¬ 
barking in a small schooner of forty-live or fifty tons ; and, after a 
passage of seventeen days, arrived at the port of Guaynias, AA'hich 
is described as being «lhe best iii the Mexican dominions—com¬ 
pletely land-locked, and capable of containing a great number of 
vessels, with five fathoms’ depth of water abreast the pier; but the 
sunounding country is not very promising, the water being brack¬ 
ish, the soil barren, and lew living creatures except rattlesnakes, 
scorpions, tarantulas, and other reptiles of a noxious kind. The 
houses of the port are of mud, Avith flat roofs; the inmates of 
.which, A\’c are told, dui'hig heavy rains, ‘ may take a show'er- 
bath^without going out of efoors.’ The founder of this miserable 
place was still living there, as crazy as his huts, and ^ seldom 
sober when he could get tipsy/' The lieutenant says, ^ he sells 
spirituous liquors to sailors ; and as his creed is to keep the tap 
running, so, when other customers are wanting, he becomes one 
to himself,* < * 

Tavo small vessels belonging to the ^ Association,* the Wolf and 
the Bruja, were to join th^ lieutenant at this port; but as they had 
not arrived, he resolved on a journey inland to the Presidio of 
Pitic. This is said to be a place of considerable commerce, and to 
contain a population of about five thousand souls, among whom 
are some of the wemthiest merchants of Upper Sonora. Here our 
traveller was amused with tales of the extraordinary treasures that 
awaited him; which became more rife a^d rapturous as he ad- 
.vanced into the interior. One young lady, for example, assured 
him that at M ulatos, where she was born, she had seen lai^e lumps 
of gold as big as a pumpkin; and J;hat the adtive miners sus- 
penefed themselves over perpendiculsif precipices for the purpose 
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of chipping off gold with hatchets from their sides.—The value 
of all tliese Arabian tales our traveller learned precisely how to 
appreciate, long before he had concluded liis mission. For a 
lime, however, they seem to have got possession of his imagina¬ 
tion, and induced him to extend his researches through the greater 
jjart of the province of Sonora, in order to ^ examine certain 
mines and creaderos des oro ’—those happy spots, where the 
<lemon of av«rice whispers its votaries, that 

‘ here molten silver 

Runs out like cream on cakes of gold, and rubies 
Do grow like strawberries.* 

In the course of our traveller’s journey, he was induced to 
assume the character of a practitioner of the therapeutic art; and, 
if \vc may trust his own account, was eminently snccesshil iii his 
practice, especially among the fair sex. His universal specilic was 
cliarcoal. Our lieutenant prescribes this as freely for all dis¬ 
orders, and extols its virtue with as much zeal, as the celebrated 
Hr. Sangrado showed for his specific of bleeding and warm water ; 
over which it has one gr(*al advantage, namely—^ It is so safe/ says 
he, 'that I never knew any bad consecjttences ensue from it, 
except, indeed, when combined, in the shape of gunpowder, with 
mlphnr and nitre.^ Ili$ |Ij*actice, however, on one occasion, had 
;^early got him into a scrape. Having asked one of his patients 
M she were married or single, lit*r reply was,—single. Then, 
says he, a husband is the only cure for your numerous complaints. 
She was at first offended; but her anger ^pou ce^ed * in.u pro¬ 
posal to marry me ! 1 never,’ says he,''Vasmore liirprisedin my- 
life, and looked quite stupid.’ 

We arc told of another antidotp, used by the natives for that 
horrible disease, the liydrophobia, which, if it really be as effica¬ 
cious as he describes his charcoal to be in otli^ei: ^di^se9, ^ryl ai 
he was assured it is in this, *fic will have made a discewery of more^ 
value thjan all the pearl oysters that ever existed in the gulf of 
California. 

‘ From Don Victores I learned a cure ibr the hydrophobia, n-hich, 
in three cases, he had seen administered in 4^e*,last paroxysms of that 
dreadful complaint. He told*me that he h^iRkfio^vn several die who 
had not taken it, but of those to whom it was aJlBpiinistered, not one. 
He is so honest a man, and has the gener|il character for such strict 
yeradty, that I entertain no doubt of hislhaving witnessed what ho 
related. One of the^pa^ents \^s tied up.» a post with strong cords, 
and a priest was admiA^stering tfte last offi^sof religion. At the ap¬ 
proach of* a parojflysii, the unfoitthiate suffer^, wiih infuriated looks, 
desired the priests get out^f the way, for that he felt a desire to 
bite every body he could catcljihold of. An old woman who was pre- 

sent. 
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sent, said she would undertake his cure; and although there were 
none who believed it possible that she could effect it, yet the hope 
that she might do so, and the certainty of the patient’s death if no¬ 
thing were attempted, bore doAvn all opposition, and her services 
were accepted. She poured a powder into half a glass of water, 
mixed it well, and in the intervals between the paroxysms she forced 
the mixture dowui his throat. The effects were exactly such as she 
had jircdicted : namely, that he would almost instantly lose all power 
ovtM- his Imdily and mental faculties, and that a dea{h-like stupor 
would prevail, without any symptoms of animation, for either twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, according to the strength of his constitution ; 
that at the end of this period, the effects of tlie mixture would arouse 
the patient; and its violent operation, as emetic, and cathartic, would 
last about ten or fifteen minutes, after wdiich he Avould be able to get 
ui>on his legs, and would feel nothing hut the debility which had been 
produced by the combined effects of the disease and the medicine. 
She mentioned also, that the fluid to l)e discharged from the stomach 
would be as black as charcoal, and offensive to the smell. All this 
literally took place at the end of about twenty-six hours; and the 
patient was liberated from one of the most horrible and affecting 
deaths to which mortality is subject’—pp. 114, 115. 

He believes that hellebore is the antidote made use of, and 
thinks that its botanical name is verafrum sebadilla. 

At the town of Babificora our traveller met with one of tlie 
revolutionary half-pay colonels in the Mexican army, of the name 
of Vicente Gomez, a monster, on a smaller scale, fully equal to 
Robespierre. One extract will suffice as a specimen of this 
savage. ^ 

‘ He once took a prisoner whom he ordered to be sewed up in a wet 
hide, and exposed to the sun, by the heat of which it soon dried and 
shrunk, and the wretched victim died in an agony which cannot be 
described. Another he ordered to be buried in the sand up to his 
chin, and then directed the manoeuvres of tw'o hundred cavalry over 
his head. A priest fell into his power, without kno\ving him, and 
was expressing Vi hope that he was not a captive of Vicente Gomez. 
“ Why, father?’ said the latter. “ Because he is cruel and sangui¬ 
nary, and it is said, tha^ no spectacle is so grateful to him as the 
sight of human blood.” “ Father,” said Gomez, ‘‘ I question whe¬ 
ther the person you mgfition is so fond of human blood as you say; 
I will show him tojrou if you will c 6 me 5 and you shall judge for 
yourself.” The trembling friar hesitated to obey, for the name of 
Gomez had almost frozen blood in his veins. But Gomez invited 
him forward in the most «urteous manner; Cn^ the friar, gradually 
yielding to the hope which his mildAddre.ss inspired, although reluo- 
• tantly, obeyed, '’iyhen^hey reached .the spot wherje the banditti were 
assembled, he ordered a large chest to be made, whkh, when finished, 
he politely invited the padre to enter, Mtx invitation which did not feil 
^ to 
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to awaken a suspicion in his breast of the dreadful fate which awaited 
him; and using all his powers of eloquence and persuasion, lie 
modestly observed, “ If he loved God and feared His judgments,, 
not to suffer one of His ministers to perish by the hands of assassins, 
and in so cruel a manner.” But Gomez, who was neither to be soft¬ 
ened nor terrified, said, “ Father, lose not time, which is so precious 
to thine own soul! Enter the chest, examine its interior, and see 
whether it is a fit machine for your conveyance.*’ The trembling 
father slowl)robeyed. The cover was put on and nailed down; and 
as Gomez drove in the last nail, he addressed the padre, saying, 

“ Fatlier, you shall now be convinced that Vicente Gomez does not 
like to see human blood shed and then left liiin to die from suffoca¬ 
tion ! Other cruelties lie practised ; but 1 have given sufficient in¬ 
stances already.’—])]>. 1^4, 125. 

At length a letter was Vcccivod l>y the pearl-fishing commis¬ 
sioner, announcing the arrival of tlie Wolf and Bruja at the port 
of Guaymas, and stating the failure of success at Mazatlan, where 
it was reported a pearl-oyster bed had recently been discovered 
—the existence of which, however, turned out to be ‘ an invoutioii 
from beginning to end.’ This Avas an unpromising beginning; 
but it was hoped, that better success would attend their attcun>tft 
at Loreto, ^ where the best pearls are said always to be found 
and thither he directed the Wolf to proceiid, reserving the Bruja 
to investigate the island of Tiberou, ‘ where,’ he observes, ^ my 
chief hopes of new discoveries rested.’ 

The two vessels were equally unsuccessful. The drags and 
diving-bells were soon found to be of no use. The lieutenant, 
then fore, thought it advisable to look out for some experiencc<^ 
native divers, but of these four only could be obtained, all of them 
Indians of the Yaqui nation. They had no success, but this only 
made the zealous lieuteuaut resofve to become a diver himself. 

‘ Accordingly, taking a leap from the bows of the boat, full of hope 
and resolution, with my fingers knit together over my head, the elbows 
straight, and keeping myself steadily in the inverser order of nature, 
namely/ with my feet perpendicularly upwards, the impetus carried 
me down about t'oui’ fathoms, when it bec^une necessary to assist the 
descent by means of tlie hands and legs ; but, alas ! Avho can count 
upon the firmness of his resolution ? The change of temperature 
from warm to cojd is most sensibly felt. Every fathom fills the ima¬ 
gination Avith some new idea of the dangerous folly of penetrating farther 
into the silent dominions of reckless monsters, where the skulls of the 
dead make perpetual yximaces, and the yawning jaws of sharks and 
tintereros, or the death-embrace of the manta, lie in wait for us. These 
impressions were augmented by the impossibility of t^e vision penetrating 
the twilight by wjiich I was surrounded, together Avith the excruciating 
pwn that 1 feU in my ears andl eyes ; in short, my mind being assailed 

• by 
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by a thousand incomprehensible imag^es, I ceased striking with my 
hands and legs; I felt myself receding from the bottom; tlie deliglit- 
ful thought of once more ^beholding the blue heavens above me got 
the better of every other reflection; I involuntarily changed the 
position of my body, and, in the next instant, found myself once 
more on the surface. How did my bosom inflate with the rapid 
inspirations of my natural atmosphere, and a sensation of indescribable 
pleasure spread over every part of the body, as though the spirit was 
rejoicing at itc liberation from its watery peril! ’—pp. 251, 252. 

IloweverJ at length a great number of shells were collected in 
the gulf of Molcxe^ out of which our enterprising officer ho}>ed 
to reap a rich harvest; but, alas! w'hen they came to l)e examined, 
^ six very small pearls were all that the large number of shells 
proc}uccd! ” This was disheartening enough. The difficulty, 
too, of dislodging these barren oysters had required considerable 
strength and no little tact. 

‘ So firmly does the oyster fix himself to tlie rock, that, in order 
to tear him away, it is necessary to get “ a purchase” upon him, by 
placing the feet on the bottom. The excessive difficulty of doing this 
is incredible : it requires the muscular strengtli of the whole body to 
overcome the resistance of the water’s buoyancy. I have no doubt 
that, by means of its long beard, the oyster has the power of loco¬ 
motion, and that it changes its situation according to its pleasure or 
convenience.'—p. 254*. 

From his Indian divers, however, our author acquired a piece of 
information wliich maybe of use to him, ns a seaman, on other oc¬ 
casions—how to hold at defiance the largest sharks, which were 
'here of the enormous size of thirty feet in length. ‘ 1 have myself 
descended,’ he sajs, ' when the horizon w as filled with the project¬ 
ing fins of sharks rising above llie surface of the water.’ Nothing, 
it seems, can be more simple; it requires only to be armed with 
a small stick, and, with this in his hand, the diver fearlessly 
plungps down in the very midst of these voracious creatures. 
Yet, even witlr this guard, he admits that, in moments of cool 
reflection, he would no more be capable of braving one of these 
implacable monsters, ^ tlftiu of entering the tiger’s den, before his 
breakfast, at Exeter Change.’ 

‘ This stick is about nine inches long, and is pointed at both ends. 
The diver grasps it in the middle, and when attacked by a shark, he 
thrusts it into the monster's expanded jaws, in such a position, that, 
in attempting to seize his victim, the jaws cjfse upon the two sharp 
points ; thus secured, he can do no mischief, but swims away wiffi 
* his martyrdom; thp diver rises, and seeks a new weapon of defence.* 
—p. 25G. 

- 0 

But what if a second enemy grappled before he could find one ? 

While 
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While on the subject of sharks, M^e cannot possibly omit the 
following most strange subaqueous adventure, which Don Pablo, 
once a superintendent of the fishery, and himself a most expert 
diver, related to our author. 

‘ The Placer de la Piedra negada, which is near Loi*eto, w^as sup¬ 
posed to have quantities of very large pearl-oysters round it—a sup¬ 
position which was at once confirmed by the great difficulty of finding 
this sunken yock. Don Pablo, however, succeeded in sounding it, 
and, in search of specimens of the largest and oldest shells, dived 
down in eleven fathoms water. The rock is not above one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards in circumference, and our adventurer 
swam round and examined it in all directions, but without meeting 
any inducement to prolong his stay. Accordingly, being satisfied 
that there were no oysters, thought of ascending to the surface of 
the water; but first he cast a look upwards, as all divers are obliged 
to do, who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a monster- If the coast 
is clear, they may then rise without appreliension. Don Pablo, how¬ 
ever, when he cast a hasty glance upwards, found that a tinter^ro 
had taken a station about three or four yards immediately above him, 
and, most probably, had been watching during the whole time that 
he had been down. A double-pointed sticlj is a useless weapon 
against a tintertJro, as its mouth is of such enormous dimensions, that 
both man and stick would be swallowed together. He, therefore, felt 
himself rather nervous, as his retreat was now completely intercepted. 
But, under water, time is too great an object to be .sijent in reflec¬ 
tion, and therefore he swam round to another part of the rock, hoping 
by this means to avoid tlie vigilance of his persecutor. What was liis 
dismay, when he again looked up, to find the pertinacious tinterero 
still hovering over him, as a hawk would follow a bird ! lie described ' 
liim as having large, round, and inflamed eyes, apparently just ready 
to dart from their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth (at the recol¬ 
lection of which he still shuddered)*that was continually opening and 
shutting, as if the monster was already, in imagination, devouring his 
victim, or at least that the contemplation of his prey imparted a fore¬ 
taste of the goflt! Two alternatives now presented t^mselves to the 
mind of Don Pablo ; one, to suffer himself to be drovvned—the othei’, 
to be eaten. He had already been underwater so considerable a time, 
that he found it impossible any longer to retain his breath, and was on 
the point of giving himself up for lost, witli as much philosophy as he 
possessed. But what is dearer than life?—The invention of man is 
seldom at a loss to find expedients for its preservation in cases of great 
extremity. On a sudden he recollected, that on one side of the rock, 
he had observed a sandy s^ot, and to this he swam with all imaginable 
speed ; his attentive friend still watching his movements, and keeping 
a measured pace witli him. As soon as he reached the spot, he com¬ 
menced stirring it with his pointed stick, in such a way that the fine 
particles rose, an<f rendered the ivater perfectly turbid, so that he 
could not see the monster,oor the monster him. Availing himself of 
the cloudj by which himself and the tinter^rqwere enveloped, he swam 
YOU.XUI. NO. LXXXIV. 2 a very 
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very far out in a transvertical direction, and reached the surface iu 
safety, although completely exhausted. Fortunately, he rose close to 
one of the boats; and those who were within, seeing him in such a 
state, and knowing that an enemy must have been persecuting him, 
and that, by some artifice, he had saved his life* jumped overboard, 
as is their common practice in such cases, to frighten the creature 
away by splashing in the water; and Don Pablo was taken into the 
boat more dead than alive,’—pp. 257—260. 

An pendant to this extraordinary escape of Don Pablo from 
tlie jaws of an aquatic monster, may be placed that wdiicli occui red 
to Mungo Park’s guide, Isaaco, when he rescued himself from the 
fangs of a large alligator, as related in the last journal of that la¬ 
mented traveller. ’I hey were swlminiug the ihules over a river,— 
the i^■d Wooliina, if we recollect rightly—when Isaaco was drawn 
from his nude under water, by one of these monsters, which had 
fixed its fangs into his thigh ; the man deliberately put down his 
band, and gouged out the creature’s eye, on which it immediately 
lei loose its bold; but suddenly, to bis horror, he felt it grasping 
the opposite thigh, and, again pulling down his hand, succeeded 
in gouging out the other eye ; when the animal departed, and 
they saw nothing more of him, except the blood which stained 
the w'ater. Hut poor Isaaco was in a fever from the wounds 
he had received, and the party were obliged to halt for several 
days on the opposite side of the river, before they could venture 
to proceed. H'lie most expert Kentuckian, when gouging w^as 
in llie height of fashion, could not have performed the operation 
with more dexterity than this Mandingo priest. 

On the arrival of Lieut, Hardy at the island of l^iburon, the 
first objects of eager inquiry and research were those pearl shells 
and native gold spots, which he had been told were here most 
abundant, though unapproachable on account of the savage dis¬ 
position of the Indians; but, like most Mexican reports, these 
provej:! destitute of any foundation. Instead of pearls, the only 
thing they iishfed up was abundance of cockles. The native 
Indians, by our traveller’s account, are wholly ignorant of the 
value of gold; and so far*were these poor creatures from deserving 
tlic character given to them by the Spaniards, that the commis¬ 
sioner found them most civil, harmless, and inolFensive. 

Mr. Hardy now proceeded up the gulf in his little vessel, and 
observed along the shore plenty of seals, and in the water, sharks, 
that, he says, looked like whales ; many o^them could not be less 
than thirty feet long. His intention was to enter the Rio Colo¬ 
rado, which falh into the gulf at its upper extremity, for the pur¬ 
pose of procuring provisions from the Indians^^ and of ^ picking 
up gold dust at the same time,’ which,, after all his disappoint¬ 
ments, he seemed to entertain but little doubt must abound 

there. 
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there, more especially as he had been assured that an Italian priest 
hail, not long before, procured nearly two hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars' worth of it from the sand of this river, in a very short space 
of time. After a somewhat intricate navigation, he entered the 
river, and ascended it to a considerable distance; but the result 
was once more total disappointment, and the descent of the stream 
was difficult and hazardous. Its sand, which he had abundant 
means of e^Mitnining, is full, he says, of a glittering ^ort of tinsel, 
which shines beautifully when the sun is upon it: butjie supposes 
it to be nothing more than the broken laminas of talc, of a golden 
or copper colour; and to this delusive appearance he attributes 
the grand stories of the Jesuits, who once endeavoured to form 
an establishment on the banks of the Rio Colorado. As the best 
mode of communication between Arispc and other chief towns of 
Sonora, and thereby avoiding the navigation of a stormy and dan¬ 
gerous gulf, the present government, it is said, applied to the In¬ 
dians, to admit a Christian settlement along its shores. The 
reported answer is more clever than we should have expected from 
such a people as our lieutenant describes this to be, though we 
find great shrewdness and good sense amoag many of the Indian 
tribes of North America. 

‘ “ There is among us no quarrelling or fighting for another man's 
property. We live happy and contented among ourselves, and re¬ 
spected by our neighbours. Our women take care of our children. 
They are trained up with sentiments of valour, and not of revenge, 
unless urged on by insult and injury. Among Christians, how differ¬ 
ent I They drink Jire^ they beat their families, and assassinate their^ 
friends. They rob each other, and, under the sign of the cross, they 
persecute the helpless and betray the strong. Their old men are unfit 
for counsel, as the fire which they drink makes them mad. Among 
whatever Indian tribe they settle, as they say, to make them happy, 
they only stir up discord ; and their captains are cruel tyrants. How, 
then, can vve suffer Christians to come among us ? Our nation is 
disposed to be at peace with the white men, but Sar warriors have 
sworn that they will not suffer you to dwell amongst them.' ”—pp. 232y 

In fact, they appeared to be jealous, at the first interview, even 
of the lieutenant's small party, and those he saw were evidently 
in the lowest state of poverty ; the men being entirely naked, and 
the women having nothing but a few strips of the inner bark of 
willow or acacia tied scantily round their waists. They have, 
however, fishing-nets iSeautifully made of grass, and baked earthed 
jars as large as two feet in diameter in the swell^ very thin, light, * 
and well-formed. That such a people should be addicted to all 
manner of superstition is by no means extraordinary; and,— 
though when our lieutenant pronounces all their old women to 
be regular practitioners of witchcraft, -we cannot exactly believe 
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him,—we have no doubt those supposed by others, and even by 
themselves, to enjoy extraordinary powers through the aid of 
charms and devils, may be numerous. It is hardly more than two 
hmidi'ed years, since dozens of poor old w^ni^n were strangled 
and burnt in Scotland,* to say nothing of wfei^^appeued nearer 
home still, on such charges, to which, in many cases, they actually 
pleaded guilty. The ignorance of these Indians of everything 
connected vvhh a superior state of civilization is something much 
more surprising, and especially when it is considered that they 
are ^ only one day’s journey and a half from the mission of 
Santa Catarina.’ Lieutenant Hardy says, they imagined his 
vessel, as she sailed up the river, to be some Marge bird,’ one of 
those unknown objects wdiich their countryman, Montezuma, 
three centuries ago, considered as ^ divine monsters,’ 

* That float in air, and fly upon the seas.’ 

They have no domestic animals but dogs ; and, to complete the 
picture of their misery and degradation, they sell their children to 
any one that will buy them for the merest trifle. Lieutenant Hardy 
bought one for a pocket-handkerchief—a proceeding of which few 
of his readers will approve, though he appears to have taken 
good care of it ere he quitted Mexico, 

Whether this petty tribe on the Rio Colorado, so far re¬ 
moved from the ca])ita] and central parts of Mexico, were at 
any time in a better condition than at present, we have no means 
of judging ; but llie Indians generally have good reason to lament 
the overthrow of the Spanish viceroyalty of Mexico. Under that 
particular government they were treated with much kindness, were 
suffered to live apart, and to work or to be idle as suited their in¬ 
clinations, or to live in the midst of the Spanish and creole popula¬ 
tion, Here they formed the only industrious portion of the inha- 

* See Ihe admirable chapter on witchcraft in Baron Hume's Commentaries on 
the Criminal Law of Scotland. We may take this opportunity of noticing: a very 
curious ^ publication ;^vhicb is at present going on at Udinburoh under the auspices 
of the Bannatyne CIW^—(a club which has done more good in three or four years than 
the Roxburghe since its existence begun)—entitled ‘ Criminal Trials frornttb^TOcords of 
the Court of Justiciary,’ by Mr. Pitcairn. The witch trials during the reign of James VI,, 
now for the first time given in detail, are among the most interesting materials of this 
colleotion, and well deserving of more than a passing notice. One of the most eminent 
of the practitioners executed during James’s time, was Agnes Sampson, commonly 
called * The wise wife of Keith,’ who appears to have been a very tolerable poetess, if 
she composed (hat ^ prayer and incantation for hailling of seik. folkis,’ for the use of 
which, inler aHa, she was ‘ tane to the Castell-hill of Edinburgh, and thair bund to a 
Stake, and wirreit (strangled) quhill sche was dead, and thaireftir her body brunt in 
assis/ in the year 1590. We insert her incantation ;*-r- 

* All kindis of illis that ever may be, in Chryklis name I conjure ye; 

I conjure yCj^lsaith mair and less, by all the vertewes of the mess j 

And lychl sa, by the naiilis sa, that naillit Jesu, and na maj 

And lycht sa, by the samyn bludo, that reikit owre the AtUhful rood, 

Furth of the flesh and of the bane, and iu the erth and in the stane, 

J conjure ye io Ooddia name*' 

L bit&nts. 
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bitants. Indolence and gaming being the predominant vices of the 
creoles from the highest to the lowest, they were supplied with the 
necessaries of life by the manual labour of the Indians* These were 
the agriculturists, miners, fishermen, handicraftsmen, and domestic 
servants* j^mohg those tribes which preferred to remain on their 
ancient territory, missionaries were established to instruct them 
in agriculture and the Christian religion; but the abstraction 
of the revenues by w^hich these missions were supported, and the 
general impoverished state of the country, in conseqneflfcc of the 
various revolutions and party contentions, have diminished greatly 
the former demand for the labour of the Indians ; and these 
circumstances may explain tlie state of poverty and wretched 
ness in which Mr. riardy found those of Rio Colorado. 

'^I'he lieutenant, being at*length happily released from a confine¬ 
ment of six-and-twenty days in this Rio Colorado, in which he 
sought ill vain either for pearls or gold-dust, made the best of liis 
way to Guaymas, in order to escape those * terrible gales of wind, 
called cordonaxos, which commence a few days before the equinox,’ 
—a point in the ecliptic which, by some strange mistake, he makes 
to fall on the Q^lst of August (p. 387). Asriving at this port, and 
judging it to be a mere loss of money and time any longer to con¬ 
tinue the fishery in the gulf of California, he prudently determined 
to sell one of his little vessels, and send the other to Acapulco 
for a freight. Thus ended all the Eldorado visions of ‘ The 
General Pearl and Coral Fishery Association of London.’ 

It cannot be denied that Mexico, and more especially a con¬ 
siderable portion of the industrious Indian population, have bene*-, 
filed by the money sent from this country by our speculators in 
mining, much more than the latter are ever likely to benefit them¬ 
selves ; at least, very little of the firoduce of the mines has yet been 
returned to this country in the shape of profits. We doubt indeed, 
—with the exception, perhaps, of the Bolanos mine—whether the 
produce will ever cover the capital already expended, the further 
sums required to be advanced, and the cost of the quicksilver 
which must be purchased and sent QUt, as absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the reduction of the ore. This influx of wealth into 
Mexico has not only given employment to many thousands of 
native creoles and Indians, in and about the mines, but has contri¬ 
buted mainly to restore the agricultural labour of the country, more 
particularly in the adjacent districts, encouraged commercial 
enterprise, and infusefl a general spirit of activity and industi^ 
among the pebple. Mexico, in fact, wants only a firm central • 
government, composed of able and honest men* in which all the 
provincial goveiliments should merge, to make it one of the most 
nourishing portions of •America, capable as it is of producing 
every necessary and luxury of life for honve consumption and expor¬ 
tation. 
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tation> and enjoying one of the most delightful and healthy climates 
on the face of the earth. But it will require time for the revo¬ 
lutionary elements to separate, subside, and settle into their proper 
places. The absurd invasion of Barrados will, undoubtedly, have 
a tendency to shorten the progress towards thil State of harmony 
and prosperity. 


Art. til — 1. Commentaries on the Causes^ Forms, Symptoms, 
and Treatment, Moral and Medical, of Insanity. By George 
Man Burrows, M.I3., Member of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians of Loudon, &c., 6cc. Jjondon. IB^B. 

2. Observation on Madness and Melhncholy, including Prac¬ 
tical Remarks on those Diseases, together with Cases, and the 
Morbid Appearances, on Dissection. Second Edition. 8vo. 
London. 1809. 


practical works, which can be of use to the young physician 
when consulted about cases of insanity, w^e have in English 
medical literature almost none. The bookof Sir Alexander Crich¬ 
ton, though the production, obviously, of a man of understanding 
and reading, afl'ords the young physician no assistance in his prac¬ 
tical duties to his patient: the same may be said of Dr. Arnold’s 
'Observations on Insanity,’ 1806; it is full of learning and meta¬ 
physics, but to the medical practitioner quite useless. There is a 
volume of cases by a Dr. Perfect, who many years ago kept a private 
madhouse somewhere in Kent; he has related the cases which he 
treated in his own house. Some practical information may be 
picked up out of this volume, bu^ not much : he used to give cam¬ 
phor sometimes in the dose of two scruples—a dose which Pro¬ 
fessor Christison of Edinburgh asserts is fatal. The ^ Treatise 
on Madness,' by William Battie, M.D,, is a quarto pamphlet in 
niuety-nine pageU, and should be read as one of the few works of 
experienced physicians. We may say the same thing of nie work 
of Dr. Munro : there is not much to be gleaned,—but an expe¬ 
rienced man is always w'orth listening to; we would add, on prac¬ 
tical subjects, nobody else. 

We have now before us the last work of any practical value 
which has been written in England—Haslam’s Observations on 
Madness and Melancholy. The first ch^ter of this book is 
on the definition of madness. In it we are informed that mad 
'is originally Gothip, and meant rage—that it was spelt mod, but is 
now spelt mad, in proof of which we have a line^/rom Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale. Then comes a passage from Beddoes, not worth 
extracting. Then we are told that delirium comes from de Urdt, 
out of the Iracl^—that c^azy comes from the French dcrase, 

crushed. 
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crushed ; whence, also, cracked. Next comes a little bit of me¬ 
taphysics, in which it is laid down that there are no such faculties 
as imagination, judgment, reason, and memory ; and why? be¬ 
cause the language expressive of these faculties has been borrowed 
from external objects—thus, contrition comes from cam and tero: 
but you cannot rub one piece of the mind against another, there¬ 
fore there is no such emotion as that which the deluded public 
call contrition. After .a few such specimens, equally logical and 
conclusive, supported by a reference to Horne 'J\)oke, and a criti¬ 
cism on Hugald Stewart, and Hire’s Glossarium Suio~gothicum 
(only think of placing such food before the student hungering and 
thirsting for practical knowledge)—we light upon a theory of 
conjunctions; then a stupid passage out of Paracelsus; then a 
M'illess sneer at the Rev. Dr. Willis; then we are informed-lhat 
some believe that lunatics are possessed of a devil, and that Para¬ 
celsus says that a devil gets into a lunatic as a maggot gets into a 
filbert. Next we are indulged with a passage of several pages 
from the Breviary of Health of Andrew Boorde, alias Andreas 
Perforntus^ who, we are told, is believed to have been physician 
to Henry VHIl., but was certainly a fellovy of the College—cir¬ 
cumstances of obvious interest and importance in a treatise of 
jnactical instruction. Then follow sundry criticisms on Dr. 
Peniar, who, we are assured, w as a man of genius, learning, and 
taste; that he was possessed of a good deal of out-of-the-way 
reading is certain, and as to the other qualities, w'e grant him as 
much taste as a ntan without a spark of genius could have, 
whole of this precious fairago is concluded by the favourite mate- 
rial of writers of insanity, some scraps of poetry. 

li* it be too much to expect that the writer should uriplurm? 
himself of his reading and his '^hims, in the name of common 
sense let them be thrown into an appendix of notes, where he 
may delight his own vanity, and amuse the curiosity of the idle 
reader; but let them not be placed in the text, \^iere they ^act as 
80 nianyfocks, in which the student, in pursuit only of useful infof- 
mation, is detained, to be hoisted up or lowered down, according to 
the level of tlie stream, and pay the heavy toll of time and tan- 
tali/ation, before he is launched again on the current of plain and 
instructive discourse. 

Thus thirty-eight pages arc filled—at the conclusion of which, 
the poor anxious student knows about as much as he did at tfie 
beginning, touching thtAlefinition of insanity. Such writing as this 
is a fraud upon the reader; when he asks for bread, it is to give , 
him a stone—it is, to use the expression of JereAiy Taylor, about 
the popular preidJhers of his day, ^to amuse him with gaudy tulips 
and useless daffodils, not with the bread of life and medicinal 
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plants growing on the margin of the fountains of salvation/ Yet, 
notwithstanding all these imperfections, Dr. Haslam's work is 
one of the most valuable hitherto produced in this country, 
ott a subject remarkable for the mediocrity gf those who have 
written on it in all countries; and if the student can learn to skip 
his metaphysics, his etymologies, his extracts from obsolete books, 
and his poetry, he will find some really useful information on the 
symptoms of the disease, on its causes, its probable .duration, its 
chances, of cure, the mode of managing a patient with regard to 
liberty or confinement; and the value of the different medicinal 
remedies employed in the course of Dr. Haslam’s own extensive 
practice. 

Next in order we w^ould mention the extraordinary volume of 
Mr. N esse Hill: we never read such a one before, and are pretty 
sure we shall never read such another. It contains a few good 
cases at the end ; a few remarks, the result of his owm experience ; 
a few good prescriptions ; but nineteen-twentieths of the book are 
the most extraordinary piece of patchwork under which an un¬ 
skilful author ever buried his mite of instruction. We do not 
believe twelve people ever read the book from beginning to end. 

A third systematic *work on insanity, produced by an English 
practitioner in mental diseases, is that bulky volume, entitled 

* Commentaries on Insanity/ by George Man Burrows, M.D. 
The book is a wretched compilation of scraps, gathered from all 
sorts of sources, and full of inaccuracies, from quoting at second¬ 
hand, or from memory. This Dr. Burrows publicly acknowledged, 
but said the cause w as, a thief had stolen his portfolio, which might 

‘•have been a good reason for nol, publishing the book at all, but 
certainly can afford no apology for publishing it in this absurd and 
useless condition. The author, iu truth, undertook a task to which 
his mind was totally unequal, having neither,the accuracy and skill 
of the compiler, nor the talents of an original observer and thinker; 
it is lamentable that such a mass of trash should be in the hands 
of the English Wuderit of mental diseases, and go forth j^ foreign 
nations as a specimen of what the English mind is capubl;e of 
effecting on such a subjeCt. 

The book which comes the nearest to what the English practical 
student is in w ant of, is entitled ' Outlines of Lectures on Mental 
Diseases,* by Alexander Morison, M. D. In its present stale, 
"however, it is a mere skeleton, and requires to be clotlied with 
more detailed information—a task which w’#^hope Dr. Morison will 
perform ; nor, in as far as regards the selection of materials fyom 

• the writings of vtliers, can we offer him better advice better ex¬ 

pressed than Van Jlelmont once gave to t^o indents, who put 
to hii«'»4he modest question how to attaii\ certain Uuth^ :— 

‘ You 
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‘ You must imitate a wise judge, who (in a matter that comes to 
he tried before him) from the duly agreeing depositions of several 
witnesses, having an actual and experimental knowledge of the thing, 
doth orderly put together that judgment, wl^iclt they by their infal¬ 
lible evidences do parcels bring to him; and, having made a whole 
of those parts, doth afterwards pronounce the same—wholly rejecting 
the depositions of false witnesses, as also of those who have nothing 
else to say or depose, hut I believe it, I think it, I suppose or take 
it to be so, &Cm as not at kll serving his purpose/ , 

We have been induced to make these few observations lipon the 
different works named at the head of our paper, because our at¬ 
tention, and that, w'e take it for granted, of every thinking indivi¬ 
dual ill the country^ has been recently engaged by llic extraordinary 
case of Mr. Davies. It is by far the most important lunatic cause 
which has been tried in our time : it brings into broad daylight the 
important question, whether great eccentricities of character, or, 
to take wider ground still, the minor degrees of mental unsound¬ 
ness, make a man a lit subject for coutinement in a madhouse. 
Jt discloses the frightful fact, that any two medical men, no 
matter how delicient in understanding and knowledge, have the 
power, by writing six lines, and signing Uieni with their names, 
to incarcerate an eccentric and absurd individual in a mad-house, 
involve liini in ruinous expenses, and make his restoraliou to 
liberty depend on the accidental verdict of a jury. It shows tlie 
principles, or rather no principles, by which the personages en¬ 
trusted with this extraordinary pow'er ai*e guided in the exercise 
of it; and w'e think we shall be able to show that it lets out the 
secret sophism by w'hich they are misled, and which, as long aj 
their minds continue to be subject to it, will be perpetually 
leading them into errors, wdiich, though of little consequence to 
/Am, are most disastrous to thetr unfortunate victims. To make 
our readers clearly understand the case, and the important ques¬ 
tions W'hich hinge on it, w^e must consider seriatim —First, the 
natural or habitual character and habits, under which Mr. *Davies 
has c^ytttrtved to be a kind friend, a useful member of society, 
and an eminently successful tradesman ; secondly, the state of 
his mind during that excitement or disorder which caused him 
to be w'ritteu down a lunatic, incarcerated in a madhouse, involved 
in the enormous expenses of a commission, and exposed to the 
frightful risk of permanently losing his liberty; thirdly, his pre¬ 
sent calm and collected state,—that same state in which his friends 
affirm he has been kiitbwn to them from his boyhood,—but which 
our most eiriincnt physicians for diseases of the mind pronouncei 
even down as late as the 8th December, to Ife such a state of 
mental unsourWuess, as ought to deprive Mr. Davies of j)ersonal 
freedotfk and the controul of property. 

1. Mr. 
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!• Mr. Edward Davies was born of very humble parents, his 
mother being a cook, and his father a publican. He w’as put to 
school at Westbury, in Sutfolk, Mdiere Mr. Dow, his present 
head clerk, was liis school-fellow for two or three years. Mr. 
Low describes him as being, in those days, ‘ particularly shy,’ and 
scarcely ever mixing with the other boys at play, but, never¬ 
theless, as being generally considered sharp and intelligent. After 
Mr. Davies quitted school, Mr. Low lo^t sight of him till 18^25, 
Avhen, coming to London, he found him established as a tea- 
dealer in Philpot-lane. Mr- Low describes him as exhibiting 
in this situation the same singularity of character which had 
marked him when a boy: he was nervous, sh^, and eccentric in 
his manners, but he was indefatigably industrious, and remark¬ 
ably clever at his trade, particularly in the choice of teas, and in 
the art of mixing them so as to procure a tine flavour. Ey 
these talents, together M'ith contenting himself with smaller pro¬ 
fits than other dealers, he had acquired a great and profitable 
business, lie was habitually so anxious and nervous, that the 
night before the great tea sales at the India House, he could 
not sleep; was often agitated while a sale was going on, for 
fear the purchases which he had directed should not succeed ; 
and when the sale was over, he was sometimes so exhausted as to 
require cordial medicine to revive him. 

Mr. Davies was occasionally a severe suflerer from that kind 
of stomach complaint which physicians call dyspepsia: his ordi¬ 
nary health, too, was delicate. He was fond of reading medical 
books ; and, like most persons who iiidulge in such a taste, 
was fanciful about his complaints, and subject to false alarms. 
Having received no other education than that of a village school, 
and been closely occupied ever since he left it with the drudgery 
of business, when he had become a man of property and im¬ 
portance, he found himself deficient in information, and endea¬ 
voured Jo supply the defect by the perusal of what he took to be 
the best authors but, like many men who take to edtipating 
Uiemselves late in life, he^ was ridiculously vain of his new acr 
quirements, and was fond of showing off to those who knew less 
than himself, by the greatest of all banes to social enjoyment, 
long quotations, which he would spout w'ith a theatrical air, 
aud with an allow^ance of gesticulation not usual among English¬ 
men; for his limbs seemed set on his trunk by very flexible 
springs, and in the ordinary intercourse of iffe displayed unusual 
mobility. 

A remarkable circumstance in our tea-dealePs character was 
timidity : a weakness of spirit—a willingness to Atbmit to those 
with whom he lived rather than contend for his own wdlL The 
* * consequence 
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consequence and proof of this was the extraordinary extent to 
M'hich his mother (now Mrs, Bywater) governed him. Though 
he M^as twenty-seven years of age, had the whole direction of his 
business, and had saved considerable property for so young a 
man, the old lady would not allow him to carry any money in 
his pocket, nor to spend the most trifling sum, without her 
advice and permission. He dared not go to the play, or leave 
the house for a few hours, without asking her leave. She would 
turn him out of his shop if he displeafftid her. In short, her 
power over him was not like the influence of a mother over a 
grown up son, but the government of a hard mother over a child. 
Foreseeing that, if her son married, she should be displaced from 
the management or his house, the controul of his conduct, and 
the command of his purse, she was at great pains to prevent 
his meeting young women, whose personal qualiticatious seemed 
likely to engage him. We have said the command of his purse; 
for she took various opportunities of inducing him to give con¬ 
siderable sujns of money to different branches of her family. 
one, for example, she induced him to give 1000/.; to another, 
300/. ; to another, 200/., and so on. , 

It appears, then, that this tea-dealer, in his natural or habitual 
state of mind, was easily agitated, anxious and fanciful about his 
complaints, vain of liis self-taught literary acquirements, fond of 
spouting quotations with great emphasis and gesture, abjectly 
timid; yet, with all these singularities and infirmities, an able 
and successful tradesman, and in all the affairs of life thoroughly 
competent to take care of himself and his property. We have 
been thus particular in marking and collecting together the pe-* 
culiarities of his mind—and we beseech our readers to bear them 
in recollection,—because it is ne'cessary to know how a man com¬ 
monly acts under ordinary circumstances, in order to judge of his 
actions when placed under extraordinary ones. In examining the 
condition of a man’s mind, for the purpose of detj^mining whether 
it is sotidd or not, some standard of sanity must ne taken to com¬ 
pare it with ; but with what do physicians generally compare it ? 
With the precise knowledge which they have of the workings of 
their own minds with the more vague and general notions 
which they have of the minds of other sane persons; and with 
their experience of what they consider insane minds. These are 
the things they look to ; but there is another standard with which 
they never think of c<ffnparing it, but with which it is more im¬ 
portant to compare it than with all the others put together, and^ 


* Dr. Haslam, in liis book on ‘ Melancholy and Madness/ says—' Tlie practitioner'a 
own mind n^ust be the criterion, by which he infers the insanity of any other person/—■ 

Paw ar. ^ 
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that t8«' the mind of the supposed lunatic himself, in its natural, 
habitual state,—that state in which the experience of many years 
prd«e4 him to have been capable of managing himself and his 
We come now to the second part of our narrative: the 
cfttlses, progress, and ultimate height of that mental excitement, 
whatever it was, which led to the confinement, and all the sub¬ 
sequent disasters of this person* 

!2. Mr. Davies having attained the age of twenty-seven, per¬ 
ceiving hhnself to be a successful and prosperous tradesman, of 
which he had solid proofs in the great extent of his business, and 
in the property which he had laid by, began, as most men would do 
under similar circumstances, to feel weary of Jhe childish submis¬ 
sion in which he was kept by his mother. Grow'n up sons and 
mothers seldom live long together in haVmony, Among the lower 
animals it is remarkable: the old hen as soon as her brood have 
grown up drives them away. Mr. Davies made many attempts 
to emancipate himself; he offered to leave the shop in Philpot- 
lane to his mother and take his own property away, or to give 
her 7000/., on her consenting to leave the concern; but she re¬ 
jected both these proposals, and clung to him with as much 
tenacity as the Old Man of the Sea did to Sindbad the sailor; 
there was no shaking her off: once, after a violent altercation, he 
left his house and went to Brixlon, resolving not to return till 
his mother was removed; but a relative brought them together 
again by stealth, and he w^as conducted back in triumph to Phil- 
pot-Iane, there to resume his former abject condition. The 
struggles between the poor man and his mother, the one for 
emancipation and the other for power, waxed gradually stronger 
during the winter of 1828—1829. In June last they reached 
their acme, when, one day after* an unusually warm dispute, the 
old dame vehemently uttered this memorable expression, < Hi 
make you repent this before the end of the year.’ He little 
thought what she meant at the time. This incessant state of 
contention acting on a feeble body, a sensitive mind, aiid not a 
very firm understanding, soon began to impair both his bodily 
health and his mental tranquillity. We shall pass over the in¬ 
cipient state of his malady, and come to that w^bich was witnessed 

^ 1 • * • on the 1st of July, when Mr, Davies called 

on him at his own bouse in Whitehall-place, < He complained,^ 
says Mr. Lawrence, ' of uneasy feelings about his throat/ Mr. 
Lawrence examined it, but could see noticing unusual. After 
a long story about his health, he began to talk about his tea 
trade; his look was wild and his manner hurried. Mr. Law- 
fence saw him three days after in PhilpoMane; Ijis conversation 
was here also very rambling; he recited poeti^, and seemed 

to 
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to forget that his health was the object of Mr. Lawrence’s visit; 
he expressed a strong antipathy to his mother and several re-* 
lations; said that people were jealous of his success, and tried 
to insult him by their looks. He generally^fastened the doors for 
fear of being overheard. He went down on his knees to Mr. Law^ 
Fence, and in talking used much gesticulation. Mr. Lawrence 
considered him of unsound mind ; he told Mr. Hobler, that if he 
could be reconciled to his mother and family, the disease \vould 
be at an end—that his antipathy to his mother was hfs ddli^^delu- 
sion. 

About this time, Mrs. Bywater placed her son under the care 
of Dr. Burrows. Mr. Davies had the greatest horror of a mad 
doctor, whom he considered as the captain of a band of jailers. 
The name BurrowSy therefore, immediately raised his excited, and 
agitated mind up to the boiling point: in a word, he considered 
that this doctor’s visits were the preliminaries to incarceration in a 
hopeless dungeon—and felt as much terror in the prospect of 
being shut up in the Retreat at Clapliam, as Juliet did in that of 
being couched in the immediate neighbourhood of 

‘ Bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth.’ 

What he did under this predicament was not, however, the act 
of a madman; he knew that the legal instrument by which a 
lunatic is confined is the certificate of a physician, stating that lie 
is insane; and that this might be counteracted by the certificate of 
another physician, stating that the individual is not insane; he, 
therefore, proceeded to search after one of those physicians wlio 
view the singularities of mankind with a benignant eye, and are 
slow to give them so harsh a naioe as insanity. He purchased the* 
report of* Lord Portsmouth’s case, examined the evidence of the 
medical witnesses, judged that Dr* Latham was likely to answer his 
purpose, and immediately went to his house in Grosvenor-street. 
Here he found that he had come to Dr. Latham the son, not, as 
he intended, to Dr. Latham the father; but he, nevertheless^ pi'O- 
ceeded to explain his case, and the doctor hiinsAf shall describe 
the interview:— 

* Dr. Latfiam.y^l have seen Mr. Davies on two occasions. The 
first was on the S8th of July. He called upon me ; he stated that he 
did so to obtain my protection. He produced a pamphlet containing 
the proceedings on Lord Portsmouth’s commission of lunacy, and he 
said he called on me in consequence of the evidence I gave on that 
occasion. I said it was pot my evidence, but my father’s. He said 
he liked my looks, nevertheless, and was sure I should afford him the 
same prot^^dn. This he said in a very hurried njanner.. He then * 
took a chair and drew himself close to me. He seized my arms with 
some force) and Isaid in a kind of whisper, that he had a tale to relate 
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TOe of the greatest horror. He then flung himself from me, and 
stalked into the middle of the room. He looked inquisitively into 
fcv^ry part of the room, and asked if it were possible for any one to 
ov0?hear us. He begged he might lock the doors and close the win¬ 
dow, which happened to be open. I permitted him to shut the win¬ 
dow, but not to lock the door. He then resumed his seat, and again 
laid his hands on me, and said he had a most horrible circumstance to 
relate. He again started into the middle of the room, tore off his 
cravat, and tore open his shirt. He then threw himself into a variety 
of attitudes, and began to mutter something, but nothing intelligible. 
Again he told me to prepare for a tale of horror, but he did not tell it 
to me. He continued to talk in a very unconnected manner for very 
nearly an hour ; but it was difficult to collect^the sense of what he 
said. In the course of this time I often reminded him that he had 
not related to me his horrible story ; but he always flew oflF to some- 
tlung else. At going out of the room, 1 again reminded him of it, and 
he said,—it was only a few days before that his mother bad revealed 
to him that a near relation of his, I believe an uncle, was insane 5 and 
he would not leave me till he exacted a promise that I should 
visit him next day; and he added, that he had fled to me for protec¬ 
tion. He told me he had been under the care of Mr. Lawrence and 
Dr. Burrows, and he fiaid Dr. Burrows wished to put him into con¬ 
finement. He did not know, he said, what was Mr. Lawrence’s opi¬ 
nion, but he asked me if I thought him insane. I did not answer 
him. He spoke to me of his wealth, his skill in conducting his trade, 
and his knowledge of literature. He did not say which department of 
literature. He quoted poetry largely ; he spoke theatrically ; used 
great gesticulation, and threv/ his arms about. He quoted Lord Byron 
and Shakspeare. 1 was not acquainted with the particular passages, 
^ so as to say they were correct. They were out of the way and ram¬ 
bling like the rest of his conversation. During the whole of our 
interview there was no consistent subject of conversation. He ram¬ 
bled from one subject to another. Several times he asked me, whe¬ 
ther I thought he looked like a man insane ? When leaving my 
house, he said these very words:—“ If you fail, dread the revenge of 
a madman; forSj^ carry loaded pistols.’^ (This referred to my pro¬ 
mise to call on him.) I did not see any pistols with him. I have no 
doubt that the words I use were those lie uttered. I had a very strong 
impression that he was insane. His conduct left no doubt on my 
mind on that subject. I saw him the day after, but I had no reason 
to alter that opinion. I have not seen him since. Mr. Davies told 
me that Dr. Burrows washed to have put him in confinement. I 
won’t say that he used the words mad house,” but I inferred that 
Was his meyiing. I was at the time wlfen I made my affidavit 
prepared torecommend that he should be put under some restraint, 
* nut not that he should he shut up as an acknowledged lunatic. I 
was not prepared, without much further invesUgatidti of his case^ to 
recommend the extreme measure advised in,,such cases.* 

Considering 
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Considering that he had no hope of safety from a madhouse 
but in flight, Mr. Davies shortly after this left his house in 
Philpot-hine; and after wandering about the streets and dining 
at a pastrycook’s on gingerbread, he went,{|o spend the fligBt at 
I'uniival’s Jnn; but here the scene shall bfe described by the only 
eye-uitness of it— 

‘ Mr, John Kendrick, —I know Mr. E. Davies, but merely fiom his 
calling at Furnival’s Inn coffee-house, on the 3d of August, about 
tliree o'clock in the afternoon. I am waiter there, and hephew to the 
mistress of the hotel. He talked very wildly, putting hrs hand to his 
head and breast, I did not think him in a fit state to he in the coffee- 
room, and I therefore took him into the bar. I did so, because ho 
was pulling out his jvatch every minute, whispering by my ear, laugh* 
jng loudly, and shaking me about. He desired me to go to Mr. 
Forbes, of Ely-pla(;e: 1 went there; and Mr. Forbes came to' him. 

I know nothing of what passed between them. Mr. Davies went to 
bed at our house, about ten o’clock that night. He did not dine ; but 
he took some soup, a bottle or two of soda-water, and had some 
supper at our house. He rang, the bell about one o’clock: 

1 went up to his bed-room, and knocked at the door. He inquired 
whether 1 was the nephew of the landlady of the house ? I told him 
that 1 was. He said, “ there are thieves in the house ; I hear them 
snapping off pistols, and striking a light.” I told him that there was 
no such thing, and advised him to go to sleep. I then left him. At 
five o’clock in the morning, the chambermaid and porter came to me. 

I did not go to him then, because I thought that it was too early in 
the morning. I saw him about six o’clock, walking up and down the 
passage. I opened my room-door, and he came to me. He took hold 
of my shirt, and wanted me to come to him. I objected to that. 1 
remonstrated with him on the impropriety of his ringing the bell and 
disturbing the lodgers, lie inquired if ho had disturbed the lodgers. 

1 told him that he had. lie said,'“ he was sorry for it, and that he 
would go on his knees, and humbly beg my pardon.” I told him tliat 
there was no necessity for liim to go on his knees to me ; but he WTOt 
on his knees, nevertheless. I do not recollect wh^t he said,on his 
knees, except that he asked forgiveness for distiJ^bing the lodgers. 
From what 1 observed of him, I thought that he w^as very much irri¬ 
tated. If I had liad any business of irdportance, I would not have 
intrusted it to him. I cannot say that he was out of his mind. lie 
left our house about nine in the morning, with two men. Who they 
were I cannot say ; they came about eight in the morning. I did not 
see the manner in which he received them. 

‘ By a Juror. —I do not recollect what he said when he whispered 
in my ear, except that lie wished me to send a letter to Mr, Forbes, 
lie said that if Mr, Forbes was out of the Avay, it^was to be given ta 
a person of the name of Green, who was his clerk, and wore spec¬ 
tacles. There ^as nothing particular in the mode of his whis^ring. 
It took place in the bar^^ He said that he had written to Mr. Forbes 
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for a reference as to his respectability. There was a wildness in his 
manner when he entered our colFee-room, which, as he said that he 
ca^f ^ put himself under the protection of Mrs. Chatham, made us 
for a reference.’ 

'fte above evidence, and much more to the same effect, but 
which wc do not qu6t6, because it is not equally trustworthy, con¬ 
vinced the town, during the first week of the trial, that Mr. 
Davies was a lunatic, and that the commission would be granted. 
As the trial "advanced, the belief became weaker; yet, after it 
was over, and the jury had returned a verdict which restored Mr. 
Davies to his liberty and property, the opinion still expressed at 
every dinner party was, that the tea-dealer had been insane, but 
was now recovered. Before, however, our readers settle finally in 
this opinion, wc beg them to pause. That Mr. Davies had been 
in a very agitated state of feeling, and in a very bewildered state of 
mind, there can be no dispute; but did this slate constitute mad¬ 
house madness?—that is the question. Did it constitute that, the 
proper remedies for which are quiet, abstraction from business, and 
the tranquillising care of a kind friend ?—or did it constitute that, 
w^hich renders it necessary to deprive a man of his liberty and the 
management of his pi*o’J)erty ?—That is the question—not whether 
Mr. Davies, either in liis calm or his agitated moods, is the model 
of a sound mind: it is plain that he is not so. What impression 
did his highest state of excitement produce on the above-mentioned 
competent, trustworthy, and unquestionable witnesses? Dr. 
Latham felt a strong apprehension of possible insanity, but never 
meditated his confinement. The waiter at Furnivars Inn would 
not say that he was out of his mind. Mr Lawrence thought him 
insane, and that he ought to be confined ; but his principal reason 
was his antipathy to his mother, flow such an opinion, grounded 
on such a reason, could be uttered by such a man as Mr. Law¬ 
rence, is, to us, quite unaccountable. Was this great surgeon ever 
such an abject son as to have tolerated such maternal tyranny as 
that of''Mrs. Byi^ater ? So far from Mr. Davies’s anxiety to break 
his mother’s yoke being a proof of insanity, his long submission to 
it appears to us to be by far^the strongest proof of infirmity of mind 
exhibited throughout the whole of this story. If Mr. Lawrence had 
been the Philpot-lanc tea-dealer, and had been ruled by such a 
mother, he would soon have made clear quarters, and sent off the 
old lady to Wales to cook mountain mutton. A drunken inkn,—OHjB 
who sees spectres from the habitual use of opium,—an hysterical 
woman, who, after struggling and beating herself for hottjrd, will 
©fteh ramble and t^,lk nonsense for as many more,—are w mem, 

strictly speaking, in unsound states of mind. Yqt Would 

think of doing more than taking care dP diem at the man 
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in Ills sound senses would give a certilScate of tlieir insanity; 
in these states the mind is much disordered, but not so as to cdlih- 
stitute madhouse madness. Mr. Davies was more fcmiuiiie^i^u 
masculine, both in his character and in Ijiis diseases : his ^Uprst 
state was h}'steriu. Mr, Sugden, in his spe^fe, represented him as 
Moliere*s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The parallel W'as comical, but 
not just. The tea-dealer is, was, and ever will be, what the school-^ 
boys call a Molly Coddle. On the same days on which Dr, 
Latham, Mr. Lawrence, and others, saw him in his most ex])lo- 
sive state, his friends, who had known him long, passed hours .with 
him ; and though he w^as ill and terrified, he appeared to them 
quite himself, and equal as ever he had been to give directions 
about liis shop affairs. It will hardly be believed, yet it is an 
unquestionable fact, that the very persons who were confining him 
as unfit to take care of his business, were themselves consulting 
him about the conduct of that business. They could not stir 
without his advice; and the concern w'as carried on solely by his 
directions as late as the 22d of August! Once more, we must 
compare Mr. Davieses manners, discourse, and actions, not, as 
Dr. Jriaslain directs us, with Dr. Latham, M?. I^awrcnce, and other 
persons, possessed of sound minds, staid manners, and ordinary 
moral courage, but with Mr. Edw'ard Davies himself, for twenty- 
seven years. He w^as ahvays strongly agitated by slight causes, and 
displayed this by excessive gesticulation ; fond of quoting poetry 
with a theatrical air; fond of boasting of his success in busi¬ 
ness; suspicious of insult from his rivals of the tea-trade. Willi 
regard to the strongest fact—his. going down on his knees, it„ 
would prove a great deal in any body else, but what docs it 
amount to in Mr. Davies ? The bearded man who was so abjectly 
timid as to submit to such control as that of Mrs. Bywater w^as 
the very man to go down on his knees to any one who could pro¬ 
tect him from incarceration as a lunatic. His most excited and 
bewildered state was produced first by long and i^essant alterc|i^ 
tious with his mollier; and this was brought to a crisis, by the 
threat of confinement in a madhouse. •Was a madhouse, there¬ 
fore, the remedy for such a state? True, he recovered there ; but 
why ? The period of doubt, uncertainty, anxiety, is the period of 
excitement. As soon as a man’s fate is settled, he becomes calm : 
the felon bleeps the night before his execution. 

It is irhportant to remark, that even in his most excited state 
Pavi^^ never required to be confined in a waistcoats Once 
it was and attempted by his gentle ao^ judicious phy^ t ^ 

sician, Dt pum )ws, when it to the terrific seem which tiie,' 

Doctor hl^aeli oejScribed in his evidence, and which we ehall 
spare oursdves the pain of quoting. 
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Mr. Davies, after a short stay at a villa which he had purchased 
in the neighbourhood of London, was removed to Dr. Durrows’s 
madhouse, called the Retreat, at Clapham, where he remained till 
the end of December, when he was liberated by the verdictof a jury. 
Here his agitation subsided ; his incoherence, as it hud been called, 
diminished almost to nothing; and the only remaining grounds 
for believing him a lunatic, were his antipathy to his motlier, and 
reilain snsp/cions that were considered to be delusions. Here 
he was visited by several of his friends, and, among others, by 
Mr. Hobler, his solicitor. To procure his release, Mr. liobler 
applied to the Lord Chancellor, who tirst sent down Dr. Macmi- 
chael. The report of this acromidished physician was, on iht; 
whole, favourable to JSIr, Davies’s soundness of mind ; but Sir 
Geergc Tuthill, Dr. Monro, and J)r, Sutherland,being sent down^ 
and being unanimously of opinion that Mr. Davies was of unsound 
mind, and untit to be trusted with his liberty and property, the 
Lord Chancellor, after hearing pleadings on both sides, was 
obliged to grant a commission. It was impossible for him to do 
otherwise; yet in the act of doing it, his sagacity saw that there 
was something wrong in the afl’air. He said it w^as a hard case, 
and did all be could to persuade them to a compromise ; but the 
■parties would not consent. 

At this stage of the case, an enormous and ruinous error was 
committed. If, instead of applying to the Chancellor, which led 
on to the commission, with all its ruinous expenses and its perils 
—if Mr, Hobler had applied to the commissioners under the new 
nlunacy act, they would have visited Davies; and if they had 
thought proper, they would have set him at liberty without one 
farthing of expense ! J,.et all the friends of the Burrowsedf who 
really wash them to regain their liberty, remember this lesson ! 

3. We come now to the last part of Mr. Davies’s case-—that 
in which his excitement, agitation, and incoherence of discourse 
were'gone—thk^t in which his oldest friends affirmed him to be what 
he had been all his lifetime—but in which, it was still the opinion 
t)f the physicians that he.>was mad and unfit to be released. We 
‘Subjoin the reasons for this opinion, as explained by the physi¬ 
cians themselves, in their evidence during the trial. If the reidat 
intends to glance it over cursorily, he had better not meddle with it 
at all: he must read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it. These 
are the grounds on which, in the year 1829? the most eminent 
physicians for diseases of the mind shut tfp patients in madhouses, 
among the English, the most tliinking and free pe^le in the 
world; we prophesy that the year 1830 will bring in a better 
order of things. ' 

} Su George Tnikilly examined by Sir C, attended 

. . Mr. 
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Mr. Davies, by orrler of the Lord Chancellor, on the 3d of Sejtenher. 
B(^fore this, 1 had no acquaintance with him, or any of tlie ])artics 
under the commission. 1 have attended here at the whole of the proceed- 
irii^s under this commission. I saw Mr. Davies last on the Sth this 
month. I saw him on the 3d, 4th, and 7th of September; and since, I 
saw him on tlie ISth of Octoher, and on the Sth of this moiitii. He 
was, in my opinion, of unsound mind when I first saw him. I was of 
the same opinion on the 4th and 7th of September, and ISth of Oc¬ 
toher. The resiUt on the Sth of December is ^ly opinion thal 

ha continues of unsound mind. He used much gesticulation. His man¬ 
ner was quite theatrical—he used much violence in his manner occa¬ 
sionally. I ]jad no doubt that he Avas then insane.* 

Sir <jicorg<i having mentioned several circumstances which Mr. 
Davies had related tohinuwith perfect accuracy—tlie examination 


proceeds. 

' Was there any point in liis narrative or matters of fiict on which 
you could judge of the truth or untruth of what he told you, from 
any otlier source tlian the information which you derived from tlie 
persons in the Retreat, or from his mother ?—Witness, No, there was 


not. 

‘ Mr. Adolphus. —No, tliere was not. > 

‘ The Avitness then continued.— A sane mar^ if ho had been confined 
as a 'madman,^ would express indignation at it; bat not in the same 
mafineras Mr. Davies did. I Avill not be sure that Mr. DaAues did not 
know of my report to the Lord Chancellor on the 18 th of Octoher, 

‘ Mr. Adolphus. —Tell me particularly, Sir George, Avhat occurred 
at the last interview AA^hicli you had Avitli him. I ask you, what 
was thex’e in tiie course of his conduct that day, which led you to sujp- 
pose him insane ?—Witness. Nothing decidedly, except his mode iif 
speaking of his family. 

‘ Mr. Adolphus. —And that wq^s all ?—Witness. The disturbance 
of the natural affections is a symptom of insanity, 

* Mr. Adolphus, —Then do I understand you to say that every man 
who quarrels ndtli his mother is mad?—Witness. No. 

‘ Mr. Adolphus. —Is it not possible that there may be ill-treatment 
on the part of the mother as well as insanity on tile part of the sun ? 
-—Witness. Yes. , 

* Mr. Adolphus. —If Mr. Davies had said that he would have gone 
home to his mother, would you have advised the doors of the Retreat 
to be opened to him ?—Witness. Certainly not. I should have 
required much more to have felt myself justified in releasing him. 

‘ Mr. Adolphus. —Indeed! What, after you have told us that there 
was decidedly nothing, ^cept his mode of speaking against his family, 
which led vou to suppose him insane ? 

‘ The witness, in answer to other questions, deposed as -follows 
After I bad seeia,his mother in Philpot-lane, I assumed it to be true 
that he had given important papers to a person of whom he knew 
nothing ; and that .was dne of *Ae grounds on Avhich 1 founded my 

' 3 B S • report 
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report of his insanity. If I had been balancing and in doubt, the 
insanity of his paternal uncles would have turned the scale against 
hiticfc' *My additional reasons for thinking him insane were his 
lea^!^g to box, his purchasing a fowl of Belcher for 10^., and his 
saying that he could weep over his little rabbits, which he had not 
seen for six weeks. 

‘Mr. AnonpHCfs.—And which, unlike him, were at liberty. 

« Witness.—He said nothing of that. The last lime visited him 
my name was not announced to him before I went into his room. 
There was no difficulty in getting to him, Mr. Pollard advised xM 
to go to him unannounced, because he thought that Mr. Davies would 
not see me if I sent my name. 

* Re-examined.— I should deem Mr. Davies irsane, if I knew no¬ 
thing of the insanity of his uncles. I should have judged him insane 
even if I had known nothing of his giving up important papers to 
Mr. Hobler, of whom he knew nothing. 

* By the Commissioners, — On the Hth of December^ I am of opinion 
that he was unable to govern his affairs! 

The next evidence is that of 

‘ Dr, Algernon Frampion, —I did not know Mr. Davies till the 
6 th of August, when I ivas first employed by his friends to visit him. 
I met that day, at his house, Drs. Cobb, English, and Davis. I was 
introduced into a large room, where were several persons, with all of 
whom, save the medical gentlemen, I was unacquainted. An arrange¬ 
ment was made amongst us that we should examine Mr. Davies 
singly. From what I saw on that occasion, 1 considered lum of 
unsound mind.” . . . . ‘I saw Mr. Davies on the 

.8th of December, I consider him still of insane mind. The 
evidence of Sir G. Tuthill, which I have just heard, is, as far as regards 
what passed between him, and Mr. Davies, and me, perfectly correct. 
I had also an interview with Mri Davies on the 7th of December. 
I inquired into the circumstances of his intended marriage, and into 
his purchase of Crouch-hill. I asked him whether he had any inten¬ 
tions of marrying when he bought that estate ? He said that he had 
had such intentioVs : he had thought of two different ladies. 1 asked 
their names, but he declined to answer. I asked him if he would 
return and be reconciled to^his mother ? He stated^ that from a sense 
of duty he would avoid any unpleasant or vindictive proceedings towards 
his mother; hut he would not be entirely reconciled to her^ so, as to live 
with her, I asked him why? He replied^ that she interfered too much 
in the arrangement of his business^ and controlled him more than he 
liked, I asked him in what particulars ? He replied, that he had 
thought it n^ssary, for the proper management of his business, that 
^his men should be thoroughly clean and dressed, and take their sta- 
^ tions in the w^arehouse by nine o'clock in the morning. He stated 
, that she inquired too much into the e^enditure of his petty cash— 

' Ms pocket money. I asked him if be any other complaints against 

»er: he stated that he had none. Those two complaints wwc all that 

he 
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he stated against his mother. I endeavoured to convince myself 
thnt hiK mind was as unsound as at Ctoucfi^hilL He admitted that he 
had done some things there which he ought not, but he did not stete 
what they were. 1 do not recollect any thing more of importance, 
which took place on the 7th of December. 

‘ Cross-examined by Mr. Brodrick. —On the 7th I alluded to the 
expense of this proceeding, and endeavoured to persuade him to put 
an end to it., 

‘ Mr. Brodbick.— That is, to be considered mad!—Witness. 1 
told him that he was recovering, and that soon this proceeding would 
be unnecessary. I told the same thing to his mother that evening. 
I did not point out to his mother that if he did not resist tins inqui¬ 
sition he would be^feund insane. He complained of being kept in 
custody as an insane man,,when he was perfectly sane, SupjKjsing 
he had been sane, and imprisoned as insane, I should consid'er his 
answer about his not taking vindictive proceedings against his mother 
as the conduct of a sensible and feeling man. If my opinion is asked 
as^ a gentleman, I think it was the symptom of a man of delicate 
mind not to mention the name of the ladies whom he was anxious to 
marry. 

^ ‘ Mr. Brodrtck.— Well, then, if you thiqk his answer respecting 
his unwillingness to proceed against his mother, to be the answer of 
a sensible and feeling man, and his reluctance to disclose the name of 
a lady whom he was anxious to marry, a symptom of a man of de¬ 
licate mind, what was there in his conduct on the 7th of December last 
which led you to consider him insane on that day ?—Witness. 1 
could not consider him sane on the 7th of December^ because he would not 
admit himself to have been insane on the 8th of August. I consider there 
was a delusion in his nu7id as io his mother $ conduct. If his mother ho^l 
interfered as he describes^ there ivould be no delusion. I do not know 
that his mother has interfered. I am one of the gentlemen who can 
sign a certificate and send any m*an, if I please, without seeing him, 
to a mad-house. 1 never inquired how Mr. Davies managed his 

BUSINESS ON THE 6TH OF AUGUST, THOUGH I DECLARED THAT HK WAS 

INCAPABLE OF MANAGING IT. I considered that the puTchose of Crouch^ 
hill for 6000 guineas was in itself an act of insanity. If it tvere to seli 
for morcj I should stiU think him insane in having purchased it. I 

SHOULD THINK HIS PURCHASE OF IT AN ACT OP INSANITY, COKSIDRRINQ 
HIS CIRCUMSTANCES. 

* Mr. Brodrick. —^What do you know of his circumstances ? —Wit¬ 

ness. I KNOW NOTHING OF HlS CIRCUMSTANCES (laughter), but I glVC 
that as my opinion, because I consider that a man of business ought 
not to lock up so much his cepitaL The more extensive his business, 
the more occasion he has for his capital. 'T 

* Mr. Bropriok.—S upposing that he were to bq worth 40,000/., and 
to be making 4^0Z. a-year, and to wish to have a countj^-hduse, fpr 
either his health or his armament, and to give 7000/. for it, would 
you suppose him to he wad in so doing ?—^Witness. Jn hU situaiioPh 
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as a man of hvswjss, I should certainly suppose him to be mad, • . • 

/ h(xd the same reasons for considering him mad on the Sth of December 
as I had on the 7th of August, I had no other reason to suppose him 
mad on the Bth of December than his repeated denial that he was mad 
m the 7th of August,' 

We must quote, also, the evidence of Dr. Haslam. 

‘ He related to me the impression made on his mind by the conduct 
of the keepers. I do not know the keepers of that house. They 
arc generally ’servants, and low people. It is very possible to give 

f mce to a sensitive mind,, by servants saying “ Psha^ psha — dirt^ 
t p but no one hut a madman would be offended toiih them. I do 
not know whether his complaints were true or false. Whether it was 
truo or false^ his relation of facts wa't that of a madr,ian, , , Whether 

he had been offend'd in the person of hiipself or friends^ or whether 
he had noty I thought that, as he told this story, he ivas mad,'' 

‘ Mr. Bropiuck.—N ow suppose a man had been interfered with in 
his business by his mother—suppose he had been greatly annoyed by 
her—suppose she had declared him to be insane—and siipjiose that, 
upon this, he were to say, “ 1 will not return to my mother, because 1 
cannot trust myself with her,'* would you think that his saying so 
would be a mark of insanity? . . . Would that answer be the 

answer of a madman ?— Dr. Iloslam, Yes; itivovld .I 

should say, decidedly, that as long as his morlnd hostility remains 
against his mother, it is not safe for him to go at large.’ 

Writers on insanity seem to catch a disposition to ranilile in 
their discourse from the unhappy patients with whom they have 
eo much intercourse ; they are quite incapable of a straight-for¬ 
ward inquiry and statement, but set off riglit or left, after any 
fainted butterfly which may rise in their view. 

The evidence for the commission having been closed, Mr. 
Brougham rose to address the jury ; and he began by remaikiug, 
tliat the task he had to perforin was in one respect easy—so easy, 
that it seemed hardly necessary to call M'itnesses on the opposite 
side; \nxt as thig great advocate, joining to eloquence prudence, 
proceeded de fucs^o lo call witnesses—till the jury, being satis¬ 
fied, stopped the cause—we shall follow his example, and give 
the evidence of tlic onfy two medical gentlemen examined 
against the commission. After describing his first interview with 
Mr, Davies, in which he could find no symptoms to warrant a 
certificate of insanity, and which left upon his mind an impression 
tliat the man was fully competent to manage his own affairs, Dr. 
Macmichael thus proceeds:— 4j 

‘ His health was improved, and he spoke more calmly, I had no 
^aason to believe ^that he was restrammg himself. He answered 
Bpontaneously and readily to all questi^ but one, i I heard that a 
"lifeW delusion had been discovered, I smd, ‘‘ Now I am going to put 
■& question to you, which will, perhaps, annoy you, but I beg you will 

answer 
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answer candidly/' , . . , I thought this explanation A^ery reasonable# 
1 have no odier interest in this matter Uian the interest which every 
respectable man must have in speaking the truth. I was one of the 
commissioners appointed by parliament to inquire into madness. I 
am not a commissioner now, but I was for two years. I have, there¬ 
fore, had many opportunities of seeing the symptoms of the disease. 
. . . . I came to the conclusion that he was under no delusion, 

and that he Avas capable of managing his OAvn affairs. He told mo 
that he carried fire-arms because the road was dangerous, and he 
thouglit he might be attacked. 

* C. WBTHERKLttt,—Is it not an evidence of unsoundness of 
mind, if a man, wlio is getting between 3000/. and 4000/. a year by 
his business, goes learn pugilism ? 

‘ Dr, MmniichavL —Upon my Avord, I think ixot. It may be Avhim- 
sical, but it is not unsourtdness of mind. Many men with greater 
iacomes.learn to box. 

‘ .SVr C, Wetuerell.—O li! whimsicar? So you think that a 
hypochondriac, avIxo is going into a consumption, is only whimsical if 
he goes to learn boxing ? 

‘ Dr, Mtmnichad. —Why, perhaps even whimsical was too strong a 
AA'ord. His hypochondriasis might have proceeded from want of ex¬ 
ercise. Indeed, 1 am inclined to think it did, for 1 have heard here 
that his physician recommended him to buy a horse. Boxing is ex- 
enase. Then, as to the consumption, boxing would huA’^e done liim 
good in that respect too, for the exercise would have oijoncd his 
.chest. 

Sir 0. Wetherelu.— llien you tliink it Avas quite rational for 
Mr. Davies to learn pugilism, in order to box his brother tea-brokers i 

* Dr. Macmichael ,—I have said nothing about the object; but if he 

was insulted by tea-brokers, and meant to take the redress into^iis 
own hands, I think that he could do nothing more rational than taking 
lessons in boxing. • 

‘ Sir C. Wetuerell.—A nd Avas carrying a pistol only whimsical, 
or was that rational too ? 

‘ Dr, Macraichac'l ,—If he carried it to defend himself against a 
I’obber, it was certainly rational, and not wliims^&l. It Ava^unneces- 
sary to carry a pistol in London, because the police would protect liinj- 
I heard nothing about the lady in Kenftington-gardens till these pro¬ 
ceedings vere instituted. I thought he overrated his own consequence. 
If a person should say that he had had an interview with the Deity, 
I should say it was the delusion of a madman. Dreams, liowever 
strange, are no symptoms of madness. The judgment has no control 
over the imagination in sleep. To act upon an absurd dream Avould 
be a delusion, but mtfhy sane persons have believed in dreams. Mr, 
Davies explained to me that he thought his prosperity arose from Pro¬ 
vidence ; but he said bedidliDt mean immediate dt Sj^ddl interference! 
• but that generU provident which regulates human affairs. He gave 
me satisfactory answej^ about his improving the revenue by his bid- 
. - ‘ dings. 
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dings. Hesidd that there was a certain kind of. tea that was no\\r 
almost given away; that if he bid higher than others, the duty would 
be increased ; and that thus he should put money into the pocket of 
Government. He proved to me that he did not sacrifice his property 
by this course, because he showed me how large a sum of money he 
had realised in a very short time. Some persons have made sacrifices 
for t}»e benefit of the revenue without being thought mad: Lord 
Camden, for instance. 

‘ Sir C. Wetherell went through all the imputed delusions that 
have been mentioned in the course of the proceeding, and asked, 
“ Did you try him on this The Doctor stated, that on the larger 
number he had not; because he had never heard of them until they 
were brought out in the course of these proceedings, 

* Re-examined by Mr. Brodrick.—I t is my decided opinion that 
Mr. Davies is sane now. 

‘ By Mr. Phillimoue.—I have never been able to detect^any de¬ 
lusion on his mind. It is my impression that he was sound on the first 
visit I paid him; but I did not choose to hazard an opinion after 
one visit only. He has been continually improving. I saw him 
for a few minutes here, the day before yesterday. I was with him 
ten minutes. I saw nothing to lead me to alter my opinion. I should 
say that I have had oppoVtunities enough to judge. I should think 
that he is of sound mind, and capable of managing his own concerns. 
If a person has been insane, and recovers, it is thought a test of con¬ 
valescence if he admits that he has been insane; but if he has not 
been insane, he would be mad to confess it. I understand now what 
was called tlie delusion of the throat. 1 think it very natural. 

* Mr. Brodrick,—H ad you understood from any of Mr. Davies'* 
friends that there had been differences between him and his mother ? 

Dr. Macmicliael. —Yes; and he told me that he would not return 
if his mother continued at Philpot-lane; for that she interfered with 
his business, and controlled him in every respect.’* 

The next witness was 


♦ When the verdict of the Jury restored Mr. Davies to his liberty, he appointed four 
of his frieriUs to take up\>n themselves the, temporary management of bis affairs, stipu¬ 
lating that the removal o^’hi8 mother from his shop in Phiipot-lane should be the first act 
they performed. She, accordingly, left his house, and he, for some time, resumed 
uncontrolled direction of his business f but, after the lapse of a few weeks, finding hinw 
self a great object of cunosity, from the notoriety which his case had unfortunately ob¬ 
tained fur him, he became desirous of withdrawing from the gaze of the town, and resolved 
to dispose of hts shop. Of this his mother has become the purchaser, and he has mad# 
an aavantageous bargain with her. He is now retired from trade, and is, for aught 
■we know, at this moment, 'Squire Davies, of Trefeen, Montgomeryshire—an estate which 
his mother.has given up to him, as part cd the purchase of his shop and trade. The Va* 
pous Riortes that have been so industriously circulated in the oewspapem of. his relapse 
into what is still perversely called former »tate of insanity, axtt idle and unfoiin^; 

ibongh it was quite Ifidicjous to observe the avidity wlfii which the news was swal¬ 
lowed by all tho^ who a«d committed themselves 'ck the subject find to Whose pte- 
TlMsly expressed opinions such a cireumstaace Wtil^ have been a sort of eorrohora- 
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‘ Dr. John Mackinnon^ examined by Mr. Bbodrick.-^I am con* 
nected by marriage with the family of Mr. Davies. I have known 
Mr. Davies some years. He was a very nervous, irritable person,, 
very apt to take offence on very slight occasions. He very often 
attempted to joke: he made quotations very often. I always thought 
him whimsical. I thought him perfectly harmless and honourable.. 
I found him attentive to his business, but I am not a judge of hie 
skill in tlie business. As far as I know, he was capable of ma¬ 
naging his j^cuniary affairs. I saw Mr. Davies seven times at 
the “ Retreat.” I was in town in August. Mrs. Bjwater knew 
I was. I was not requested by her to go to Crouch-hill. On 
the lOtli September, 1 saw him at the “ Retreat” for the first 
time. I was in company about two hours. The second time 
about an hour anrla half I was never with him for a less time 
than an hour and a lialf. The last time I saw him at the “ Retreat” 
was last^Saturday fortnight, I have seen him frequently in this 
house. I passed two hours with him here on Friday last. There 
was always an imperfection in his utterance, amounting not quite to 
a stutter ; but he would open his mouth and look me in the face for 
two or three seconds before he threw out Ids words. This was his 
habit always, long before insanity was imputed to him. His manner 
is the same now. At the “ Retreat” I hadtnany conversations with 
him about his confinement. He expressed indignation at it. Sup¬ 
posing he was unjustly confined, he spoke like a rational man on this 
subject. I talked to him on family matters,—the prosperity of some 
parts of our family ; the deaths of others ; and so forth. On these, 
occasions he expressed himself perfectly coherently. He took a very 
long time on every subject; but, at length, he came to a rational 
conclusion. I cannot say that I observed much difference between 
his conduct and conversation on these occasions, and what he hfld 
evinced previously. I spoke to him about the imputed delusions. 
On the 19th of September I had»a particular conversation with him. 
It lasted only a few tninutes, and I should like to state it. On my 
arrival at the “ Retreat,” I inquired for Mr. Pollard: he showed me 
into the room. Mr. Davies, the moment he saw me, said—Thank 
God, you are come at last, why did you not come Sooner?'' I said, I 
was not requested. He then said—“ Have you seen my mother?" 
I answered, “ Yes. I saw her last night.” Then he held up his 
hands, and said—‘‘ She is a base villain,” I said, I never thouglit 
so, and I don't believe it now. Then he laid hold of- me very firmly 
by the arm, and asked me if I could stay with him for three hours. 
I answered, not that day, but that I could give him three hours, or 
twenty hours, if necessary. I then said—“ What is the meaning- of 
this unnatural hostili^ to your mother?” He said—Can you, 
finding me in this house, ask such a question 7” I aaid, ** You must 
Ijave played tfie fool, Edu:|i3rd/* Then he said*tha(t uJ^less I woutd 
ttay two houi^ would of no use, as he had so faudb to oommu- 
nicate to me. I askei^ him again the cause of his hostility to his 
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ifiother. Ijwiid, I was surprised at any thing of the sort, as I heard 
they had always agreed very well. He said they had, until twelve 
months before he was deprived of his liberty. I asked what had hap¬ 
pened. He said she assumed authority which he was not willing to 
concede ; that she did not behave to his satisfaction ; that she made 
a slave of herself in the shop ; that she sold tea in smaller quantities 
than he thought consistent with the respectability of his busiriess; 
that she associated with persons he did not think particularly respect- 
aide. He mentioned names, but I do not remember one of them. 
He said she was turning off his best clerks, without his knowledge or 
authority. He said that she wished him to give her povver to draw 
money from the bankers during his absence. He said, that for several 
months past, she was urging him to make her ^partner in the con¬ 
cern—all which he said he refused to comply Muth. Here the matter 
dropped. I did not go further on that occasion. On that day, as I 
found him so collected, I went into other matters. We conversed 
about our relations, and about a late visit 1 had paid to the continent. 
His questions and answers were perfectly rational. As soon as his 
agitation, which was a common occurrence, Jjad subsided, his manner 
was the same as usual. I made a report to the Lord Chancellor. 1 
had seen him six times before 1 made that report. I conversed with 
him about the imputed delusions, and what lie said was, in my 
Opinion, satisfactory. My opinion was, that he was of sound mind, 
and capalde of managing his affairs. Tliis opinion has continually 
been confirmed. From the first intei^dew to the last I thouglit him 
capable of managing himself and his affairs. I am decidedly of that 
opinion now. In forming a correct judgment of Mr. Davieses mind, 
I think a man would be considerably assisted by knowing the previous 
manners and habits of Mr. Davies. Mr. Davies refused to see me one 
day at Clapham. I did not say, “ I do not care whether he sees me 
or not,—^he is a perfect madman.” I swear 1 never said this to any 
one. My practice in cases of inssttiity has not been extensive. My 
practice as a physician, generally, has been extensive. I have seen 
more cases of alleged madness than of real madness. I may see forty 
or fifty cases of insanity in a year. 

‘ Mr. Wright.— TjHave you read the German authors on insanity? 

‘ Dr. Mackinnon, —I cannot say that 1 am well acquainted wdth their 
works; but I have been in Germany, and convers^ with many me¬ 
dical men there on the su1>ject. 

* Mr. Wright. —Which is the best work in German on the subject f 

* Mr. Adolphus. —What is that to you, gentlemen of the jury ?— 
Are you sitting here to try the merits of German writers ? 

* Sir C. Wbtherbll,^ —Now I beg to say, that this line of exami¬ 
nation is precisely that which was pursued ift the House of Lorde, 
when it turned oul ^hat there was a German author who said that a 
Wman might go two years with child. 

‘ Mr, WRIGHT.—Well, then, which is ike best booftin English oa 
Saftanity ? 
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* Dr, Metckinnon, —That, sir, is entirely a matter of o|^oii, 

* Mr, Wright. —Have you read Dr. Haslam's work on insanity ? 

* Dr. Mackinnon, —Yes; I have. 

‘ Mr. Wright. —What is your opinion of that work ? 

‘ Dr. Mackinnon .—I would rather not give an opinion upon the 
works of living authors. 

‘ Mr. Wright. —I press for an answer. 

‘ Mr. AnopPHUs.—Really, gentlemen, this is the first time I ever 
heard a gentleman asked to criticise upon oath. • 

‘ The (Commissioners ruled that the witness was not hound to answer 
sucli questions. 

‘ Dr. Mackinnon^ re-examined by Mr, Brodrick.— 1 was on good 
terms M'ith Mrs. Bjn^ater when 1 first saw Mr. Davies. T told her he 
was of sound mind. 1 have no difference with Mrs. Bywater now. 

I have no feeling but a very painful one in coming here. I refused 
to come as long as 1 could. I would willingly not have appeared in 
such a case between the mother and the soii.^ 

‘ By tlie Court. —I found no delusion on his mind. I do nut con¬ 
sider his hostility to his mother as a delusion ; for, from his account, 
there Avas good reason for it. He told me that he found his motlicr 
Avas adverse to his marrying. He told me that he had been asked 
many questions on this subject, Avhich he thought it not delicate to 
answer, I saw nothing of unnatural excitement about him. 

‘By a Juror.—1 called on Mrs. Bywater when 1 returned from tlie 
continent. She told me that Mr, Davies was at Crouch Hill; but it 
has appeared in evidence that he xvas at Dr, Burrows s at that time, 
I cannot state from ray own knowledge that Mrs. Bywater did inter¬ 
fere with her son, as he told me she had. When I told Mrs. Bywater 
that her son was sane, she asked me to go again. When I came from 
Clapham I always went to Philpot-lane, and told Mrs. Bywater that 
her son was not insane. On one occasion, I told her that a jury of 
Englishmen would never find hlm*Of unsound mind. I have seen Mr, 
Davies, on an average^, more than once a montli for the last six years. 
1 neA'^er had a quarrel Avith any of the family. The reason Mr. Davies 
refused to see me on the one occasion I have mentioned, Avas, as he 
told me, that he learned I meant to take him awa)^to Philpot-lane. I 
have received many letters from Mr. Davies. I have heard some of 
Mr. Davies’s letters read here. The letters I received from him were 
aUvays written in the same style, except w^hen on matters of business- 
They were full of quotations ; they abounded in puns; and there were 
frequently parts of them which I could not understand without the 
assistance of Mr. Davies. He wrote such letters long before madness 
was imputed to him, I have not been in the habit of keeping such 
letters. The only lett^ I have by me from Mr. Davies is that which 
he wrote to me since he has been in confinement. It is not writtep 
In the style of &e other letters I have mentioned ; it is m<w a lettw 
of business, f Here, says the report, a letter of Mr. Davies to Dr# 

Macldnnon, requesting Hhat the Doctor would Ausit him at the “ 
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treat/* was put in and read. It was rational enough, and without jokes 
or quotations.]' 

Such is the evidence which satisfied the jury that our tea-dealer 
ought to be re.stored to his freedom. In reflecting on the medical 
evidence in favour of the opposite view of his case, the overwhelm¬ 
ing feeling, we must confess, is one of incredulity. We could not 
have believed, if wc had not read it with our own eyes, and iu 
their own wor,fis, that it is the habitual, deliberate, and unanimous 
opinion of the most eminent physicians for the insane, without 
one exception, that people ought to be shut up in madr 
houses, no matter whether they have been mischievous to them¬ 
selves or others^ provided such singularities qg. the following are 
discovered in their minds and conduct. Let the list be printed 
on a bit of paper and cried about the streets by the ballad-singers ; 
let it be framed and hung up in every pot-house iu the l?iid. In 
England people are shut up in madhouses if they learn to box,— 
go lo the gymnasium to fence,—eniploy the junior solicitor when 
they cannot get the senior,—are over vain of a smattering of 
literature,—spout poetry with a theatrical air,—are long-winded, 
prosy, and muddle-headed,—read medical books, and are fanciful 
about their complaints,-—refuse, when they are twenty-seven years 
of age, and worth many thousands of pounds, to live with their 
mothers, because their mothers won’t allow them pocket-money, 
or a wife, or liberty to go to the play without asking leave,—who, 
having gained riches in eaily manhood, get uneasy of inhaling, 
summer and winter, the atmosphere of a city lane, and actually buy 
a villa near town for their occasional refreshment,—who will not 
confess that they have been mad simply because they do not 
believe it,—if Englishmen be guilty of such horrors as these, 
they are pronounced insane,—the^ are shut up in madhouses,— 
and the management of their business is taken out of their hands^ 
although, notwithstanding all their singularities, they have con¬ 
ducted it, for a longterm of years, with consummate skill and 
extraordinary success! 

But how to explain that a set of regularly bred physicians, and 
among them the whole group most eminent for diseases of thd 
mind, men of good educations, good moral characters, and no evil 
intentions whatever,—with understandings at least equal to the 
ordinary run of mankind, with large experience on the subject, and 
all possible opportunities of coming to right conclusions concern** 
ing it—to explain how such men not only h&ve given, but are ecHi** 
«l|touUy giving such opinions as the above ! Wc think that wc have 
discovered the secret sophism by which they are misguided. 

* Tim legal instrument, on the authority of wbrch a supposed 
lunatic is seized and confined^ js a certificate signed by a maefieal 
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man, and containing two propositions,—one, that he is of unsound 
mind; the other, that he is unfit to be trusted with his liberty. 
Now where is there any thing clearer in this wwld than this—that 
of these two propositions, the second is the only one of the smallest 
practical importance,—the only one with which society, and the 
laws, and the friends, (when they are what they ought to be,) have 
anything to do ? One would have supposed, therefore, that to this 
great and paramount question the chief inquiries w ou]d be directed, 
and that a man’s fitness to be trusted with his liberty and pro¬ 
perty would be decided by the manner in which he had used both 
when he enjoyed them. Our doctors of the mind, however, pro¬ 
ceed in a totally different way,—they make no inquiry whatever 
touching the manner in which the man actually used his liberty and 
property, but they busy themselves witli what they call ^ examining 
his mind;’ and if they find any opinion which they believe to bo 
a delusion,—any feeling which they consider disproportionate to 
its cause,—any singularity of mood or manner, which they be¬ 
lieve to be morbid, they pronounce the patient to be of unsound 
mind —and then infer^ as a necessary consequence^ that he ought 
to be conhued. Thus, the great, the only, practical question— 
whether the patient is or is not fit to be trusted wdtli his liberty 
and property—instead of being made the subject oif direct and 
primary investigation, is left to be detemiined obliquely, from what 
drops out in the course of a wholly different inquiry ! 

This inference is made, not only without any direct inquiry 
into its truth, but often in the teeth of fact and experience. 
What is still more strange,—it is an arbitrary inference from 
an opinion of unsoundness which the human mind is unequal 
to form—especially tlie human mind as it is found in the heads 
of the ordinary run of medical men. Of course, we are speaking 
of those cases in which the charge of unsouudness is founded, not on 
actual mischievousness or violence, but on certain singularities of 
notion, feeling, and manner. Now only think of setting a country 
surgeon, or even a town apothecary, or even a^London physician, 
eminent for diseases of the mind, to discuss the following ques¬ 
tions:—Are there no such things as healthy singularities? Who 
is to distinguish between these, and those morbid singularities Aviiich 
constitute the minor degrees of insanity ? Madmen are suspicious 
of conspiracies without any reasonable cause; but are ail suspi¬ 
cions of conspiracies groundless, and therefore insane ? Is the 
world 90 pure and ho'flest, that people never conspire against tlie 
|Ht>spwity of individuals; and may not the suspicion in die present 
instance be se^nable and just ? Madmen take up kn antipathy 
to those whom diey formerly loved; but are the acquaintanceships 
tod friendships e«en erf sane men lijte the lavts 'the -Medes and 
j > # Persians? 
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Persians ? Arc tlirre no natural and reasonable changes from 
kindly feelings to animosity ? Madmen’s feelings are said to be 
disproportionate to the cause; but the feelings of the healthiest 
minds vary incalculably according to the sensibility of the indivi¬ 
dual ; and where is the mortal man who could be trusted to draw 
the line betw een that excess which is, and that which is not, deci¬ 
sive <d‘ insanity ? But, supposing it to be decided that the sin¬ 
gularities arc morbid,—that the mind, strictly speaking, is not 
soinul, —w ho* can tell whether it is so unsound as to render the 
patiemt mischievous to others or to himself? Are we to be guided 
on this question by the inferences of a couple of doctors—or by 
a careful examination of the nuin’s present conduct, as compared 
with, and illustrated by, his demeanour and Conduct through his 
previous life? 

The first object of reform in the law^s of lunacy oug)it to be 
the certificate by which the patient is confined. The question of 
unsoundness had belter not form a part of it: it will only be¬ 
wilder the writer’s understanding with a task of whicli he Is inca¬ 
pable, and unfit him to perform the practical duty of which he is 
capable. Let him by called upon to say simply, whether the 
patient has been, and continues to be, mischievous to* others and 
to himself, so as to require confinement and the care of keepers ; 
and this must be ascertained by a direct inquiry into his present 
and past conduct. And this being the case, we cannot but go 
a step further, and express our decided conviction that any man 
of good sense and integrity would do better than a medical per¬ 
son, because he would be less likely to be biassed by hypothetical 
iVhims: that the clergyman—the magistrate—any gentleman of 
sense and education in the neighbourhood—would do better than 
a doctor, with his theories and ti^hnicalities. 

It ought to be made punishable, by a heavy fine and imprison¬ 
ment, to deprive a man of his liberty for any cause excepting mis¬ 
chievousness to Qthers and to himself, and the parties who commit 
such outrages ou^ht to be prosecuted at the public expense. 
Out of five cases of supposed lunacy, about which a medical 
friend of ours has been consulted by an eminent law officer, 
within the lust two years, three of Uie individuals—more than 
half the number—had been confined, and w^ould have been con¬ 
tinued to be confined, for the following reasons:—one, because 
his antipathy to his friends, who had shut him up, as he ber 
lieved, unnecessarily, was disproportionc^ to the cause!—the 
second, because, in addition to a general siiigularitj of appear¬ 
ance, and manners, and mode of expressing himself,, believed 
his wife’s hist child was not his own ; tliis was*set down as a 
delusion, though all the neighbourhood believed ^ same, and the 
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history of his marriage, his decrepit appearance, the more youthful 
wile, and the vigoro\is lover, rendered it highly probable ;—the 
third was Mr. lidward Davies. How many harmless eccentrics 
art^ slmt up at this moment throughout the kingdom for reasons 
equally childish ! 

Anollier object of reform, which vve strongly recommend to oui 
legislators, is ilic couslruciiou of madhouses. livery room in 
whicli luuatjcs are coidiutrd ought to have adjoining it a closet, 
from which the individuals may be seen by tlieir*friends with¬ 
out being aware of it. At jiresent, friends are excluded for 
MX^cks at a time, on the plea liiat the patients are irritable, and 
would be injured by an interview ; and the helpless sufferer is letY 
unprotected by human eye but that of menials. A closet of 
inspection woidd render a crowd of aboniinatious impossible : it 
was done in tiie Inquisition for a bad purpose; surely it can bo 
done in flic construction of madhouses for a good one i 

V\ e have said that tlie secret sophism, which has so long mis¬ 
guided medical men on the subject, is making that a matter of 
inference vvhicli ought to be a matter of direct inquiry. This is 
an old error, of wliich the human mind seems very fond, and 
to which it clings tenaciously, although ^ts absurdity has been 
pointed out again and again. The common phrase, in the 
mouth of half-educated people, ‘ it stands to reason,' is an expres¬ 
sion and proof how extensively this error still prevails. The 
reasoning of our mad doctors is the same error systematically ap¬ 
plied to a subject of vast importance. Only thi'ee years ago the 
anti-contagionists committed the .same blunder ; and for a long 
time nearly persuaded the government that the plague was m>t 
contagious, and that the Quarantine Laws ought to be abolished, 
as a needless incumbrance on tmde. 


Trom the tenor of the |)receding remarks, it will readily be 
believed that it was with heartfelt gratification we read the cir¬ 
cular which w^as addressed, a few u^eeks ago, by^order of the Lord 
Chancellor, to the keepers of the different lunatic institutions in 


the kingdom. The document will best speak for itself; it calls 
for the following returns ; 


‘ 1st. Of the number of persons considered to be labouring under 
insanity or imbecility of mind, admitted into eacli establishment, for tlie 
last ten years; <listinguishing such as are paupers ; specifying the 
number admitted in each year; and separating them into the two 
classes denominated ly medical practitioners “ curable and incu¬ 
rable," according to the class each person was considered to belong 
to, at the period of admission into the establishiiAjnt,’ * 

‘ 2. Of the immber of the persons so admitted, who have quitted the 
establishment, as being sufficiently relieved to be restored to their 

. liherty, 
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liberty, separated into the two classes before mentioned; and setting 
forth, as in the first return, and with reference thereto, such as are 
paupers; and the duration of the complaint/ 


The object of this important paper is stated to be, to enable 
the Lord Chancellor to procure a general estimate of the average 
number of persons afflicted with insanity who obtain relief, under 
the present system of medical practice. 

This oppprtune interference of the highest legal •authority in 
the country, on behalf of the unfortunate individuals whose 
cause we have been endeavouring to advocate, can hardly fail to 
be productive of some amelioration in their condition. What the 
tesult of the uMjuiry may be, or what steps^t may occur to the 
humane and enlightened mind of this eminent person to lake in 
consequence thereof, we cannot anticipate. That something prac¬ 
tical is intended, we conclude, from the nature of the-questions 
themseUes; and we hope we are not too sanguine in predicting, 
that such an investigation into this ultimate object of all medical 
treatment, viz. its sweem, will suggest some solid and lasting im¬ 
provement. It is well known, that the persons who are under the 
protection of the Court of Chancery belong, generally, to the richer 
classes of society ; but the benevolent views of I.ord Lyndhurst 
comprehend, in this inquiry, the lowest pauper who may happen to 
suffer under the most melancholy of human afflictions; and if any 
real improvement be suggested and adopted as to the trealmeiit 
of the Chancery lunatics, the benefit must necessarily be ex¬ 
tended very speedily to the care and management of every indi¬ 
vidual, of whatever rank or coildition, wlio labours under mental 
(fisease. With respect to the cases of lunacy, brought under the 
consideration of the Chancellor, it must, we fear, be obvious to 
every one, that the parlies connected vvitli the property of tlie lu¬ 
natic are apt to pay greater regard to their own interests, than to 
the health and welfare of the afflicted person. In loo many cases, 
w'hatev^‘r reluctance the relatives may feel, in the first instance, to 
affix the stamp ofrinsanity upon him, no sooner is that done, than 
each begins to look to himself, and, as if the unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual were actually dead, the most violent contentions arise about 


the management of his property. Nor, in truth, is the matter 
mended where no interested relatives exist: the poor maniac is 
intrusted to the care of a keeper, who makes a livelihood out of 
his charge—and, though it is the interest of the attenda^ to pro¬ 
long the life of his patient, and the comifion feelings oT decency 
humanity may, in most cases, secure tolerable cleanliness and 
dief, it is hardly to be expected that the actual restoration of the 
jsanity of the prisoner should form the subject of zeafous anxiety. 

His 
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His rccoyeryis too apt to be contemplated as an unlowaid event 
—the committee to think of their allowances—the keeper of his 
profits ; and, in short, without quite adopting the maxim of the old 
satirist, that ^ if any mamcQuld rise from his grave after the lapse 
of a year or two, he would find himself by no means welcome,’ it 
may be pretty safely laid down, that, in the vast majority of cases, 
the individual who at length emerges from a Retreat, need not 
calculate oi\ being received with much rapture, by those who have 
cither been enjoying the management of his estates,*or pocketing 
an annuity by the keeping of his person. 

To conclude.—Whoever shall be fortunate enough to show, by 
an experiment sufficiently extensive, that lunatics j^y be governed 
so as to insure tlnf following objects—1st, security from injuring 
others or themselves, with proper attention to food, cleanliness, 
and physical comforts; 2nd, a full trial of a proper clirativc treat¬ 
ment, both medical and moral, so as to give them all the chance, 
wliich the stale of medicine affords, of being restored to reason and 
liberty; and 3dly, security from coutiuuing to be confined after 
they have recovered, for the sake of a mere medical theory about 
uiisoundness,—that fortunate individual, be he who be may, will 
raise a monument to his fame, far more durable than one of brass 
or marble : its tablet the heart of man, and the letters engraven 
by tlie tears of gratitude. 


Aut, IV.—1. A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Interior 
Communications in General, By Nicholas Wood, Collieiiy 
Viewer. London. 1825. 

2. Account of the Competilion^of Locomotice S/eam-Carriages 
on the Liverpool ana Manchester Railway, in the London 
Mechanics" Magazine for October and December, 1829; also 
in the Lieerpom Mercury and Courier. 

^T^ITK recent trial of locomotive engines on ifie Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, in its results so far surpassing the con¬ 
ceptions of the engineers who were engaged in those experiments, 
has justly excited much attention, not only in this country but 
throughout liurope. One of the engines, it appears, travelled repeat¬ 
edly wit4 a heavy load of passengers at the rate of twenty and even 
thirty miles an hour; and its motion is described by eye-witnesses 
as more r<|sembling, incase and swiftness, the flight of a winded 
animal, than the progress of any of those cumbrous vehicles which ^ 
usually traverse the earth’s surface. An event ^o extraordinary, 
and involving,8Utb important consequences to the country, is well 
calculated to excite the surprise and curiosity of the public ; and, 
you XLii. NO, Lxxxiv. 2c accordingly, 
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accoafdingly, every one asks with eagerness. By what means has it 
been accomplished, what is the nature of the moving power, and 
the process by which it has been applied with such success ? Can 
these carriages move on common xoads or only on railways ? 
Can they be readily adopted in other parts of the coinilry, or are 
there are any material obstacles to prevent them from coming into 
general use ? and, if not, how* long will it be ere we can expect 
to see this system, of such new’ and unparalleled efficacy, esta¬ 
blished on oiir great thoroughfare^, and superseding the ordinary 
means of intercourse. In the following article, in which we pro¬ 
pose treating this subject somewdiat at large, we shall endeavour 
to give our readers some solution of those im^rtant enquiries. 

I'he discovery of the steam-engine constitmes, unquestionably, 
one of the most splendid triumphs of modem science ; whether 
we consider the magnitude of the power itself, so far beyond any 
thing which, prior to this invention, had ever been contrived, or 
even conceived, of mechanical agency; the inventive talent by 
xvhich the principle was originally brought to light; or the amazing 
ingenuity and skill which has given it practical effect in its infi¬ 
nitely diversified application to arts, manufactures, and the gene¬ 
ral business of life. It is impossible to contemplate) without a 
feeling of exultation, this wonder of modern art; this prodigiously 
powerful, yet singularly versatile agent, which sets in motion 
machinery of the most stupendous energy ; which raises the most 
enormous masses of water from the lowest depths of our mines; 
^and moulds into form, as if by magical facility, the hardest and most 
intractable materials, while it can be, at the same time, regulated 
and adapted to operations of the extremest nicety and minuteness. 
We see the same agency setting in motion the loom, and propelling 
the vessel on the ocean—the seu and the land thus teeming with 
the fruits of this marvellous invention, and bearing testimony to 
its usefulness and power. 

Of^all the uses to which the power of steam has ever been 
appli^, that of jpeomotion is the most important; promoting, as 
it does, that facility of intercourse ^^between die most distant 
points of a country, whic^i, of all improvements, most essentially 
conduces to its prosperity; which, binding its different parts 
more firmly together, increases its strength, and gives it greater 
consistency and unity of action; and which, if diis were the 
proper place to enlarge on such a subject, it would be easy 
to shew, must even extend its beneficialcufiuence to many of the 
great moral interests of im intelligent apd highly-refined oonamu- 
It is in this view that we consider the application of the 
steam-engine to this great object, as replete 'wifk stieh important 
consequences. It is now nearly twenty ^ears since the agency of 
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steam was applied to navigation, and every one is acquainted with 
tlic new and woiiderful facilities which this discovery has opened up 
for the trade and intercourse of the country, and wdth the remark' 
able changes whicli it has actually effected, wherever any commu" 
nication by sea, river, or canal, has permitted it to extend its in¬ 
fluence. From the earliest times, mankind have been baffled by 
the uncertain elements of the winds and waves: by these a barrier 
was raised %o the progress of navigation, which th« boasted im¬ 
provements of modern times wet*e never able to overepme; and the 
proverbial uncertainty of a sca-voyage continued accordingly to be 
ranked among the irremediable evils of life. Hence it was, that 
when a voyage of^ Jew miles might be protracted to several days, 
those great rivers and inlets of the sea which penetrate far into 
the land, instead of being of unrivalled utility to commerce, 
formed rgther a drawback, in many cases, on our interna! commu¬ 
nications ; while, with respect to rivers, no attempt could be made, 
with the least advantage, to navigate them against the stream. We 
possessed no power which could accomplish this object. The use 
of a river, as an instrument of internal intercourse, was, in conse¬ 
quence, much limited ; and no craft were ever found to ply on any 
of the great streams, because they could only make their way in 
one direction. ^l"bey were useless except for this single ])urposc 
and, in all countries, the water communications were, in a manner, 
mutilated and imperfect. As an example of the difficulties of 
internal navigation, it may be mentioned that, on the great river 
Mississippi, which flows at the rate of five or six miles an hour, it 
was the practice of a certain class of boatmen, who brought 
down the produce of the interior to New Orleans, to brealt 
up their boats, sell the limber, and afterwards return home 
slowly by land; and a voyage up tlie river from New Orleans to 
Pittsburgh, a distance of about two thousand miles, could hardly 
be accomplished, with the most laborious efforts, wdthin a period 
of four months. But the uncertain and limited influenco, both 
of the wind and tide, is now superseded by a new agent, whith, in 
power far surpassing the ra^ng torrent, is yet perfectly manageable, 
and acts with equal efficacy in any direction. The practical effects 
of this great discovery have been truly astonishing. Coasting 
voyages, which were formerly tedious and uncertain, can now be 
performed with all the expedition of land journies. The most 
rapid rivets, on which only a solitary boat was here and there 
placed fot the conveidtence of crossing, have now become the 
active scenes of intercourse and trade; they f^re covered with . 
large vessels, Crowded with passengers on pleasure or on business, 
which, by powerful aid of steam, resist the current, and 
force their way witti ease through the opposing waters. Steam- 

2 C 2 . boats 
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boats of every description, and on the most improved models, j)ly 
oil all the great rivers of the United States ; the voyage from 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh, which formerly occupied four months, 
^,is accomplished with ease in fifteen or twenty days, and at the 
rate of not less than five miles an hour. Steam-boats have begun 
to plv on the Ganges, and in other parts of the East. On the 
rivers^ lakes, inlets, as well as the narrow seas of Europe, they 
are every where to be seen; and in the interior navigation of our 
own country., they have already firuperseded the use of all other 
vessels. The intercourse of Great Britain Avith trelajid, as well 
as with France, where the two countries are contiguous, is also 
chiefly carried on by these conveyances ; on the western shores of 
Scotland, which are intersected through their \vhole extent by a 
series of deep inlets, or lochs, as they'are termed, the advantages 
of steam navigation have been wonderfully exeinplifigd, and a 
complete change has, in consequence, been effected in the aspect 
of the country, and in the habits and intercourse of the people. 

Such are the advantages which, in the couise of a very few 
years, have been actually realised by the application of steam to 
the purposes of navigation; and the important question remains 
to be considered, how far the same power may be employed in 
impelling carriages by laud. The transition from the one cle¬ 
ment to the other appears, at first view, to be simple and easy; 
the same mechanical process Avhich turns the paddle-wheels of a 
vessel in the water, would seem quite adequate to impart a similar 
4|«nation to the wheels of a carriage on land. Accordingly, this 
has long been a favourite project with mechanicians; and if wc 
consider with attention the recent and rapid progress of mechanical 
science in all its depai’tments, as well as the enterprise and restless 
activity which appear to be generated by the advance of improve¬ 
ment, and the accumulation of capital, together wdth that growing 
intelligence and practical skill which distinguish our own eolight-* 
ened community, and form so remarkable a feature in the present 
age, we cannot (kmbt that, sooner or later, this great improvement 
Avill be carried into praqlical effect hi this country, and create 
a yet more astonishing revolution in trad^ and intercourse^ even 
than steam-navjgation itself, by the vast facilities which it is calcu¬ 
lated to introduce into our internal communications, of all others, 
on many accounts, the most important. So early as the year 1769, 
Mr. Watt, in his original patent for his improvements on the steam- 
engine, expressly mentions the practiciibility of applying it to 
, domestic improvement; a suggestion made to him by Professor 
* Robinson, thou^ it does not appear that Watt gave motion to a 
carriage. It is remarkable also, that the unfortunafe S59nington, Avho 
Eas such claims to the original invention of the steam-boat, had pre- 

, viously 
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viously contrived a similar application for the impelling of carriages; 
and actually exhibited, in the year J 787, in the house of Mr. Gilbert 
Mciison, in Edinburgh, llte first model of a steam-carriage that was 
perhaps ever seen. Since that period, which is upwards of forty 
years ago, the plan has been often suggested by succeeding spe¬ 
culators, and has been actually attempted by projectors at dif¬ 
ferent limes, and in various ways, but always without any decisive 
result. Hc*uce we may conclude, that these repeaterf failures have 
not been occasioned so much by the want of practical skill, as by 
some radical difficulty which had not been sufficiently adverted to. 

The great obstacle to tlie introduction of carriages propelled 
by steam, arises the necessary^ weight of the engines, and 
the resistance to their p/ogress presented by the inequalities 
and other ohstriictious on the roads. It is not here as in 
iiavigatioti, where the most enormous weights are buoyed up by 
the liquid element, without increasing, in the same degree, the re¬ 
sistance to the vessel. Every addition to the load of a land-car¬ 
riage creates an additional resistance arising from inertia, friction, 
and other such impediments, exactly in proportion to its weight. 
The inequalities, also, which occur even on our best roads, present 
a still more serious resistance to the progress of such machines, be¬ 
cause at every new ascent wc have, in addition to the other sources 
of resistance, to drag the whole weight of the carriage and its load 
upw^ards—an effort which requires additional pow'er amounting 
often to double or triple what would be necessary on a level. Even 
though the line of the road could be reduced to a perfect level, tlufc 
softness of the materials into which the wheel sinks, and the irregy- 
larity and roughness from which it cannot be altogether freed, pre¬ 
sent a series of little eminences which, however insignificant to the 
eye, still constitute real elevations and depressions, on which the 
carriage, as it advances, is continually rising and falling; and it is 
the incessant lifting of the whole mass over these protuberances 
which chiefly constitutes that drag we experience, even 'on the 
smoothest of our roads. To meet all thbs€ difficulties, it is 
iiecefesaryto construct englties of greai power; and, in this case, 
we increase the weight and size of the apparatus, and, conse¬ 
quently, the amount of resistance in the same proportion. Wc 
have thus two opposite evils to contend with; 1st, If W'e endea¬ 
vour to^ bring our apparatus within the dimensions of ordinary 
carria^S^suited to the state of the roads, we unduly diminish the 
impelling’ power of tht? machine, so that it has not the prepon¬ 
derating energy necessary to carry it through tail the obstacles* 
which lie in its lyay; and this seems to be the capital error into 
which all odr recent projectors of steam-carriages have fallen, as 
far, at least, as w’^e'^ can ’judge from the imperfect accounts which 

• have 
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have appeared of their plans in thft newspapers of the day. 2clly, 
If we give our machine such ample powers as it would require, 
it then becomes inconvenient, and by far too uuw^ieldy for any 
practical purpose, and in no respect ^iperk>r, if equal, in point of 
economy or couvcjiience, to our ordinary, and now greatly im¬ 
proved modes of conveyance. For these reasons, it seems vain 
to hope for the introduction of steam-carriages on the common 
roads, unless some new and very superior mode of generating oi* 
applying steaiju he discovered,'by which the w'eight and magnitude 
of the carriage could be reduced witliiu moderate limits or 
unless some very marked improvement could be made iu the state 
of our roads, which is scarcely to be looked f(^*. their surface, by 
the recent improvements, having already attained the utmost 
degree of smoothness of which the rough materials that compose 
them would seem to be susceptible. 

Such being the state and capabilities of the ordinary roads, w'e 
must have recourse, iu order to give effect to steam-carriages, to 
some new and improved species of road ; and, for this purjwse, no 
contrivance seems so well adapted as the railway which has abcady 
made such progress in this country. The great object of a 
way is to remove all the obstructions which occur on roads con¬ 
structed of the usual materials; and this it does by substituting 
for tfie soft and unequal stuface of thecominoa road a smooth and 
hard surface of wood or metal laid iu two narrow tracks, along 
which the wheels of the carriages roll with a facility and velocity,, 
Hi far exceeding the effect of the most perfect modern roud, as the 
latter exceeds what was known on the roads of former tiLiies- 
These tracks were formerly made of w^ood, but they are now 
universally of iron, laid iu lengths of from four to sixteen feet, 
united firmly together by joints &t their extremities, and resting 
at every yard on a heavy ^lock of stone firmly bedded into the 
ground. Each of these lengtljs is termed a rail, and by far th^, 
most approved form and construction of these may be seen in the 
wrought-iron patent rails of the Bedliugton Iron Comptuiy.. 
The tw^o tracLs together,form what is termed a single iiae of 
rmlway. Where the traffic is considerable, another line is, laid 
down, running parallel with the first, and at a distance from it 
of four or five feet, and this is termed a double line; the object, 
being], of course, to allow cqr;iia^s, moving iu direc*- 

tions, to pass each other without interfering. In the saUHO 
Uer, a ffiird or fbm th or more Hues may fee laid down,V neces'^ 
; and, betwee^n them, there are cQiuto^unicatious,j at iutervak^ 

■ » I . . . — fii.ifc. M i n. . I 

* How far the recent iraprovement of M<}4srs. Braithwaile andEaidKlja} may servo to 
aooompjiali ihisobjecl, most be decided by further experiience.; thMt^ ttontiivftnce^certoioly 
flurer^ far k.tban apy ethec pUa bidierto^propoaed*. • 
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by which any carriage overtaking another in the same track may 
turn aside to one of the adjacent lines, and pass it, without stop* 
ping either. Although the system of tracks, therefore, may appear, 
at lirst sight, ratlier too aftiticiul to be introduced with advantage 
as the medium of an extended trade, all the inconveniences w'hich 
we could anticipate from the meeting and passing of carriages are, 
in this manner, easily avoided ; and it is surprising, indeed, even 
iiXa single line of railway, how little they are really felt in prac¬ 
tice, and how completely the advantages arising from llie ease of 
draught op the railway appear to triumph over tliis and all the 
otlier obstacles which have been suggested to their introduction. 
Simple as the idea of a railway appears to be, its execution is by 
no means easy ; ft is attended with great expense, and requires, 
moreover, a highly improved state of the sciences and arts to give 
full effect to the principle. It is only, therefore, in a country like 
ours, witli an overHowiug capital, and abounding in intelligence 
and practical skill, that such a scheme can be thought of, how¬ 
ever well tlie nature aud elementary principles of the design may 
be umlerstood and valued, as they have been, indeed, among men 
of science for a long time back. 

Accordingly, it is not until the midefle of the seventeenth 
century that we find any traces of the art of laying railways. 
The contrivance appears tlien to have been introduced, in a 
very rude way, among the collieries in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, w^here the immense traffic in conveying coals from 
the pits to tlie places of shipment on the Tyne, rendered it^ 
adoption of peculiar utility and value. Since that time, it has 
been constantly in use,—receiving, from time to time, contt- 
nual improvements, with tlie progress of the diflerent arts on which 
it depends; and, in proportion ai^these improvements have been iu- 
Uoduced, the means of conveyance have been invariably increased, 
livery change which has contributed, in'any degree, to render the 
way more smooUi, even, and continuous in its surface—whether by 
introducing harder, smoother, or more durable jnaterials than for¬ 
merly ; or seeking out aud forming a more solid basis for these 
to rest on; or uniting the different pieces with closer or more per¬ 
fect, joinings—has, io exact proportion, by easing the draught, 
add^d to the powers of traction. The first railways, which were 
of although much superior to the roads then in use, w'ero, 

probabi^ inferior to the present turnpike-roads, on which a horse 
draws ab^t fifteen hundred weight at an average. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the perfection towliich the art has now' arrived, that on a 
level liae,.a^ single horse will draw w ith ease aMoad of ten tons/ 
besides the of all the carriages; and the railways which are 

now in ptx>gress in diffc/ent parts both of England and Scotland, 

are 
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are so lemarkjibly improved, that we may anticipate a still greater 
increase in the powers of traction. 

Besides this great advantage of the railway, and which fits 
it so peculiarly for the transport of heavy goods, it is also equally 
and even still inoie remarkably adapted for the purposes of 
speed, a circumstance which W'as never thought of in the original 
railways, j;or, we believe, until the opening, in September, 1825, 
of the c(‘lebr^atcd Stockton and Darlingto% railway; a work 
■whi<h will ever reflect honour on its authors, for^ the new and 
striking light in which it practically demonstrated all the ad¬ 
vantages of this invention. Since that time, coaches have been 
regularly plying between the two towms on Jjiat railway. Each 
is drawn by a single horse, and yet carries, in ordinaiy-^ses, 
six passengers inside, and from fifteen to twenty outside,'W'ith 
a due proportion of luggage. In fact, w ith respect to the num¬ 
ber of passengers, they do not seem to be at all particular; 
for, in cases of urgency, they arc seen crowding the coach on 
the top, sides, or in any other part where they can get a fpoting; 
and they are frequently so numeious that w'hen they descend 
from the coach and bogin to separate, it seems as if some petty 
assembly of the inhabitants were dismissing. The general speed is 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. The above seems an enormous 
load for one horse to run with, and at such speed, and yet the 
animal appears to make scarcely any exertion, certainly not so 
much as a horse ih a common gig. \Ve ourselves have repeat¬ 
edly travelled in one of these coadhes, and it would be difficult to 
convey an idea the interest excited by this extraordinary ron- 
vd^ance, and the novelty of the whole scene. Nothing appeared 
more surprising tl^ian the rapidity and smoothness of the motion, 
and the ease w'ilh which the animftl drew load. It w-as only 
occasionally that he appeajed to give the traces a pull; at other 
times, even on the w-ay from Stockton to Dfarlington, where there;, 
is a slight ascend, the traces seemed often to hang quite loose ; 
and by far the greatest exertion which the animal appeared 
make, was in keeping up l^s own motion. The coach had no 
springs of any kind, and yet the moliotf w^as fully easier than any 
coach on the road—so easy, that a passenger might read a news¬ 
paper with perfect comfort. The coach never turns thi th^a;^!- 
^vay, but can be drawn either backwards or forwards 
facility, the liorse being merely unyoked from one stiiep and 
yoked to the other, which is done in J^s than half t minute. 
§uch is the exirel^e mobility of th^ iD^ilfele vehicle aiKt it® load, 
along the railway, thait w'hen once set a-going it easy to 

stop it; it is not enough here to ‘ pull up,’ to the 

coachmen's phrase; it requires ari apparatus i6f Imi'purpose-—a; 
' '" , species 
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species of drag on the wheels, termed a brake, the operation 
of which it is uuuecessary to describe in detail. On some oc¬ 
casions it happens, through inadvertence or otherwise, that both 
coaches meet in a place beltwoen two passings, and where neither 
of them can get out of the \vi\y of the other: things seem ap¬ 
proaching to a complete stand, when one of the coachmen un¬ 
yokes his horse, reyokes him in an instant to the opposite end, 
and draws hvs carriage back to one of the passing places, which 
he enters, allows the other coach to pass, and then resumes his 
course. The \^'h(}le affair is managed witli surprising facility, and 
it is wonderful how little these obstacles, which appear, at lirst 
sight, veiy serious, really obstruct the progress of the traffic; al¬ 
though, ^douhterfly, the true remedy is to have a double line of 
rails the whole length of tht; way. The cheapness of this mode of 


travelling's also an additional recommendation. The fare for out¬ 


side passengers is only one shilling between Stockton and Dar¬ 


lington, a distance of twelve miles ; and for shorter distances, at 
the rate of one penny for each mil«^. The y^side fares are exactly 
one-half more. 


Such, then, are the advantages of the railjvay, as compared with 
common roads. Jt has already increased the power of draught 
ten times, and enabled us, even with horses, to travel at a speed 
unequalled by any other mode of conveyance. These effects are 
truly surprising, and what we should hardly have anticipated from 
the mere subslitutiou on our roads of one milterial for another. 


It arises entirely from the superior hardness and smoothness of 
metallic surface, and affords a striking illustration ofthe principles 
W'e have been endeavouring to explain. On this the carriage ix)lfe 
entirely free from the usual impediments to its %iotion. It then 
begins, like every other heavy bbdy in motion, to develope, in a 
remarkable manner, the operation of that grand principle in me¬ 
chanics, that a state of tocomotion is really as natural to bodies as 
a sta^of rest, and is, therefore, as easily maintained in theiij when 
once ifaj^produced, and with quite as little exqftiori of force, as if 
they werc’Jfcjyially standing still; a principle generally so hidden 
by the multitude of obstacles to locomotion, which usually lie in 
our way, that the proposition appears, at first view, rather startling, 
jcient‘philosophers accordingly imagined, that rest was more 
natural st^ate bodii^sHhari motion. But this it 
quite t and it would be easy to show, aud, indeed, is 

obvious^ by many facts ^8^ observations, that proneness to rest, 
and that il^ariable andt|||||edy termina^^^ of ^1 the motions^ 
we are makingT^^ the surface tKe earth, arise en¬ 
tirely from come in the way of the moving 

body. The Iftdre; we.get rid of these, the longer does any moti^ 

that' 
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that we impress on bodies continue to actuate tliem ; so that it is 
cei'taiii, if we could remove entirely every obstructing cause, our 
carriages, when once in motion, would continue for ever to roll 
along without any addition to the original impelling force. Such 
perfection, however, can never be attained, owing to the resistance 
which arises from the friction and adhesion incident to the smootli- 


est surfaces j and which, as it is founded on the constitution of 
matter itself, may be reduced, but cannot be altogether removed, 
by the most <^laborute polish. Even when instead of drawing we 
only roll the one surface along the other, although there is no rub¬ 
bing whatever, still, a certain degree of resistance arises from the 
mere contact and pressure of the surfaces. All that we can 
do to remove these obstructions, is to smo?Rfi the rubbii:^ and 
rolling surfaces, both of the carriages and of th« tracks, or to make 
use of any other means, for the same purpose, which experience 
may suggest. Eortunately, however, there is one remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance connected with those obstructions, which is highly fa 
vourable for the puiposcs of speed. It appears, from many expe¬ 
riments, that friction is nowise increased by the motion of the 
bodies themselves, however rapid this may be : so that, if we once 
overcome the friction*^and adhesion, a small preponderance of 
power will be sufficient to impel the machine with any velocity 
that may be desired,—at least, witli any velocity whidi k 
would be safe, on other accounts, to attempt. How different 
is the case in navigation. The fluid elemeut supports, no doubt, 
and iloats on its surface ffie most gigantic masses with admirable 
and perfect effect, and seems, even, to remove every obstruction 
te their motion, except mere inertia, such is the facility wdth which 
they roll, or can bte moved about in any direction, by a comparative 
nothing in the balance of weight ©and power. This, however, ia 
a mere deception; for, no sooner does the vessel acquire any de¬ 
gree of velocity in the wa^'r, than the resistance of the deus^ 


medium becomes apparent; and whatever amount of impellmg 
power “is applied', a limit of speed is soon attained, beyond wkidi 
it is found impossible to advance. This is welLcxemplffed by t\m 
trackings ou rivers or canal's. We thei:e see the animal atrainutg 
to its utmost, and yet continuing to plod at the some sloWr ye* 
weaiy and difficult pace, drawing, no doubt, an euovmou^pj^^ 
but unable to advance it with any degree of speed. 

Uie power of the winds can never impel a vessel b«yo53Fte» or 
twelve miles an hour. Aud if we look ttavigotoii,. how 

little has the rate of speed beeu increaM^ by the eooanotift addir' 
lious of impelling power whicE 
Tew steam-vessels of any magnitude^^ uoip 

tlui power of one hundred Wmes, sk 


power 
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power the double of this ; yet they have never been able to 
increase tlieir speed beyond the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. 
And the reason of tliis is^ that the fluid medium presents a resist¬ 
ance, which, increasing continually with the velocity of the moving 
body, soon fornxs a complete counterpoise to any power that can be 
applied to overcome it. The resistances w'hich occur on a rail¬ 
way arc^, on the contrary, of such a nature, that they rather diini- 
nish than inc/ease by velocity of motion; the quicker we move 
along, there is the less time for the retarding force*to operate; 
in increasing the rapidity, we escape, in some degrfee, from its 
influence, and may be really urged forward with a smaller amount 
of force, provided the machinery be adapted to so quick a rale of 
motioEk ^ * 

Such being the uaUire and advantages of the railw^ay, it is ob¬ 
vious that it is exactly that species of improvement wlticli is 
adapted to display the ruaguiiiceut pow'ers of the steam-engine in 
propelling carriages by laud. All the obstacles which occur on 
ordinary roads, to retard the move|neut of carriages, are at once 
done aw ay by the smooth and continuous level which it affords ; 
the resistance now presented to the moving body is so greatly di- 
iniuislied, that an engine of trifling dimensions and power, and 
every way manageable, is all that is necessary to propel the most 
enormous loails with almost any given velocity, and far surpassing 
what could ever be attained by the utmost stretch of animal 
power ; and the reason is, that the macliiue, unlike any animal, 
rolls along, unimpeded in any degree by the speed of its own mo-* 
lion. It is only here, accordingly, that the locomotive engine has 
ever been applied with success to any practical purpose. . 

It was in the year 1802 , that the first patent wms taken out by 
Messrs. Trevithic and Vivian, for ulocomotive engine for a railway. 
This engine, which was two years afterwards set in motion on tire 
Merthyr Tydvil rail-toad, drew as many carriages as carried ten 
tons of bar-iron^ at the rate of five miles an hour. In this early 
stage of tlic improvement, the want of hold or adhesion of the 
whi^els of life cai riage to tlie rails was supposed to present a serious 
olitfULcle to. the use of the engine in drawing heavy loads ; and this 


as experience has proved it to be,, continued long after to 

« -1.1. • /• • 1. -1.1 j*.i. 


obviate the supposed inconvenience. Hence, it was not until nm& 
ot! ten aiitjsjcwaitds.4^bat the engine began actually to be em¬ 
ployed aat^nuliwiays for tljfej transport of goods. About tbe year 
l8LVJl»a-.BlmiliWQp>oftiiiddleto Colliery, n»5ar ^eds,, erected' 
several eii|iam.cte bia i^way, where tliey have ever since been used 
in coa'Ks^piiS coatli, to town. But these ermines, bad toothed- 

wheels. 
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wheels, woiking into a tootlied-rack, a contrivance which is liable 
to many objections. About the year 1813, Mr. Blackett, of 
Wylam, who had previously received one of Trevithic’s engines, 
erected another similar to it on his railway, about five miles west 
from Newcastle ; and what was of still greater importance, made 
some accurate experiments on the power of the adhesion of the 
wheels, which set this question completely at rest,—this engine 
moving and ^ very considerable load after itj without any 

other auxiliary. The Wylam railway, however, w^as of an extremely 
imperfect description, and but ill adapted for displaying the power 
of the engine to any advantage. Still it continued to do its work 
with effect, and to afford daily demonstratioj^of the practicability 
of the plan. Hence it gave rise to other attcmp\s of a similar kind 
in diff’erent quarters, and always with ‘increasing success ; as the 
defects of former plans came to be avoided, the nature and ope¬ 
ration of the machinery to be better understood, and successive 
improvements to be suggested, by constant experience in the 
making of engines. It tvas on the Killingworth railw'ay that 
these trials and improvements were chiefly made. The engines 
W'ere constructed by Mr. George Stephenson, now the engineer 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, from whose manu¬ 
factory most of the engines since employed have been produced. 
It w’as on the 25th July, J814, that the first engine was tried on 
the Killingwwth railway. It drew after it, according to Mr. 
Wood, in the excellent work named at the head of this paper, eight 
loaded carriages, weighing in all about twenty tons, and moved 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and this upon a slight ascent; 
so that on a perfect level it would have drawn forty tons. The 
great improvemeht in this machine was the introduction of two 
steam-cylinders, instead of one, Vhich, acting at different parts 
of the wheels, produced a much more regular motion than for¬ 
merly, and rendered unnecessary a fly-wheel, which had hitherto 
been used. Still, it was encumbered with toothed-wheels and 
other complex machinery. Another engine was constructeff, 
and tried in March, IBl^, having the wwking parts much sini- 
plified, and was found to w ork proportionably better; and thi^ 
engine, or one of a similar construction, but adopting always.Aufej* 
cessive improvements, has continued ever since to travel off this 
raihvay, transporting the coals from the pit mouth, for 
miles, to the banks of the Tyne. 

We saw and travelled on these engines, forthe first 
,and although the i;ailway was of the older and imperfedfWtid, with 
numerous joinings, and was, besides, in many places wbtti but or 
in a bad state of repair, and the engines, also, oM and imperfect, 
compared w ith what they have since been brought^, 
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of llu'se machines, moving of themselves, and drawing after Uieni 
a train of waggons upwards of one hundred feet in length, each 
carrying, besides its own weight, a load, of three times that of a 
common cart, formed a spectacle alike singular and magniticeul. 
The load usually drawn by the Killingworth engine was twelve 
waggons, amounting to thirty-three toius, of coal, besides fourteen 
tons in the w aggons; and it travelled at the average rate of four 
or five miles gn hour, and this, from the circumstances of the rail¬ 
way and of the ascents and descents, might be reckoned a fair esti¬ 
mate for the ordinary work of such engines on a perfect level. 
It was on the model of these engines that all the others which 
were afterwards constructed were formed. It would be needless 
here to enter int(?^h^ details. The principal, and by far the most 
prominent, part of Uie eifgiwe, were the boiler and furnace, fur 
generating the steam, which consisted of a large cylinder of iron, 
set on its side on four wheels, about three or four feet diameter, 
and eight or nine feet long, with a fire-tube, eighteen inches or 
two feet diameter, running through its centre, and issuing at its 
extremity, where it was bent up, and terminated in the chimney, 
twelve or fourteen feet high. The engine itself was so small, as 
to be almost lost in the magnitude of the other parts. Its cylinder 
was nine inches diameter, and the stroke of the piston two feet. 
Like all the others, it was of the high-pressure kind, and, ac¬ 
cording to the usual calculation, and allowing for the pressure 
of the steam, would have the power of seventeen horses ; the 
steam w^as raised to forty or fifty pounds on the inch. The 
great defect of these engines, which chiefly retarded their general 
introduction, was their enormous weiglit, amounting to six er 
eight tons, exclusive of the lender for water and fuel ; such a 
load, moving with aiiy degree *of velocity, was sure to occasion 
serious damage to the railway. 

It was on the Stockton and Darlington railway, M'hich was 
opened on the 27th September, 1825, that ihe;^ were first tried 
on a scale adequate to display their powers of traction ; tins rail¬ 
way presenting a continued level, or at least a*line of very gentle 
^a^lination, for the space of twenty miles, from Brusselton Plain 
town of Stockton. We had occasion t5 visit this railway 
summer of the following year, and we then found two 
of constantly at wor}^‘ each of which drew after 

it twenty, and frequently twenty-four waggons, containing each 
a dbaldr^ of fifty-thr^e hundred weight of coals, besides the 
weight of Ifae waggon, itse^ of twenty-four hundredweight, form¬ 
ing in all. a mass of seventy-seven tons in the one case, and 
ninety-two in tjie other; and this load was then regularly con¬ 
veyed firom Braaselton, Plain to Stockton, a distance of twenty 

mileSj 
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miles, if no mateml or unusual stoppage occurred, in about 
four hours. In returning with the empty waggons, the engine 
occupied about five hours. The reason of this is, that the rail¬ 
way presented, in returning, a contihual ascent. This, at an 
average, is about one in two hundred and eighty, which would 
make the actual gross load, on a level, thirty-eight tons; but in 
many pai ts the ascent was equal to one in one hundred and forty,, 
and it was one in one hundred and twenty for more, than a mile. 
On these, the draught of the engine must have been equal to fifty- 
three tons, and fifty-eight tons on a level, and moving at a rate of 
four miles an hour. 

These facts will be sufficient to place in a striking light the 
extent of power which the railway system places at our com¬ 
mand, for the purposes of draught. ' It is not only, however, 
in this department of internal communication, but ip another, 
still more important, namely, in travelling, and where speed is 
required, that the locomotive carriage will be found to exhibit 
its vast superiority over evfery other mode of conveyance. The 
brilliant success of the recent experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway Jias given an entirely new aspect to this 
whole question, and affords rational ground to anticipate, at 
no very distant period, the introduction of these w^ondertul ma¬ 
chines, at least on the principal thoroughfares throughout the 
kingdom. Hitherto, the greatest difference of opinion had ex¬ 
isted, even among engineers, as to the advantages of the loco¬ 
motive engine, even for the purposes of slow draught; and as 
for travelling by it with any extraordinary degree of speed, the 
itlea was ridiculed by almost every practical man. It is now 
proved, that by the action of steam on the railway carriage we 
can advance with a facility anil speed never before equalled 
either on land or water, and to which, indeed, w'e can hardly as- 
sign any limits, except in so far as the safety of the carriage and 
passengers may J>e concerned. 

Our readers arp aware, that in October last, the time fixed 
for trying the powers of^the engines which were to contend 
for the prize offered by the directoi’s of the Liverpool and Mittih 
Chester railway, an immense assemblage of spectators, ooiSK 
prising men of science and practical engineeis, from vnriow 
parts of the country, were collected, to witness the competitioB^ 

-I he spectacle was one of deep interest, whether we ^regard it 
as a display of scientific and mechanical akiil, orlook to its prac- 
ftcal effects on the commerce and general business of the countiy. 

1 he task finally assigned to the engines was to traverse, back¬ 
wards and forward.^, a distance of thirty-five mildb, oii a apace of 
one mile and a half, marked out for the piirp^; W stoppage 

was 
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was then allowed, when additional fuel and M^ater were taken in, 
and the journey was repeated. The speed was not to be less than 
ten miles an hour, and the engines were required to draw three 
times their own weight, whkh last was not to exceed six tons. Of 
the engines which came forward, there were two which excited tlu^ 
principal attention ; namely, the Rocket, constructed by Messrs. 



Robert Stephenson and Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
Novelty, by Messrs. Braithwaite and Erickson, of London, The 
first, as might have been expected, from the talents of Messrs. 
Stephenson, and their long experience in the construction of such 
engines, was, unquestionably, far superior to any which had hitherto 
appeared. It was formed on the ffame general plan with the others 
produced at the same manufactory, but included various strik¬ 
ing improvements, the principal of which was, a new method of 
generating the steam.* Instead of allowing thelveat from the tire 
and the heated air to rush in one unbroken volume through the 
iire-tube, under which circumstances th§ greater part of it escaped 
Ujp the chimney,—it was made to pass through a great number of 
stmdi pipes, running longitudinally through the boiler, and all iin- 
memd in the water; the effect of this was, to expose a much larger 
surface of the water in the boiler to the action of the fire, by which 
means the heat was almost entirely absorbed by the water, instead 
of being dissipated, as heretofore; and thus the steam was generated 
freely, ati o^ect which had hitherto not been ^attained in tliese 
engines. Tlie cylinders of this engine are of eight inches diameter, 
and seventeen Aches str oke, shewing a powder, according to tiu‘ 

♦ The * Bocket * boiler was the invention of Mr, H, Booth, of Liverpool. 
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usual calculation, of thirteen horses. Another improvement in the 
engine was, its great Jightacss, weighing only four tons five hundred 
weight. The engines formerly in use weighed, as we have already 
stated, most of them six or seven tons, and some eight or ten. 
In short, this engine was, in every respect, the most perfect of this 
particular kind. 

But great was the surprise of the engineers, and the interest 
excited among all classes of the assembled multitude, by the 
appearance 6f the London engine, the Novelty, of Messrs. Braith- 
waito and Erickson, so very different in its general structure 



and aspect, and so vastly superior in lightness, elegance, the per 
fection of its machinery, and the form, arrangement, and com¬ 
pactness of its various parts. The boiler, which, in other engines, 
makes so prominent a figure, M^as of such small dimensions, that 
it required some attention to discover, at first, where it was placed. 
It consisted of a long tube, twelve inches only in diameter, under 
the frame of tlie engine, nearly on a level with the axles of the 
wheels; and the chimney, instead of a tube fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and rising fifteen feet above the ground, formed 
merely a pipe, not exceeding four inches diameter, issuing from 
the eijd of the boiler, and not rising more than seven feet above 
the ground ; and^lhis arrangement, if it be found practicable, is^^orf 
peculiar advantage, not merely in the appearance of the mach^gN|^ 
or in giving it udditionaf lightness or steadiness, by diminis|^^ 
the top weight; but, what is of far more consequence, in 
us to reduce the height of all the bridges under which th^; 
must pass, in crossing any pf the public as well as It 

will admit q| a deduction of seven or eight feet fiom 
the mason-work in every such bridge. «,What a saving 
produce in thp original cost of a railway, through a cu^a^ coun¬ 
try, where these'bridges must frequently occur! ;.^his of itself 
must strongly recommend the use of such an vt ^The end 

of the boiler, opposite the chimney, tprnpnates tnlhe luimce and 

-" ^ i c stegm- 
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flteaiii-chambcr, which form, externally, a tube, two feet and a half 
in diameter, and rising about four feet above the boiler; then, con¬ 
tracting to less than two feet, it descends nearly to the ground. It 
is wdthin this tube that the firc-placc and furnace are situated, being 
surrounded on all sides by the water in the boiler. The fire is 
kept up, not by the draught of the chimney, but by a sort of bel¬ 
lows, or blowing apparatus, worked by the engine. This throws 
a constant stream of air into the fire, which, after it is heated, 
escapes into the chimney by an internal flue, traversing from end 
to end of the boiler three times ere it enters the chimirey; this 
flue is not above tlirce inches diameter at the furnace, where it is 
widest, and diiiiinish^^s gradually towards the chimney. Such is 
the effect of this Jl5ng turning and returning flue, and of the whole 
arrangement, that wlieu the air escapes into the chimney, its tem¬ 
perature i% not much warmer than the water in the boiler, showing 
how completely the heat is consumed in generating the steam, and 
how little escapes into the chimney. Another remarkable advantage 
of the engine is, that, instead of requii%ig a separate waggon and 
tank for the water, which adds greatly to the weight, it carries its 
water-tank between the m heels and under.,their axles; by which 
means, together with the low position of the boiler, the centre of 
gravity of the whole engine is reduced nearly to the level of the 
axles of the wheels; and thus not only the safety, but Uie steadi¬ 
ness of motion in the engine is attained in a manner far beyond 
what any other is capable of. The cylinders of this engine, aho, 
were only six inches in diameter, and twelve inches long, the 
smallest capacity of any locomotive engine hitherto tried—the 
power not exceeding that of seven or eight horses. In short, i’ll 
every view that we take of it, whether in its details or its general 
effect and operation, this engine* must, without doubt, claim the 
pre-eminence, as a masterpiece of ingenuity and mechanical skill. 
The powers of these two engines were exhibited at various 
times, and with surprising effect. Mr. Stephenson’s Itoc^et, in 
the principal trial of its powers of draught, dre^' a load of about 
thirteen tons, which was fully three tildes its own weight, for the 
flift thirty-five miles, in three hours and ten minutes, being at 
tiii rate of eleven miles an hour and upwards; and, after a stop- 
again, repeated the same distance in two hours, fifty-two 
itun^les'—which is upwards of twelve miles an hour, including all 

The speed of the engine with its load, *when in full 
mottdfi, welts, at difierentJtimes, thirteen, thirteen and a half, four¬ 
teen. and fifteen miles—occasionally upwards twenty miles—, 
an hour ; had the whole distance been in one continued line, 
there is IHtle doSbt but the result would have been fifteen miles at 
an averse. Several tiiali were made to ascertain the rate of 
VOL. XLII. NO. LXXXIV. 2 r> speed 
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speed at which the engine could be propelled ; and when the whole 
of its load was taken olF, including its water-tank and fuel, it ran 
a space of seven miles in fourteen minutes fourteen seconds, being 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour. A carriage, with thirty-six 
passengers being attached, it moved-at a velocity which sometimes 
reached twenty-eight miles an hour. This engine also drew a 
number of passengers up an inclined plane, rising one in ninety- 
six, at tlie rj^te of twelve miles an hour. This last fact gives us a 
new view of .the power of such engines they were hitherto thought 
caj)ablc of running or drawing a load, only on a perfect level; but 
here we see the engine rapidly ascending a rising ground; and this 
effect is of great importance in the laying out ©^railways, enabling^ 
ns to vary the levels, and adapt them to the undulating nature ol 
the country through which the line passes. * 

Messrs. Braitliwaite and Erickson’s Novelty firsttned as to 
its utmost speed, without any load, excepting its coke and water^ 
which it carried along W’ith it. In traversing backwards and for¬ 
wards along the course, it moved, within the hour, twenty-seven 
miles and three-quarters; at several times, when its speed was 
noted, it actually moved at the rate of thirty-tw'O miles ; and, at one 
time, at that of forty miles. Its powers of draught were next 
tried ; wilh a load of six tons two hundred weight, assigned by the 
judges as being three times its weight, it set off:* at a rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and the speed rapidly increased to that of twenty-one 
miles. The whole space of one mile and a half w as performed in 
four minutes and thirty-nine seconds, being at the rate of seventeen 
miles and a half an hour; and at one time the speed was as high as 
fwenty-two miles. Instead of the loaded waggons, a carriage was 
substituted, containing forty-five passengers ; with this, the engine 
made several journeys, at a speed of twenty-two miles an hour, 
on an average; at the greatest speed, it went at the rate of tbirty- 

* llie steepest incUned planes which, as far as we are aware, locomotive cogines have 
attempted to surmoujl, are those on the Bolton and Leigh railway, in Lancaahire. The 
account of the followiti*; performance we have received from a gentleinan who was pi»* 
sent on the occasion. One of these planes is a mile and a half long, and rises 1 yarcl^ 
72 j the other is 2200 yards lori^, rising 1 yard in 30. Up the former of these fliB 
* Sans Fftrcil ^ locomotive (one of the engines which competed for the preiniiim at 90)^ 
hill, and weighing something more than 4^ tons) ascended, drawing after her thf 
der-carriage, wilh coal and water, two waggons loaded with iron, and a carriage 
passengers, malting a gross weight drawn of about 15 tons; with which load 
at the rate of 9 miles per hour. Up the steeper plane (rising 1 'in 30) she mm^i ' 
tender, and onp .carriage with passengers, the gross weight drawn Iming-pImMii 
15 cwt., with vfhich she ascended at a speed of from ^to 11 mUes per htouri— 
these performances-being equal to about 65 tons drawn on a level. We' iE^reheiid, 

• Indeed, that we must fonsider this as an experiment made under favoBniiitf carcum- 
^tances, rather than as the ordinary and every day work of the engw ? JnrfBcient, 

nevertheless, to prove the very great power of these maclunes, anfl (o us to fenn 

IK>me idea of what may be expected when further iuiprovements, d^eh are every day 
jDaking, are practically and extensively introdwoed. • 

• ' 
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two miles an hour; and such was the steady and equable motion, 
that it was quite practicable even then for a person sitting in the 
vehicle either to read or \^ritc. The trials of these rival engines 
wen! made under the disadvantage of a limited space on wliidi 
they had to travel, backwards and forwards, which must have 
operated as an impediment to their speed. There was also a 
slight bead at each end of the line, which tended to retard the 
motion. In*a word, it is clear that, on a straight awd continuous 
line of sixty or seventy miles in extent, their rale of -speed would 
throughout the journey have been greater and more equal. 

Since the above experiments were made, a new and still more 
improved engine,^by*Messrs. Stephenson (the Meteor\ lias been 
tried on the railway; it is jnore powerful than the Rocket, having 
a ten-inch cylinder and sixteen-inch stroke, and, consequently, the 
power of nearly twenty horses. It has also a much greater number 
of pipes traversing the boiler, by which means an ample supply of 
steam is generated. The Novelty has also been again tried, having 
been completely repaired, and an alteration made in the mode of 
blowing the fire, which is now done by a separate little engine, 
wliicli renders the blast quite independent of the motion of the car¬ 
riage. Some very careful trials of the performance of these two 
engines have been made in presence of an engineer of our ac¬ 
quaintance, on whose talents and accuracy we place die utmost 
reliance, and who carefully noted all the different measurements. 
The following are the results:—the Meteor weighed, when the 
boiler was full of*water, four tons twelve hundred weight, and 
the tender three tons when full, and thirty-two hundred weigjit 
when empty. Besides this, there were six waggons attached, 
weighing, with passengers, tweqty-eight tons fourteen hundred 
weight, equal fully to four times the weight of the engine and 
tender ; although working under considerable disadvantages from 
the slate of the railway, it drew this load ten times backwards 
and forwards on the line, at the average rate of^nearly teft miles 
and a half an hour, besides the space travelled ^ver at each endjof 
the course,—and in many parts its speed was eleven, twelve, and 
4iirteen miles an hour, l^he consum^ion of coke for ffwNy-twa 
including half a hundred weight for heating the water in the 
was ten hundred weight, the expense of which would not 
WcHsedfive shillings. Nothing shows more decidedly the improve* 
:iii|eht'%^^uced by Mr, Stephenson, in the mode .of generating 
stei^in these eugidhs, than the supplying at sufb a rapid rate 
lof engine of the above magnitude and ^|>ower, and yet* 

the ^paratus so much diminished in weight In the trial 

withithe Nwelty^ tlris ermine dhew eight waggooSj, w^ghkig in all 
twenty-eight tons one luindred weight, or seveii times its own 

2 o 2 • weight, 
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weight, at the average rate of seven miles and a half an hour, con¬ 
tinuing to traverse backwards and forwards ten times, and in some 
parts its speed was nine miles, and at one place, nearly ten miles an 
hour. 1'heconsumption of fuel was only live hundredweight and 
twenty-eight pounds for thirty-seven miles and a half, the expense 
of which would not exceed five shillings and sixpence. This per¬ 
formance is truly surprising, and gives us a new idea of the powers 
of this engine. Hitherto it has been thought only’adapted for 
travelling with great speed under a light load; but here we see its 
powers of draught are ec^ually remarkable, and, what is also im¬ 
portant, its decided superiority to any other engine in the economy 
of fuel. The more it is considered, the ivorg certain does it 
appear that this engine involves a new principle of generating 
steam not Jiitherto known, or, at least, practised amongst en¬ 
gineers. In constructing boilers for steam-engines, the great object 
has hitherto been to expose as large a surface as possible to the 
action of the fire,—and all Mr. Stephenson’s improvements depend 
on this principle. Mr. Erickson, however, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for this idea, exposes but a limited surface; and, to make 
up for this deficiency,‘he applies to it an intense degree of heal. 
How far this plan may answer in practice, without injuring the 
materials of the boiler, must be determined by further experience. 
We understand he is now applying the same principle to the 
boiler of a steam-boat engine ; and if this attempt succeeds, it 
will be, without doubt, the greatest improvement in steam naviga¬ 
tion since the original introduction of that disc^very.’*^ 

Such, then, are the extraordinary performances of these ma¬ 
chines, arising from the combined efl'ect of the steam-engine and 
the railway; and whether we ^consider the prodigious jiowers 
of locomotion and of draught which arc now, by this improve¬ 
ment, placed at our command, the economy of transport for 
heavy goods, or the cheapness, combined with unparalleled 
facility and dispatch, for mails, for light goods, and, above all, 
for the purposes^ of travelling in this ever-active community; 
tliey are equally remarkable, and must, without doubt, form a n^w. 
^rain^e history and improvement of our inland communicatio!^ 
Could such perfect meaus of intercourse, indeed, be establisN^ 

..I . _ -.j. .. 

• The Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company beve erdeted 
two engines from Messrs. Brailiiwailc and Krickson, on tbe^jrinciple of the ^JifoveJty,* 
on the following terms :—The weight of the machine (with the requisite quantity of water 
in the boiler) not to exceed 5 tons; the gross.weight to be 40 tons; dhlt* 

veyed from Liverpj»)l to Manchester (30 miles) in 2 hours—being assistftd ep 
•fUned plane, or an allowance made for loss of speed at that place. The pcewte of 
ateaui in the boiler not to exceed ,50tbs. per square inch: the engine not to^ consume 
jAore than half a pound of coke per ton diwb per mite : to hedelt^red in^jblVefiiobl not 
tbaa I5tb iaw next; and to be kept in repair by^tbe bttildeivf&ri^tnfiatink.^ri^ 
1^. for,each enj^ine. ^ ,, ^ 

generally 
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generally throughout the country, it would give rise to a revolution 
in our internal trade and resources, such as no thinking man can 
conlomplate without being lost in M'onder! Volumes? might be 
written on this interesting and fertile topic; but in a com¬ 
mercial country it seems superfluous to enlarge on it farjher. We 
shall just endeavour to state a few of the more striking effects 
which might be anticipated-^—and first, in regard to the economy 
of transport fpr heavy goods. 

An engine such as the Novelty is capable, from what w'e have 
seen, and calculating minutely all the expenses incident to it, of 
transporting heavy goods at the rate of one-fifth of a penny per 
ton for each mile; the addition of railway dues will raise this, per¬ 
haps, to three haU^effee for minerals, such as coal, lime, stone, 
&c.; to twopence foj; other articles, such as grain, &c.; and to 
twopence-halfpenny or threepence for general merchandise; while 
on most of our great roads, the expense of carriage amounts to 
fivepence for minerals, sevenpence for other articles, and eight- 
pence for general merchandise, including the toll-dues, which 
hardly ever exceed one penny. Even on canals the expense of 
trackage amounts to one farthing or one halfpenny a ton for each 
mile; and the addition of dues raises it to twopcuce-farthing or 
threepence-halfpenny. The importance of these facts, and their 
influence on many great branches of internal trade, may not, at 
first, appear in its full extent. But if vie consider how great a 
portion of the articles which we v daily consume consists of heavy 
goods, and how much the price of those goods is enhanced by the 
expense of inland conveyance, the advantages of a cheap mode of 
transport will be at once made manifest. Coal, for example, 
which forms so important an article of family expense, and of 
which, also, so vastly larger a quantity is consumed in our manu¬ 
factories, and by steam-engines and steam-bouts, cannot be trans¬ 
ported to any distance without a great addition to its original cost; 
in truth, in most cases, the expense of carriage forms the^ chief 
part of the price. This article, which at the mouth of the pit 
seldom costs more than five or ten shillings per ton, rises with ra-' 
ptdity as it is removed ; and at the dist^ice of twelve or fourteen 
mifes, its original cost is doubled. Hence it is that so ifli&iy of 
Qur Valuable stores of coal, as^well as other miueral treasures in 
different parts, are allowed to rest in the earth, the price for which 
th^ would sell in the market not being sufficient to defray the 
of bringing'theni^thither,-^and thus the natural resources 
of ffie eoontry lie waste. The effect of introdeMBing cheaper 
mode^ of tmiveyance, therefore, is, not only to Veduce the price, 
hut to^bripg new supplies into use. We thus lower the price 
of att ffiose various manufactures, of which the expense of fuel 
forms a constituent part, increase the demand w them, ami 

t 
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ra this manner enlarge the circle of our commerce* It is quite 
obvious, that the choicest products of the earth are of no value, 
unless they can be conveyed to those for vAaose use they are de¬ 
signed ; and, accordingly, we learn, that in countries destitute of 
proper roads, in Spain and Portugal for example, and in some 
parts of France, the fine wines of various districts are of little 
value, because they cannot be brought to their proper markets. 
The soil, accordingly, is but indifferently cultivated, each spot 
yielding but & scanty produce for the immediate supply of its own 
neighbourhobd* But if, by some improved mode of conveyance, 
its produce could be transported to the sea, or to any of the great 
markets of the country, what a revolution would take place! 
Every article of produce would be at once Rnpiroved in value by 
tlie new demand which would arise; the slumbering powers of 
productive industry would be awakened ; and all the varied trea¬ 
sures of nature would be poured forth for the use and tfie conifcurt 
of man. 

The great reduction in the price of fuel, by the introduction of 
new inodes of conveyance, has been strikingly exempliffed in 
many parts of the country. Soon after the Stockton and Dar¬ 
lington railway was opened, the price of coal at Stockton, to 
which it had formerly been transported along *the common roads, 
fell from 18s. per ton to Ss. tid.; a great trade in lime sprung up, 
entirely in consequence of the improved mode of conveyance^ 
the carriage of lead from the mines in the interior to the shipping- 
port at Stockton was also prodigiously reduced in price. The 
metropolis, which requires such an immense annual supply of fuel, 
iv distant only one hundred miles from the nearest coal-fields in 
Staff'ordsliire; but the expense of transport along the road cuts it 
off entirely from this supply of coal; and even though there are 
canals along the whole way, yet but a very trilling quantity reaches 
town by this inland navigation. London, then, is reduced to 
depend on the supply from the collieries round Newcastle, from 
which* it is transported at a sufficiently reasonable rate by sea. 
Still the price of Vuel in London is proverbially high; and if the 
competition of the inland* collieries could be brought into opeira- 
tion, vt>y means of a railway, embracing, as it would do, in its 
course the great town of Birmingham, this would infallibly tend 
to lower the price of so necessary an article, thereby conf^rkig 
a very important benefit on the inhabitants of our over-crowded 
metropolis. This remark applies not o^ly to* coal, but to aU^lhle 
other articles^of daily consumption, wh|c^ are required tn eudi 
‘vast quantity for *tbe supply of the town, and whidi^ by un¬ 
proved conveyance, could be drawn from a nnich wider drcle 
ipund the country. But London is not the strongest case here 
ihese are many inland towns which have* no access to the ocean, 

’ and 
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and to wiiich coal, being of necessity transported by land, must 
always be a dear and a scarce article; and to these, therefore, the 
benefit of this improvement would be immense* Besides fuel, 
there are many species both of light and heavy goods to which 
the railway and the engines will afford a convenient, cheap, and 
rea<ly conveyance, in the intercourse of populous and trading, 
towns, noore especially, it is scarcely possible to calculate die 
advantages o( this improvement. 

Between ^Liverpool, for example, the great emporium of ma¬ 
ritime trade for the west of England, and Manchester, the seat 
of the cotton manufacture, where this mode of conveyance is 
just about to be established, it appears from the evidence laid 
before tiie Hou^ of Commons, that all the aids of the roads, 
canals, and river navigation, are still found insufficient for the 
regular conveyance of goods, every channel of cominunicatioa 
being frequently choked up, and merchants and manufacturers 
subjected to the ihost inconvenient delays. Such is the extent 
of this trade, that, according to the accurate calculations of the 
directors of the proposed railway between the two towns, goods 
to the amount of fifteen hundred tons per day are conveyed be- 
tw'oeii the two places; and the directors, in their instructions to 
their engineers, contemplate the probability of three thousand tons 
and upwards passing daily each way. The charge by the com¬ 
mon boats is ten shillings per ton; but the delay of this con¬ 
veyance renders it necessary to have recourse to the fly-boats, 
which carry goods in sixteen and twenty-two hours, at an expense 
of twenty shillings per ton, or to carriers, who convey tlie 
goods in twelve hours, at an expense of forty shillings per ton. 
Estimating the average expense at thirty shillings per toii,"*^ we 
have an expenditure of 2250/. ^per day for the conveyance of 
goods. JSow, it is calculated that the railway alone, with a due 
number of locomotive engines, would be quite adequate to the 
carriage of this vast mass of goods; and that, instead of twelve or 
sixteen hours, and sometimes several days, they*could be trans¬ 
ported to the place of their destination, wutlT the most perfect 
regularity, in the course of three or four hours, and at the low 
of seven shillings per ton—reducing, iu this manner, 43le ex¬ 
pense of carriage per day from 2250/. to 525/., and transacting 
the. business, at the same time, with infinitely greater regularity and 
dilpateh. The annual saving on this one branch of local expen^ 
dibuiae would thus amoun^ to 517,500/. per annum, which is nearly 
equal to half of the h^^use-duty throughout Britain, and 

cannot be ^ short, of the amount of all the publs^ toxes paid by * 
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* It is t>f too cWBBsqtisnc^ to our argument, although we should berating this rather too 
higbi WW atnpect'We have so, from seme intelligence which reaches us too kte 
to admit iaquiry. 

the 
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th^ two grfeat towns in question. Besides this, we have the saving 
of time, which, in many cases, is of much greater consequence 
even than the expense. On the advantages to the conimiinity from 
such savings, and from the increased ihcilities they give to com¬ 
merce, it would be superfluous to enlarge; and W'e may observe, 
without entering intoiiirther details, that in all the great thorough¬ 
fares of the country, and in the intercourse of all the great towns 
with the metropolis, as well as in their extensive intercourse with 
eacJi other, the railway and the engines may be adopted, if not 
with equal, at least with very great advantage. 

But besides heavy goods, the railway, as already observed, pre¬ 
sents equal, if not greater advantages in another important branch 
of internal intercourse, namely, the conveyance fef light goods, or 
of the mails, where speed is required, rfhd more especially for the 
conveyance of passengers, Wc have already stated the speed at 
which the locomotive carriages are, capable of proceeding; but, 
with a view to practical purposes, it is necessary to consider, not 
merely the utmost rate of speed to which they can attain, but 
that which is consistent with safety. In our common coaches it 
is impossible to trave\ at a rate beyond ten miles an hour, and 
even at this rate experience shows that accidents often occur, owing 
to the spirit of the horses which it is found necessary to employ, 
and which it is, at the same time, extremely difficult to control. 
But it is the peculiar excellence of the power of steam, that it is 
at all times under our most perfect command, as was exemplified 
in the recent experiments, where the engines could be stopped, 
even when going at their utmost speed of thirty miles an hour, by 
merely reversing the pow'er of the steam. Another advantage is, 
that those vehicles, from their great weight, and their confinement 
on the tracks of the railw^ay, caA scarcely be overturned by any 
contingency. This mode of travelling consequently admits a rate 
of speed that would be entirely inconsistent with safety, even 
although it w^ere, practicable to attain it, with animal power. It 
would be still imprudent, however, to adopt the utmost limit of 
thirty miles, because such^an unusual rate of velocity, surpassing 
that of jhe swiftest horse,* would be alarming, if it were not 
geronis’; and if any accident were to happen, such as the vehicle 
running against any obstacle, a circumstance, no doubt, very ifh-^ 
likely to occur, the effects of the collision would prove fatal "bbth 
to the vehicle and the passengers. At the rate of twenty 
hoOr, however, it would, we think, be perfectly practicable^tfytttlli^l 
^with the utmost s^ety and comfort; and W'e consi^r vibt 
fai^ilitiee of intercourse which wdiild'thetice Arise, if ilk {jracftica- 
>flity< were puce e8t^(tshpd Jjy sdtoe decisive idliy 

agUcipate a great reduema in piiAseiff 
Ung^ What a cheap and rapid 

^ blished. 
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blished, by iiieans of tins conveyance, between London and all the 
great provincial towns ! The distance between London and Man¬ 
chester or Liverpool is two hundred- miles, which cannot be tra¬ 
velled, at present, in a shqrter time than twenty hours, and at an 
expense of at least three pounds. By the steam-carriage, running 
along the railway, a traveller would be conveyed the some distance 
iu ten hours, and at the comparatively small expense of sixteen or 
eighteen shillings. A manufacturer of Leeds or Manchester, by 
setting out e*arly iu the morning, might arrive in London to din¬ 
ner, transact his business iu the evening, and dine at his own house 
the next day j and those great towns w'ould be, iu this manner, ac¬ 
tually brought nearer to each other by half their present distance. 
To Birmingham^ agftiu, tlie distance from London is about one 
hundred miles, whici coujd be travelled, by the same conveyance, 
in five hours ; so that a merchant might leave London early in 
the morrfing, reach Birmingham to breakfast, transact business, 
and return to London to dinner. Between great towns not so far 
distant, where the intercourse is, consequently, more frequent, the 
advantages would be still more important. Between Liverpool and 
Manchester, for example, we may safely estimate the number of 
passengers every day at four hundred each way, and the average 
fare to be about seven shillings each ; the daily expenditure M'ill 
amount, in this manner, to about two hundred and eighty pounds. 
JBy the use of the steam-coaches, the fares would be reduced to 
two shillings and six-pcncc, and would thus amount only to one 
hundred pounds per day, making a daily saving of one hundred 
and eighty pounds, or upwards of sixty thousand pounds per 
annum. But this great facility and cheapness w^ould, undoubt¬ 
edly, give rise to a much more extensive intercourse: since tlie 
journey could be performed iq an hour and a half, merchants 
would often dispatch their clerks with goods or with messages, 
in place of sending invoices or corresponding, and would much 
more frequently travel themselves between the two places : the 
intercourse would be increased in this and a thousand other 


ways of the same kind ] and new sources of«trade and business 
Usould thus be opened upon the rt^ilway, by these increased 
licilities of communication. Of this we have a remark;able in- 
f^nce, on tlae Stockton and Darlington railway. Between these 
there was formerly no coach at all on either of the ruadfiT 
idwg, which the railway runs parallel, and an intercourse of 
never entered into the views of its contrivers. Very 
shortly after the opening of Uie railway, howeyelr, a coach‘was^ 
tried m M, the succeTs of which gave rise to ; and ii» 

.Railway Company drtw a revenue 

to anse put df and no one 

f ’ knew 


k I. 
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kttew how ; and altogether the circumstance of bustle mid activity 
which appeared along the line, with crowds .of passengers going 
and returning, formed a matter of surprise to the whole neigh-«> 

bourhood. • 

Another great source of revenue and of trade om this improved 
mode of intercourse would arise from the conveyance of those fine 
goods, parcels of value, and all light articles, where speed and cer¬ 
tainty are required; and which are now sent, at great expense, by 
coaches. Indhis manner the seats of tlie various finer and lighter 
manufactures would be brought almost into immediate contact with 
the great markets for their disposal. A merchant in London, on 
receiving any particular order, might send either to Nottingham, to 
Birmingham, or to Sheffield, or even to Manehe^j^r or Leeds, and 
have the goods in bis shop Uie next or. the following day, and at 
an expense not exceeding one shilling and sixpence or two shil- 
lings. • 

Lastly, what a wonderful improvement would arise in the con¬ 
veyance of letters, and the rapid circulation of intelligence ! The 
mails might safely travel at the rate of twenty-five miles an liour, 
and be conveyed between London and Edinburgh, a distance of 
four hundred miles, iu eighteen hours; au event, happening 
in. London, would be known in Edinburgh the same day. Such 
a rapid transmission of intelligence would, to our ancestors, 
have appeared miraculous and incredible; even lately, when 
the experiment of steam-carriages was about to be tried, the idea 
of travelling at such a rate of speed was considered to be imprac¬ 
ticable; and those who, with better knowledge of its principles, 
actually contemplated such an improvement, were treated as wild 
vi^onaries. But we see these vkws, however extravagant they 
may have appeared, realized, an^ even outdone, by experience. 
Their practicability is now completely established, and only re^ 
quires means for carrying it into effect. 

Such, then, are a few—and but a few—of the important advan* 
tages which would arise from the introduction of this improvement. 
Hitherto, the system of railways has been viewed merely as an auxH 
Uary to inland navigation, or for the limited purpose of conveying codl 
and otlier minerals from the interior to the nearest land or water cozxs* 
munication. But these experiments prove,that even for heavy goodsy 
where speed is not so absolutely necessary, tke railway ai^ the 
locomotive engines combined are superior to canals in point of 
nomy, the speed of conveyance making up for any deficiency in 
power of trackage, wfole it is noway^iable to those obstruc- 
tfona from frost, which so frequei^ly interrupt the navigation of 
^ canal. It has, in every respect^ therefore, file .advantage;; 
and must, sooner or later, become fiie prindpal medium of our 
inland trade. And when w© consider the im'biease sums now spent 
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in accompUsUag the active and busy traffic which is continually 
going on in the various districts of this great commercial country^ 
and the heavy tax which it imposes on trade and industry^ the 
consequence of such a resolution must be in the highest degree 
important The prodigious saving on the expenses of trans- 
port^ together with the increased facilities of intercourse, must 
give rise to an immense increase of business; while the most 
remote districts of the country would be explored, to furnish ma¬ 
terials for our improving trade and manufactures; for the supply 
of an expanding population, and a rapidly increasing consump¬ 
tion of all tlie articles of convenience, luxury, and taste. Every 
branch of trade would participate in the general improvement, 
while new sourcy o? productive industry would arise, for the em¬ 
ployment of the various classes of our people. In short, the 
whole community would feel an impulse, of which it is impos¬ 
sible to cAculate the effects; but, should we live to see fully de¬ 
veloped all the powers and energies of this system, we have no 
doubt we shall also live to see it recognized a*s one of the very 
greatest benefits which either philosophy or art has ever con¬ 
ferred on mankind. 


The only obstacle to the immediate introduction of the plan 
arises from the great amount of capital which is required for such 
undertakings. The railway does not admit of those inequalities 
which so frequently occur in our ordinary roads, owing to the 
undulating nature of the country through which they pass. Such 
is the ease of draught on its smooth surface, that an ascent which 
would hardly be perceived on a common road would require 
double and triple the impelling force, to overcome it, which woi^d 
be necessary on the level. ' Such ascents would absolutely 
defeat the pur|>ose of the improvement; and the whole line, 
unless where it is interrupted by inclined planes, must be re¬ 
duced nearly to a perfect level; which cannot be done with¬ 
out a lavish expenditure, in cutting through all the' interposing 
ridges of the country, raising embankments irf all the talleys, 
building bridges across all the rivers and streatns which lie in the 
nray, and also over many of the numert^us public and private roads 
wluch already intersect every part of our cultivated districts. The 

S irchase of land is also a material item of expense, and great 
fficulties occur in the extensive interference with property 
which must take place throughout the line* On all these ac¬ 
counts, a heavy expense arises, which, in general, cannot be esti¬ 
mated lower than five |tiousand pounds for each^^lIdle; and, in 
some eases, may rise to three limes this amount. ^Tbe expense^ 
•f the liverponl and Mandiester railway is now estimated at 
upwardstwenty thousand pounds for eadi mile; the whole cost 
amounting to seven hundred thousand or eight hundred thousand 

• ^ pounds. 
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pounds. Works of such magnitude and expense cannot be under¬ 
taken without serious consideration, and without due time to mature 
the different designs, to reconcilejarring interests, and to open the 
public mind to all their manifold advantages. It is only where there 
IS a very considerable traffic, that such speculations can ever be of 
any advantage; hence it is evident that a long period must elapse 
before they can be extended from the crowded and populous dis¬ 
tricts of the country into its remoter parts. In all cases of this 
nature, we must wait the slow and spontaneous progress of im¬ 
provement, which cannot be hurried artificially forward, to suit 
the views of projectors: and the results which we have already 
witnessed have so far outstripped all calculations and experience, 
that it is, in an especial manner, necessary to §uai^ against the de¬ 
lusion of visionary schemes, introduced.with ^dazzling prospects of 
profit and advantage, fairly drawn out upon paper, and arithme¬ 
tically correct; but which, nevertheless, may be follo^ved by an 
extent of ruin to individuals, and injury to the community at large, 
that may, for a century to come, throw discredit on all attcnipts 
at improvement, however sober and practicable. We hope, there¬ 
fore, to sec this mighty improvement adopted zealously, but not 
rashly—and in those situations, in the first place, in which it is 
actually called for by such pressing inconveniences as we have 
been referring to at Manchester, Liverpool, and London. 

To conclude—though we have judged it best to adhere, in the 
present paper, to such immediate advantages as may be calculated 
Jii pounds, shillings, and pence, our readers are not to suppose 
that we are blind to other advantages of a higher order still, which, 
irt^due time and season, may be expected to result from this new 
application of the gigantic power oT steam. The country wherein 
this new system of internal conveyance shall first be extensively 
established, will have gained a start over all others, whether we 
look to agriculture, to manufactures, or to commerce, which we 
may venture to pronounce beyond the means of human calcula¬ 
tion ; find we hall with unspeakable delight the occurrence of the 
first demonstration* of its practicability, at a moment when the 
^ national energy has so mvfch need of a stimulus, owing to the 
depressed condition of industry in almost all its branches. But 
vre look further still: we see, in this magnificent invention, the 
well-spring of intellectual, moral, and political benefits, beyond 
all nieasiirement and all price—the source of a better physical 
distribution of our population—a check to the alarming growdi of 
cities, especially of manufacturing towns, and of tins Bftbylon in 
yhich we write^jtnd ti»e source, above all, bf such a di^sion of 
intelligence over the whole country, as fhdse statesmen who think 
tile most worthily of human nature will be the least afraid to con- 
teaifriftCe* ‘ Art. 
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Art. V. —Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raflles^ F.R.S,, ^rticularly in the 
Government of JavUy 1611—16, and of Bencoolen and its 
Dependencies^ 1817 —24. By his Widow. London. 1830. 


'11^ K rise from the perusal of this ^ Memoir’ with feelings of 
** the most gratifying nature. It is delightful to meet with 
such a book*, concerning, a part of the world frora whence we 
are more accustomed to hear of crimes, cruelties, .tyranny, and 
misrule, than of such disinterested philanthropy, active benevo^- 
ience, and unceasing exertions for the moral and religious im¬ 
provement, and consequent happiness, of the human race as are 
herein displayed.^ In this respect, we know of hardly any work 
worthy of being contpared to the volume before us, unless-it be 
that of Bishop Heber, recently published, by the side of which it 
may be placed as a fit companion. There are, in fact, many 
points of resemblance between the two characters, though deve¬ 
loped under widely different circumstances. Ileber was a man 
of brilliant genius, improved by all the advantages of learning, 
and embellished by a highly reiiiied taste* Raffles, born in a 
humble sphere of life, received only a common education at ono 
of those suburban schools called academies. But, unlike as they 
were in tiie circumstances of birth and education, we find in both, 
vyith very extraordinary talents, the same benevolent disposition— 
the same kindliness of feeling—the same cheerfulness of temper 
and buoyancy of spirits—and the same unweariedness in doing 
good. Tliat warmth of affection and strength of attachment, 
which enliven and unite the domestic circle, through all the rela¬ 
tions of husband, fatlier, and friend, equally distinguished both 
of these memorable men. 


By far the greater portion of this volume consists of letters from 
Sir S. Raffles to various friends ; the originals having been col¬ 
lected, b^ his widow, from those to whom they were addressed; 
hnt all his own papers, of every description, relating to his govern- 
meut in Sumatra, w'ere destroyed when the ship was burnt in 
which he was returning to England, ^^hose collected as above, 
Lady Raffles has placed in order, and connected by short explana¬ 
tory notices and observations, in the manner and style of which 
modesty and ability are equally visible. On the whole, iheu. Sir 
Stamfqrd Raffles is his own biographer. There is this disad* 
vantage, that these faniilfer letters had most of thcqi^ been written 
m the spur of fhe moment, as opportunities occurred, and evi-* 
dently were nevjr intended to meet the public eye. They are, 
therefore, not to be.lpohed et in the light of studied compositions, 
in which words are weighed and sentences measured. The^oni- 

, - • pensation 
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pensation is that, in the full and free scope of familiar corre¬ 
spondence, we have all the freshness and warmth of friendship, 
expressed in sentiments poured forth directly from the heart. We 
much regret that the letters of love and atfection addressed by 
Sir Stamford to his lady, during their occasional separations, liave 
not been preserved like those of that kind which charm the reader 
of Heber’s correspondence—these all perished in the same catas¬ 
trophe with the whole of their property. 

We are fully convinced, that no individual, before or since 
Ills time, has possessed so extensive a knowledge of the cotn- 
mcrce, resources, laws, language, and customs, of the varied 
population of the great Eastern Archipelago, and more parti¬ 
cularly of the two magnificent islan^ls of Java and Sumatra, 
as did Sir Stamford KafHes. All his views and conceptions 
with regard to them appear to be sound and statesman-like; 
indeed, his talents and acquirements were evidently sucli as con¬ 
stitute a great man;—but how useless, comparatively, would these 
have been had he not also happened to be a good one ! The ease 
with which he was accessible to all classes, his placid temper 
and persuasive manners, appear to have gained all hearts, and to 
have enabled him to mould them to his own measures. Such, 
indi'ed, was evidently the influence he possessed overall ranks, that, 
with the aid of missionaries of enlightened minds, whom he eagerly 
sought after, we have very little doubt he would have succeeded in 
bringing the four million inhabitants of Sumatra, half Mahomedan 
half pagan, within the pale of Christianity, in the space of a very 
few years; 

Yet the kindliness of his nature, his active beneficence, and 
constant efforts to improve the piinds and morals of the people, 
w^ere not sufficient to secure him against the hostility of certain 
persons, both in public and private life; there were not a few among 
the seivants of the Bengal establishment, who could never forgive 
his being put over their heads—and there were persons of higher in¬ 
fluence, whom he had galled by daring to act occasionally on his own 
responsibility. It would appear, ind^d, that his ardent mind ui^ed 
him on irresistibly to the speedy accomplishment of whatever fee 
bad once convinced himself ought to be done for the public gobd, 
and the improvement and prosperity of ffie country and peojde 
committed to his management. His zeal in such cases far out¬ 
stripped the tardy acquiescence or disapproval of the authorities at 
home; so that bis plans were sometimescarried into full operation 
• Jong before he could receive any kmd of answer to what he sub¬ 
mitted. But this has been the case in all the gre^t and important 
cv^ts and transactions in our Indian empire. The Court of 
Uirectoi*s have complained, but taken notiflectml steps to remedy 
i * the 
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the evil—it be one, of which, considering the superior knovv^ 
ledge of their servants, and the necessity of acting on that know- 
ledge, we are by no me^yis convinced. The delay in receiving 
communications, on account of the distance—the delay of the 
directors in coming to a decision—that arising from the consuUa* 
tions W'ith the Board of Control—the necessity of this Board ob¬ 
taining the sanction of the cabinet—and the difficulty, at certain 
periods of tlfe year, of assembling a cabinet—and, after all this, 
die long passage out to India—these delays miglit render the 
suspension of a measure dangerous to the safety of the country.* 
We cannot but rejoice lliat Lady Raffles has been able to collect 
and publish^ from tlje wreck of her deceased husband’s papers, a 
^ Memoir’ that ftdounds greatly to his fame and honour. His 
meritorious conduct cind services, as therein exemplified, cannot 
fail to operate forcibly on the minds of those placed in similar 
situations, and induce them, M>^hile pursuing their exertions for the 
good of the public service, not to lose sight of the welfare and 
happiness of the millions entrusted to their charge ; while his suc¬ 
cessful career, from a very humble to a high station in life, holds 
out an example to friendless young men iSte himself, how much 
may be gained by a steady and zealous attention to their respec¬ 
tive duties, by devoting their.leisure hours to the acquirement of 
useful knowledge, and by so conducting themselves in the various 
relations and situations of life, as to attract the notice and merit 
the approbation of their employers. How many generous minds 
are likely to be stimulated and sustained by the contemplation of 
such a career as is here depicted ! We must add, that it is, indee^, 
a proud thing for the much-calumuiated East India Company, 
tliat two such books as this and,the Life of Sir Thomas Munro 
should come out at the same time. Raffles had, in some instances, 
not a little to complain of; but, on the whole, nobler encourage¬ 
ment was certainly never held out to zeal and talent than in that 
service. • 

Thomas Stamford Raffles was bom at seafm the 5th of July, 
1781. He was the only surviving son*^of Benjamin Raffles, one 


* The time, probably, is not very distant, when a more speedy communication with 
India will become essentially necessary. When steam-packets are establUbed, as 
we'bdieve is intended, to carry the public mails to Malta, the East India Company may 
take conveyance from that island to Egypt, across the Desert to Suez, down the 
Red Sea, ^ ^d thence to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. From Falmouth to Bombay, 
at five or six miles per hour, (ex^lufrive of stoppages,) the time would not exceed forty- 
eight days; aeven miles an hour, thirty-eight days. To Madras, at five or six miles, 
itX seven miles an hour, forty-four days. To €alt*utta, at five or six miles-' 
AU hour, sixty^WD days; at seven miles an hour, forty-eight daya. From Falmouth to 
Latakia or ]skandero£n, by Aleppo to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulph, the time 
Would be pretty much the same, but less certain, on account of the half-savage Arabs 
between Aieppob«ldllMi«iver. * 

of 
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of the oldest captains in the West India trade out of the port of 
London* His paternal grandfather held a situation in the Pre¬ 
rogative Office, Doctors’ Commons; but little beyond this is 
known of his family. In his childhood and in early youth, he is 
said to have displayed a thoughtfulness and a closeness of applica¬ 
tion above his years. The chief part of the education he received 
was at an academy at Hammersmith, from whence, at the early 
age of fourteen, he was removed to the situation • of an extra 
clerk in the East India House. Many years after this, he thus 
w'rites to his cousin, the Rev. Dr. Raffles : 

* The deficiency of my early education has never been fully supplied; 
and I have never ceased to deplore the necessi^ M'hich withdrew me 
SO early from school. I had hardly beep two years at a boarding- 
school, when I was withdrawn, and forced to enter on the busy scenes 
of public life, then a mere boy. My leisure hours, however, still 
continued to be devoted to favourite studies ; and with the little aid 
my allowances afforded, I contrived to make myself master of the 
French language, and to prosecute inquiries into some of the branches 
of literature and science; this was, however, in stolen moments, 
either before the office .hours in the morning, or after them in the 
evening. 1 look back to these days of difficulty and application with 
some degree of pleasure. I feel that I did all that 1 could, and I have 
notliing to reproach myself with. 

* This statement will account for my deficiencies in education: all 
I ever presumed to consider myself was—a lover and admirer of all 
that I could reach in literature and science. The varied, important, 
and incessant duties of my public life have always deprived me of 
that calm and retirement which I have desired, and to which alone I 
look as the ultimate end of my ambition on earth. To qualify myself 
for the enjoyment of such a state, ^I omit no opportunity. The high 
stations which 1 have held have enabled me to foster and encourage 
the pursuits of others ; and if I have any merit, it has rather been as 
the patron of science, than in any other capacity.*—pp. 2, 3, 

Chftined dowft to the desk at the above-mentioned early age, 
and doomed, as k then appeared, to obscurity and drudgery— 
without friends to aid him^t and without the hope of promotion-^ 
tlie natural bias of his mind, and the talents wffich he must hive 
been conscious of possessing, had but little scope. His aUentioUto 
the dull routine of copying was, however, most patient and unre- 
mitling; he w orked early and late, and, by his extra labour, earned 
n small addition to his salary. His parents were in difficulties, and 
all his" little gains were carried home for ffleir relief. ^ His affection 
•to his mother,’ says Lady Raffles, ‘ was always one of the strongest 
ieelings of his heart. At this time, with that se^f-denying devo¬ 
tion to the happiness of others, which was his distinguishing 
Quality through life, he deprived himself of eveiy tadulgence, that 

» he 
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he might devote to lier his hard-earned pittance ; and in after 
days oF comparative affluence, he delighted in surrounding lier 
with every comfort/ 

His youth appears to haire been strongly characterized by inno¬ 
cence and simplicity. Lady Raffles observes, that— 

‘ as a school-l)oy, his garden was his delight; to this was added a love 
of animals which was perhaps unequalled. It has been observed, that 
it is one of tl^e characteristic properties of a great mind, that it can 
contract as well as dilate itself; and the mind which cinnot do both, 
is not great in its full extent: this observation was forcibly realised 
in liiin ; he spent hours in fondling and domesticating those objects of 
his care and attention. He entered with the most child-like simplicity 
into occupations and pleasures wliich many would consider beneath 
their notice. ATnountain ^cene would bring tears into his eyes; a 
flower would call fortfi a burst of favourite poetry; it was perliaps 
peculiar todiimself to be able to remark, on his last return to England, 
that he had never seen a horse-race, never fired a gun.’—4. 

Mr. llaffles possessed through life an extraordinary facility 
of acquiring languages, and the ^ further East' afforded him 
abundant scope for the exeicise of this talent. His studies at 
home were desultory ; but he was alwayjj acquiring something 
which he had the happy faculty of retaining in his memory. 
His abilities were taken notice of in the office, and mentioned 
to those who had the power to reward tliein; and, on a va¬ 
cancy occurring, he was put upon the establishment, over the 
heads of several others. In 1805, the Court of Directors deter¬ 
mined to form au establishment on Penang, or Prince of Wales's 
Island, India was the field for which the ambition of Raffled 
most panted ; and Mr. Ramsay, the secretary, aware of his pedTi- 
liar fitness for that sphere, recommended him to the notice of 
that excellent man, the late Sir Hugh Inglis, who gave him the 
appointment of assistant secretary to the new government, and ever 
afterwards w'atcliedhis progress with an almost paternal interest. 

In September, 1805, Mr. Raffles arrived at* Penang. • The 
progress he had made in the Malay language, on the passage, 
gave him an immediate and decided a(kantage over the rest of the 
establishment. By intense application, he speedily acquired a 
geuerai knowledge of the history, government, and local interests 
of the neighbouring states and islands. ‘ He conversed,’ says 
Captain Travers, ‘ freely with the natives, who were constantly 
visiting Penang, many of whom were found to be sensible, intel¬ 
ligent m^n, and greatlj^pleased to find a person holding Mr. 
Kaffles's i|ituation, able and anxious to converse with them in. 
Uieir own language.’ On the elevation, in 1806, of Mr. Pearson 
to the council, he was appointed secretary; and, about the same 
time, registrar ta the new court of judicature. But the fatigue 
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and responsibility of organizing a new govemintut, in a climate 
which, in a very short period, proved fatal to two .governors, the 
whole of the council, and many of the new settlers, brought on 
an alarming illness, which made it advisable he should proceed to 
Malacca for the recovery of his health. Here he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing, and mingling with, the varied population 
congregated from all parts of the archipelago, and from the more 
distiint countries of Asia—from Java, Amboyna, -Celebes, the 
Moluccas, Borneo, Papua, China, Cochin-China, &c. ; and the 
knowledge he obtained from these strangers of the nature and 
extent of their several resources, of their trade, their customs, 
manners, and feelings, became of infinite service to him in the 
high and responsible situations he was shortly deUined to fill. 

Happy for Malacca that this'visit was^made! Orders had 
been issued for demolishing the fortifications, and destroying the 
public buildings, with the view of deterring Europeans from esta¬ 
blishing themselves there, and of transferring the trade and popu¬ 
lation to Penang. This Dutch kind of policy accorded so ill 
with Uaffles’s feeling, that he made a strong remonstrance against 
so cruel a proceeding. He represented that the population far 
exceeded twenty thousand souls—Dutch, Portuguese, and their 
half-caste, Chinese, Arabs, Javanese, &c.; of wdmm more than 
three-fourUis‘w^re born in Malacca, where their families had been 
settled for centuries. Here they felt they w ere at home; their 
peculiarities were attended to, their rank respected, and their 
wauls supplied. Many w'ere proprietors of the soil, or attached 
to tliose who were so: their gardens producecl pepper, vegetables, 
Uiid all kinds of fruit in abundance; and from these and the 
fisheries they derived comfort and independence. That they were, 
strongly bound to the soil was proved by tlxeii* not accepting the 
offers made of a free passage to Penang, in one single instance. 
On these representations, the orders were countermanded, and the 
government thii.s escaped a heavy and needless load of obloquy and 
indignation. ^ 

Shortly after his arrival at Penang, Mr. Raffles made an ac- 

i uaintaiice with that exftraordinary young man, the late Dr. 

*eyden, on whose return to Calcutta, where he was established 
in the household of Lord Minto, a conespondence ensued on 
Malayan language and literature, and other subjects couoected 
with the eastern archipelago. The letters of Rafllos were shown 
to the Governor-General, who was much pleased with the 
. talent and intelligence they displayed, daat he ccatimissioned 
Xieyden to say to his friend, that he should be gratified in receiv¬ 
ing directly from hintself any communications" respecting tlie 
^astern pai ts of the Indian seas. This* led to, n Tegular oorre- 
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spoiiclcncc; and so satisfied was his lordship of tlie superior know¬ 
ledge i)Ossesscd by llaffles, that he hinted at placing him in the 
govcnuuent of the Moluccas, which, in the year 1810, had fallen 
into our hands. This suggestion determined Mr. Raffles to pro¬ 
ceed to Calcutta, where he was received with great kindness and 
marked attention by Lord Minto, who, from this moment, ap¬ 
pears to have reposed in him the most unreserved confidence. 
7\hont this time, the annexation of Holland to France had placed 
at the tlisposal of liuonaparte all the valuable and'extensive pos¬ 
sessions of the Dutch in the eastern seas, of which Java was 
the great central point, and from which operations were likely 
to he most successfully directed against the political ascendancy 
and the commercial interests of lutglaiid. ^ 1 at once,’ says 
Raffles, in a letter t<* his tousin, 'drew his lordship’s attention to 
Java, by j^bserviug, that there were other islands worthy of his 
consideration besides the Aluluccas—Java, for inst:mcc. On 
the mention of Java, his lordship cast a look of such scrutiny, 
anticipation, and kindness uj)on me, us I shall never forget, 
" Yes,” said he, "Java is an intercKSting island: I shall be 
happy to receive any information you can give me concerning 
it.” ’ This was quite enough,—the information had already 
been collected,—and the result was, his lordship’s determination 
to uudeitake, without delay, and on his own responsibility, the 
reduction of Java ami its dependencies. Mr. Raffles was dc- 
spalchccl, forthwith, to Malacca, in the capacity of agent to the 
Go\einui-Generah Here he was instructed to prepare the ne- 
cessaiy ai rangements ; to open communications with the several 
native chieftains of the archipelago, with the view of obtaining 
information as to their feelings with regard to the Dutch ; and 
to facilitate the extension of the British influence in the eastern 


seas. 


On the 9th of May, I^ord Miiito arrived at Malacca, wben 
Mr. Raffles put into his hands a minute of all the information he 
had collected, and which is certainly one of the most wonderful 
specimens of what assiduity, energyand t^ent are capable of 
accomplishing. It occupies nearly si»ty pages of the ' Memoir/ 
1 $ full of information respecting every part of the archipelago, 
and takes a most statesmanlike view of the whole subject. A 
difficulty had been started as to the choice of a passage for the 
expedition among the islands and through the narrow straps. The 
alternative of two routes* presented itself: the direct route along 
the southwest coast of Borneo, which was represented as very 
difficult uncertain, if not altogether impracticable; the other 
round the north and east coasts of Borneo, and through the straits 
of Macassar, vvliich, though considered practicable, was stated to 
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be imminently dangerous, as well as tedious. But Baffles had 
solved the problem ; he had sent a vessel to examine the supposed 
difficulties, and to perform the passage; he, therefore, stated 
boldly, that Mie did not hesitate to ^take his reputation on the 
success wdiich would attend the expedition, if the route he pointed 
out should be followed/ The naval authorities were all opposed 
to the attempt of a new passage with so many transports; but 
Lord Minto,^in full ©outidence in the judgment of dlaffles, em¬ 
barked with pirn in his Majesty’s ship Modeste, commanded by 
his own son; and, in less than six weeks after quitting Malacca, 
the fleet, consisting of upwards of ninety sail, was in sight of 
Batavia, without accident to a single vessqj. Lord Minto ob¬ 
serves—^ If 1 had yielded to the predicted AJifficulties of the 
passage, the expedition must have been abaittloncd for the present 
year/ 

The result of this expedition is well known. On the reduction 
of this grand island, or, as Lord Minto announces it to the autho¬ 
rities at home, ^ an empire, which, for two centuries, had contri¬ 
buted greatly to the power, prosperity, and grandeur of one of 
the principal and nn?st respected states in liurope,’—its go¬ 
vernment though partly pledged to another, Lord Minto de¬ 
clared ^ he could not conscientiously withhold from him who 
had won itand therefore, ‘ as an acknowledgment of the ser¬ 
vices he had rendered, and in consideration of his peculiar fitness 
for the office,’ his lordship performed a noble act of justice, 
equally honourable to the giver and receiver, by immediately ap¬ 
pointing Mr. Raffles to the situation, under the title of ^ Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Java and its Dependencies.’ 

Lady Raffles observes,— 

‘ An event occurred at this time"^ to interrupt the satisfaction, and 
humWe the heart that might have been too much elated at the suc¬ 
cess Avhich had crowned the expedition. Dr. Leyden was seized with 
a fever a few days after he reached those shores, on which he hoped 
to slake his ardenl thirst for knowledge^ and expired in the arms of liis 
friend. This loss was deeply mourned by Mr. Raffles, wlio had antici¬ 
pated the happiness of havkag, as an inmate of his family, one with 
whom he could take counsel both in public and private; whose judgment 
would aid, whose aflFection would cheer, and whose society would 
brighten the care and troubles of the responsible situation he was 
about to undertake/—p. 97. 

We are now to contemplate the young extra clerk of the India 
house in his capacity of governor over some five or six millions 
•of people. Hise first care was, to ascertain the oiiantity and 
quality of the materials he had to work upon. For this purpose, 
he sent English residents to the native courts, to institute statis- 
liottl inquiries in every district; to caused survey to be made of 
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the whole island; to obtain detailed information of the lauds 
attached to each village, and the tenure by which they were held; 
to discontinue many expensive and useleais establishments ; to 
reform the departments bf revenue, commerce, and judicature; 
and, in short, to collect such a body of mateiials^ as might enable 
him to carry into effect that thorough change of a vicious system, 
which he considered indispensable, no less for the interests and 
honour of the British government, than for the happjness&nd pros¬ 
perity of the island itself. It is highly creditable to the skill and 
judgment of Mr. Raffles, that, in totally subverting the establish^ 
inents, by means of the very persons who had fattened on the 
abuses which beset J:hem all, he seems to have incurred no per¬ 
sonal animosititi^. So judiciously, indeed, w^as the change intro¬ 
duced, that not a sflngle individual, high or low, felt aggrieved 
by it; the native population—chiefs, subordinates, and people— 
with one accord hailed the new order of things as a boon con¬ 
ferred upon them by British philanthropy; and entered on the 
enjoyment of its advantages with confidence and increased in¬ 
dustry. ^ His mild, conciliatory, and unassuming manners,^ says 
Captain Travers, ‘ obtained for him tjie respect and confi¬ 
dence of the J3utch; whilst the natives, who had been led to 
form the higlicst possible opinion of his character, looked with 
anxious hope for that amelioration in their condition which they 
afterwards experienced, and which will make his memory adored 
on the island of Java for ages to come.’ We wall go further, and 
say, that so oppressive, unjust, and tyrannical has the conduct of 
tlie Dutch been towards the Javanese, since the restoration of the 
island, that if, at any future period, hostilities should unfortu- 
uately be resorted to against that nation, the first English man-of- 
war that shows her colours before Batavia or Suribaya, will be 
the signal for a general rising of the natives to drive out their 
oppressors. 

It should be observed, that the British goverpment suaceeded 
to Java at a moment of the greatest public^ distress, when the 
Dutch had been unable to pay even their lowest establishments, 
when the.funds of the public charitie? had been appropriated to 
necessities of the state, and tine finances of the colony were in 
a condition of bankruptcy. A depreciated paper currency inun¬ 
dated the whole island. The revenues were paid in this paper 
that could not be re-issued. There was therefore no option left 
but to withdraw this p^^|Wlr from circulation, and the only means 
of doing so w^as by the sale of the public lands, >vhich Lord Minto 
approved of, aj an able expedient in a case of great emergency ; 
though the directors of the East India Company thought fit to 
disapprove it. Tfhe clsange of system was, however, universally 
felt as a blessing by the people of Ja\a. ‘ “If 
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‘ ‘‘ If I look forTN’ard,” observes Mr. Raffles, ‘‘ to its eiTeels as 
it may contribute to the happiness of the people, the improvement 
of the country, and the consequent increase of the public revenue; 
the result is incalculable. Let the present wretched state of the 
Dutch metropolis of the East be contrasted with the flourishing 
state of the British establishments, wherever they have been formed, 
and it will speak a volume in favour of the change. Desolation 
and ruia would seem to have tracked the steps of the Dutcli power 
wherever it has extended ; individual prosperity and national riches 
have accumulated under the English. The principles of their go¬ 
vernments are radically different, and with sucli experience before 
us, can it be a question on which side we shall rely ? 

“ The mass of the jX)pulation, snatched as tlfey are, at a favourable 
moment, from the destructive grasp of Mahome^laii aespotism and in¬ 
definite exac'tion, and establislied in the possession of property, to be 
secured by impartial justice, administered to them in a “simple and 
prompt mode, adapted to their peculiar sentiments and institutions, 
afford a wide scope to the philosopher as well as to the state^sman. 
A new people, still advancing in civilization even under the former 
restraints, with what accelerated progress will they not proceed, when 
their natural energies he.ve fair play V* '—pp. 220, 221. 

The measures which Mr. Raffles carried into effect were, ex¬ 
tensive revenue and judicial arrangements; reforms of the courts of 
justice, and the establishment of a magistracy; the institution of trial 
by jury, and of laws for the abolition of slavery; the prosecution of 
statistical surveys, by a committee; the establishment of a Bene¬ 
volent Society, and of schools for the natives ;—the revival of the 
B'^tavian Society, and the holding out of great encouragement for 
researches and making collections of natural history. But that 
which raised the condition of tbe great agricultural population, 
was the abolition of forced deliveries of produce, and conferring 
the privilege of bringing it to a free and open market. By these 
judicious measures, the revenue, ^ which at no time under the 
.Dutch exceeded four millions of rupees, was not less, in the 
year he left it, thah thirty millions.’ Mr, Raffles appears, from 
the first moment, to have^'been anxious to abolish that dreadful 
scourge, slaveiy, throughout the Dutch possessions, and he had 
the satisfaction to find tiiat the leading inhabitants expressed their 
concurrence in his views; but the Bengal authorities refused 
their sanction, under the plea of its not being known whether the 

f overiitneut was permanently to be administered by the king, or 
y tlie company. When it was prap6*^d that ait the slaves on 
Mie island should be registered, a native chief, the Penainbahan of 
Samunap, proudly declared, * I wdll not registering slaves ; Ki- 
&ei1o they have been kept such, because it w;^ custom, and 
^ Dutch liked to be attended by slaves, wiien we visited the 
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pala<‘e ; but as that is not the case mih the English, they shall cease 
to be slaves ; for lung have 1 felt shame, and my blood has run cold 
when I reflected on what T once saw at Batavia and S-amarang, 
where hunmn< beings were exposed for public sale, placed on a 
table, and examined like sheep and oxen/ When Raffles men¬ 
tioned this noble trait to Mr. Wilberforce, on his first return to 
England, he was commissioned to carry out a seal, to be pre¬ 
sented to this chief, as an acknowledgment of his liberal act; 
and the latter, in return, requested INlr. Wilberforefe’s acceptance 
of a handsome crees. 

' The blessings which Mr. Raffles had conferred on llie inhabi¬ 
tants of Java wore not attained without difficulties, and the occa¬ 
sional occunen^ o^eveuts of a disagreeable nature. The public 
tranquillity was speedily disturbed by some of the native powers of 
Java, pai;ficularly the Sultan of Pjojocarta, who vaiidy imagined 
he could succeed in driving the Europeans from the islam!; but 
Raffles was aware of the confederacy he was endeavouring to 
establish; and by a force, under Colonel Gillespie, crushed the 
whole of the malcontents in detail. The proceedings of the sultan 
of Palcmbang, a dependency situated in the island of Sumatra, 
next required his prompt attention. A commission being scut to 
this sultan, to have the right of British dominion acknowledged, lie 
not only disdainfully refused to hear of such a claim, but formed 
the diabolical plan of murdering the commissioners, and all the 
Dutch inhabitants of the place. Such atrocities determined Mr. 
Raffles to take immediate and decisive measures; and for this 
purpose, Colonel Gillespie was sent, with a commanding force; 
but bad weather, and the currents of the river, retarded his progress. 
As he proceeded, intelligence was brought that the sultan had fled, 
—that confusion, plunder, and "murder prevailed, not only w ithin 
the interior of the fort and palace, but in many parts of the city ; 
and that a massacre, by the sultan’s adherents, was nieditalcd the 
very next night, on the wealthy Chinese and other inhabitants, 
whose property was to become the prize of the assassins. ^Gilles- 
nie, on hearing this, proceeded, with the Arab chief who had 
brought the intelligence, in his canoe, accompanied only by Ca|)t. 
Meares and a Spanish gentleman; in it and another small canoe 
were distributed seven grenadiers of the 59th regiment, and they 
were followed by two men of wear’s boats. 

‘ The canoes, in one of which the colonel was, had gainedj.inuch on 
the othw two boats, and^^imiii^e now completely out of sight, when the 
o£^ signal-gun, fired by the enemy, not little alarmed them, 
and incMittwd the anxiety for the rest of the party; the more so, as 
every thing around tended to excite suspicion oi some treacbaHius 
beis^ lubagatatiop. A dreadful yell, and shriejeing in all ditlc- 
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tions, was next heard, and lights and conflagrations were seen- 
throughout the wJjoIe extent of this large tract of population, which 
stretched along hotli banks of the river for upwards of seven miles* 
By the redoubled exertions of the crews, the boats in the rear were 
soon brought up to the support of the little band, and thus happily 
formed in time an iinportiint junction. 

* To paint the horrors of the scene that presented itself in their 
true colours, or to attempt an expression of the sensations it was cal¬ 
culated to excite, would be a difficult task ; and the undaunted act 
which gained the possession of the fort, the palace, and its batteries, 
may be credited, when the name of the leader is recollected. Undis¬ 
mayed in the face of numerous bodies of armed men, Colonel Gillespie 
boldly stepped on shore, at eight o'clock at nigl^, and with those who 
had accompanied him in the canoe, and the seveH grenadiers, he 
marched, with a firm step, through a multitutfe of Arabs and trea¬ 
cherous Malays, whose missile weapons, steeped in poison, glimmered 
by the light of torches, 

* Huge battlements, with immense gates, leading from one area to 
another, presented the frightful spectacle of human blood still reeking 
and floAviug on the pavement. The massive gates closed upon the 
rear, and the blood-stained court-yards through which the party were 
conducted, appeared as if they were the passage to a slaughter-house, 

‘ A Malay, who had pressed tlirough the crowd, approached the 
colonel, and was walking by his side, when a large double-edged 
knife was secretly put into his hands by one of his countrymen. It 
was a dark stormy night, and a ray of lightning, at the very instant 
when the man was pushing the knife up his long loose sleeve to con¬ 
ceal it, discovered the weapon. The coloners eye caught the object, 
and instantly turning round, he had the fellow seized, totally regard¬ 
less of the crowd: thus fortunately frustrating, by his firmness, the 
murderous design. The weapon was found as described; but the man 
contrived to steal away in the crowd, and escaped. 

‘ The palace exhibited a melancholy picture of devastation and 
cruelty. Murder had been succeeded by rapine ; and while the place 
was completely ransacked, the pavements and floors were clotted with 
blood. ‘In every direction, spectacles of woe caught the sight, and 
were rendered peculiarly awful by tlie glare of the surrounding con¬ 
flagration, accompanied by vjtid flashes of lightning, and loud peals 
of thunder. 

‘ The flames, which continued to spread destruction, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rain that poured down in torrents, had reached the outer 
buildings of the palace, and threatened the part where the colonel, 
with his party, had taken up their temporary abode. The cracking 
of bamboos, resembling the discharge ofe»«siasketry; the tumbling in 
of burning roofs wi^h a tremendous crash; the near apfH*oach of the 
Are, in the midst of an immense hostile multitude and assaaeins i alto¬ 
gether gave to their situation a most appalling prospect 

•-The little band, consisting only of seveutfen grenadiers, 
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with the officers naval and military already mentioned, and a few sea¬ 
men belonging, to the gig and barge, had to secure possession of the 
fort, and to provide for their safety, in the determined resolution of 
selling their lives dearly, should any attack be made before the arrival 
of reinforcements. Having carefully reconnoitred, by the light of 
torches, tJie interior of the palace court, and ordered all the entrances, 
except one, to he shut and barricadoed, Colonel Gillespie stationed the 
grenadiers at the principal entrance, and the strictest guard was kept 
up. Soon after midnight, they had the satisfaction of hailing the 
welcome arrival of Major Trench, with about sixty men of the S9th 
regiment; and the remaining part of the ordered advance, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod, joined the little garrison early the next 
morning. , 

‘ Thus an act daring ^nterjmse, conceived with judgment and 
executed with intrepiflity, gained possession of the fort and batteries 
defended by two hundred and forty-two pieces of cannon, without tlie 
loss of a man. This formidable position could not have been carried 
under any other circumstances of attack, hut by the sacrifice of many 
lives, and by hazarding altogether the safety of the little armament.*— 

p. 116—118. 

Alluding to the previous massacre, Colojiel Gillespie obsei ves, 
in his report to the Lieutenant-Governor, that ^ the unwary anti 
confiding Dutchmen, unsuspicious of evil intentions, were speedily 
surrounded, without the lio])e of escape; the guns were all seized 
by parties on the ramparts, and the unfortunate garrison were 
dragged to a scene of cold-blooded cruelty, which can never be 
contemplated but with sentiments of horror and abhorrence.^ 

‘ There was one European woman among the unhappy victims thus 
sacrificed by the sultan. She was embarked on the boats, and af«;r 
suffering every violence and pollution her abandoned murderers were 
callable of offering her, she was inhumanly butchered, and thrown into 
the river, with the rest of the garrison, 'fhe remaining women were 
sent as slaves up the country, and the relation of distress, starvation, 
a!]d misery they encountered in their bondage, is calculated to excite 
such sentiments of horror and indignation against* the whol^ race, 
that at times I can with difficulty hold intercoursffc with people allied 
to such monsters of barbarity. There wti^no punishment too severe, 
no persecution too considerable, no degradation too humiliating for 
these unhappy women. The Resident’s wife was pregnant at the time 
of her seizure, and although I should consider few men capable of 
refusing pity and assistance to women thus situated, they were un¬ 
mindful of her claims to compassion, and they left her in the jungle, 
without nourishment, supp^iil^or shelter.’—^pp, 120, 121, 

On deposing the monster who had fled, the brother was placed 
on die throne, tp the great joy and satisfaction of the people^ 
Yet, incredible as it may seem, the Dutch had no sooner resumed 
possession of Batavia, than they rejected our treaty made with 
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tlie new Sultan, comn]enced machiuatioiis against him, seized and 
sent him a prisoner to Batavia, recalled ti^ old \ii4ain who had 
80 inhumanly butchered their own countrymen, and replaced 
him on the throne, in consideration** of the payment of four 
hundred thousand dollars ! But the whole conduct of the Dutch 
in the east was marked with the deepest ingratitude to this country, 
from the moment their possessions in the archipelago were restored 
to them. Whether it was from ignorance, or a superabundance of 
generosity op the part of England, or for their services in the last 
war, which were no other, that we are aware of, than drawling 
out ^ Oranjie boven ’ at the eleventh hour, that Ave not only 
showered upon them those territories which they once held, but 
allowed them to usurp others they had no right ta—it were useless 
now to inquire. On this point Mr. Raffles eays, 

* The instructions to Lord Minto, Avhich authorized tlitt conquest, 
directed, that after dismantling the fortifications, the country should 
be given up in independence to the native chiefs. Holland at that 
time did not exist as a nation, and the prospect of transferring Java 
to France Avas not to be contemplated. The humane and benevolent 
mind of Lord Minto revolted at the idea of suddenly transferring back 
to the natives a colony AAdiich had been in possession of the Euro¬ 
pean authority for two centuries. If such a policy were to be pur¬ 
sued, he conceived that it ought to be gradual; and wliiie he took 
upon himself the responsibility of suspending, pending tlie reference 
to Europe, the rigid enforcement of the orders he had received, he 
did not hesitate to say that he had done so, and publicly to assure the 
natives that tliey Avould, in the meantime, be allowed every degree of 
rational liberty and independence consistent wdth the safety of the 
provisional government he had established. On this principle AA^as 
my government regulated; and y^ou may judge Avith what surprise 
we received a copy of the convention for the uiicoiulitional transfer of 
the country to the Dutch, as the first and only communication from 
Europe. The Dutch no sooner obtained possession, than it became an 
objectiAvitb theip to lower the character of the British provisional 
administration, to displace those in Avhora we had confidence, and to 
obliterate, as far as i>ossible^ all recollection of our rule. Of this I do 
not complain; if our minnters, in the zenith of their magnanimity, 
chose to sacrifice the interests of five millions of people, and to 
them aside without notice or remembrance, it was not, perhaps, to be 
expected from the Dutch that they should be very nice. Gratitude 
is not among the list of national virtues ; it is, perhaps, inconsistent 
with them; at least it is at Awiance with national pride and vanity, 
I am willing to leave the Dutch to the^^fift enjoyment of all the im¬ 
provements they are inclined to make in Java and the Moluccas; to 
give them the full advantage of all they cm Mrly fAsam, mi to put 
up patiently with all the ingratitude, rivalry, and ey^ hostility,, tliat 
iSf naturally tO'be expected; but I wish them to be confined to their 
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proper ground. I wish them to leave us in possession of the advan¬ 
tages of that**^ade which we enjoyed in the year 180®j previous to 
the Jast war. Not satisfied, however, with tiie possession of those 
places which, at that date, w^re occupied by the European power, we 
find them grasping at the sovereignty of tlie whole of the Archipe¬ 
lago, taking a mean advantage of our generosity and forbearance; 
and, profiting by the reduction of our naval establishment, they have 
sent out to Bj^tavia a force, both military and naval, of an alinning 
extent. The European troops in Java alone exceed 10*000 men, be¬ 
sides what are at the Moluccas and other out-stations. * A large co¬ 
lonial army is raised; while a navy, consisting at present of one ninety- 
gun ship, one seventy-four, three frigates, eight corvettes, and innti- 
merable smaller vessels, manned with upwards of 1,700 Murypeaus, 
strikes terror thrtiugh all tin; adjacent countries.'—pp.;{90, ;ii)l. 

The instructions to Lord Minto, which, previously to tlie’cap¬ 
ture, he cftnnnunicatetl in conlidence to Mr. Raffles, v eie, ^ the 
expulsion or reduction of the Dutcii power, the destnictiou of 
their fortifications, the distribution of their arms and stares to the 
natives, and the evacuation of the island by our own troops,' But 
his Lordship adds, iu a spirit of pluluutliropy which is honour¬ 
able to his ineiuory, * 1 conclude, however, that the dcslruclive 
and calamitous consequences of this plan to so ancient and popu¬ 
lous an luiropeau colony, the properly and lives of which must 
have fallen a sacrifice to the vindictive sway of the Malay [Java¬ 
nese, who are not Malay] chiefs, if transferred suddenly and de¬ 
fenceless to their dominion, have not been fully contemplated; 
and 1 have already stated my reasons for considering a nioditica- 
tion of their onhws as indispensable.' ^ 

Unjustifiable it certainly would liave been to pursue this line 
of conduct, on the conquest of the island, and leave the European 
settlers to the mercy of a race whom they had injured and exas¬ 
perated; but we cannot but consider that, instead of surrender¬ 
ing six millions of people to the iniquitous tyranny of the Dutch, 
after giving them liberty and freedom of traded and improved 
their morals and condition, we should havef better served the 


ioAerests of humanity at the conclusiot^of the war, by removing 
^ Dutch population altogether, or sucli as might choose ii, 
destroying all the fortifications, and leaving the island to be go- 
vwned by the native princes, than by surrendering it lo a power 
who had not the sense to follow up the system that had been proved 
to work so well. And w]^t has been the result?—^their line-of- 
battle ships, frigates, anoc^rveites, with their ten thousand men, 
have since disappeared, and many dioui^nds more, both 
IStrropeans and natives, have been swept fi'om die fece of the earth. 
To ftolVand; %e stispcct, the gross niismanageinem of J'ava has 

* proved 
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proved a loss of blood and treasure far beyond any profit she can 
ever hope to derive from the possession of this beautiful island. 

Lord Minto had foreseen that the island of Java was likely 
to be given up, and, anxious to secure to Mr. Raffles an honour¬ 
able retreat, appointed him provisionally to the residency of Fort 
Marlborough, in Bencoolen, if Java should pass into other hands, 
notwithstanding the orders he had received to place a civil servant 
of the Bengal establishment in that office. Wheir the time ap¬ 
pointed for .surrendering the island to the Dutch arrived, Mr. 
Fendall was appointed to make the transfer. Mr. Raffles, 
before he took leave, made a strong appeal in behalf of those 
for whose welfare he had so anxiously lalv^ured ; but this was 
not attended to, and the island was transferi-ed without one 
stipulation in favour of the natives. The Events that have fol¬ 
lowed afford a melancholy comment on the sinfulness o£ this omis¬ 
sion, though some may doubt whether any conditions would have 
been observed by persons so little regardful of good faith. To show 
the absurdity of the conclusion come to by the Court of Directors, 
that the alienation of the lands had alienated the affections of the 

S eople, we have only glance at the circumstances under which 
Ir. Raffles took his final leave of Batavia. When it became 
generally known that he was obliged to proceed to Eng¬ 
land, as tlie only hope of preserving his life, the European and 
native inhabitants united in expressing their deep regret at his 
departure, and in acknowledging, in the warmest terms, their 
gratitude for the benefits which he had conferred upon them 
during his administration. A magnificent service of plate was 
given to him, and 

‘ On the morning of his embarkation, the Roads of Batavia 
were filled with boats, crowded \J^ith people of various nations, all 
anxious to pay the last tribute of respect within their power to one 
for whom they entertained the most lively affection. On reaching 
the vessel, he found the decks filled with offerings of every descrip¬ 
tion—-fruits, flowers, poultry, whatever they thought would promote 
bis comfort on the' voyage. It is impossible to describe the scene 
which took place when the^rder was given to weigh the anchor; the 
people felt that they had lost the greatest friend whom Java ever po#^ 
sessed; and perhaps they anticipated, as too near, their re-delivery to 
the Dutch power, and the consequently too probable revival of the 
scenes of misgovernment, from which, under the administratiop of 
Mr. Raffles, they had been relieved for five years, and ought to have 
been relieved for ever.’—p. 272» 

On his arrival In^England, Mr. Raffles soon discovered that much 
ignorance prevailed, where it ought not^ as to the v^lue of Java and 
the Dutch possessions, which determined him to write the history 

• of 
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x)f that splendid island, a work full of information, which he 
comjdfited, with his usual rapidity, in a few^ months. In the early 
part of 1817, he married Sophia, daughter df T. W. Hull, Esq., 
of the county of Dom'u, dn amiable and accomplished lady, the 
editor of the present Memoir. About this time he was presented 
to His Majesty, then Prince Regent, and received the honour of 
knighthood. During the fifteen months he remained in England, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, by his affable manners and superior intel¬ 
ligence, made a host of friends, and was a welcome guest in the 
very best society; among others, he became acquainted with the 
late Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, who honoured liim 
with proofs of sincerf^regard ; and on his taking leave, on returning 
to India, the Piiucess bestowed on him a ring, as a mark of her 
esteem. It deserves to be mentioned, as an instance of that active 
benevolen«e for which his character \vas distinguished, that, before 
his departure for his new government of Fort Marlborougli, Sir 
Stamford resolved to proceed to Holland, to demand an audience 
of the king of the Netherlands, to lay before him some representa¬ 
tions in behalf of the native inhabitants of Java, and some of the 
Dutch w^honi he conceived to have claims «n his attention. The 
king, wdiose personal character all who know anything of it must 
venerate, received him with marked civility, and invited him to 
dine with him ; but he found, that though the leading ministers 
seemed to mean well, ^ they had too great a hankering after 
profit, and immediate profit, for any liberal system to thrive under 
tliein.^ The king himself promised that the new system should 
be continued, but kings are not always permitted to make good 
their promises. 

In October, 1817* Sir Stamford w'ith his family embarked for 
Sumatra, the Court of Directors having conferred on him the 
title of ' Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen,’ On his arrival at 
Bencoolen, he thus writes to his friend, Mr. Marsdeii: 

* This is, without exception, the most wretched place I ever beheld, 
I cannot convey to you an adequate idea of the state of ruin and dila¬ 
pidation which surrounds me. What with natural impediments, bad 
government, and the awful visitations of Tx'ovidcnce which we have 
recently experienced, in repeated earthquakes, we haA^e scarcely a 
dwelling in which to lay our heads, or wherewithal to satisfy the 
cravings of nature. The roads are impassable ; the highw^ays in the 
town Overrun with rank grass; the government-house a den of 
ravenous dogs and polecata^The natives say that Bencoolen is now 
a tana mati (dead land). tnVuth, I could never have conceived any 
thing half to bad. We will try and make it better? and if I am well 
j^tippOrtefl from home, the west coast may yet be turned to account. 
You must, hoi^ver, be prepared for the abolition of slavery; the 
emancipation of the country people from the forced cultivation of 

• pepper; 
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pepper; the discontinuance of the gaming and cock-fighting farms; 
and a thousand other practices equally disgraceful and repugnant to 
the British character and government. A complete and thorough 
reform is induspensable, and reductions ijiust be made throughout.’— 
p. 293. 

To this miserable establishment he found from two to three 
hundred slaves attached, the children of African negroes origi¬ 
nally purchased by the East India Company ; and Imj was assured 
they were touch happier than free men. He soon discovered, 
how'ever, that they were a most dissolute and depraved set of 
beings. The following extract is from his letter to the Court of 
Directors : 

‘ It has been but too common an opinion, and, I^egret to say, the 
authorities which sanction it are most respectable, that the Malayan 
character is too despicable to be entrusted with personal freedom, and 
that the degree of restraint exercised over them on this coast is not 
only wholesome, but necessary. That indolence and vice prevail 
among the Malays on this coast, and to a considerable, extent, I am 
not prepared to deny; but I apprehend they are rather to be attri¬ 
buted to the effects of the system hitherto prescribed, than to any ori¬ 
ginal defect of character. 

‘ Mv own experience of twelve years, in diflFerent parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago, enables me to assert that there is no radical defect in the 
character of the common people, however bad their Mahomedan 
government may be. They are alive to the same incentives, have the 
same feelings, and, if once allowed, would as rapidly advance in civi¬ 
lization as their fellow-men; once relieved from the oppression and 
disabilities under which they labour, and placed under an honourable 
protection, there would be no want of energy or enterprise ; the 
temptations to vict by which they are surrounded, once removed, they 
would be amiable and trustworthy. Of some of the oppressions and 
disabilities under which they labour, I have already spoken; of the 
temj^tations to vice by which they are surrounded, I need only ob- 
serve^that the principal local revenues of government, both at Ben- 
coolen and at tlie diferent residencies, are in the gaming and cock- 
fighting farms. Of the first, I shall not at present speak, as il: is 
connected with the revenup's of Bengal; but of the latter, which are 
entirely local, it is incumbent on me, as chief magistrate, to point out, 
that the continuance of the farms is destructive of every principle of 
good gdveruraent, of social order, and the morals of the people. 

‘The forced services, and forced deliveries at inadequate rates, must 
be abolished. The labourer must be allowed to cultivate pepper or 
nut, at pleasure, and such radical cha^m^^ made throughout, as will 
enable the people, to distinguish the p6litkal influence ^ the British 
government from the commercial speculations of Company and 
their agents. I am aware that the task is difficult, not invidious ; 
hut under the confidence placed in me, and having at heart the honour 

and 
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anO character of the nation, and of the Bast India Company, I shall 
not hesitate to undertake it. 

‘ My first public act must be tlie emancipation of the unfortunate 
Caffre slaves : when I have^one this, and abolished the gaming and 
cock fighting farms, I may, with some conscience, call upon the chiels 
to assist me in the general work of reform, amelioration, and improve¬ 
ment.'—pp. 297, 298. 

"J'oo asoalops to carry into eft'ect the reform he contemplated, 
wilboul waiting orders from home, which would occasion the Joss 
of a year, and conscious that no improvement could lake place 
until he had cleared away the rubbish at Fort Marlborough, he 
commenced at once b^ liberating all the slaves, lie then classi¬ 
fied about live hundred convicts, which had been sent hither from 
Bengal, into three divisions, according to their character; and 
he states that, in a very short time, ^ a large body of people, wlio 
had been living in the lowest slate of degradation, became useful 
labourers, and happy members of society.’ He next assembled 
tlie native chiefs, and, lindiug them reasonable on all points con¬ 
nected with their ))rivilcges, he made with them a provisional 
treaty, by wdiich, 1st, All foimer treaties were annulled; 2nd, It 
was piovided, that in the name of the Company he should ad¬ 
minister the government of the country according to cejuity, jus¬ 
tice, and good policy; and 3cl, That the cultivation of pepper 
should be declaied free, the people being at liberty to cultivate 
that article or not, as they might think fit. They were particularly 
anxious, however, to be freed from the disgrace which had been 
atlaelicd to their character, by a prohibition against wearing their 
crees, according to an ancient custom of the country, which S»ir 
Stamford immediately and without hesitation granted. The jno- 
lubilion had originated in the murder of Mr. Parr, in 1801, who, as 
goveinor, had made himself obnoxious, by endeavouring to force 
upon the people the culture of coffee in addition to that of pepper; 
besides wliich, an arbitrary interference with the native courts 
of justice, without the concurrence or advice of the chiefs, had 
(‘xciu d their fears for their ancient customs an3 institutions. The 
measures taken on this catastrophe w^ere»highly impolitic : several 
of the natives w'ere blown from the mouths of guns ; an order was 
issued to burn and destroy every village within a certain distance, 
and the work of devastation was carried on, as if the future secu** 
rity of the settlement depended on surrounding it with a deserts 
^ Tlie fruit-trees, venerab^j^y their age, that surround a Malay 
viUage, a»e the protecting^ities of the place, and are regarded 
with iieyereTOe; their destruction is looked upon as little less 
than eacrilege-^yet the axe was laid to Uieir roots; and what¬ 
ever could shelter or protection was levelled with the 

ground^ 
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grouiul^ anti tlie whole population of the suspected villages turned 
loose upon the country/ 

On Sir Stamford’s first arrival, no one thought of living out of 
the settlement, and no servant could be induced to venture three 
miles after sunset, such was the desolate state of the country by 
which Fort Marlborough was surrounded. Sir Stamford con¬ 
ceived the best way to repeople the country was, to set them 
an example, by building a house twelve miles out of the town. 
In a letter to the late Duchess of Somerset, he says— 

‘ I ascended the first range of hills, and, having taken up a position 
on the Hill of Mists (Bukit Kabut), which commands a most ex¬ 
tensive view of the surrounding country, and on which no European 
had l)efore set foot, 1 determined to make it our country residence, 
and accordingly gave orders for clearing the^foreS, &c. In this I 
have'already made considerable progress, a comfortable cottage is 
erected, and, as far as w^e can yet judge, the thermometer is at least 
six degrees lower than at Bencoolen. The only inconvenience will 
arise from the tigers and elephants, which abound in the vicinity; 
one of the villagers told me, that his father and grandfather w^ere 
carried off by tigers, and there is scarcely a family that has not lost 
some of its members hy them. In many parts, the people would 
seem to have resigned the empire to these animals, taking but few 
precautions against them, and regarding them as sacred; they be¬ 
lieve in transmigration, and call them their nene or grandfather. On 
the banks of one of the rivers of this coast upwards of a hundred 
people were carried off by tigers during the last year. When a tiger 
enters a village, the foolish people frequently prepare rice and fruits, 
and placing them at the entrance as an offering to the animal, con¬ 
ceive that, by giving him this hospitable reception, lie will be pleased 
with their attention, and pass on, without doing them harm. They 
do the same on the approach r>f the small-pox, and thus endea¬ 
vour to lay the. evil spirit by kind and hospitable treatment, I am 
doing all I can to resume the empire of man ; and, having made open 
w^ar against the whole race of wild gnd ferocious animals, I hope we 
shall be able to reside on the Hill of Mists without danger from their 
attacks.*—p.'314. « 

Lady RafRes had an instance of these superstitious fears of ihe 
natives, on a journey into the interior. 

‘ The coolies, in passing through the forest, came upon a tiger, 
crouched ou the path ; they immediately stopped, and addressed him 
in terms of supplication, assuring him they were poor people, carrying 
the tuan basar, great man’s luggage, who would be very angry with 
them if they did not arrive in time, anj|Biiiherefore they implored per¬ 
mission to pass quietly and without molestation. The tiger, being 
startled at their appearance, got up and walked quietly into the depths 
, of the forest; and they came on, perfectly satisfied that it wM in con- 
sequence of their petition that they passed in safety/—.pp. S22y 323, 
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In five yeare from the building of his house on the Hill of 
Mists, the whole intermediate space was chequered with villas, and 
surrounded with plantations. 7\t this time, out of 100,000 nut- 
meg-trees, M'hich had beeil planted by Sir Stamford, onc-fourtli 
were in full bearing. ^ 'Fhe clove-trees/ says Lady Raffles, ^ as 
an avenue to a residence, are, perhaps, unrivalled; their noble 
height, the beauty of their form, the luxuriance of their foliage, 
and, above all, the spicy fragrance with which they, perfume the 
air, produce, in driving through a long line of them,, a degree of 
exquisite pleasure only to be enjoyed in the clear, light atmos¬ 
phere of these latitudes,’ In another place she observes, that, at 
this time, * 

‘ The appeara^e of the ijettlement was greatly changed. On Sir 
Stamford's first Wrivil in 1818, he found that every tree and shrub 
had been cut down (from fear of the natives) around the residence of 
the chief authority, which had in consequence a most desolate ap¬ 
pearance : he immediately formed a garden, and surrounded the 
government-house with plantations. As a proof of the luxuriance of 
vegetation in these islands, it may be stated, that during his absence 
of eleven months, the casuarina-trees had ^rown to the height of 
thirty and forty feet; and he liad the pleasure, on his return, to see 
the house encircled by a shrubbery of nutmeg, clove, coco, and cassia 
trees, and of driving through an approach of alternate nutmeg and 
clove trees ; the place seemed to have been converted almost by magic 
from a wilderness into a garden. The nutmeg-tree is exceedingly 
beautiful; it bears in profusion, spreads its branches in a wide circle, 
and the fruit is perhaps the most beautiful in the world; the outside 
covering, or shell, is of a rich cream colour, and resembles a peach ; 
this hursts, and shows the dark nut, encircled and chequered viffth 
mace of the brightest crimson ; and, when contrasted with the deep 
emerald green leaf, is delightfully grateful to the eye.’—pp. 404. 

The same system of excluding respectable natives from the 
society of Europeans had been pursued in this settlement, as is 
but too much the case in most other parts of India. Sir ^itam- 
ford at once broke down this barrier, and opened *his house to 
the chiefs and higher class of natives «on all occasions; and this 
practice he continued during the whole period of his residence in 
Sumatra. His iiouse was rarely without some of them,—in short, 
he had constant opportunity of studying their feelings, senti¬ 
ments, and manners ; and such was the confidence they placed in 
him, that in his measures for the good of the community, they 
were at all times ready t^^ve their cordial co-operation. Both 
chiefs 9nd people were soot brought to consider him their best 
friend and adviser, yielded to his opinion upon all occasions, and 
harmony and goodwill prevailed throughout tlie settlement. 
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Having procured from Bengal a young man, brought up in the 
principles and practice of our national schools, with a fount of 
types m the Konian and native characters, he appointed a com¬ 
mittee, and established a plan of schools for educating the whole 
of the native population. In a letter to Mr, Wilberforce, detail¬ 
ing the progress made in the^e and otlier institutions, he thus 
expresses himself: 

‘ I must now carry you to a more extensive field, an<i endeavour to 
obtain all the? aid of your powerful patronage and support for an in¬ 
stitution, which is to operate on a more enlarged and still more im¬ 
portant scale, and which is intended to complete the design I had in 
view; it is the key-stone to the arch, and when once this is con¬ 
structed and well cemented, holier and better men^nay raise upon it 
such a superstructure as their duty to God m&y require. All that 1 
attempt is, to pave the way for better things; and, although I am far 
from lukewarm towards higher ends, 1 am content to confine all my 
views to the enlargement of the human mind, and the general spread 
of moral principles. In the present state of these countries, these are 
the first to be attended to—to prepare the mind for religious truth and 
Christian discipline. It is true the people of these islands are distin¬ 
guished by the absence of that spirit of intolerance and bigotry which 
prevails on the continent of India, and that they place the fullest 
confidence in the benevolence and liberality of our government and 
institutions ; but vve as yet only see them as the sea in a calm. I write 
these remarks to you, my dear Sir, without reserve, knowing that in 
your kindness and liberality they will meet with every indulgence. I 
am far from opposing missionaries, and the more that come out the 
better; but let them be enlightened men, and placed in connexion 
wKh the schools, and under due control. 

‘ I must, however, return to my institution, which is intended to 
be a native college, for the education of the higher orders of the 
natives, and to afford the means of instruction to ourselves in the 
native languages, and of prosecuting our researches into the history, 
litera^re, and resources of the further East. When I tell you, that 
the enect of Uiis institution is intended to he felt among a ])Opulation 
of not less than thirty millions, and that its influence may eventually, 
and perhaps at no very disiunt date, extend over ten times that num¬ 
ber, it is not necessary to say more on the extent and importance of 
the field ; of its nature and interest, I need only refer you to the map 
of the world, and request you to consider all those countries lying to 
the east and south of the Ganges, as included wdthin our range/— 
pp. 408, 409. 

Sir Stamford was here as indefati^^l^e, as he had been in Java, 
in his exei lions for making a complete lollectioli of speeijn^ns of 
natural history, particulaily in the animal and vegetable creation, 
and in this he was most cheer!ully assisted by thfe natives. He 
had, besides, the able assistance of Doctors Wallich, Horsheld, 
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and Jack) and of two French naturalists, one a nephew of 
Cuvier, whom he engaged to collect specimens exclusively lor 
the East India Company's museum. He thus writes to the Duke 
of Somerset: ’ 

‘ Your Grace would, I think, be amused, were you to overlook our 
present occupations. Were it not for the Dutch, I should have little 
in politics to interest me; and as it is, I should have much leisure if 
I did not devote my time to natural history, in which we are daily 
making very important discoveries—the lower part of .our house, at 
this moment, is more like the menagerie at Exeter Change, than the 
fesidence of a gentleman. Fish, flesh, and fowl, alike contribute to 
the collection ; and, ayove stairs, the rooms are variously ornamented 
with branchCvS and flowers, rendering them so many arbours. There 
are no less than^ve draftsihen constantly employed, and with all our 
diligence we can hardly keep pace with the new acquisitions which 
are daily made. I can assure your Grace, that while directing these 
various departments, we often think of the days that are to confe, 
when quietly in Park-lane, or in the county, I may attempt to dis¬ 
play to your domestic circle some of the riches and beauties with 
which nature has adorned these islands; but when will that day come ? 
A year has nearly elapsed since we landed on Indian ground ; that 
year has not been spent in idleness; but yet I must look through three 
or four more still longer years before I think of home—would that 
they were past too !'—pp. 378, 379. 

In another letter he observes, ' I have thrown politics far 
away; and since I must have nothing more to do with men, have 
taken to the wilder, but less .sophisticated, animals of our woods. 
Our house is on one side a perfect menagerie; on another, a perfect 
flora ; here a pile of stones, there a collection of sea-weeds, 
shells, &c/ To the Duchess of Somerset he says : 

‘ Your Grace will, I doubt not, be happy to hear that our pros¬ 
pects, even at Beiicoolen, are improving; the place no longer has 
that gloomy and desolate appearance of which I first complained. 
Population and industry are increasing ; the inland merchants begin 
to bring down the gold and cassia from the interior, and a stranger 
would hardly know the place again, so irfi^ch is it changed from what 
it was two years ago. We have a good many comforts about us, and 
shall really regret any political necessity which obliges us to remove 
from what has now become our second home. We have a delightful 
garden, and so many living pets, children, tame and wild ; monkeys, 
dogs, birds, &c., that we have a perfect regne animale within our own 
walls, to say nothing of tViHurrounding forests now under coiitri- 
bution. I have one of the frost beautiful little ^men of the woods 
that call be conceived ; he is not much above two feet h^h, wears ft 
beautiful surtoul of fine white woollen, and in his disposition ftnd 
habits, the kindest and most correct creature imaginable; his face is 
jet black, and his features most expressive ; he has not the slightest 
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nidiments of a tail, always walks erect, and would I am sure become 
a favourite in Park-lane.’—p. 447. 

Another letter, written about the same time, shows the happy 
state of mind enjoyed by this good rfiaii, in contemplating the 
progressive improvement, moral and physical, of all around him 

* Nothing very particular has occurred since my last, except the 
birth of another boy. My dear little Charlotte is, of all creatures, 
the most angeUc I ever beheld. She has those inborn graces which, 
as she expands, must attract the admiration of every one—but she 
has a soft heart, and is so full of mildness and gentleness, that I fear 
she will have many trials to go through in this unfeeling world. Her 
brother Leopold, however, will take her part, fgr he has the spirit of 
a lion, and is absolutely beautiful; but I will not ti^e you with any 
more family details: it will be sufficient to add? that',we are all well, 
and as happy as absence from dear and relative friends will admit. 
My life is at present rather monotonous, not however unpleasantly so, 
for I have all the regular and substantial employment of domestic 
comfort in the bosom of a happy and thriving family; and in the 
daily pursuits of agriculture and magisterial duty I find abundance to 
interest and amuse—but I am no longer striding from one side of 
India to another, overleiiping mountains, or forming new countries— 
I am trying to do the best I can with a very old and nearly worn-out 
one, in which I hope, by infusing a new spirit, and encouraging 
habits of industry, and motives of enterprise, much may be done. 
I am busily engaged in taking a census of the population, and in¬ 
quiring into the proce^lies of husbandry, and the village institutions ; 
and I think you would be amused to see me amid my rude and un¬ 
tutored mountaineers, collecting the details, and entering into all the 
particulars, as if they were the peasants of my own estate. I am be¬ 
coming so attached to these pursuits, and find them so much more 
satisfactory than political discussiofi, that I believe 1 shall be sorry to 
change this mode of life. Allow me, therefore, to indulge my whirqt 
for a short time longer, and then I shall be able to carry home such 
a weight of experience, as may perhaps briag all your barren lands 
into cifltivation, *!€ I am not rich enough to have a farm of my own, 
I shall wish to becotKe a farmer on your lands, and then . . . 

—-pp. 450, 451. 


We cannot resist the beautiful picture which Lady Raffles has 
sketched of their mode of life at this happy period, when every 
want and every wish appear to have been gratified. 

, * Perhaps this was one of the most happy periods in Sir Stamford*s 
life; politically he had attained the objecj^hich he felt so necessary 
for the good of his country (the estab^hment of Singapore)^ He 
was beloved by airthose under his immediate control, who in 

showing him every mark of respect and attachment;' and many were 
to him by ties of gratitude for offices of kindness, for private 
of henevolence and assistance, which he* delighted to exercise to- 
'' ' • wards 
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wards them. The settlement, like many other small societies, was 
divided into almost as many parties as there were families, on his first 
arrival; but these differences were soon healed and quieted, and a 
general interchange of good offices had succeeded. The natives and 
chiefs appreciated the interest which he took in their improvement, 
and placed implicit reliance upon his opinion and counsel. 

‘ The consciousness of being beloved is a delightful, happy feeling, 
and Sir Stamford acknowledged with thankfulness at this time that 
every wish of his heart was gratified. Uninterrupted Jiealth had pre* 
vailed in his family, his children were his pride and delight, and they 
had already imbibed from him those tastes it was his pleasure to cul¬ 
tivate : this will not be wondered at, even at their early age, when it 
is added, that two yqpng tigers and a bear were for some time in the 
children’s apartments, under the charge of their attendant, without 
being confinedp cages; ahd it was rather a curious scene to see the 
children, the bear, the tigers, a blue mountain-bird, and a favourite 
cat, all playing together,—tlie parrot’s beak being the only object of 
awe to all the party. 

‘ Perhaps few people in a public station led so simple a life ; his 
mode of passing his time in the country has been already described. 
When he was in Bencoolen, he rose early, and delighted in driving 
into the villages, inspecting the plantations, and encouraging the 
industry of the people; at nine, a party assembled at breakfast, which 
separated immediately afterwards; and he wrote, read, studied natural 
history, chemistry, and geology, superintended the draftsmen, of whom 
he had constantly five or six employed in a verandah, and always had 
his children with him, as he went from one pursuit to another, visit¬ 
ing his beautiful and extensive aviary, as well as the extraordinary 
collection of animals which were always domesticating in the house. 
At four he dined, and seldom alone, as he considered the settlement 
but as a family of which he was the head; immediately after dinner, 
all the party drove out, and the ‘evening was spent in reading, and 
,music, and conversation. He never had any game of amusement in 
his house. After the party had dispersed, he was fond of walking 
out with the Editor, and enjoying the delicious coolness of the night 
land-wind, and a moon whose beauty those only*whp have been in 
tropical climates can judge of; so clear and penetrating are its rays, 
that many fear them as much as tht glare of the sun. Though 
scarcely a day pa.ssed without reptiles of all kinds being brought in, 
and the Cobra de Capello in numbers, the Editor never remembers 
these pleasures being interrupted by any alarm. 

‘ Amidst these numerous sources of enjoyment, however, Sir Stam¬ 
ford never forgot that the scene was too bright to continue unclouded, 
and often gently warned-?«»lw Editor not to expect to retain all the 
blessings God in his bounty lad heaped ujion theiq at this time, but to 
feel that such happiness,once enjoyed, ought to shed a^biight ray OA’fer 
the future, however dark and trj’ing it might become.’—pp. 451,458. 

Sir Stamford liavina made his arrangements for the conduct of 

his 
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his government, determined on making a journey into the interior, 
to examine the state of the country and the condition Of the people, 
and, at the same time, to add to his collection of subjects of na¬ 
tural hislory. Lady Uaffles accompai^ned him, being the first 
European lady that had ever been seen beyond the confines of 
Beucoolen. An interesting account is given of this journey : in 
the course of which was discovered the largest and most extra¬ 
ordinary flower, perhaps, that exists in the whole Greation—the 
Raffiesia Arnoldi, called by the natives the ^ devil’s betel-box,' 
and of which Sir Standord says,— 

‘ The most important discovery throughout our journey was a 
gigantir. flower, of which 1 can hardly attempt^to give anything like 
a just description. It is perhaps the largest and most magniiicent 
flower in the M’orld, and is so distinct frotn every otl{,?r, that J knovr 
not to what I can compare it; its dimensions will astonish you—it 
measured across from the extremity of the petals rather more than a 
yaVd ; the nectarium w'as nine inches wide, and as deep—estimated to 
contain a gallon and a half of water; and the weight of the whole 
flower fifteen pounds.’—p, 316. 

But the whole vegetable part of the creation is here on a mag¬ 
nificent scale. 

*■ There is nothing more striking in the Malayan forests than the 
grandeur of the vegetation: the magnitude of the flowers, creepers, 
and trees, contrasts strikingly with the stunted, and, I had almost 
said, pigmy vegetation of England. Compared with our forest-trees, 
your largest oak is a mere dwarf. Hero we have creepers and vines 
entwining larger trees, and hanging suspended for more than a hun¬ 
dred feet, in girth not less than a man’s body, and many much thicker; 
the*trees seldom under a hundred, and generally approaching a hun¬ 
dred and sixty to two hundred, feet jn height. One tree that we mea¬ 
sured w^as, in circumference, nine yards! and this is nothing to one I 
measured in Java/—p. 317. 

An occurrence is related, which, while |t shows the simplicity 
of the natives, was rather of a vexatious mature, though quite par¬ 
donable, and even i^musing. At a place where felspar, granite, 
quartz, and other minera]$ of primitive formation, were found, 
mixed with a variety of volcanic productions,— 

‘ Dr. Horsfield got specimens of these, which he gave in charge to 
some coolies who attended him: after the day’s journey, he wish^ to 
examine this collection ; the men produced their baskets full of stones; 
but on the Doctor’s exclaiming they were not what he had given them, 
and expressing some anger on the occasijm, they simply observed, they 
thought he only wanted stones, and mey preferred carryiiw their 
baskets empty, so they threw away what he gave thernj and fiU^ them 
up at the end of the day’s journey, and they were sure they gave him 
DFIOM than he collected/—p, S37. 


Sir 
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Sir Stamford had been told that the people of the Passunia 
country were ^ savage, ungovernable race ; he found them every 
thing the reverse;—an agricultural people, reasonable and indus¬ 
trious, more sinned against^tlian sinning, 'J"he villages were large, 
many of them having more than live hundred inhabitants. At one 
of these villages he says,— 

‘ The utmost good-humour and alfec.tkm seemed to exist among the 
people; they^weie as one family—the men walking about holding 
each other by the hand, and playing tricks with each ®ther like chil¬ 
dren. They were as fine a race as I ever beheld; in general about 
six feet high, and proportioiiably stout, clear and clean skins, and an 
open, ingenuous countenance. They seemed to have abundance of 
everything ; rice, tlic *staple food of the country, ))eing five times as 
cheap as at Jhyicoolen, and every other article of produce in pro¬ 
portion. The Tonicn* and children were decorated with a profusion 
of sih-er ornaments, and particularly MUth strings of dollars, and other 
coins, hanging two or three deep round the neck. It was not un¬ 
common to see a child with a hundred dollars round her neck. Every 
one seemed anxious for medicine, and they cheerfully agreed to be 
vaccinated. The small-pox liad latterly committed great ravages, and 
the population of whole villages haij^fled into the woods to avoid the 
contagion.’—p. 319.' * 

He also made another and a longer journey to the capital of 
Menangkabu, from whence all the Malayan governments acknow¬ 
ledge ihemselves to have deiived fheir power. The account he 
gives of this journey, —of the extensive population and the high 
state of cultivation in this distant and retired portion of Sumatra^ 
—the innumerable towns and villages that succeed each other, and 
shaded by the cocoji-nut and other fruit-trees,—the remains^ of 
buildings and ijiscriptiSiis, that proved a remote antiquity,—the 
beautiful and majestic scenery,* which, Sir Stamford says, more 
than equalled anything he ever savv in Java, while the population 
is equally dense, and the cultivation equally rich,—will be read with 
great interest He estimates the population wit^n a range^of fifty 
miles round Pagerayong, at not less than a rmlliony*spread over a 
fine undulating surface, with a lake in,the centre, surrounded with 
towns and villages, and shut in by vfleanic mountains, one of 
which is stated to be fifteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. Our limits wall not permit us to give any details of this 
highly interesting tour,—we must content ourselves with extracting 
the following passage, contained in a letter to Sir Robert Inglis:— 

* We here found the of a great empire, hardly known to us 

but by name, and the evident source whence all ^}ie Malayan colonies 
now fi«fattered tlong the coasts of the archipelago first sprung, a po- 
jmlatioa of between one and two millions, a cuUiyation highly ad¬ 
vanced, and manners, customs, and productions in a great degree new 
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and undescribed. I can hardly describe to you the delight with whicli 
1 first entered the rich and populous country of Menangkabu, and 
discovered, after four days’journey through the mountains and forests, 
this great source of interest and wealth. To me it was quite classical 
ground, and had I found notliing more than the ruins of an ancient 
city, I should have felt repaid for the journey; but when, in addition 
to this, I found so extensive a population, so fertile a country, and so 
admirable a post whence to commence and effect the civilization of 
Sumatra, the sensation was of a nature that does not admit of descrip¬ 
tion. Instead of jealousy and distrust on the part of the natives, they 
received us with the utmost hospitality; and though their manners 
were rude, and sometimes annoying, it was impossible to misunder¬ 
stand their intentions, which were most friendlv- They had hut one 
request, namely, that I would not allow the Dufch to come to Padang 
—“ for in the twenty-three years tliat th6 plact hadYcen in our pos¬ 
session, great changes had taken place, new inte|^k;ts had arisen, 
children then unborn had become men, and those who had been 
friends to the Dutch were now no more.** I pacified them by receiv¬ 
ing an address, which they wrote in public to the King of England, 
soliciting his attention to their interests ; and as I found, on subse¬ 
quent inquiry, that tlie.^DutcJi influence had never extended ftiland 
beyond the mountains, hut had l^en expre'^'sly lijpited to the western 
side of them, 1 did not hesitate to enter into a conditional treaty of 
friendshqj and alliance with the Sultan of Menangkabu, as the lord- 
paramount of all the Malay countries, subject, of course, to the ap¬ 
proval of Lord Hastings.’—p.^^8. - 

Among the variety of peojile who inhabit the different portions 
of Sumatra must be mentioned one—the Battas—among whom 
the horrible custom of cannibalism unquestionably prevails. 

‘••Now do not he surprised,’ says Sir Stamford to the Duchess of 
Somerset, ‘at what f sSrall tell yoq. regar,|lng themi for-IJtell the 
truth, and nothing hut the truth. ‘ To prepare you a little, I must 
premise that the Battas are an extensive and populous nation of 
Sumatra, occupying the whole of that part of the island'^ying be^ 
tween Acheen and Menangkabu, reaching to both the 
coast IS hut t^iafy inhabited, but in the intewor tlie jp^ople are said 
to he ‘‘ as thick as thh le<aves of the forest;” perhaps the whole nation 
may amount to between one or two millions of souls. They have 
a regular government, deliberative assemblies, and are great orators: 
nearly the ivhole of them write, and they possess a language and 
written character peculiar to themselves. In their language and 
terms, as well as in some of their laws and usages, the influence of 
Hinduism may be traced, but they have also a religion "peculiar 
to themselves; they acknowledge th^i^ne and only great God, 
under the title Di^ata Asst Assi^ and\hey have a Trinity of great 
Gods, supposed to have been created by him. They ate warlike, 
extremely fair and honourable in all their dealings, mdst deliberate in 
all their proceedings ; their country is highly cultivated, and crimes 
are few.' ‘The 
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* The evidence adduced by Mr. Marsden^ must have removed all 
doubt fro^ every unprejudiced mind, that, notwithstanding all this in 
their favour, the Battas are strictly cannibals; but he has not gone 
half far enough. He seems, to consider, that it is only in cases of 
prisoners taken in war, or in extreme cases of adultery, that the prac¬ 
tice of man-eating is resorted to, and then, that it is only in a fit of 
revenge. He tells us tliat, not satisfied with cutting oiF pieces and 
eating them raw, instances have been known, where some of the 
jx'ople present have run tjp to the victim, and actually iorn the flesh 
from the bones M'ith their teeth. He also tells us, that one of our 
residents found the remains of an English soldier, who had been only 
half-eaten, and afterwards discovered his finger sticking on a fork, 
laid by, but first take^ warm from the fire : but I had rather refer 
your Grace to tl^ book ; and if you have not got it, pray send for it, 
and read all tha/is said about the Battas. 

‘ In a small pamphlet, lately addressed to the Court of Directors, 
respec’ting the coast, an instance still more horrible than any thing 
related by Mr. Marsden is introduced; and as this pamphlet wAs 
written by a high authority, and the fact is not disputed, there can 
he no question as to its correctness ; it is nearly as follows :—A few 
years ago a man had been found guilty of a very common crime, 
and was sentenced to be eaten according to the law of the land ; this 
look place close to Tappanooly ; the resident was invited to attend, 
he declined, but his assistant and a native officer were present. As 
soon as they reached the spot, they found a large assemblage of people, 
and the criminal tied to a tree, with his hands extended. The minister 
of justice, who was himself a chief of some rank, tlien came forward 
Avith a large knife in his hand, M^hich he brandished as he approached 
the victim. He was followed by a man carrying a dish, in which Avas 
a preparation or condiment, composed of limes, chillies, and salt, 
called by the natives SambvL He then called aloud for the injured 
husband, and demanded what pail: he chose; he replied the right 
cur, which was immediately cutoff with one stroke, and delivered to 
the party, Avho, turning round to the man behind, deliberately dipped 
it into the sambul, and devoured it; the rest of the party then fell 
upon the body, each taking and eating the part m(fst to his liking. 
After they had cut off a considerable part of^the nesh, one man 
stabbed him to the heart; but this was f^her out of compliment to 
the foreign visiters, as it is by no means the custom to give the coup 
de grace. 

* It Avas with a knowledge of all these facts regarding the Battas, 
that I paid a visit to Tappanooly, Avith a determination to satisfy my 
mind most fully in every thing concerning cannibalism. 1 had pre¬ 
viously set on foot extensive mquiries, and so managed matters as to 
concentrate the information, fnd to bring the poi^t within a narrow 
compass. Yoij^haU now hear the result; but, before I proceed, I 
must beg of you to have a little more patience than yqa had with Mr. 

Vid* Sumatra, 


Mariner. 
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Mariner, I recollect, that when you came to the story of eating the 
aunt, you threw the book down. Now, I can assure your Grace, that 
I have ten times more to report, and you must believe me. 

‘ I have said the Battas are not a bad people, and I still think so, 
notwithstanding they eat one another, and relish the flesh of a man 
better than that of an ox or a pig. You must merely consider that I 
am giving you an account of a novel state of society. The Battas are 
not savages, for they write and read, and think full as much, and 
more, than thvse who are brought up at our Lanca^triaft and national 
schools. They have also codes of laws of great antiquity; and it is 
from a regard for these laws, and a veneration for the institutions of 
their ancestors, that they eat each other. The law declares, that for 
certain crimes, four in number, the criminals ^shal] be eaten alivk. 
The same law declares also, that in great wars, that is to say, one dis¬ 
trict with another, it shall be lawful toeat*the presonem, whether taken 
alive, dead, or in their graves. In the four great ca^s of crimes, the 
criminal is also duly tried and condemned by a competent tribunal* 
When the evidence is heard, sentence is pronounced, when the chiefs 
drink a dram each, which last ceremony is equivalent to signing and 
sealing with us. Two or three days then elapse to give time for assem¬ 
bling the people; and in cases of adultery it is not allowed to carry the 
sentenceinto effect, unless the relations of tlie wife appear and partake 
of the feast. The prisoner is then brought forward on tlie dayappoiated, 
and fixed to a stake with his hands extended. The husband, or party 
injured, comes up and takes the first choice, generally the cars; the 
rest then, according to their rank, take the choice pieces, each helping 
himself according to his liking. After all have partaken, the chief 
person goes up and cuts otf the head, which he carries home as a 
trophy. The head is hung up in front of the house, and the brains 
ara carefully preserved in a bottle for purposes of witchcraft, &c. In 
devouring the flesh, it is sometimes eaten raw, and sometimes grilled, 
but it must be eaten upon the spot.* Limes, salt, and pepper, are al¬ 
ways in readiness, and they sometimes eat rice with the flesh, but 
never drink toddy or spirits. Many carry bamboos with them, and, 
filling them Muth blood, drink it off. The assembly consists of men 
alone,'as the fleSh of man is prohibited to the females: it is said, 
however, that they a bit by stealth now and then. 

* I am assured, and reallj/Ao believe, that many of the people pre¬ 
fer human flesh to any other; but, notwithstanding this pmehantf 
they never indulge the appetite except on lawful occasions. The pglms 
of the hands, and the soles of the feet, are the delicacies of epicures ! 
On expressing my surprise at the continuance of such extraordi¬ 
nary practtices, I was informed that formerly it was usual for the 
people to eat their parents when too oLi^or work. The old people 
selected the horizqrital oranch of a tre^rand quietly suspende;^ them¬ 
selves by their han^, while their children and neighbours, wmibg a 
circle, danced round them, crying out, “ When the Iruit is ripe, then 
it will lull.’* This practice took place duzjng tho season of limes, 

^ when 
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when salt and pepper were plenty ; and as soon as the victims became 
fatigued, and could hold on no longer, they fell down, when all hands 
cut them up, and made a hearty meal of them. This practice, how¬ 
ever, of^ating the old peopl^lias been abandoned, and thus a step in 
civilization has been attained, and, therefore, there are hopes of future 
improvement. This state of society you will admit to be very pecu¬ 
liar. Tt is calculated, that certainly not less than from sixty to one 
llundred Battas are thus eaten in a year, in times of peace. 

‘ { was going on to tell vour Grace much about the • treatment of 
the females and children, but I find that I have already filled several 
sheets, and that I am called away from the cabin; I will, therefore, 
conclude, with entreating you not to think the worse of me for this 
horrible relation. Yoivktiow that I am far from wishing to paint any 
of the Malay racu in the worst colours, hut yet I must tell the truth. 
Notwithstandin^/the {itaotices I have related, it is my determination 
to take Lady Rafces into the interior, and to spend a month or two 
in the midst of these Battas. Should any accident occur to us, or 
should we never be heard of more, you may conclude we have been 
eaten. 

‘ 1 am forming a collection of sculls; some from bodies that have 
been eaten. Will your Grace allow them room among your curi¬ 
osities V —p. 425 — 42S. • 

It must be observed, that Sir Stamford did not himself witness 
the ceremony of eating a living human being—ocular proof by an 
Kuropean appears to be still wanting ; but from tlie most iulelli- 
gent of the Balta chiefs, assembled in presence of Mr. Prince and 
L)r. Jack, he obtained information, of the truth of which none of 
tlieiu had the least doubt—nor have we. We must, however, 
confess we are somewhat sceptical about the choice of the tit¬ 
bits—the ears, the palms of the hands and feet, &c. The 
hanging up the old people on* branches of trees to lei them 
grow tender is merely traditional; but of the main fact there 
Cannot exist a doubt; and we only regret that ill health and family 
affliction prevented Sir Stamford, as he had Jntended, from 
throwing himself into the very heart of the country,* Mr. Ward, 
however, and Mr. Burton, two missi(yiaries,*made an excursion 
into the country, from the former of whftm we have the following 
extract of a letter, 

* Pour days after my arrival at Tappanooly, I commenced an ex¬ 
cursion into the Batta country with Mr. Burton. The district of 
Silindang so highly gratified us, that we were tempted to remain a few 
days. Twee tiwusand people, who had never beheld a white face, 
received us in a manner, perhjps similar to what we read of, respect¬ 
ing the first appearance 01 th^Spaniards in Ameridk. We were kept 
for four flours, on an elevation of twelve feet, exhibiting our persons ; 
and not an hour {Rinsed for several days, during whi^ we were not 
surrounded with drowds various parts of the country. Some 

• venerated 
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venerated us as gods; all paid us much respect; and in pmnt of treat¬ 
ment, we had nothing to complain of. To an assembly of the chiefs 
the objects of our mission w^re explained ; several tracts were read, 
and the future introduction of books wafl proposed, to all ef which 
they listened with interest and pleasure, and frankly invited Mr. 
Burhm to take up his akjde with them; and we may view the result 
as a pleasing prospect for his future labours. Our notions relative to 
the Batta character and habits have been much corrected. We found 
them quiet and harmless, and much more under the influence of civil 
order than ha*d been supposed, although their government appeared 
of a singular nature. The practice of cannibalism was general and 
frequent/—])p. 436, 437. 

The island of Sumatra, large as it is, w\is far too confined a 
sphere for the eager mind of Sir Stamford Raffles,^specially when¬ 
ever an object presented itself where the interest][, of his country 
or of humanity w'ere concerned. The island of Nias, (^posite the 
settlement of Tappauooly, was considered to be an object of this 
description. He had learned what dreadful ravages this little 
island w'as exposed to from the operation of an active slave trade. 
A commission of inquiry w^as sent to collect information. From 
this mission, he leariYt that the population was not less than 
230,000 souls ; that they could export 12,(XX) bags of rice annu¬ 
ally ; and that the number of slaves sent from the island in each 
year exceeded loOO. The following is a brief description of this 
interesting island. 

‘ The island is in sight of Sumatra, and seen by most ships passing. 
I find, on a surface of about 1500 square miles, a population of about 
153 to the square mile ; the country most highly cultivated, the soil 
rich, and the people the finest, without exception, that I have yet met 
with in the East, They are fair, pnd a strong, athletic, active race; 
industrious, ingenious, and intelligent, and forming a striking con¬ 
trast to their neiglibours on the opposite coast of Sumatra. What has 
most astonished me, is the high degree (comparatively) of civilization 
to \\hich they have attained, without communication from without. 
We have no<trace~no idea, whence or how the island became 
peopled. The people thema^lves say, a man and w’oman were first 
sent from heaven, from whdhi they are all descended. Their language, 
their habits, their character, and institutions, are strikingly different 
from all others with which Ave are acquainted. Hinduism never found 
. its way to their shores ; and only a few Mahomedans, traders, are here 
and there to be found on the coast, but the religion itself has, made no 
way. They dwell in excellent and commqdious bouses, theijateriors of 
which are laid out witir|icatness, not efevoid of elegance; streete are 
regularly formed ixid paved, with avendtes of trees, and stQi^ftairs to 
the pinnacles of the different hills, pn which their villages are mostly 
situated, embosomed in the richest foliage imaginable. The slopes of 
the hills and the valleys are covered with one contihued sheet of the 

i richest 
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richest cultivation, and there is not a forest tree standing on the 
island: all have disappeared before the force of industry. To each 
village are attached stone baths, appropriated to the different sexe^, 
which remind us of Roman luxuries. They wear a profusion of gold 
and other ornaments, than which nothing can be conceived more 
original. We have discovered an excellent harbour, and made two 
military stations, merely on account of the flag; and hereafter I hope 
to have much ^tisfactory employment.’—p. 4S6. 

Eager to protect and encourage the people in fiabits of in¬ 
dustry, Sir Stamford took effective measures to put a stop to 
the slave trade, as the first step to the further civilization of the 
island. He had never doubted that this humane measure would 
be approved of by tbe*authorities at home ; but here he was dis¬ 
appointed—tlie^outtt of'Directors ^ had no hesitation in de¬ 
claring, that his^)roccedings in regard to Pulo Nias were deserving 
of their decided reprehension,’—‘ they were inclined to visit him 
with some severe mark of their displeasure, for the steps he ha"d 
taken/—and they even tlireatened to remove him from his govern¬ 
ment. Had, however, the result been otherwise, the benefit to 
the unhappy islanders would not long have continued. Since the 
transfer of Bencoolen to the Dutch, the Nias slave-trade has been 
carried on with more vigour than ever, and Batavia and Bourbon 
are the chief places at this day supplied with its victims. 

Sir Stamford Raffles had, very soon after his arrival on Su¬ 
matra, occasion to witness the avaricious and grasping policy of 
the Dutch. 

‘ When I look around, and feel that, by the last treaty witli Hol¬ 
land, we are left with only one spot upon which we can raise the 
British flag, as a mart for commerce between the Mauritius and 
China, and that spot Prince of Wales' island, to which port but a 
very small portion of the trade of the archipelago can be brought, 
when, in the instance of Palembang, I find the Dutch choose to rein¬ 
state the man on the throne who has been guilty of treacherously 
murdering, in cool blood, the Dutch factory at that station, ratlier 
than permit the sultan whom the English raised, in consequence of 
the atrocity of his predecessor, to continue on the throne; when 1 
likewise discover that they lay claim to alt the territory in the Lain- 
porig country, and oppose our forming any settlement in Samangka 
bay, for the purpose of affording succour or refreshment to our ships 
passing through the straits of Sunda; and that they even object to 
the 'Continuance of the post station between Java and Sumatra, by 
which communication can be kept up vyith the eastern islands 
and Biyro ]^; I feel it to be m 3 ^uty to submit tii!f the Governor-General 
a stateiliidttk of the injury wmch must necessarily arise to us from 
tacitly to such a course, not only as affecting our interests 

in Sumatra ana neighbourhood, but also throughout the whole 
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of the eastern archipelago and China. My knowledge of the previous 
principles which actual^ the Dutch in Java, and of the vast benefit 
to be derived to British enterprise in so extensive a field, leads me to 
hope that I shall meet with approbation for the line of conduct I pur¬ 
sue.’—p. 311. 

Tlie Governor-General, Lord Hastings, took the Same view of 
their proceedings, and saw the necessity of some speedy inter- 
ft'reiice. His lordship stated that 

‘ the proceedings of the Netherlands authorities, since the arrival of 
the* commissioners-general to receive charge of the Dutch colonies, 
had been actuated by a spirit of ambition, by views of boundless 
aggrandizement and rapacity, and by a desirt^to obtain the power of 
monopolizing the commerce of the eastern archipdago, and of ex¬ 
cluding the English from those advantages •whicf they had long 
enjoyed, and wliich they only wished to share in coximonwith other 
nations of the earth ; and that this spirit of aggrandizement, and their 
manifest endeavours to establish an absolute supremacy to our exclu¬ 
sion, made it necessary for us to adopt precautions, with the view to 
arrest the injury and degradation which could not fail to ensue, from 
a listless submission to the unbounded pretensions displayed on the 
part of the Netherlands authorities.’—p. 304. 

The fact was, that the Dutch had possessed themselves of the 
only passes tlirough which ships could sail into the great archi¬ 
pelago and the China seas—the straits of Sunda and Malacca; 
and such was the situation of Great Britain, that, after having, 
through a mistaken generosity, lavished everything upon this un¬ 
grateful people, she had not left herself an inch of ground to stand 
upon, in the whole track between the Cape of Good Hope and 
China, nor a single friendly port at which her ships could water, or 
obtaiji refreshments. Sir Stamford conceived that a personal com¬ 
munication with the Governor-General might be useful, and, with 
his usual decision and zeal, immediately set out, in a miserable and 
crazy bark, for Calcutta. Here it was arranged that, as the straits 
of Sunda wcr^i completelyin possession of the Dutch, Sir Stamford, 
as an authoiised agent of the Governor-General, should endeavour 
to find out some ceutraA station, for the benefit of commerce, 
within the archipelago, so as to secure a free and uninterrupted 
passage with China through the straits of Malacca. This was 
quite enough to siimulatc his enterprising spirit. Sir Stamford 
had, in fact, already fixed in his own mind the position that would 
answer every purpose. In his own words—* he neitj^ wanted 
pe(j|)le nor territory; all he asked ^s, permission- to anchor a 
Hne-of-batlle ship, and hoist the En^sh fiag, at the iBOUyjdi either 
of the straits of Malacca or of Sunda, and the of England 
ivould be secured, and the monopoly of Ae feroken.’ Sin- 

' “ *gapore, 
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gapore, at the mouth of the straits of Malacca, was the spot to 
accomplish this, and there he accordingly, in February, 1819, 
hoisted the British flag. In June of the same year, he says, * my 
new colony thrives most rapidly. We have not been established 
four months, and it has received an accession of population ex- 
ceediiig live thousand, principally Chinese, and their number is 
daily increasing. You may take my word for it, this is by far the 
most important station in the East; and, as far as naval supe¬ 
riority and commercial interests are concerned, of'inuch higher 
value than whole continents of territory/ In 1822, he says, ‘ My 
settlement of Singapore continues to prosper. The total tonnage 
in two years and a hulf has been upwards of l(Jl,0(X) tons, and 
the estimated ^iilue of imports and exports 2,000,000^. sterling/ 
‘ At Bencoolej, the*public expenses in one month are more than 
they are at Sitigapore in twelve. The capital turned at Ben- 
cuoleii never exceeds 400,000 dollars in a year, and nearly the 
whole of this is in Company's bills on Bengal, the only returns 
that can he made. At Singapore, tlio capital turned in a year 
exceeds eiglit millions, without any government bills or civil esta¬ 
blishment whatever,' To his relation, the Rev. Dr. Ralflcs, he 
thus writes:— 


‘ The progress of my new settlement is, in every way, most satis¬ 
factory, and it would gladden your heart to witness the activity and 
cheerfulness wliicli prevail throughout: every day brings us new 
settlers, and Singa[)ore has already become a great emporium. Houses 
and warehouses are sj)ringing up in every direction, and the inland 
forests are fast giving way before the industrious cultivator. I am 
now engaged in marking out the towns and roads, and in establisMng 
law's and regulations for the protection of person and property. We 
have no less than nine mercantile houses (European), and there is 
al)uridant employment for capital as fast as it accumulates.'—pp. 532, 
533. 

For this flourishing settlement Sir Stamford framed a c^sde of 
law§^ and regulations, grbunded on the simplest' principles of 
equity and justice. He sets out with flys declaration—^ That the 
j>(>rt of Singapore is a free port, and the trade thereat open to 
ships and vessels of every nation, free of duty, equal and alike lo 
all/ Here, also, as at Bencoolen, he immediately piohihitcd all 
ganjl;»rmg and cock-fighting ; and persons found to have conducted 
a guming-table or cock-pit were liable to the confiscation of their 
pro|jeit)^; ijud banishment from the settlement. He provided, that 
no gauj^ng debts could hi recognised by iho magistrates; but 
wiuuers be compelled to restore the ampunt to tlie losers: 

and the euactinent does him immortal honour. 

‘As the condition slavery, under any denomination whatever, 

^ cannot 
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cannot be recognised within the jurisdiction of the British authority, 
all persons who may have been so imported, transferred, or sold as 
slaves or slave-debtors, since the 29th day of February, 1819, are 
entitled to claim their freedom, on application to the registrar, as 
hereafter provided ; and it is hereby declared, that no individual can 
hereafter be imported for sale, transferred, or sold as a slave or slave- 
debtor, or having his or her fixed residence under the protection of the 
British authorities at Singapore, can hereafter be considered or treated 
us a slave, under any denomination, condition, colour, or pretence 
whatever/—pp. 543, 541. 

The Bengal government highly approved of Sir Stamford’s 
regulations in the government of Singapore, and more particularly 
of his suppression of gaming and cock-fighting, Mr, Crawfurd, 
however, whom he had placed in charge of tips sefrement, anxious 
to raise a revenue at any cost, broke in upon the,^ regulations, in 
so far as to license indulgences in bptli these pernicious vices, 
w4nch were in consequence fanned out to the highest bidder. But 
the grand jury, highly to their honour, presented them as nui¬ 
sances, stated them to be so at common law, and indictable as 
such ; in consequence of which, this demoralizing system, fostered 
by one of the noisiest of our Indian reformers, has been given up, 
and Sir Stamford’s original regulations strictly enforced. 

The interest which Sir Stamford Raffles took in promoting the 
welfare and the moral and intellectual improvement of this ^ child 
of his own,’ as he calls it, will appear from the following letter 
to his accomplished friend, Dr. Walhch :— 

‘ I have just established an institution wliicli will, I am sure, give 
you satisfaction. The particulars I shall hereafter communicate, not 
having time at present. The object is, the cultivation of Chinese and 
Malayan literature, with the improv^ement of the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people. The Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca is 
to be removed here, and united with a Malay college, and both foim 
parts of the institution, which lias a scientific depattment, and places 
for professors in natural philosophy, &c. &c. We have about twenty 
thousand dollars in.funds, and have voted fifteen thousand for the 
buildings; the site is fixed upon near the leach, and the plan and 
apjiearance will be very respectable. 

‘ I trust in God this institution may be the means of civilizing and 
bettering the condition of millions: it has not been hastily entered into, 
nor have its possible advantages been overrated* Our field is India 
beyond the Ganges, including the Malayan archipelago, Australasia, 
China, Japan, and the islands in the Pacific ocean—by most 

populous half of the world! Do not, »\y dear friend, think fihat I am 
led to it by a vairJ ambition of raisbj^^ name—it is w ^l of duty 
and gratitude only. In these oountiie^ has my /^^^ndexice 
^een gained; in these countries have I Passedif 
perhaps, the whole period of my to them 
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by many a bitter, many a pleasant tie. It is here that I think I may 
have done some little good; and, instead of frittering away the stock 
of zeal and means that may yet be left me in objects for which I may 
not be fitted, I am anxious to do all the good I can Acre, where expe¬ 
rience has proved to me tha? my labours will not be thrown away. III 
health forces me to leave Singapore, before even the material arrange¬ 
ments are made for its prosperity ; but in providing for its moral im¬ 
provement, I look to its more certain and permanent advance. Would 
tliat I could ififuse into the institution a |>ortion of that.spirit and soul 
by which I would have it animated, as easily as I endow it wth lands, 
&c. It will long be in its infancy, and to arrive at maturity will re¬ 
quire all the aid of friends and constant support. It is my last public 
act, and, rise or fall, will always be a satisfactory reflection, that I 
have done my best towards it. I pray you befriend it/—pp. 539,54«0. 

Having tiiujf establishes this ^ child of his own’ on the firm 
basis of freedom and equal rights, he now took his final departure, 
amidst the deep regrets of the whole settlement. Thus was esta¬ 
blished this most important commercial station, which, in spile of 
its being shackled in the same government with Penang on one 
side, and Malacca on the other, not only continues to maintain its 
ground, but to advance in population, commerce, intelligence, 
and prosperity. Should the merchants ofliristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, unfortunately for themselves and the country, succeed in 
tlieir object of throwing open the sole port of China to which 
foreign ships are admitted, and rush thither in such shoals as to 
induce the jealous government of Pekin to close it, it may aflFord 
us some consolation that we should still get a certain supply of tea 
through the medium of Chinese junks, at Singapore. 

It is not to be supposed that such incessant activity^ of 
body and mind, in a latitude within a few degrees of the equa¬ 
tor, could Jong be continued Vith unimpaired health. Three 
years had scarcely expired, when Sir Stamford began, at inter¬ 
vals, to experience serious attacks of fever. Lady Raffles, too, 
suffered much from illness; and these continuing for two years 
more, a much longer residence in such an enervating climate 
could not be advisable, and his thougjus naturally began to turn 
towards home. Blessed with three lovBly children, a in^t affec¬ 
tionate wife, and a moderate competency, he ventured to lo<>k 
forward to years of that domestic happiness in his native country, 
the blessings of which, with every drawback of climate, fatigue, 
and responsibility, he had so fully experienced here. But how 
uncertain are all human affairs,—how soon are sometimes clouded 
the brightest prospects,—h^ vain the most sanguine hopes,—and 
how often the yioments of supreme felicity are changed into those 
of the deepest affliction! So fared it with this interesting family. 
* Upwards of tbree year^^* says Lady Raffles, * had passed in un- 
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interrupted health and liappiness; but a sad reverse took place at 
this period : the blessings most priced were withdrawn ; the child 
most dear to the father’s heart, whose brightness and beauty were 
bis pride and happiness, expired in all the bloom of infancy, after 
a few hours’ illness ; and from this time until his return to lingland, 
sickness and death prevailed throughout the settlement, and in liis 
ovn family/ Sir Stamford thus writes to a friend ;— 

‘ My heart hq.s been nigh broken, and my spirit is gone: I have lost 
almost all that 1 prided myself \3i)on in this world ; and the aflRiction 
rame upon us at a moment wlien we least expected such a calamity. 
Had this dear hoy been such as we usually meet with in this worldi 
time would ere this have reconciled us to the l^ss—hut such a child ! 
Had you but seen him and known him you must have doated,—his 
beauty and intelligence were so far above' those^ of o'Sier children of 
the same age, that lie slione among them as a sim, cnli/ening and en¬ 
lightening every thing around him. I had vainly formed such notions 
cf*future happiness when he should have become a man, and be all his 
father wished him, that I find nothing left but what is “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.’’ My remaining children are, I thank God, rather supe¬ 
rior to the ordinary run ; and Charlotte is every thing we could wish 
her. How is it that I feel less interest in them than in the one that 
is gone ?—perhaps it is in our nature/—pp. 502, 503. 

Within a few months this loss was followed by the death of two 
other children. 

‘ You will, I am sure, grieve to leaim what has befallen us. My 
last letter announced to your Grace the loss of my dear Leopold. I 
have noAv to add, that during the last month, and within a few days 
of each other, w^e liave been successively deprived of my only remain¬ 
ing **boy, and of Cliarlotte, your god-daughter. We have now only 
one left, an infant, the little Ella ; fxni that we may not run the risk 
of a tropical climate, we send her home by the present opportunity, 
under the cliarge of our good old nurse. Such severe trials in a 
climate by no means congenial to an European constitution, and 
broken,down as \\0 were by former afflictions, have had their effect 
in producing severe ^illnesses. I have had two of the most severe 
attacks I ever suffered ; the last a fever, which fell on the brain, 
and I was almost mad. I aiVi still an invalid, and confined to my room. 
How different are these communications to those I was so happy 
as to make during our first three years’ residence ' We were then, 
perhaps, too happy, and prided ourselves too highly on future pros- 
pHcts. It has pleased God to blight our hopes ; and we must now 
lower our expectations more to the standard of the ordinary lot of 
human nature. God^s will be done!’—50S. 

' In a day or two/ he adds, ^ we shall be left * single 

child ! What a change ! We who had recently such a round and 
luippy circle ! All our fears were once^at we g^iould have too 

many; 


L 
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many ;—all our cares are now to preserve one~our only one, ] 
cannot say any more : my heart is sick, and nigh broken/ 

An interesting anecdote is mentioned by Lady Raffles, on the 
occasion of the death of iheir first child. 

‘ Whilst the editor was almost overwhelmed with grief for the loss 
of this favourite child, unable to bear the sight of her other children— 
unable to bear even the light of day,—humbled upon her couch, with 
a feeling of misery,—she was addressed by a poor, ignorant, unin¬ 
structed native woman, of the lowest class, (who had been employed 
about the nursery,) in terms of reproach not to })e forgotten. “ I am 
come because you have been here many days shut up in a dark room, 
and no one dares to come near you. Are you not ashamed to grieve 
in this manner, wheif you ought to be thanking God for having given 
you the most ly^autiful child that ever was seen ? Were you not the 
envy of every feody ? Did anyone ever sec him, or speak of him, 
without adminng lum; and instead of letting this child continue in 
this world, till he should be worn out with trouble and sorrow, [las 
not God taken him to heaven in all his beauty ? What would you 
have more ? Fur shame ; leave off weeping, and let me open a 
window/^’—p. 500. 

Broken down by sickness and affliction, all their friends, day 
after day, dying around them, Sir Stamford resolved at once to 
embark for England, and took his passage in the Fume. The 
fate of this ship will be seen from the following letter, dated 
Bencoolen, 4th February, 1824:— 

‘ We embarked on the 2d inst,, and sailed at daylight for England, 
with a fair wind, and every prospect of a quick and comfortable pas¬ 
sage. The ship was every thing we could wish; and having closed my 
charge here much to my satisfaction, it Avas one of the happiesUdays 
of my life. We were, perhaps, too happy ; for in the evening came a 
sad reverse. Sophia had just gfine to bed, and I had thrown off half 
my clothes, when a cry of fire, fire ! roused us from our calm content, 
and in five minutes the whole ship was in flames ! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, and found that the fire had its 
origin immediately under our cabin, Down Avith\hg boats. * Where 
k Sophia ?—Here. The children ?—Here. A tope to the side. Lower 
Lady Raffles. Give her to me, says*<»ne ; Fll take her, says the 
Captain, Throw the gunpowder overboard. It cannot he got at; it 
is in the magazine, close to the fire. Stand clear of the powd er. 
Skuttle the water-casks. Water! water! Whereas Sir Stamford? 
Come into the boat, Nikon ! Nilson, come into the boat. Push off, 
push off. Stand clear of the after part of the ship. 

‘ Airihis passed much quicker than I can write it. We pushed off, 
and as we did so, the flamqii burst out of our caWn-window, and the 
whole! of lihe after part of the ship was in flames. The masts and sails 
BOW taking fire, we moved to a distance sufficient to avoid the imme¬ 
diate explosialir!; -hxtt were now coming out of "th© main 

2q2 hatchway; 
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hatchway; and seeing the rest of the crew, with the captain, still on 
bo^rd, we pulled back to her under the bows, so as to be more dis¬ 
tant from the powder. As we approached, we perceived that the 
people on board were getting into another boat on the opposite side. 
She pushed oS; we hailed her : have you all on board ?—Yes, all, 
save one. Who is he ?—Johnson, sick in his cot. Can we save 
him ?—No, impossible. The flames were issuing from the hatchway. 
At this moment, the poor fellow, scorched, I imagine, by the flames, 
roared out most^lustiiy, having run upon the deck. I will go for him, 
says the captain. The two boats then came together, and we took 
out some of the persons from the captain's boat, which was over¬ 
laden. He then pulled under the bowsprit of the ship, and picked the 
poor fellow up. Are you all safe?—Yes, we hs^c got the man: all 
lives safe. Thank God! Pull off from the ship. Keep your eye on 
a star. Sir Stamford.—There’s one scarcely visible. ^ 

‘ We then hauled close to eacli other, and found tha'captain fortu¬ 
nately had a compass, but we had no light except from the ship. Our 
disifance from Bencooleu, we estimated to be about fifty miles, in a 
south-west direction. There being no landing place to the southward 
of Bencoolen, our only chance was to regain that port. The captain 
then undertook to lead, and we to follow, in a N.N.E. course, as well 
as we could: no chance, no possibility being left, that we could again 
approach the ship ; for she was now one splendid flame, fore and aft, 
and aloft, her masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking to and fro, 
threatening to fall in an instant. There goes her mizen-mast: pull 
away, my boys: there goes the gunpowder. Thank God ! thank 
God! 

‘ You may judge of our situation without further particulars. The 
alarm was given at about twenty minutes past eight, and in less than 
ten minutes she was in flames. There was not a soul on board at 
half-past eight, and in less than ten minutes afterwards she was one 
grand mass of fire. *• 

‘ My only apprehension was the want of boats to hold the people, as 
there was not time to have got out the long-boat, or to make a raft. 
All we had to rely upon were two small quarter-boats, which fortu¬ 
nately w*:^re lowered without accident; and in these two small open 
boats, without a "drop of water or grain of food, or a rag of covering, 
except what we happened at the moment to have on our backs, we 
embarked on the ocean, thankful to God for his mercies! Poor 
Sophia, having been taken out of her bed, had nothing on but a 
wrapper; neither slices nor stockings. The children were just as 
taken out of bed, whence one had been snatched after the flames had 
attacked it. In short, there was not time for any one to think of more 
than two things. Can the ship be saved?—No. Let us safe our¬ 
selves, then. All else was swallowed up ^ one grand ruin. 

f To make the best of our misfortune, we availed ourselves of the 
^ht from the ship to steer a tolerably good course towards the shore. 

If continued to burn till about midnight, when thf |i^tpetre, which 

^ she 
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she had on boat’d, took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid anti 
brilliant flames that ever was seen, illuminating the horizon in every 
direction, to an extent of not less than fifty miles, and casting that 
kind of blue light over us^ which is of all others most horrible. She 
burnt and continued to flame in this style for about an hour or two, 
when we lost sight of the object in a cloud of smoke. 

‘ Neither Nilson nor Mr. Bell, our medical friend who had accom¬ 
panied us, had saved their coats ; but the tail of mine, with a pocket- 
handkerchief, served to keep Sophia’s feet warra^ and we made 
breeches for the children with our neckcloths. Rain now came on, 
but fortunately it was not of long continuance, and we got dry again. 
The night became serene and star-light. We were now certain of our 
course, and the mea behaved manfully : they rowed incessantly, and 
with good lieart and spirit^; and never did poor mortals look out more 
for day-liglit And fot land, than we did. Not that our sufferings or 
grounds jof Jomjilaint were any thing to what has often befallen 
others ; but from Sophia's delicate health, as well as my own, and the 
stormy nature of our coast, I felt perfectly convinced we were uifable 
to undergo starvation, and exposure to sun and weather, many days; 
and aware of the rapidity of the currents, 1 feared we might fall to the 
southward of the port. 

‘ At day-light, we recognised the coast find Rat Island, which gave 
us great spirits ; and though we found ourselves much to the south¬ 
ward of the port, we considered ourselves almost at home. Sophia 
had gone through the night better than could have been expected, and 
we continued to pull on with all our strength. About eight or nine, 
we saw a ship standing to us from the Roads. They had seen the 
flames on shore, and sent out vessels to our relief; and here cer¬ 
tainly came a minister of Providence in the character of a minister of 
the Gospel, for the first person I recognised was one of our mission¬ 
aries. They gave us a bucket of water, and we took the captain on 
bf)ard as a pilot. The wind, ho\^ever, was adverse, and we could not 
reach the shore, and took to the ship, where we got some refresh¬ 
ment, and shelter from the sun. By this time Sophia was quite ex¬ 
hausted, fainting continually. About two o’clock, we landed safe and 
sound; and no words of mine can do justice t8 tjie expressions of 
feeling, sympathy, and kindness, with which Ve were hailed by every 
one. If any proof had been wanting, my administration had been 
satisfactory here, we had it unequivbcally from all. There was not a 
dry eye; and as we drove back to our former home, loud was the cry 
of “ God be praised!" 

‘ But enough; and I will only add, that we are now greatly reco¬ 
vered, in good spirits, and busy at work, getting ready-made clothes 
for pi^'ifent use. We went to bed at three in the afternoon, and I did 
not awake till six this morning. Sophia had nearly as sound a sleep, 
and, inth the*exception of a bruise or two, and a little pain in the 
l!K)nes from fat^e, we have nothing to complain of* 

* The loss 1 Save to regret beyond all, is my papers and drawings; 

all 
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all my notes and observations, with memoirs and collections, sufficient 
for a full and ample history, not only of Sumatra, but of Borneo, and 
almost every other island of note in these seas,—my intended account 
of the establishment of Singapore,—the history of my own adminis¬ 
tration,—eavStern grammars, dictionaries, and vocabularies,—and last, 
not least, a grand map of Sumatra, on which I had been employed 
since my arrival here, and on which, for the last six months, 1 had 
bestowed almost my whole undivided attention. This, however, w'as 
not ail: all my pollections in natural history,—all my sjdendid collec¬ 
tion of drawings, tipwards of two thousand in number,—with all the 
valuable papers and notes of my friends, Arnold and Jack; and, to 
conclude, I will merely notice, that there was scarce an unknown 
animal, bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting plajtt, which we had not 
on board ;—a living tapir, a new species of tiger, splendid pheasants, 
&c., domesticated for the voyage; we were, in siiort, this respect, 
a perfect Noah’s ark. I* 

‘ All, all has perished ! but, thank God, our lives liavc been spared, 
and we do not repine.’—p. 506 — 569. 

In stating his nusl'ortunes to the Court of Directors, in a firm 
and manly tone, fiec from all murmuring or complaint, he thus 
roulimics, after tlescribiug the loss of the ship 

‘ It however pleased tfie Almighty Disposer of events to temper 
liis judgments with mercy, and to allay the storms and currents which 
so constantly prevail in these seas during the present monsoon ; and 
through the steady and great exertions of the men in the boats, we 
had the satisfaction to make the land in the morning, within about 
fifteen miles from Benroolen. The flanc's from the ship, which had 
served to assist us in keeping a direct course to the land, had likewise 
been seen on shore, illumining a circumference of not less tlian fifty 
miles, and boats Jiad been sent out in every direction to our assistance. 
Bv the aid of one of these wo readied Bencoolen about four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the next day, after having had to conttmd with 
an unfavourable current, and latterly, a turbulent sea and adverse 
wind, for upwards of sixteen hours, every moment of which, under 
our destitute circumstances, and the hoisteious nature of this coast, 
was pre|;nant wif.1/ a degree of anxiety and apprehension not to be 
described. Tlie state both of Lady Raffles and myself, already worn 
down, by illness and affliction, to the last stage of existence, was ill 
calculated to su])])ort the jirivations and exposure to which we M^ere 
subjected; and long lu'fore we reached the harbour, she had fallen 
into a succession of fainting-fits, from which we with difficulty reco¬ 
vered her. 

‘ It may, however, be satisfactory to state, in concluding this melan¬ 
choly account, that no lives have been lost, and that the whole of the 
ship's company andt passengers have rA?.ched this port in safety, 
thankful to the Almighty for his mercies. 

* Submitting, as it is my duty to do, with patient resignation to this 
ftWtfixl dispensation of Providence, I make th^^llowing statement, not 

in 
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in tlie spirit of complaint, for I repine not, but simply as illustrative of 
my personal circumstances and prospects, as they stand affected by 
this dire and unlooked-for calamity. 

‘ After a service of nearly thirty years, and the exercise of supreme 
authority as a governor for ftearly twelve years of that period, over the 
finest and most interesting, but perhaps least known, countries in 
creation, 1 had, as I vainly thought, closed my Indian life, with benefit 
to my country, and satisfaction to myself; carrying with me such 
testimonials tind information us I trusted would have proved that I had 
not been an unprofitable servant, or a dilatory lubourcf, in this fruitful 
and extensive vineyard. 

‘ This lovely and highly interesting portion of the globe had, politi¬ 
cally speaking, lon^ sunk into insignificance, from the withering 
effects of that banefiil policy, with wliich the Hollanders were per¬ 
mitted to visit^hcse i'egions, wlieri it fell to iny lot to direct the course 
of the Hritisli^rms to the island of Java; and there, on the ruins of 
monopoly,* torture, and o|)])resriion, in all its shapes, to re-estal>lish 
man in his native rights and prerogatives, and re-open the channel of 
an extensive connuerce. Political events required our secession from 
that quarter; luit the estai)lishineat of Singapore, and the reforms 
introduced on this coast, have no less afforcled opportunities for the 
a])plication and extension of the same principles. 

‘ Til the course of those measures, numerous and weighty res])onsi- 
bilities hecame necessary. The European world—the Indian world— 
(the continental part of it at least)—were wholly uninformed of the 
nature of these countries, their character, and resources. 1 did not 
liesitate to take these responsibilities as tlie occasion required them ; 
and tlioiigli, from imperfect information, many of my measures in 
Java were at first condemned, I had tlie satisfaction to find them, in 


the end, not only approved but ajiplauded, far beyond my humble 
pretensions, ami even by those who at first had been most opposed to 
me. I need refer to no stronger case than that of the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

‘ During the last six years of my administration, and since I have 
ceased to have any concern in the aifairs of Java, the situations in 
which I have been placed, and the responsibilities whicli I have been 
compelled to take in support of the interest^ of my country, and of 
my employers, have been, if possible, still greater than during my 
former career ; I allude to the struggle which I have felt it my duty 
to make against Dutch rapacity and power, and to the difficulties (hat 
1 had to contend with in the establi.sliment of Singapore, and the 
reforms which have been effected on this coast. 

* In addition to the opposition of avowed enemies to British power 
and CJhristian principlcvS, I liad to contend with deep-rooted preju¬ 
dices, and the secret machinations of those who dared not to act 
openly; and, standing aldfie, the envy of some,^and the fear of many, 
distant authorities were unable to form a correct estimate of my pro¬ 
ceedings. 'WJihput local explanation, some appeared objectionable ; 

whilt 
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ivhile party spirit and Dutch intrigue have never been wanting to dis¬ 
colour transactions and misrepresent facts. 

‘ It was at the close of such an administration that I embarlced with 
iny family in the Fame, carrying with me endless volumes and papers 
of irifoimation on the civil and natural history of nearly every island 
within the Malayan archipelago, collected at great expense and labour, 
under the most favourable circumstances, during a life of constant 
and active research, and in an especial manner calculated to throw 
light, not only op the commercial and other resources of fhese islands, 
luit to advance -the state of natural knowledge and science, and finally 
to extend the civilization of mankind. 

‘ These, with all my books, manuscripts, drawings, correspondence, 
records, and other documents, including tokens of regard from the 
absent, and memorials from the dead, have been all lost for ever in 
this dreadful conflagration ; and I am left single «ind utaided, without 
the help of one voucher to tell my story, and uphold raly proceedings, 
when 1 appear before your Honourable Court.’—p. 570— 

And, never forgetful of those who were at any time placed under 
liis care, he adds :— 

‘ In expressing my deep-felt gratitude to the inhabitants of this 
settlement, for their sympathy in our sufferings, and genuine hospi¬ 
tality, I can only say, that having been thrown back on their short;s 
most unexpectedly,—we were naked, and they clothed us—hungry 
and athirst, and they fed us—weary and exhausted, and they com¬ 
forted and consoled us;—and I pray to God that your Honourable 
Court, as the immediate guardian of their interests, will bless this 
land of Sumatra in return, even for their sakes.’—p. 574. 

So heavy a misfortune was enough to have overwhelmed in deep 
despondency any ordinary man ; but Sir Stamford rose superior 
to alf such calamities. Lady Raffles observes that neither mur¬ 
mur nor lamentation ever escaped‘his lips; and on the ensuing 
Sabbath, he publicly returned thanks to Almighty God for having 
preserved the lives of all present under circumstances from 
which there appeared no human probability of escaping. His 
active mbid was jie*itlier depressed nor damped, but instantly re¬ 
sumed its w^onted ardour. ^Aftcr this irreparable loss of all he 
had been collecting for so** many years, and which, we are told, 
filled one hundred and Iwenty-lwo cases, the very next morn¬ 
ing he re-commenced sketching out the map of Sumatra; set 
all his draftsmen to work in making new drawings of the most 
interesting specimens of natural history; despatched a number of 
people into the woods to collect animals ; and though, by death 
or absence, he was deprived of all his scientific assistants, in the 
course of two months he succeeded in getting together a very 
respectable collection, part of which now forms the most valuable 
pomon of the Zoological Museum* Indeed it was he who first 

suggested. 
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suggested, and, in co-operation with another star of our country 
still more recently lost to our view. Sir Humpliry Davy, planned 
and established that society as it now exists. 

On the 8th April, he embarked in the Mariner, and arrived at 
Plymouth on the 22d August. It was not till April, 1826, that 
Sir Stamford could obtain from the Court of Directors an opinion 
of his services, which at length they gave, under the three heads 
of Java, Smtkatra, and Singapore, cautious and qualified enough. 
They thus conclude with regard to his general services :— 


, * The government of Sir Stamford Raffles appears with sufficient 
evidence to have conciliated the good feelings of, at least, the great 
majority of the European and native population ; his exertions for 
the interests of literature apd science are highly honourable to him, 
and have been attended with distinguished success; and although his 
precipitate..and4unautliorised emancipation of the Company's slaves, 
and his formation of a settlement at Pulo Nias, chiefly with a view to 
the suppression of a slave traffic, are justly censured by the Court, 
his motives in those proceedings, and his unwearied zeal for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery, ought not to be passed over without an expression of 
approbation.’—p. 599. 

Sir Stamford luul vainly indulged in the hope of passing a few 
years in the tranquillity of domestic life, and with this view pur¬ 
chased a small estate at Hendon ; but a sudden attack wiiicli his 
friends fondly hoped was not apoplectic, bad evidently shattered 
him. ^ My attack,^ he says, ^ was sudden and unexpected, but 
fortunately was not apoplectic, as was at first feared : ’ he felt, 
however, that, as he says in one of his letters, ^ it had shaken his 
confidence and nerves and tliut his * head was not quite wlmt it 
should be.' A very few weeks more, and the final blow came. His 
amiable relict thus concludes tins interesting and instructive Me¬ 
moir :— 

‘ The few letters whicli have been introduced in the last pages are 
sujficient to prove that the deatli-blow had been %truck—the, silver 
cord was broken at the wheel. His sense of e^jjoyme*it, indeed, was 
as keen as ever, his spirit as gay, his heart as warm, his imagination 
still brighter, though his hopes in this world were less. He Avas con¬ 
tented with the happiness of the present moment, and only prayed for 
its continuance. That his prayer Avas not granted is his everlasting 
gain. Yet even here, and after so many trials and privations, he en¬ 
joyed no common pleasures: the delight of being united to friends 
from whom he had been so long separated; the charms of society; 
the interests of literature and science ; the general improvement of 
man; and, above all, the nttrer charities of donfestic life, all com¬ 
bined to engage and occupy his mind. His heart was full of enjoy¬ 
ment ; and in the retirement for Avhich he had so long Mghed, and 
surrounded by allthe ties which it had pleased God to spare to him, 
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he indulged his liappy spirit. In the nndst of all these best of worldly 
treasures, in the bosom of his family, that spirit which had won its 
way through a greatly chequered course, was suddenly summoned to 
the throne of God, on the day previous t 9 the completion of his forty- 
fifth year, the 5th of July, 1S2(>/—p, GOO. 

_A great man said, some fifty years ago, what has been repeated 
by fifty otlier persons,—‘ our empire in India hangs by so frail a 
thread, that the toucli of chance may break it, or the breath of 
opinion mayylissolve iij Chance and opinion are unquestionably 
tw'o poM'erful agents for good or for evil; but we cannot hc!|) sus¬ 
pecting, that, considering the placid and pliant materials to work 
upon in that empire, if a Raffles were placed at the head of each 
of the three Presidencies, and of a fourth, or central one, which 
ought, as we think, to be established, ^ clwauce ^ would be less 
liable to injure, aiid ^ opinion* the influence//most likely to 
strengthen, the ^ frail thread,’ which binds to a foreign yoke from 
eighty to a hundred millions of human creatures. 


T 


Aut. VI. — Joinunl iViin Voyage a Tcmhocloo et a Jenna j dans 
VAfrique Centrales i 824—'1828. Par Rene Caillie. 

IVois tomes, avec un Atlas, a Paris. 1830. 

'HE French have contributed so little, of late years, to the 
improvement of geography, that when tlic mountain lias 
brought fortli the mouse, the tiny animal is so fondUd and 
dandled, and crammed, tliat it swells out to the unwieldy size 
of.au elephant. This is precisely the case with regard to the 
three volumes and its atlas (for a French work is nothing without 
an atlas) now before us, ‘ llefe,’ says some one, speaking of 
Caillie’s travels in Africa, ^ here we have a subject of glory for 
France, and of jealousy for her eternal rival ! I'liat which Eng¬ 
land has not been able to accomplish, with the aid of a whole 
group of trsweller^, and at an expense of more than twenty 
millions, {bravo!) a Ereucliman has done with his scanty personal 
resources alone, and wdlhbut putting his country to any expense.^ 
Mortifying as it may be to the writer of this paragraph, we can 
assure him, with great truth, that, so far from being ‘jealous,’ a 
very small fraction of the ‘ eternal rival ’ will ever know or care 
wbethcT M. Cailli6 has or has not visited Timbuctoo, and will 
concern themselves still less about the ‘ glory’ which France ima¬ 
gines herself to have reaped from lys travels. What does this 
eternal cant and whining about the ‘jealousy’ and ‘/ivalry’ of Eng¬ 
land imply, but a constantly-recurring consciousness of the intel- 
ibctual and physical superiority of our countrymen over theirs ? 

The 
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The Austrians, Bavarians, Prussians, and Swedes, send forth, like 
ourselves, their able anil enterprising travellers, that their dis¬ 
coveries may enlighten and benefit mankind^^ Frenchmen would 
seem to travel solely to bosrst of their feats, all for the honour and 
glory of France, however insignificant the feats really achieved 
may be, 

In the present case, however, we must be permitted to say, that, 
whatever * gl(Jry ’ there may be due to him w’ho first feached Tim- 
buctoo, that glory belongs not to M. Caillie, but to the unfortunate 
Laing, who arrived there three years before this person set out on 
Ills travels: and if truth had been the object of his panegyrist, he 
would have added, th^t the ‘ personal resources,’ scanty oj other- 
wdse, were solely afforded^ to the French traveller by the gene¬ 
rosity of Major-Cjien? Turner, the governor of Sierra JiCone,. The 
case is this:—^llaron Roger, the governor of St. Louis, on the 
Senegal, had K(*nt Caillid, with sonic articles of traffic, among tlje 
Bracknas. On his return, he found the baron bad gone to bVance, 
and Mheii he solicited the means of making a fresli journey, ‘ he 
could obtain neither money nor the countenance of the acting 
govTinor.’ L\erything, he says, concurred to overwhelm him. 
Hie Moors and a Maraboot, wlio came down with him, and to 
whom he had feigned a zeal for their religion, now looked njion 
him as an impostor ; by his own countrymen, he was exposed to 
all kinds of ridicule; ^nay/ says he, ‘ some went so far as to 
assert that 1 had undergone the initiatory operation of Islamism.^ 
’J'iio allowance of a common soldier was granted to him out of 
compassion, and the governor oft'ered him fifty francs a mouth, as 
oviii'si er of negro labourers. While in this office, he heard ottbe 
reluni of Baron Roger, to whom he hastened with the journal which 
he had kept while among the Bracknas, and a fiesh application for 
assistance—^ it was not granted.’ With a Imndred francs in his 
pocket, he now set out for Albrcda, a ]"rench factory on the 
Gamlfia, from whence he proceeded to Sierra Jj^one, ' whe*re,’ he 
says, ^ General Turner, governor of this English Settlement, re¬ 
ceived me with kindness ; and, in ordor to keep me in flie colony, 
he offered me the superintendence of an indigo factory, and at¬ 
tached to the situation (which be created for me) a salary of 
36(X) francs’—about \bOh On the death of General Turner, he 
apjilied to Sir Neil Campbell to advance him 6000 francs, to 
enable him to undertake his journey. Sir Neil, of course, refused, 
and M.Cailli6, having saved 2(X)0 francs, or about 80Z., ^ thanked 
iieaven he was now able toineak off his engagement with foreign 
ers, who miglit, in return, have laid claim to the glory of a dis¬ 
covery, with which he hoped to do honour to France/ 

Thus we aee the same kind of cant attaches kseif to M. Cailli^, 

. who 
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who also talks about the jealousy of the ‘ eternal rival ’ of France, 
pretty much in the same strain as that of his vain and arro¬ 
gant panegyrist. Major Gray, he observes, ^ failed in all his 
attempts, not without injuring the French commerce, a species of 
success which can have made but poor amends for the enormous 
loss which he has occasioned to England ; for his enterprise, and 
those of Peddie, Campbell, and Tucken (meaning Tuckey), have, 
it is said, together cost England eighteen miUio'As in French 
money’—to wit, 720,000i. ! 

Whether this nonsense be tlie result of gross ignorance, or an 
intentional departure from the truth, in either case it ought to put 
his readers on iheur guard, how far they may feel disposed to 
take the statements contained in his .book as entitled to credit. 
Indeed, M. Caillie himself seems to cnlertfiin a feeling that his 
veracity may be called in question : but we are perflctlyrat a loss to 
understand the grounds on whicdi he proposes to ^ silence’ those 
apprehended doubts. ‘ I reflected,’ says lie, ‘ that if 1 should 
return by the way of Sego, Sansanding, and our establishments 
atGalam, those who might envy the success of my enterprise, the 
very undertaking of \^hich had created for me many enemies, 
would pretend to doubt the fact of my journey, and of my resi¬ 
dence at Timbuctoo ; whereas, by returning through the Barbary 
States, the mere mention of the point at which 1 had arrived would 
reduce the most envious to silenceWhat the poor man means 
by envy, and enemies, we pretend not to know; but it strikes 
ns, that to have returned to the very spot from whence he set 
out would have been the most likely mode of convincing his 
cowitrymen and all others of the truth of his story—and so he must 
have thought afterwards ; for, having arrived at the ^ point pro¬ 
posed,’ and addressed himself to*M. Delaporte, the vice-consul 
at Tangiers, this officer’s reply was, ^ les informations qne vous me 
donuez sont insuffisantes pour qne je puissc y ajouter foi; vous savez 
cotnbifn d'impojitcurs peuvent nous tromper;* and he demands 
further proofs* and morte precise information. And no wonder ; 
for, by Caillie’s own admission, his notes, written with a pencil, 
were ^ tellement fatigu^es, tellement effaceds par le temps,’ that 
all the tenacity, he tells us,—all the scrupulous fidelity of his 
memory—was necessary, to restore and reproduce them, as the 
basis of bSs observations, and the materials of his narrative. 

We have little confidence, we confess, in journals, embracing 
a period of fifteen or sixteen months, written from memory. It 
seems, however, that a committee of the Geographical Society of 
Paris w'ere less scrupulous, as, after examining our traveller, and 
the few notes he could produce, they resolved ihit he had. been 

Timbuctoo, and gave him the reward for being the first who 
' ' . had 
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had succeeded in reaching that city, from Senegal, or any part 
of the east coast of Africa. His Most Christian Mmesty, more¬ 
over, conferred on him the badge of the Legion of Honour, 

M. Caillie, we understand, is an illiterate person,—indeed 
his book, with all the aids it has received, proves him to be so; 
and with regard to any information it contains of the least im¬ 
portance, be it correct or not, he might as well, as far as literature 
or science is concerned, have remained to drive negroes w ith the 
scanty pittance of two pounds a month, allow4d by Baroti 
Roger, or to attend the indigo factory with the more liberal salary 
given to him by General Turner. Tlie Geographical Society, 
and the Mionour and glory’ of France, must, we think, have 
been easily satisfied,—for no one single geographical position, in 
the whole extent of* his dlleged travels, has been legitimately 
ascertained. AJ^e do not, indeed, recollect if the words latitude 
and longitude ever drop from his pen; and as to the natural 
history of the animal kingdom, he tells us, what is almost incre¬ 
dible, and what he himself thinks veiy strange, that, in this most 
prolific of all the regions of the world in various kinds of wild 
animals, he never had the luck to encounter one. Yet he would 
persuade us that he passed through the heart of that region, from 
which we derive the tusks of elephants, the skins of lions, leopards, 
and tiger cats, and ostrich feathers. 

Our readers may recollect the volume of one Adams, a scamau, 
who, without being able either to read or write, produced, or 
rather Mr. Simon Cock produced for him and from him, a 
very respectable quarto volume. The process, as Cock describes 
it, was, to draw from the sailor, not a continuous and straight-* 
forward stopy, but answers to detached and often unconnected ques¬ 
tions ; for he related scarcely any thing without his attention being 
directed to the subject by a special inquiry. Something of a 
similar process, we are told, was pursued in the composition of 
M. Cailli^’s book, to which a gentleman whose character we 
highly respect, M. Jomard, has, with his usual Zealand good na¬ 
ture, acted the part of a Simon Cocjt, ancf added, moreover, a 
commeiitar}’ of half a volume, wherein Iffe has endeavoured, by as¬ 
suming conjectural distances, and by intersections of lines drawn 
from hypothetical points, to reconcile a few known positions with 
the new ones supposed to have been visited by M. Caillie. 

M. Caillie sets out by practising a deception on the Bracknas; 
which he repeated to his conductors and others at various times 
on bis second journey. ‘ 1 told them,' says he, ^,with a mysterious 
air, and a charge of secrec)^ that I was born in Egypt, of Arabian 
parents; that 1 nad been carried into France in my infancy, by some 
soldiers of the French army which had invaded Egypt; and that I 
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had been brought to Senegal by my master, who, in consideration 
©f my services, had given me my liberty. I added that, as I was 
now free, 1 felt a natural inclination to return to Egypt to seek out 
my relations, and to adopt the Mohar^edan religion/ One who is 
tiius ready at invention at first starting could find no difficulty 
in improving as he proceeded, and accordingly, at Jefu>e, ^ where 
tliey <hd not appear to be quite convinced of the truth of his 
story,’ he exercised the faculty of fiction in a iivost ingenious 
manner. \V*e blannie him not for this, as, having once started in 
die character of an impostor, it became quite necessary for his 
safety to keep up the cheat; but we fear the habit got the better 
of him, and was sometimes practised in majLters where deception 
was less pardonable. 

Our pages would be but ill employed in detailing any of the 
ridiculous superstitions of the negros, or of the hal^^-civilized tribes 
that have obtruded themselves on this simple race,—their obeahs, 
fhticlies, grisgris, saphis, and charms of ail descriptions,—which 
every traveller, for the last two hundred years, has repeated ad 
nauseam. Their eating, and drinking, and dancing on moonlight 
nights, their scanty clothing and their trinkets, are still pretty 
nearly what they seem to have been from time immemorial; yet 
these matters occupy the greater part of M, Cailli^’s three volumes. 
As to the Berbers, the Foulahs, the Mandingoes, and the Tuaricks, 
we bad already much better information from more authentic 
sources than he had the means or the ability to collect. Proceed 
we, therefore, at once, to land him ou the island of Jenn6, where 
he arrived after crossing two branches of the Joliba. Tlie first 
branch, he was told, is thrown oft’ at Sego, and rejoins the main 
stream at a place called Isaca. M. Joniard is surprised that Park 
should not have known this, Pstrk would, no ckmbt, have known 
it—if it had happened to be the fact. Tiiat a Iwanch does fall into 
the Joliba, at no great distance frQvsk Jeim6, has been stated ^by 
others ; but, instead of coming frrnn Sego, it pcobably has its rise 
ill the mount»nous ountry of Ludamar, Mowing to the northward 
of Park’s track; a streain. from this quarter is laid down on a 
-chart of Africa by VVyld,•under the name of Gozen-Zair of Sidi 
Hamet. 

M, Caillie states that he observed iu the port several large 
canoes,*a»nety or a hundred feet long, twelve or fourteen broad> 
drawing six or seven feet water, having decks raised three feet 
and a half above the sides, and loaded to the height of two feet 
and a half, or thijee feet, above the ^eck; and one of these ves¬ 
sels, he tells us, is sixty or eighty tons burthen,*—juch dimensions 
w'ould make them one hundred and eighty or two bundled tons^ 
They carr), he sayp, nee, millet, butter, honey; oiuom, and various 

other 
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otlu'r articles, together with Negro slaves, to Timbuctoo. In the 
niaiket he observed a great variety of cotton goods, printed nuis- 
lins, calicoes, scarlet cloth, hardware, mostly of English ma¬ 
nufacture* He also mentions butchers-meat, lisb, various dried 
provisions, and salt. '^I'he town is said to be about two miles 
and a half in circumference, surrounded by an earthen wall ten 
f( (t high by fourteen inches thick; the houses are built of bricks 
dried in the •siiii, terraced, and open otdy to an inner square. 
'^1‘he island is represented as marshy and destitute ot^trecs. None 
but Mussulmans are allowed to inhabit Jenne, and all the chil- 
dhii are taught to read and write the Arabic language. 

Leaving Jenne in small canoe, crowded with negro slaves, 
who insulted him for bcin*^ white, he entered the main stream of 
the Joliba, very det'pt and tnree times the wddtli of the Seine at the 
Pont Neu^ /llbout half way to Timbuctoo, he arrived at the lake 
Hebo (or Dibbie) and crossed it in sight of land on every side 
except on the west, where it spreads out like an inland sea. He 
talks of three islands, to which he gave the names of St. Charles^ 
Henri, and Marie Therese. 

We may observe that from Galia, neaif Sego, where he first 
embarked on the Joliba, to the port of Cabra, he makes the 
general direction of the river almost due north, W'hich is quite new. 
On each bank he saw numerous villages of mean huts, but, as 
far as we can collect, very little cultivation ; however, our traveller 
appears to have seen not mud), as it was deemed expedient to 
shut him up under cover of some mats, to screen him against tlie 
roving Tuaricks who infested the banks of the river. 

On the 19 th April the canoe reached a spot where the river 
separates into two branches; one, three quarters of a mile 
broad, running gently east-soufti-east; the other, east by norths 
deep and more rapid, but in breadth only from thirty-five to forty 
paces. Along this narrow arm the canoe proceeded three hours, 
when she reached the port of Cabra, where the njirrow braqch in¬ 
clines to the east, and M. Cailli6 conclude^ it rejoins the main 
branch at a short distance, forming a Jarge marshy island.* We 

___ * __ ^ 

* If the brancheR and the swamp exist, there is little doubt of their reuniting; but M. 
Jomard thinks otherwise, and that the smaller branch is no other than the Yeou, which 
&IU into the Tsad, conformably with a preconceived theory of his. Had fw^tooked care¬ 
fully into Clapperton and Lander, he would have seen that a continuous range of hUls 
runs nearly north and south, from Kashna on one side, and Kano on the other, formings 
two systems of waters, the one set running easterly into the Yeou, and the other westerly 
into tne Kowarra (Joliba), the tributary streams of both these rivers being crossed by 
the travellers so as to leave no dou^t wiiatever on their direction and destination. But 
what surprises ns fet more is, that M. Joinard, having written learnedly ou the subject 
of rivers, should not have recollected that it is next to an impossibiluy for rivers to 
throw off branches in the upper or middle part of their course, and in a hilly country; 
and that it can happen only on swampy plains where they reunite on leaving the piain^ 
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are further told, that, from tliis port on the narrow stream, ‘ a little 
canal leads to the village or small town of Cabra and that, * if 
the canal were cleared of the grass arid nenuphai's which choke the 
passage, vessels of twenty-five tons burthen might go up it in all 
seasons.’ Here Caillie left the canoe, in which he had arrived, for 
a smaller one, and in this proceeded up the canal to the town of 
Cabra, ' which is situated three miles to the north of the great port.* 
I'his is something new, and altogether difterent from every de¬ 
scription we liave yet had of the position of Cabra. A canal of 
three miles, if he means an artificial one, in the central parts of 
Africa, is what we were not prepared to expect; and we bad 
always been led to conclude that Cabra was bjailt on the very banks 
of the great river Joliba or Niger, as Major Laiiig will tell us it 
is, and he visited it for the express purpose ©f collecting informa¬ 
tion respecting this very Cabra and the Joliba. t , 

But to proceed. ^ The little port of Cabra’ (the great port 
being on the narrow arm of the river) ^ extends east and west for 
the space of half a mile, being about sixty paces broad. It would 
be a very convenient place were it kept in better order; but it i$ 
very dirty and full of mud.* ^ The distance of Cabra (says 
Major Laing) is five miles (from Timbuctoo), and it is a neat town 
situated on the very margin of the rherJ* We are not sure, how¬ 
ever, whether by the port M. Cailli6 may not me^ii only the 
harbour ; for he says in another place, ^ 1 went to take a view of 
the interior of the village. The streets are narrow but neat,’ 

As he remained at Cabra six days, and ^ the inhabitants took no 
notice of him,’ he might have afi'orded some little information con-, 
cerning a spot which has been so frequently mentioned. On the 
sixth day, ‘ the merchants of Timbuctoo came to Cabra to land 
their goods,mounted on excellent 1/Orses.’ M.Cailli6had forwarded 
a letter of introduction from the shereef of Jean6 to one Sidi 
Abdallahi, who sent his slaves to bring him to Timbuctoo. This 
person/s house is,said to be immediately opposite to that in which 

_ r ■ - 1-^. I r n ^ .--n ,, MT, . , - - , ■ , ... . l l.n- 

or at the mouths of large rT^v'crs, where iliey form deltas, as in the instances of the Nile, 
the Danube, the Orinoco, and a ^flusand others; but we believe he will have some 
difficulty in finding one single instance of a river splitting itself into two streams that 
take contrary directions, without reuniting. Then again, M. Jomard is pleased to doubt, 
there being no proof, that the river which flows by Timbuctoo is the same river which 
passes Soccatoo, Youri, Boussa, and Funda. Perhaps he may explain, for we cannot, 
how Mungo Park arrived and perished at Boussam the same vetselin which be departed 
from Sanaanding, without continuing on the same river. We wiah we could say that 
M. Cai\Ue*s statements were as free from doubt as this is. But there is do end to M. 
Jomard’s blundering about rivers. Would it be believed that be imagiHe9 a lake on 
tbeMandara mountains jrthat the lake thus imagined throws off two rivers^ one flowing to 
the,eaa/(ibeShary},the other, west (that which is supposed to joiu the Joliba at Funda), 
and thus thinks to reconcile Denham's hypothesis of the junction of ffie Kowarra and the 
Shary P He talks of physical impossibilities: does he conceive it possible for two streams 
1o flow from epposite sides of the same lake; and if so, will he eteadescend to give us an 
•suaple P H^or 
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Major Laing lodged^ which gave Cailli6 an opportunity of being 
<i('(|neutly in company of that unfortunate traveller's host, who 
af>}>earcd to be a man full of kindly feelings ; ‘ many a time,* 
sa^s he, Mie has given me dates out of charity; and tlie day 
beiore 1 departed, he made me a present of a pair of blue cotton 
trowsers, to wear on uiy journey.* From this man, he tells us, he 
learned a great deal respecting the unfortunate traveller; he told 
him that themiajor ‘ had written down everything in Timbuctoo.* 
Such a man, we apprehend, must have been fulij' ^quaiiited, in 
the course of llie six weeks that Laing lived with him, with the 
whole of his melancholy story ; for Laing practised no deception ; 
he appeared what he, was, an Englishman and a Christian, Yet 
it floes so happen that all which Caillit* reports as gained from 
tliis quarter, resi>ecliTfg Laing, is utterly incorrect; and this, among 
other circunisttmces, leads ns to suspect strongly M. Cailli6’s 
accuracy in the general, lie tells us that the name of his own 
host w'as Abdallahi; but why does he so cautiously conceal that 
of Laing's host, from whom he received so much kindness? ^Ve 
happim to know' this person's name, and if M. Cailli6 will com¬ 
municate it to us, it will go far to remove our suspicious, and 
make us ascribe his many Hagrant blunders rather to ignorance, 
or a treacherous memory, than to the intentional breach oi' vera¬ 


city, 'I'liis is a simple test, ami one that he ouglit to be able 
to afford. And why, it may l>e asked, do we lay such stress on 
the omission of a name ? Simply because, among the few proofs 
which M. Jomnrd urges in favour of M. Caillie's fidelity, w'liich, 
it appears, is, after all, very much doubted even in Paris, lie has 
mentioned the name of a person known to exist in Timbiicioo. 
‘ Clapperton,’ M. Jomard says, ‘does not acquaint us with the 
name of the reigning prince of Timbuctoo; it was even thought 
that the authority at that time was in possession of a woman, 
ami when Caillit informed us that the supreme chief of Tim¬ 


buctoo was named Osman, it was not easy reconcile this 
report with the preceding ;* ‘ but how,' say^he, ‘ we know from 
the letters of Major Laing, in the Qawterly Review, that Osman 
is the name.' M. Jomard is not strictfy correct. The name of 


Osman was not mentioned by Laing, though it was mentioned in 
the Quarterly Review as occurring in the document atteisting his 


murder. 


( 


Osman is the lieutenant-governor of the sultan Labo, ‘ the 
lord and governor of all Uiese countries but whether he was 

K rince, king, dr governor, ^ of which he is named b, Caillit, 
e certainly' w@6 not what M. Cailli6 states him to be, ‘ a negro, 
—iu8 colour, jeti black—his hair, white and curly.’ Being a 
Fddlab or FellatU,' he was, probably, as white, or nearly so, as 
VOL. XLii. NO. LXX.XIV, 2 H, M. CailJili 
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M. C&ilHfe biniself. We cannot understand how < the sovereignty 
is hereditary, descending to the elde^ son/ since the sultan Labo 
only conquered the country from the Tuaricks, as vve learn from 
Laing, in the year But M. Caillie is strangely confused 

in all his statements ; for, in the same breath, he says, ^ there 
is no legular government. The king is like a father ruling his 
children. He is mild and just, and has nothing to fear from his 
subjects. The whole community, indeed, exhibits the amiable 
and simple manners of the patriarclis.’ When such multitudes 
frequently meet at this one spot, from all parts of Soudan, from 
Sego, Sansauding, and ,lennt% from Morocco and the rest ol tlie 
Barbary states, and the Tuaricks and other ^rabs of the desert, for 
the purposes of trade, one might suppose some ^ regular govern¬ 
ment ’ would be absolutely necessary ; and*we know the fact to 
be so. The intelligent servant of tlie late Mr:t Ty*’whil, who 
travelled M'ith him to Bornou, was sent by Mr. Consul Warrington 
to Timbucloo, to inquire after Major Laing’s papers; he was 
at Timbuctoo the very year in which M. Caillie by his own story 
was there ; thougli he does not appear to have heard anything of 
the Frenchman ; and }ie distinctly mentions four persons under 
Labo, being associated in the government of Timbuctoo—one 
wonuin, and three sheiks ; the name of the woman, Nan Hubeif* 
—first sheik, KabiaFernia—second, Yathere—-and the third, Kaid 
Bou-Bockcr, the same who has been mentioned by Major Laing 
as A] Saidi Bouboker, and as ‘ an excellent good man/ 

Among other pieces of information which M. Caillie gained 
concerning Major Jyaing was, that the latter ‘wished to see Cabru 
and the JJhioliba (which is the classical Frencli for JoUbu); but, 
as the Tuaricks were roaming about the environs, he determined to 
see it by night. Taking advantage of a dark night. Major Laing 
mounted his horse, and, unaccompanied by a single native, reached 
Cabra, and even, it is said, the banks of the Dhioliba, without 
accident,’ Th^se Tuaricks are a great bugbear to M. Caillie; 
but we know,* from cLaing himself, that ere he reached this region 
the Foulahs ot Massina had ‘ upset the dominion of the Tuaricks 
and from various persons examined at Tripoli, it appears, that in 

1828, when Caillie is supposed to have been there, and, even in 

1829, the Foulahs still maintained their dominiou, and no Tua¬ 
ricks were found in the neighbourhood, but those who came with 
Balt and other articles of traffic. 

The kind-hearted man, with whom Laing lodged, was, un¬ 
doubtedly, acquainted with the whol^story of the attack that had 
been made on the traveller by the Tuaricks of ibe desert; and 
we can scarcely believe, that Caillie could have heard from him 
that, ^ being discovered to he a Christian, he was cruelly attacked^ 

. and 
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and Itis assailants continued beating him with a club until they 
thought him dead.’ It chances to be perfectly well known that, 
in the whole of his journey from TripoH to Timbuctoo, and while at 
'I'iinbiictoo, -Laing openly* avowed himself to be a Christian, and 
wore the European dress ; and it is equally cerUiin, from his own 
repoj t, that all his wounds were sabre ciits, ^ I have five sabre 
he writes, ‘ on the crowni of the head, and three on the 
left temple—mil fractures, from which much bone has come away; 
one on my left cheek, which fractured the jaw-fionc, and has 
divided the car, forming a very unsightly woun(V Ills excel¬ 
lent host, in the course of a six weeks’ visit, must, we appre¬ 
hend, have seen those unsightly wounds ; and having seen tliain, 
inquired something about them; at all events, he w^ould not have 
talked of cluhs^ as Tflaricks only carry spears, swords, and muskets. 
M. Cailliivfur^ier states, that ‘ on his being taken to Timbuctoo, 
Major Laing healed liis wounds by the aid of an ointment which 
he brought with him from Euglund.’ Now, we know from Laing 
himself, that he did not reach Timbuctoo till the I8tli August; 
and M'c know also that, on the 10th May preceding, he wrote 
from Mouctars, where he had been severqf months, ‘ that he was 
recovering from liis severe wounds far beyond any calculation that 


the most sanguine expectation could have formed/ 

M. CailHe is equally unfortunate with regard to the murder of 
Major l^aing. ^ A fter journeying live days,^ he says,' on his return, 
the caravan was Htop[)ed by Sheik IJamet, an old fanatic, who in¬ 
sisted on liis acknowledging himself a Mussulman ’—and here vve 
have a long dramatic dialogue, as to whether the Major should or 
should not be put to death. We have already shown, that hc^was 
murdered on the third evening by an Arab sheik, of the name of 
Hourabouclii, who had been lured as a guide ; that he joined no 


caravan, but went alone with this man and his own servant, who 
treacherously murdered him near his own residence, being hired, 
as we shall show, expressly for the purpose of.perpetratipg this 
diabolical deed. ‘ As for the Major’s papers and*journals,’ says 
this accurate narrator, ^ they were scattered among the inhabitants 
of die desert/ It may have been deemed prudent to say so ; buf 


we have a very different story to tell before we conclude. 
The geographical commissioners, in their report, are pleased to 
consider these details, erroneous as they are, concerning Major 
Laing, as a guarantee for tlie correctness and veracity of the 
writer, more especially as these details, they say, were obtained 
from Major Laing’s host. | . . * . 

His own boat, however, Sidi Abdallahi, if not his own notes 
or his treacherous memoi'y, supplied him with contradictory in¬ 
formation on other points, of which he appears to be perfectly 

2 H 2 . unconscious 
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unconscious that it is so. Caillie is told by him, in one page, 
that there was no traffic nor communication by water between 
Timbuctoo and the country of Haoussa; because, said he, the 
navigation of the river ceases at Cabra. (tom. ii., p. 3l6). In 
another page he says, Sidi Abdallahi informed him, that Haoussa 
was only a twenty days* passage from Timbuctoo, descending the 
river; and recommended a small canoe in preference of a large 
vessel, as the passage by it might be made in twelve days, (tom. ii., 
j>. ^35), Bat contradictions of this kind run through the whole 
book. 

M. Caillie, after the fatigues and perils of a long journey, for 
the express purpose of visiting the far-famed Timbuctoo, remains 
there just fourteen days ; and the folio,wing is nearly all he has to 
say about it, in the way of description, on w^iich we shall make a 
few comments. * < 

« ‘ The city of Timbuctoo forms a sort of triangle, measuring about 
three miles in ascent. The bouses are large, but not high, consisting 
entirely of a ground-floor. They are built of bricks, of a round form, 
rolled in the hands and baked in the sun. 7’he streets are clean, and 
sufficiently wide to ])ei;mit three horsemen to pass abreast; both 
within and without the town are circular liuts. It contains seven 
mosques, two of which are large ; each is surmounted by a brick 
tower. The town may contain at most about ten or twelve tliousand 
inhabitants. Timbuctoo and its environs present the most monotonous 
and barren scene 1 ever beheld/ 

This, with a long and not very interesting or intelligible descrip¬ 
tion of the mosques, conveys pretty nearly the whole of what he has 
afliorded us respecting this city; but, for the better understanding of 
the reader, he has given a view of^it—and such a view! WJiat could 
M. J omard have been about, wdien he suffered his countrymen to be 
insulted by so obvious an imposture ?—a thing that is asserted to 
represent to the eye what could not, by any huliMm possibility, be 
seen by the cyc.i How could M. Jomard, we he who super¬ 
intended the ‘‘Granc^ Livre d’Egypte,' which, all its faults, is 
one of the most magnif\cfcnt books, abounding \^ith the most 
splendid engravings, ever published—how could he suffer such 
a thing to disgrace a narrative in which he has taken so much 
interest as to write a commentary on it of half a volume ? But 
M, Jomard calls this and tw'O other prints, which, with an unin¬ 
telligible map, constitute the Atlas, ‘ des esquisses naives.* Then 
the ^ sort of triangle* in the text, is a parallelogram in this thing 
called ^ a view.* fle sketched it, he fays, from two heaps of dirt 
or rubbish. ^ Many a time have I ascended to tbfe tops of these 
hills, t6 obtain a complete view, of the town and to make my 
sketch/ Complete, indeed, he has made it, as every house, from 
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one extremity to the other, to the distance of a mile, is visible,— 
not their tops merely,—but from top to bottom ; and all the streets, 
which cross the spectator’s eye, are iilso to be seen, with people 
walking and riding in them—just as if a person standing on West¬ 
minster Bridge should see every shop-window on the nortiiern side 
of the Strand; and in all the other parallel streets between it and 
the JNew Hoad, with passengers, carriages, and coal-carts, moving 
along them or, as if one stationed on the Pont Neuf should be 
able to see the JJoulevart Italien, and the gentlemen and ladies 
eating their ices at Tortoni’s, The liouses, such as they are, but 
such as never existed, may be counted, and amount to about 
two hundred, into which are crammed, by Caillie's account, from 
ten to twelve thousand inliabitants—that is to say, from lifty to 
sixty persons in each house, consisting mostly of a ground tioor ! 
As to the-bridks, shaped like rolling-pins, we say nothing, but 
that the ingenuity of the brickiiiakers must be ill-directed in 
making things so little adapted for buildings, 

’1 he amount of population, as slated by M. Caillie, militates 
against all our notions of this central city of Soudan, It had always 
been considered to contain within its walls aj; least one hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, whereas it v^ould now appear to have no walls, 
and to contain only a tenth part of this number. ‘I’he most mo¬ 
derate estimate,’ says Waickenaer, Ogives to it a hundred thousand 
inhabitants and an Arab author of unxssailed character says, 
' it is the largest city that God has ever created,’ Major Laing 
found it to answer all the expectations he had formed of it, except 
as to its size, which he states to be four miles in circumference ; 
a space which, if fully built upon, might very well contaiu the 
number that has usually been assigned to Timbuctoo. 

We know nothing of either the latitude or the longitude of Tim¬ 
buctoo, except by estimation made from the itineraries of caravans, 
and thenoticffisjoht^ined by Park. M. Jomard contrives to make, 
the' ' - ' ‘ - . 

M. ^ ^ , 

from Tim6 to Timbuctoo, and that of the latter to Pez, If" 50' N, 
We cannot help thinking, however, chance or coaxing muni 
have had some concern in bringing the results of these two vague 
and imperfect methods within so close an approximation as that 
of one minute. M. Jomard, however, finds ^ dans ces donn^es 
uue confirmation tr^s-satisfaisante’—super-satisfactory, we should 
say. Major llenncll and D’Anville had placed it between 19® 
and 20° north ; but after Ijjark’s journey, the Major reduced it to 
1()° 30' north^ we believe it to be still less. With regard to the 
observation of the style’s shadow, nothing is said of it iu M. 
GaiUi6’s text; but iu M, Jomard’s commentary, we find the 

, following: 


e latitude, bj^l^e shadow of a style said to hav^ been erepted by 
Cjallie, 17°5i' N.; and by the intersecti<in of the itinerary line, 
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followiiig : ^ Le 1 Mai, 1828, notre voyageurplanta un style hauf 
de 0“.635; il mesura, k midi, l^ombre du style, et la trouva 
6gale k Cr.030:’ the calculation from which he states to be 17^ 
51'north.* 

And now for its longitude, which Major Rennell, from <fee 
data furnished by Park and numerous itineraries, has fixed on 
or near the meridian of Paris,—say 2° 26' E. of Greenwich. 
M. Jomard, iij order to bring his intersections to beaV, finds him-^ 
self, he says, 'under the necessity of placing it six degrees more 
westerly, that is, in 3° 34' W. of Greenwich. By this position 
of Timbuctoo, the tow n of Sego, which has actually been ascer¬ 
tained to be about 2° 26' W-, would appear on our charts, if 
M. Joniard’s speculations were adopted, a whole degree to the 
eastward oi Timbuctoo. How, then, has**he contrived to get 
out of this embarrassing dilemma? Nothing inodj easy—it was 
oqly to throw back Sego from four to five degrees more to the 
westward, and all would come right; and this he has actually 
ventured to do, though M. Cailli6 knows just as much about 
Sego as he does of Pekin. That position which the first geogra¬ 
pher of the age had feed with scrupulous care, on the most 
authentic and satisfactory data^ has been unceremoniously shoved 
to the westw^ard about 270 English miles, without the sliadow of 
authority, and for the sole motive of accommodating the hypo¬ 
thetical and ill-founded position of Timbuctoo to his own views. 
We need hardly caution our map-makers against disturbing the 
well-ascertained position of Sego, as the glaring absurdity, which 
W'ould be the result, must,prevent the adoption of an innovation 
so ueauthorized and outrageous. 

M. Jomard, we think, would have done well to omit the style 
observation, if, indeed, it was ever made, of which we entertain the 
stiongest doubts. When we consider M. Caiiii^^s total want of 
every sort of instrument, except a pocket-compass,—the cautious 
and secret manner in which he says he was obliged to make his 
lioles and sket<!?hes, remove all doubts of which, he exhibits 


* 'I he ostentatious display which (he Frendi attach to the. most trifling things 5« 
strongly manifested in the getting up of this work, of which we have ap uistance to this 
simple calculation, which hundreds of English midshipmen of twelve or ihiileen years of 
age^would perform off hand. 

* Je dois (says M. Jomard) ce calcul ^ I’ohligeance de M. le Lieutenant-Colonel Cora- 
ba’uf, da Corps Royal de$ Ing6iweurs Geographes. 

Distance z^nUlialo du bord sup^rieui* du 0 2^ 26^ 

Demi-diametre du 0 . * 0 16 


I 3 42 

Dt’clinaison bor^e dn O • • lb 9 

Latitude, N. . 17 51' 

himself 
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himself in a print)—the necessity and the difficulties of erecting a 
style perfectly vertical and at right angles to a plane parallel with the 
horizon—of measuring the shadow, in the present case, the three- 
hundredth part of a mHre (about one and one-fifth of an English 
inch)—of measuring it, too, at the moment the sun is on the meri¬ 
dian and nearly vertical—the rapidity, as in tlais case, with which 
the sun approaches and passes the meridian, at the rate of a whole 
degree in about four minutes—the difficulty of ascertaining tho 
moment of passing the meridian, unless with a transit\or aa azimuth 
compass, and even with it, without knowing the exact variatioa 
(which w'cdo not accuse M. Caillie of knoM'iug)—when we reflect 
on these difficulties,and niceties, w^e are authorized to set down 
the result of such an observation, instead of being trcs-salvifaisantef 
as wholly incouclusiTe and unworthy of notice. 

If we euter^in very great doubts w'hethcr this style operation 
be not a mere fiction, we have none in the world respecting wffiat 
w'c are now going to notice. On leaving Timbuctoo, and prb- 
ceeding northward, M. Caillie says they directed their course by 
the pole-star, but that the camels take the northern course, as if 
by instinct. They, too, w^c suppose, aie guided by the pole-star. 
We do not believe a word of these Arabs being directed by the 
stars. Their camels know the beaten track, and the men look 
out a-head, when trucks disappear, for certain points of tlie hills 
that are well known to them. M. Caillie, however, would have 
done well to steer clear of the stars, for they have played him a 
scurvy trick, which either M. Jomard, or the Ueutcnaut-colouel 
of geographical engineers, who worked out the style observation, 
ought, in charity, to have prevented. On the 8th May, it seems, 
they set out at eleven at night. 


‘ La nuit fut chaude et calme j*le ciel, qui 6tait serein, nous laissait 
voir sa vofite dtoilee; nous avions devaiit nous le grand et le petit 
chariot, qui paraissaient tres-pr^s de Thorizon. Ne pouvant dormir 
sur ma montur^i j’observais les astres parcourir leur carriere; je 
remarquais k Vorient le groupe d’etoiles si remafquable, appelld la 
constellation d'Orion; je Fobservai encore a-Jeu-pres k moitid de sa 
course, presque a iiotre zdnith ; k Tapproahe du jour il disparaissait et 
semblait s’ensevelir clans un ocean de sable.’—tom. ii„ p. 367. 


Touching this state of the heavens, thus seen and admired by 
M. Caillie, we take leave to observe that, on the 8tb May, at eleven 
o’clock at night, on the meridian of Timbuctoo, the Great and 
Little Bears, or chariots^ instead of being very near the horizon, 
were very nearly culminating^ or on the meric^an above the pole, 
the four largeetars in the tail of the Great Bear having just passed 
it, and those of the Little Bear approaching it,-—some of them 
nearly sixty degrees above the horizon ! But this is not the most 

unfortunate 
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unfortwnate part. With regard to ‘ that remarkable groupe called 
the constellation of Orion/ which he ^ saw in the East/ we may 
use a similar and conclusive argument with that of the man in the 
Critic—^ Tiie constellation Orion thou could’st not see, because 
it was not in sight/ Every part of the constellation of Orion>, in . 
point of fact, was during the whole of that night under the horixnn, 
having set nearly with the sun, and no part of it risen tilj about 
eight o'clock the following morning, and consequently it did not 
wait ^ the appjoach of day’ to disappear, for it had never appeared 
at all! This may serve as a proof of the value of his notes or his. 
memory, and of that degree of accuracy and care with which he 
recorded ^ all his directions in his route/ M. Jomard assures 
us he did, ^ with a compass by day, and from the stars by night/ 
What, then, are we to conclude from this ? Not, perhaps, that 
CaillitS never was at Timbuctoo; but most assuredl(y tl^U a person 
who deliberately sits down to publish things which are not only 
ndt true, but physically impossible, has little reason to complain if 
he is discredited, even in stating things which, by possibility^ 
might be true. 

We shall offer no opinion whether M. Caillie did or did not 
reach Timbuctoo—that question M'C are willing to leave the critics 
of Paris to decide j but we do not hesitate to say, that, for any 
information he has brought back, as to the geography of Central 
Africa, or the course of the Joliba, he might just as well have 
staid at liome. He has to console himself, however, if his book 
should fail to convince the unbelievers of Paris, with tlie decora¬ 
tion of the Legion of Honour, and the reward of we do not recollect 
how ^niany thousand francs, given to him by the Geographical 
Society, which M. Jomard calls ^ une glorieuse recompense, bien 
justement in^ritl^e/ and in the fullVinjoyment of which we willingly 
leave him, to proceed to matter of much higher importance, vvliicU 
has been communicated to us from Tripoli.^ 

It must be iu ttie recollection of our readers, that, in conse¬ 
quence of a letter received by the Sultan Labo, sovereign of the 
province in which Timbucloo is situated, warning him against the 
approach of a certain European traveller towards that capital, and 
hinting at the policy of his destruction, Major Laing, then resident 
there, was advised by his friendly host to depart without delay; 
that a certain Arab, of the name of Bourabouchi, was hired to 
conduct him on his way; and that, on the third night after their 
departure, this villain murdered him in his sleep, and took posses- 

, ♦ Since this article was written, we find that Geographical Society of Paris has 
awarded a gold medal, as a mark of Us respect, to the widow of the late Major Lain*. 
This, though late, is well and judieioue. t t 

sion 
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sion of his property. The British consul, Warrington/after a 
close examination of Laing’s servant, on his return to Tiipoli, and 
of other persons from Ghadamis, w*as satisfied in his own mind 
that the papers of the unfertuuate traveller were still in existence; 
% and in this conviction he was corroborated by having been told by 
Laii»g, that, on or before his departure, he would send them to 
Tripoli, as directed by Lord Bathurst, it being his intention to 
return by Sftnsanding to the sea-coast. I'he copsul, therefore, 
became urgent with the bashaw of Tripoli to take• decisive steps 
for their delivery, if at Tripoli, or, if not, to send proper persons 
to inquire after them. 1^110 bashaw betrayed no w'ant ot alacrity in 
meeting the wdshes ofithe consul-general. Numerous messengers 
w^ere despatched from tin^e to lime to Ghadamis and Tuat, to 
gain intelligence of*these papers; but they either did not re¬ 
turn, or brought back no satisfactory tidings. At length, tlie 
consul, suspecting that the bashaw was deceiving him, otFered 
a large reward to any one who would bring the papers to him, but 
still to no purpose, llis patience was at last exhausted; and, 
under the couviclion not only that tlie papeis existed, but that the 
bashaw', if so disposed, had it in his power to obtain them, ho 
struck his flag, and caused it to be notified to the bashaw, thatliis 
official relations would be suspended until the said papers were 
produced. The consul, indeed, had grounds for suspicion that the 
papers had been in Tiipoli for some time, though at what precise 
period they were brought thither, he had been unable to obtain sa¬ 
tisfactory evidence. It would appear, from a deposition of the Bri¬ 
tish vice-consul, Wood, that in the month of June, lB2y, he was 
told by a Moor, that the arrival of Major Laing^s papers had been 
W'hispered about in Tripoli seven or eight months before that time. 
We shall soon see, that, in point of fact, they had tieen concealed 
in Tripoli since July or August, 1828. 

^Mthough our consul had many reasons to suspect that tlte 
D’Ghies fomily were privy to the whole transaction, and t^at the 
letter, which eventually led to the murder ofcMajof Laiug, issued 
from that quarter, as well as a former ^one to the sheik of Bor- 
nou, instigating him to dispose of Clapperton and Denham, no 
direct evidence could be obtained to establish the fact. At last, 
however, while things remained in this doubtful state, and the 
intercourse of our consul with the palace had been suspended, the 
bashaw intercepted four letters from Ghadamis, which were 
addressed to Hassuna D’Ghies, the elder son of his prime 
minister, and who in fact ^as acting as minister for his father. 
It was observod that these letters deeply excited the attention of 
the bashaw. He dismissed bis attendants, and retired with them 
into his private apartments ; and tlie next day sent secretly a con¬ 
fidential 
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fidcnti^ agent to Ghadamis^ the return of whom seems to have 
put the bashaw in posstssion of the whole facts of the case. 

On the 5th August last/ at a visit which Dr. Dickson, an 
English surgeon, who has long resided at Tripoli, paid to the 
bashaw, the latter told him that he had it at last in his power to 
account lor Major Laing’s papers; that a certain per^ fi'bm 
Ghadaniis had delivered them to Hassuna D’Ghies, 
they had beeujianded over to Baron de Rousseau| the French 
consul ; that* several of these people, who were acquwted 
with the whole aifair, were on tl^eir w ay to Tripoli, and that on 
their arrival he would prevent them from holding any communi-* 
cation with Hassuna, or any other person, before tliey had under¬ 
gone. a public examinatioxi. 

A few days after this, (the 9th of August*) Hassuna D’Ghies, 
having received a hint of what was going on, took refuge in the 
American consulate, from whence he was conveyed the same uight* 
and in disguise, on board an American vessel then in the road^ 
wdiich, on the following morning, put to sea. On the same nighty 
Mohamed D’Gliies, the brother of Hassuna, took refuge in the 
French consulate, havvig previously made a written depositioa 
before Sidi Bey, the bashaw’s son, in presence of the governor, 
Haggi Massen, that his brother had told him, before he fled, that 
the papers which were brought to Tripoli by some person or per¬ 
sons from Ghadamis, and delivered to him, were those of the late 
Major Laing; and that he, Hassuna, had given them to the French 
consul for a valuable consideration, 

It bad been observed that, about five o’clock of the same even¬ 
ing,*’M. Rousseau had gone to the house of the brothers D’Ghiea, 
where he ren^ined to a late hour—a circumstance which, con¬ 
nected wdth me flight of the two* brothers, was construed into a 
suspicion that M. Rousseau was, at least, deeply interested in the 
inquiry about to be instituted ; and this suspicion was further 
increaeed by a report that the consul had previously endeavoured, 
but without sftccess/ to persuade the commander of the French 
corvette, Emulation,’ f a receive Hassuna D’Ghies on board 
that vessel. 

On the 12th of August, at the request of Mr. Consul War¬ 
rington, the consuls-general of the Netherlands, Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, and Sardinia, proceeded to the French consulate to make 
a demand of the ]>apers deposed to have been received by M. 
Rousseau; and also that Mohamed D’Ghies should appear before 
the bashaw in prepuce of the said coiyul. M. Rousseau replied, 
hi substance, that he was surprised Inat Mr. Wasrington would 
dare to accuse him of being the receiver {receleur) of Major 
Laing’s papers ; that he ongl^ tp pn>vo what he alleged; that he 

should 
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should prosecute him before the Frer.ch iribuiials ; and thatMo- 
hamed should not leave his protection. This last declaration be, 
ki^ed, modified, by saying that Mohamed D'Ghies might go 
where he pleased of bis otvn free M-ill; but that, in no circum¬ 
stances, he should be compelled to go. 

(^n the same day, (probably at the invitation of M. Rousseau,) 
the Diiteh', Sardinian, Swedish, and Danish consuls-general met 
again at the French consulate, for the pnrjrose, as it.would appear^ 
of asking Mohamed D'Ghies whether he recognised the declara-^ 
tion, purporting to be written and signed by him, respecting the 
disposal of the papers, as being his own writing and bearing hia 
signature. Mohamed answered that the document in question 
>vas not in his writing, ^iiid that the signature attached to it 
was not his signature; and a proccs-verbal to this cflFect was ac¬ 
cordingly M*de#ed to be drawn up. But while this was going on, 
Mohamed retired into an adjoining room, and having asked for 
ink and paper, sat down to w rite a letter, the purport of which 
we sbaH presently see. 

Immediately after this meeting, the consuls waited on the 
bashaw, to represent to him that the autlihenticated Arabic docu¬ 
ment, M'hich his highness had ordered to be delivered to the British 
consul-general, had now been declared by Mohamed, in their pre¬ 
sence, to be a forgery. The bashaw immediately replied, that 
such a retractation could have been influenced only by fear; for 
that his son, Ali Bey, had just received from Mohamed a letter, 
written at the French consulate, (which he produced,) that w^oulcl 
account for his conduct, and explain the grounds on which he had 
been induced to retract his first deposition. That no doubt nrighi 
be entertained as to this being tjie identical letter ,y|^itlen by Mo¬ 
hamed in the French consuFs house, the Mameluke Was produced 
who liad received it from the writer in that house, and carried it 
immediately to the bashaw’s son, Sidi Ali. The letter is as 
follows:— « * 

‘ You must know, Sir, that you have heard i. am ^ing away with 
the French consul. By the name of the? Supreme God, it is not true. 
And to-day came to me the consuls of ffolland, Sardinia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; and they brought to me my written declaration, in which 
U if stated that my brother had the papers of Major Liaing, and that 
he gave them to the French consul. I was ashamed to avow it, be¬ 
cause on the night 1 fled hither, the French consul would not receive 
me tin I gave him my signature that I knew nothing of these papers. 
I did so, because I was afraid he would not receive me ; and for this 
reason, when the consuls caiSp, I denied everything, because I thought 
everything was secret- ‘I salute you, 

* (S^ed) ‘ Mohawk to D’Gaiits** 

Addt essed to ‘ Sidi Bo*j Ar^ 


This 
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This confession was confirmed, on a subsequent day, before the 
W'hole divan of IVipoli and the corps of European consuls, in pre¬ 
sence of Mohamed himself, who made his appearance, on a solemn 
assurance being publicly given, tliat neither the bashaw nor the 
Eritish constd would prosecute, or in any w'ay molest him, the 
said Mohamed, whatever the state of the case might be proved-to 
be, die sole object oflhe inquiry being to ascertain il^ie realiiirnth. 
Mohamed no\v stated— 

‘ that the first'deposition he had made respecting the papers of Major 
Laing was strictly true ; that the French'consul had inveigled him to 
give other depositions that were untrue; that he was obliged to do 
so, in order to obtain the protection of the French flag ; tliat the words 
he spoke in the consulate of France to the other consuls are null and 
void, as he said them through fear ; and that he denied his writing 
and signature through shame of being in the presenc!| of ^he French 
consul, and in his own house. Mohamed D’Ghies.* 

This document w as legalized by the Bey Ali, the bashaw’s heir, 
and the whole divan, and acknowledged by all the consuls pre¬ 
sent, as an authentic, official, public, and legal act. 

On the 16th August^ the Ghadainites, sent for by the bashaw, 
arrived, and w'cre immediately examined before the divan and the 
Europeanxonsuls. They consisted of two sheiks, one cadi, and 
nine others. One, of them, young Babani, (the son of Laing’s 
first guide,) deposed, that he carried two or three letters and some 
bills, drawn on the consul by Major Laing, from Ghadamis to 
Tripoli, and gave them to Hassuna D’Ghies, who said, there must 
be other papers, and desired him to go back and inquire for them ; 
thab he mentioned this to Hadeer, w'ho produced two packets, 
covered with cloth and sealed with red wax, which he gave to a 
courier, named Sartoog, to carry to Tripoli. The brother of Ba¬ 
bani confirmed this statement. The Cadi deposed, tliat Sartoog, 
on his return from Tripoli, told him he had delivered the packets 
to liassuna D’Gliies. Again, a merchant of Ghadamis, trading to 
Timbuctoo, d(fposes,«thathe knows Hadeer, the nephew of the late 
Babani; that he saw him^receive from Major Laing, at Timbuc¬ 
too, certain letters and bills on the consul, together with two large 
packages of papers sealed up.* 

The bashaw, who was present at the examination of these 
Ghadamites, sent off a courier immediately to bring down this 
Sartoog to Tripoli. Accordingly, on the 15tli September, Sar- 


* Major Laing had wHtten to biS father-in-law f|>m Timbuctoo, that he should send 
lo Tripoli his papers and journals by Hadaer, nephew of as he meant to 

return by Sego or Sansanding. It may here be remarked, that even the bilh drawn on 
the consul were kept many months in Tripoli, before they were presented for payment. 

toog 
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toog Zantoni arrived, and in presence of the consuls. Captain 
Quin, of his Majesty's ship Pelorus, and Sidi Bumais, acting mi¬ 
nister of the bashaw, deposed in substance as follows :—that, about 
tliii'teen months ago, he received, at Ghadamis, from the hand ul’ 
Hadeer, two packages, which he described as about fourteen inches 
long and seven inches thick, inclosed in a sort of cotton cloth of 
Fezziin> and sealed with red wax; that he brought them to the 
house of Sidi Hassuna D’Ghies in Tripoli, and,did there and 
then deliver them into the hands of Sidi Hassuna H'Ghies, 
being ordered by Iladeer not to give them to any other person; 
that the said Hassuna paid him fifteen dollars, and gave liiiu dates 
and bread for the jowrney back ; that he kept them close in liis 
own house, and told him UQi to speak to any one ; and after remain 
ing with him two days, was ordered by him to leave Tripoli with¬ 
out delay. ^ Being asked, if these packages were directed in 
Arabic, he answered they were not, but in a foreign language. , 

Tliis chain of evidence we consider to be decisive as to the 
guilt of Hassuna D'Ghies. The papers are proved to be those of 
Laing, and, from the size mentioned, were, no doubt, the journals 
and the historical records which he mei'jtions as transcribed by 
himself in Timbuctoo, on foolscap paper. 

Nothing could be more praiseworthy than the exertions of the 
whole corps of European consuls in Tripoli, especially the consul 
of the Netherlands, to get at the real truth, more particularly as to 
that part of the charge wdiich affected the character of their 
colleague, the Baron Rousseau. The conduct of Mr. Coxe, 
however, the American consul, does not appear, by the papers we 
have received, to be deserving of any such commendation. *1118 
exertions were employed only^ to rescue from -justice a man 
implicated in a charge of murder and robbery, - This consul, 
in spite of the protest of the bashaw, and the remonstrances of 
IJassuna’s father, the old minister, and the British consul, smug¬ 
gled the accused on board an American vessel;*what inteaest he 
had in the rescue of this man could not be wndersfood by the rest 
of the consuls. The vessel anchored Jbefore Tunis; and it was 
reported, that Hassuna was proceeding to England, by order of the 
bashaw, to clear himself of certain charges brought against him by 
the British consul. His friends were anxious he should land ; but, 
having learned that Mr. Dupuis, the vice-consul of Tripoli, had 
]U«t arrived, he declined going on shore, and was under great 
anxiety that the ship should proceed. The captain, Parker, de¬ 
clared his ignorance of the^ase, being “told by *the consul, that be 
had given the*tnan tlie protection of the United States’ flag, and 
already explained to his government the line of conduct which he 
had pursued 
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Mr/Coxe, however, has since made the amende honorable. We 
have before us the copy of a letter, which he has addressed to Mr. 
Consul Warrington, dated sb late as the 20th November last, of 
which the following is an extract:— % 

* I have heen most perfectly deceived and treacherously rrhposed upon 
in the affair of Hassuna D’Ghies, of which you are aware, aftd which I 
really feel it my du^ to acknowledge. From the doeumeattl which have 
been exhibited to me, I can now fully declare that I am thoroughly con* 
vincedthat tha*said D’GhicvS did receive the papers of the unfortunate 
traveller, Major Laing, here in Tripoli. During my late visit to Leg* 
horn, Genoa, and Mahon, I found the public opinion strong and fixed, 
that these papers are in existence, and are now in possession of a cer~ 
lain 'personage whom delicacy forbids me to naifie, . , . It is now 

most evident, that his declared intention of goipg to England, which 
he swore to on his open Koran before me, the captain, and the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the Fairfield, was merely to facilitate Ik ^cape. All 
further information I may obtain concerning this most infamous and 
diabolical intrigue Avillbe forthwith communicated to you, Hassuna 
D’Ghies left Mahon only three days before I got there, and went to 
Malaga, as 1 was informed by Commodore Crane. 

, (Signed) C. D. Coxe/ 

It may be asked what motives or object could have induced 
Hassuna D’Ghics first to give strong suspicion of having con¬ 
spired against the life of Major J-.aing,—and secondly, to exhibit 
such ardent though cautious zeal to get possession of his papers? 
A short retrospect will perhaps enable us to explain this mystery. 
At the end of the late war Hassuna’s father sent him for his edu¬ 
cation to France, where he was received into the best society. 
He*then came over to England, where, as is usually the case 
among the children of John Bull^ very little notice was taken of 
him. One object of his visit was to induce the British government 
to procure the liquidation of a debt which the Spanish consul at 
Tripoli had contracted with his father, the old minister,—a matta* 
in which, of counse, our ministers refused to interfere. Hassuna, 
therefore, left \his comntry with feelings by no means favourably 
disposed towards it,^—and, these feelings, on his return to 'Fripoli, 
he took no care to conceal. From his relationship by blood with 
the Bashaw’s family, as well as from his numerous and powerful 
connexions in the interior, more particularly at Ghadatnis, the 
frontier town and chief commercial station between Tripoli and 
Timbuctoo, his influence was paramount. At his recommendation 
most of the public officers at Ghadamis were appointed, and 
among others Shetk Habeeb, the tnan who, with Hadeer^ 
when at Timbuctoo, recommended iLaing’s raurdferer, the Arab 
Bourabouchi, to be his guide. 

Thus, then, the means of mischief were fully within Hassuna’s 

t reach; 
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reach ; aud a Mussuhnau Arab is not very scrupulous in employ¬ 
ing these, sometimes on the slightest occasions. Treacherous anil 
vindictive, he is wholly regardless of truth and justice, and even of 
human life, when stiinulale4 by interest or a thirst fur vengeance. 
An Arab of this race (who boasts his descent from the Prophet) 
will talk. tlie umi'ders he has committed with the greatest cool¬ 
ness and familiarity* The old bashaw, when speaking of Has- 
suna’s perfidy^ observed, that he was unlike most men, and re¬ 
served for a peculiar fate ; ^ fur,^ says he, ^ when I murdered my 
elder brother, his mother was so alarmed that she gave birth to a 
seven months’ child, and that child is Hassuna.’ 

It may here be meqtioned that the whole family of D’dhies had 
been very much enraged against our consul, because a sum of 
money was not given-to them as was done to the bashaw for the 
protection ^f Penliam aud Clappertou; and that, were all other 
evidence wanting, the character of llassuna might be guessed by 
a circumstance mentioned in the papers sent to us, namely, that 
he sold some clothes and other articles, which he had undertaken 
to convey to Tiinbuctoo for the use of Laiug,—pocketed the 
money—and, being convicted of this fraud, went on his knees 
before the British consul, supplicating forgiveness. It may also 
be staled that every delay and obstruction were puqjosely thrown 
in the way of Laing, with the view of extorting money from 
him; and that all the persons who accompanied him, and who, it 
would now appear, were accessary to his tirst attack aud subse¬ 
quent murder, were the friends of Hassuna. It is staled, in one 
of the Major’s own letters, that he found himself surrounded 
W'itli treachery from the moment lie left Ghadainis. . 

Among the motives which might have made tlassuiia anxious 
to get possession of Laing’s jJapers, was the vast importance 
which he knew tlie British consul attached to them; but he had 
also another and perhaps a stronger motive :—having iiitercepteil 
JLaings letters to his wife and father-in-lahe mpsthave gathered 
from them that Ids villainy had been peneti^ted by the J^nglish 
traveller ;—that Laiug had discovered4;he treachery of old Babani, 
whom he had recommended as a gui3e; and inferred that the 
Major’s papers would undoubtedly expose all this black affair. 

We understand that our ambassador in Paris was instructed 
to demand from the French government an investigation of the 
conduct imputed to Baron Kousseau ; aud that a commission was 
appointed to inquire, accordingly, into the transaction. The ac¬ 
cused was the only witness to examine; and ^ having heard the 
charges and hes own defe^, the commissioners arrived at the 
conclusion, that it is very improbable the papers ever came into 
Hassuna D’Ghies’ hands ^ ana that the imputation, as regards the 

JJaron 
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Baron' Rousseau, is wholly without foundation. Our conclusion, 
we must confess, is very different as regards both tliese persons. 
So far from its'being imjJrqbable, we think that it is morally 
certain, that Hassuna J)*(ihic3, by fraud an4 did obtain 

possession of the lute Major Laitig’s papers, Th^;<fenynissiQaers 
may say, as we understand they do, that o|,H^s^na 

proves nothing; that, in the most civilized socie^s, {^^^^ecused 
of crimes haye frequently, though quite innocent/feeen ,Tecaiu- 
mended to have recourse to flight. We apprehend this is not very 
common in ^ civilized societies —without doubt, when the thing 
does occur, it is considered, if not a proof, at least a strong , pre¬ 
sumption of guilt. If M. Pouqueville defends Hassuiia’s flight 
on these grounds, he cannot, of course, be expected to condemn 
M. Rousseau, who connived at, if he did‘not actually aid, the 
Mussulman’s escape. . 

,, But admitting Hassuna to“ be guilty, what object, it may be 
asked, could make Baron Rousseau so anxious about getting 
possession of Major Laing's journals '? We are free to confess, 
that the only motive, as far as we can discover, imputed to him, 
is one very inadequate {o the risk he incurred of loss of character— 
the ambition of publishing the contents of the said papers in his 
own name. It seems he had already been dabbling in oriental 
literatui’e, chiefly Arabic, and has been charged, with what 
tiuth we know not, of appropriating the labours of a young man 
in Syria to himself. It further appears, that he had men¬ 
tioned at a breakfast, in October, 1828, on board a French cor¬ 
vette in the harbour of Tripoli, that he was then publishing in 
Paris a work on Timbuctoo, the first number of whicli was at that 
time in the press. Again, it so happened that the murder of Major 
Laing was first communicated in a Paris paper, called the 

editor of which is said to have received the account erf it from 
M. Rousseau, but of which intelligence M. Rousseau had made 
no mention to /.he British consul, M'ho, of all others, was most 
deeply interested iu4he fate of the deceased. In the Bulletin (of 
July, 1828) of die Geographical Society of Paris, a letter of M. 
Rousseau stated that he was expecting ^me important papers 
relative to the interior Africa, which had arrived Tuat, .At 
the dktc of these letters, the British consul had eveiy reason to 
believe that the journals and papers of Major Laing were either 
atTuat or Ghadamis, and was naturally surprised that M, Rous¬ 
seau should not have mentioned tbj^^ircumstance to him. These 
papers Mr. Contiul A\%rrington for gmnted could 'he no 
others than those of Majof ' The write#: says, /1 have 

found a tolerable good copy of the travels of Ibn Batotita, and 
hope veiy soon to be in possessio#^of the history of Timbuctoo, 

by 
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by Sidi All Baba d’Arouan, que f attends from Tuat.* The phrase 
que f attends is equivocal, and maj^ be applied either to tlie 
person or the thing; and the consul, reading it «s applicable to the 
former, supposed this SicK AH Baba to be some person under a 
feigned naftie, purposely coupled with that of a well known 
author^ td av<dd raising any suspicion. A long examination took 
place, to discover tb whom the name could possibly allude, except 
to some one* entrusted with Laing’s papers ; nor^does the sup¬ 
position appear much strained, Major Laiug having thus written 
from Tiinbuctoo—^ I have been busily employed, during my stay, 
searching the records in the town, which are abundant, and in 
acquiring information of every kind; nor is it with any common 
degree of satisfaction that I say my perseverance has been amply 
rewarded/ The inquiry made after this person at Tripoli by the 
consuls is aidiciitled in the report of the French committee, whereiu 
it is asserted that this Sidi AH Baba d’Arouan is no other than 
a writer of the fifteenth century. We are not so sure of this. 
No such name or title of a book (which, by the way, should 
be El Arouanee) is to be found in any of the catalogues in the 
Bodleian Library, the British Museum, or,the East India College, 
or in the catalogues given by Burckhardt; nor is it known to any 
of the three professors of Arabic in the Universities of Oxford awd 
Cambridge, ’Fhe mere assertion, therefore, of M. Rousseau or 


the commission, is by no means satisfactory ; unquestionably the 
consuls were fully justified in making the inquiry. 

However innocent these literary proceedings of M. Rousseau 
might be, and we feel disposed to consider them as being so, they 
were unfortunately combined with others, which tended to^give 
them more importance, perhaps, than they deserved. It had long 
been observed, that M. Rousseau and Hassuua had frequently 
been together; that their meetings were conducted witli great cau¬ 
tion and mystery, and sometimes protracted till late at night. No 
one doubted that, at this time, Hassuua had ^ossession^ of, or 

About this tinje, also, M, Rousseau 
paper on •African subjects, at Tripoli, 
ivestigator.^ All these circumstances 
threw a suspicion on the French consul,^ which the sudden escape 
of Hassuua, with the deposition of Mohamed, and his seeking pro¬ 
tection in the French consulate, were not calculated to remove. 

We are not disposed to lay much stress on the prevaricating 
depositions of Mohamed D’Ghies. The material fact, however, 
to whidt he deposes, najpejy, the abatement by M, Rousseau 
of 40 per cent, on a debt ^ (JO,000 francs, due by Hassuna to 
some French subjects, is said to be fully admitted in the ^ Re¬ 
port but it is added that dp negociation took place in the spring 
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of 18£7> and could not, thel-efore, have any connexion with 
Laing'’s papers. Major Laing was murdered in September, 1826. 
Previous to that, however, Hadeer had set out from Timbuctoo 
with the journals and papers ; and he might have itached Ghadamis 
before the end of the year ; for Mahomet, the sei vahl the late 
Mr, Tyrw'hit, who died at Bornou, was seht Wirrington 

to Timbuctoo, from whence he returned to Tfipoli in iHa%j:4aya> 
and the journey may be performed in forty days. It has been 
deposed that -these papers remained in Ghadamis nine montiis, 
and in Tripoli thirteen months ; this carrjfes u# back to thfe end 
of the year 1827. There is no obvious impossibility, therefore, 
that they might have been the subject of wegociation from the 
moment that Hassuna knew them to be in liii agent’s hands. 

Another point in the defence of M. Rousse^t’u is, that the la»t rc* 
tractation of Mohamed annuls all th^ man’s fmmrr depositions. 
This dogma, however, unfortunately vfill not avail him, as it ap¬ 
pears that this Arab, after M. Itousseau’s departure, voluntarily, 
and of his own free w ill, before the whole divan, and the Euro¬ 
pean consuls, solemnly re-deposed to the truth of his first deposi¬ 
tion, adding, that lie li^id at least signed his name to silt^diftferenl 
documents in the Preuch consulate, at the urgent request of M. 
Rousseau, and alw ays at night. If this be true, there must have 
been a connexion subsisting between the house of D’Ghies and 
the French consul, which seemed to require concealment; but, 
as wc have said, we place very little reliance on the prevaricating 
testimony of this Miissulman Arab. 

It is asked in the ^ Report,’ why Hadeer, w'ho has played so 
conspicuous a pait, was not brought up from Ghadamis and ex¬ 
amined ; and w'hy not the courier, who is stated to have brought 
down the packages to TrijK)li ? Hadeer and Habeeb were both 
ordered up, but on the receipt of a communication from FJassuna, 
hoih had tied to Tiiiibuctoo; and, as w'e have seen, Sartoog, the 
courier, vom brought up, and gave a most clear and decisive evi¬ 
dence that he deliver^id the packages to Hassuna. 

It is very unfortunate, that the name of a gentleman in Baron 
Rousseau’s station in life should be thus mixed up with a 
transaction in which good faith, justice, and humanity have 
been so grossly violated; and we most sincerely hope that 
his innocence may be established on a firmer foundation tlian 
the report of an inquiry, wheie the accused was the only evi¬ 
dence, and which was held, not in Tripoli, but in Paris. His 
innocence, how'evfir, appears to us to have bee^ brought in ques¬ 
tion entirely by his own injudicious conduct: in (vainly) applying 
to the captain of ‘ the transport corvette, TEmnlation^’ to receive 
Htwsuua D’Ghies on board,awking not the le^t effort to 

.prevent 
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prevent the subsequent escape of this person, on board the American 
corvette,—^in giving protection to Mohamedwhen his brother had 
fled from justice—in not attending, and confronting this man, 
at the megtingS held by his brother consuls—in privately obtaining 
Mohanjed*s aignature to papers, witnessed only by two or thre(' 
dbscurn pertom^ jo which M. Ruiz, the French charge d’affaires, 
iss^tedto feve Refused his name, because the consul would not 
allows him td read the papers he was required to sign ;—and, above 
all, in striking his fla^, and hastily embarking in an imperial brig 
,for Marseilles, in the very midst of the inquiry that was then going 
on. These proceedings could not fail to leave, on the minds of 
the rest of the Furopeaii consuls, an impression not very favourable 
to M. Rousseau ; and though we are unwilling to believe that the 
charges brought against him are true, and think it quite obvious 
that they have not been proved, yet w'c are compelled to dissent 
from the * lieport,’ which is said to declare that there is not gny 
foundafion for them. Foundation there unquestionably is; and if 
M. Rousseau should flatter himself, that the opinion of such a per¬ 
son as Pouqucville is sufticient to acquit him, in a case where an 
Englishttian and a Frenchman are concerned, he deceives himself; 
and we would strongly urge him, for the sake of his own character, 
to return forthwith to Trij)oli, where \vc liave very little doubt he 
may have an opportunity of confronting his accuser, and also the 
brother, who by this lime has probably found his way back. 
Nothing short of this, M. Housseaii may be assured, w'ill enable 
him to stand blameless in the eyes of the world. J3esules, lie may 
be perfectly satisfied that the matter is not yet ended. Anxious to 
obtain the real slate of the case, the bashaw and the consul 
Warrington have granted an amnesty to Hassuna D’Ghies, 
guilty or not guilty, provided he will return, and honestly declare 
the truth, and the whole truth, which, if in the Mediterranean, 
Mohamed has undertaken to convey to him. 

We are sorry to conclude with saying that, after wtiat has 
happened, we have little doubt Major Laing’s valftable documents 
have been destroyed, or, if still in e^i^tence, that they will never 
*ee the light; for he fcust be a bold man who would now venture 
to publish th^'m, at least in any other name than that of their right* 
ful owner. 
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Art. VIL—l. Report from the. Select Committee on Prommory 
Notes in Scotland and Ireland. Loqdou. foL 1826. 

2. The Currency Question freed from Mystery. X^ond. 8vo. 1830. 

N othing can be more unfair and uncaudid tbsin impu¬ 
tations which are thrown upon those who callthe J^evision 
of our monetary system ; while their motives are u^dstly im¬ 
pugned, their qbjects and views are wilfully and grossly iiiisrepte- 
sented. They are accused of wishing to lower the present 
standard of the pound sterling; and, by that means, to commit 
a fraud upon the public creditor. That, among the mass of those 
who desire the re-consideration of the laws atfecting the currency 
of this country, there niay be some persons who go to this extent, 
we will not undertake to controvert: but, be* this as it may, W|? 
feel quite certain that the great majority of them ai3 actuated by 
very different views and opinions. They will not consent to be 
ranked behind their antagonists in the desire to do what is just 
and equitable : but while they are willing that every creditor, 
either of the public or of individuals, should receive the full 
amount of w hat he is entitled to claim, they are equally determined, 
as far as in them lies, to piotect the whole body of debtors against 
unjust exactions. 

Hut those who call for the re-consideration of our monetary 
system do not require any change in the standard of value ; they 
do not desi*e that the weight of the sovereign should be diipi- 
nished, or that the metal of winch it is fabricated should be de¬ 
based : all they piopose is, the emancipation of the circulating 
medium from the fetters by which it is now cramped ; they 
merely ask that the principle of freedom which has been applied 
to other trades should be ullowed^lo regulate the money system 
of the country', and that every individual should be at liberty to 
use either gold or paper, according to his own discretion. They 
ask government place the system of banking upon a secure 
basis, and to pwiiiit establishments of undoubted solvency to cir¬ 
culate, at least, a limited amount of one-pound notes. If it be 
practicable to frame arrangements which secure the holders of 
these notes from every chance of loss from the insolvency of the 
issuers; we conceive that the only tenable objection to tlie measure 
must be at once removed. It has not, as far as we know, been 
contended that the circulation of one-pound notes is an evil in 
itself. Ii is, then, only an evil when it exposes the holders to a 
probable loss; but if means can be devised to remove this inse¬ 
curity, every reasonable objection to this species of circlilation 
will, we apprehend, entirely vanish. 

An idea seems, indeed, to be prevalent in some quarters, that a 
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one-p<!mnd note circulation has a necessary tendency to encourage 
rash speculation, and to produce commercial panics. In this, how¬ 
ever, we apprehend there is aiucU misconception. The history 
of every connuercial community affords abundant evidence that 
»pecnl||^jortbe pushed to a vast extent, in places where this 
8pocie*f‘^^.^j;rp^cy does not exist: speculation depends upon 
tne-epterpp^ and,credit of traders, and not upon the medium of 
exchange 'Whicli they may use in their transactions. It must, in¬ 
deed, be acknowledged, that* where the paper money in circula¬ 
tion rests upon the mere ^redit of individuals, and not upon deposits 
x>{ c^pital iof equivalent amount, it will greatly aggravate the evils 
of any panic brouo^ht on by over-speculation. But to obviate 
this inconvenience, it is nut necessary to dispense altogether 
with the use of paper money : the proper remedy is, to slienglhen 
the foundrpiuy on which liie credit of this paper money rests. 
Under the system of banking which pievails in this country, the evils 
arising from commercial alarms are necessarily much enhanced Tjy 
the existence of every species of bank paper payable on demand. 
Those persons, therefore, who contend that the suppression of 
our onuTpound note circulation is calculated to lender panics less 
frequent and less injurious, stop short of the point to wdiich their 
argument should unquestionably conduct them. In order to be 
consistent, they ought likewise to call for the suppression of all other 
negotiable notes payable on demand ; for, in times of commercial 
distrust, the holders of these larger notes are as likely to create 
what is called a run upon the banks which issued them, as thiise 
who hold one-pound notes. If, however, the privilege of issuing 
negotiable notes were granted to banks only on terms which 
would remove all doubt from the public mind as to the solvency 
of these establishments, a run flever wouldj, practically take place ; 
the holders of these notes, knowing that they ran no possible risk 
of loss, w'ould be no more disposed to rash w ith them into the dif¬ 
ferent banks to be converted into cash, than to run with a sovereign 
mtb the Mint to have it exchanged for bullion.* The ^ause of 
every rim upon banking establishments is the fear which, from 
whatever unforeseen cause, seizes the public mind that they may 
not be solvent. Let the ground of this fear be effectually removed; 
assure the public that, as far, at least, as concerns the notes cir¬ 
culated by a banking establishment, it cannot prove insolveut| 
and these runs would never take place. 

That a system of banking might be organised in this country, 
which would practically remove every danger and inconvenience 
attendant upon the issue of one-pound notes, is-a fact capable of 
being demonstrated by the evidence of actual experience. It has 
alrei^y been put to the test in one part of his Majesty's domi¬ 
nions. 
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nions, and has been found to stand its ground, unaffected by the 
violent and sudden fluctuations which, at various periods, have 
taken place in the transaction's of trade and commerce. We need 
not tell our readers that we allude to Hcotland, where the circu¬ 
lating medium (with tin; exception of silver for change) consists 
wholly of paper, and where a sovereign, as a cuirent coin, is rarely 
if ever seen. But although it be well known that paper-money 
forms the whole circulating medium of Scotland, w'c-are inclined 
to suspect thalihe principles and effects of the banking system of 
our northern neighbours are not generally understood, or, at least, 
not generally appreciated, in this part of the empire. Nothing' 
but the want of adequate information as to^ this subject could 
have led to the attenijjt which was made, in 182 (), to meddle 
with the banking system of Scotland, and deprive the inhabitants 
of that country of institutions, under the protection of ^hich they 
had readied, and continued to enjoy, a high degree of public as 
we'll as private prosperity. Our wary neighbours, however, led 
on by the redoubted Malagrowther, successfully resisted the 
attempts of the 'IVeasury to force upon them the use of a me¬ 
tallic circulating medium, and, by that means, secured themselves 
(in as far as the intimate connexion of the two countries could 
permit) against the difficuUits and inconveniences which the 
change effected at that period in our monetary system has entailed 
upon the inhabitants of this part of the island. 

An impression prevails very generally on this side of the Tweed, 
tliat the superior stability of the Scottish banking system rests upon 
the proverbial sagacity and wariness of the inhabitants of Scotv 
land, and not upon any peculiarity inherent in the system itself. 
From*this it is inferred, that a circulating medium which has been 
found safe among our northern neighbours, would be attended 
with danger and insecurity if adopted here. This, however, ap¬ 
pears to us a mistajte. security of Scottish banking arises 

from the general principles on which the system jias been or¬ 
ganised^ and noUffoni anything which is peculiar eitnfer to the cha¬ 
racter or the habits of Uiose by whom its operations are conducted. 
If adopted elsewhere, ihesd principles would, we feel persuaded, 
be attended with similar results: hence it becomes important to 
point out their nature and trace their effects. The necessity of 
calling public attention to the true principles of banking will now 
become every day more urgent; inasmuch as the approaching 
termination of the charter granted to the Bank of England wall 
present the legislatyre with a favourable opportunity of revising 
and re-modelling least the banking* branch of Qur monetary 
system. 

. ,No^ reasonable man can doubt that the imperfection of the 

system 
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system of banking, as practised in this kingdom, has been occasioned 
by the impolitic monopoly conferred upon the Bank of England. 
Under the original provisions of the charter granted to that great 
company, no bank could be formed in this country which con¬ 
sisted of more than six partners. This restriction is perfectly 
iudefensibje in point of principle ; and in practice it has proved, 
in a high degyee, detrimental to the interests of the public; while 
U has not pj'yhahly been productive of any real advantage to the 
proprietors of hank stock. In 1826, the Bank Directors were 
induced to wave this exclusive advantage, so far as to allow banks 
consisting of any number of partners to be established in any part of 
the kingdom distant, at least, sixty-fite miles from the metropolis. 
We lake it for granttfd that those who represented the interests of 
the Bank on this occasion meant to act fairly by the public : having 
secured a continuance of their monopoly in i.(Ondon, and through¬ 
out a district Extending sixty-live miles every way, they were, we 
presupie, willing that the trade and business of banking should be 
at once set free from all shackles in every other part of the country. 
That this was the spirit and intention of the arrangement then 
entered into between Govenimeut and the Bank we cannot for a 
moment doubt. The object of the minister was to encourage the 
formation of joint-stock companies with large paid-up capitals, 
and, by that means, to put banking, throughout the country, upon 
a safer and more permanent fooling. It was, therefore, expected 
that, in the larger provincial towns, capitalists would eagerly avail 
themselves of the opportunity which was thus opened to them for 
^tering upon the business of banking. But the anticipation then 
formed ha0 been but very inadequately realised ; the intentions of 
the legislature have been frustrated by certain impolitic cIiKises, 
which were allowed to creep into the act |)assed for the relaxation 
of the Bank charter: very few joint-stock companies have been 
subsequently established for purposes of banking; and conse¬ 
quently the public have hitherto derived but little practical advan- 
tagjB from the^concession then made by the Bank of England, 

The clause which has chiefly contributed to render this act 
nugatory, is that which enacts that etoiy partner in a joint-stock 
company, formed for the purpose of banking, shall be respon¬ 
sible, not only to the extent of the shares for which he sub¬ 
scribes, but likewise to the whole amount of his private fortune. 
This clause was introduced no doubt with the best intentions, 
-—its object being to render joiul-stock banks as stable and 
worthy of ^ public confidence as possible, lint there can be 
no doubt that, however %eU meant, its pradtical operation has 
fieen highly injurious: it stands as a bar in the way of forming 
such institutions; and until it be repealed, w^ see no- ground 
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to expcjct that many joint-stock banks will be established in this 
country. Few persons are likely to be found, w'ho, for the sake of a 
small dividend on shares held in a joint-stock company, wdll place 
in jeopardy the whole of their fortunes. The premium in this 
case is by no means adequate to the hazard. Where the number 
of partners in a bank is limited, and the amount of pi'otit falling 
to the share of each is consequently large, individuals will be found 
willing to incur this responsibility : the advantage to,be expected 
being of suffioient magnitude to counterbalance the risk. The 
public would,' perhaps, be in some cases more secure, if joiiit- 
stock companies for banking could be formed of a large number 
of shareholders, jointly and severally responsible for the engage¬ 
ments of the establishment, to the full ainou*nt of their fortunes ; 
but the question here is, not what is best in,,theory, but what is 
attainable in practice. To a joint-stock company so constituted, 
wc have no possible objection. Our objection is tb making this 
principle a condition, without which sucli institutions cannot be 
established, because we feel a conviction that this throws a very 
great, and, as w'e conceive, unnecessary obstacle in the w^ay of 
their formation. Experience has rendered it abundantly clear 
that a joint-stock company, possessing a paid-up capital of 
adequate amount, oilers to the public an ample w^arranty for its 
solvency. If the subscribed capital of such an institution be fully 
sufficient to guarantee its creditors against every chance of loss, 
the public can derive no advantage from involving the shareholders 
in any additional responsibility. There are live banks in Edin¬ 
burgh. In two of these (the Commercial Bank and the National 
Bank of Scotland) the partners are responsible for their engage- 
mentc to the whqle extent of their fortunes. The former pos¬ 
sesses a paid-up capital of 600,0(X)?.; the latter has a capital of 
500,000/, 'I'he other three banks have been established by charter, 
and the partners are absolved from all responsibility beyond the 
amount of capital actually subscribed and paid up. Two of these 
chartered banks (the Bank of Scotland and the Soyal Bank) 
have a capital 'of more than a million sterling each, while the 
third (the British Linen Company) has only half a million. It 
is. notorious to every person acquainted with the transactions of 
these institutions, that these three chartered banks enjoy as much 
credit and public confidence as either of the two other banks, in 
which the united properties of the partners, amounting probably 
to ten millions sterling, are responsible for their engagements. 
It deserves also to be mentioned, alfhougli th«^ British Linen 
Company appears tb offer the least security to ^ public, stiEit en- 
jpys as much credit, and transacts proportionally as lauch bhsiness, 
aa any of its four rivals. The experience of a,long eeriet^i^earB 
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has fully proved, that a capital not exceeding half a million 
sterling, managed by a board of directors who lay annually before 
the shareholders a detailed statement,of its affairs, is amply suffi¬ 
cient for the operations of the institution, AH that the public 
want is to be safe. The 'creditors of a bank cannot draw out 
more thaji they paid in, however large may be the capital possessed 
by the partners. In short, it has been found in practice, that the 
personal rflsaponsibility of the shareholders in the two Edinburgh 
banks estabhi^ed without a charter, yields no benefit either to the 
banks themselves or^to the public at large. 

. The proceedings of large joint-stock companies, under the 
management of a board of directors, are necessarily more steady 
and uniform than tlnJSe of private copartnerships. They are con¬ 
ducted upon genera^t principles, which reduce contingent risks 
almost to a certainty ; and if the capital subscribed be fully ade¬ 
quate to thts risk, the interests of the public are amply protected. 
But although we regard chartered companies as, upon the whole, 
much better adapted for banking operations than.mere copartner¬ 
ships, we roust not be supposed to recommend that these charters 
should be granted, except where the capital paid-up and embarked 
in the undertaking are considered of sufficient amount to guarantee 
the public against the chances of insolvency. 

In the report named at the head of this article, we are told that— 

* the first notice of banking in Scotland which occurs in the statute 
book is an act of King William the Third, passed in the year 1695, 
under which the Bank of Scotland was established. By this act, an 
exclusive privilege of banking was conferred upon that bank, it being 
provided, “ that for the period of twenty-one years, from the 17th of 
-Tilly, 1G9S, it should not be lawful for any other persons to set^ up a 
distinct company of bankers within the kingdom of Scotland, besides 
those persons in whose favour thife act is granted.” No renewal of the 
exclusive privilege took place after the expiration of the twenty-one 
years. ' 

‘ The Bank of Scotland first issued notes of twenty shillings in the 
year 1704; Imt the amount of notes in circulation* previously* to the 
Union was very limited. In that year, a charter of incorporation was 
granted to certain individuals named *tlierein, for carrying on the 
business of bankir^, under the name of the Royal Bank ; and subse¬ 
quent charters were granted to this establishment enlarging its capital, 
which now amounts to one million and a half. 

‘ An act passed in the year 1765 is the first and most important act 
of the legislature, which regulates the issue of promissory notes in 
l^cbtland. It Alff^arB, from its preamble, that a practice had prevailed 
in Scodatld bf wsuing notq^s which circulated as specie^ and which 
V(^er«'i68kde pa^ble to the bearer on demand^ or payable, at the option of 
the &suef, end of six months, with a sum equal to the legal 

iiitereat^rotn the demand to that time. 
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* The act of 176^ prohibits the issue of notes in which such an 
option as that before mentioned is reserved to the issuer. It requires 
that all notes of the nature of a bank-note, and circulating like 
specie, should be paid on demand; and prohibits the issue, of any 
promissory note of a sum less than twenty shillings/—p. 3. 

From the evidence laid before that committee, it appears also 
that the present system of Scotch banking did not take root until 
the monopoly of the Bank of Scotland was abolished, and the 
Royal Bank established. The English government Suspected the 
Bank of Scotland of having favoured and assisted the Jacobites in 
1715; and on this, perhaps, more than ou any other account^ 
promoted the formation of a rival establishment. But whatever 
were the motives wdiich led to this measure, its consequences have 
been highly important and salutary. F/om the same document it 
appears that— ' 

‘there are at present(l826) thirty-two banks in Scotlan^.,thceeof whjeh 
are incorporated by act of parliament, or by royal charter, viz.: the 
Bknk of vScotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the bank called 
the British Linen Company, 

‘ The National Bank of Scotland has one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight partners ; the Commercial Bank of Scotland has five 
hundred and twenty-one;*the Aberdeen Town and County Bank has 
four hundred and forty-six. Of the remaining banks, there are three 
in which the number of partners exceeds one hundred, six in which 
the number is between twenty and one hundred, and seventeen in 
which the number falls short of twenty. 

‘ The greater number of the Scotch banks have branches in con¬ 
nexion with the principal establisliment, each branch managed by an 
agent acting under tiie immediate directions of his employers, and ^ 
giving security to them for his conduct. The Bank of Scotland 
had, at the date of the last return received by your committee, sixteen 
branches, established at various pelriods between the years 1774/ 
and the present. The B^'itish Linen Company had twenty-seven 
branches: the Commercial Banking Company in Edinburgh had thirty- 
one. The total number of branches established in various parts of 
Scotland, from ^h^ southern border to Thurso, the mbst northerly 
point at which a branctf bank exists, is one hundred and thirty-three/ 
—p. 5. € * 

The practical operation of a system which has thus spread its 
ramifications through every part of Scotland has led to resuhs 
which it may perhaps be useful to point out. We do not think it 
necessary to describe the checks by yvhich an over-issue and a 
consequent depreciation of bank-notes are prevented ; We think it 
sufficient to observe, that, by an arrangement, whidt tfie necessity 
of the case has forced these establishmeiits to adop^ this object 
is completely effected. Those who wish to look into ffus branch 
of the subject may consult Sir Henry Pameirs useful tract upon 

^ • Papei^ 
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Paper-money and Banking, where they will find this point clearly 
explained. 

The great capital and high character of the existing Scotch 
banks render the establishment of a weak bank practically im¬ 
possible in that country, ‘There being already banks of un¬ 
doubted solvency to transact their business, the public would not 
trust estabUshnieuts of a doubtful character. The subsisting 
brinks receive,each other’s notes, for which they give either gola 
or their own notes in exchange ; but this species ^of accommo¬ 
dation they would of^course refuse to any new bank, of the per¬ 
fect solvency of which tliey were not well assured. They are also 
naturally jealous of a new rival which enters the held to divide 
with them the prolits^of banking; it is not, therefore, to be ex¬ 
pected that they wou]d give undue facilities to such a competitor; 
on the contrary, they would probably feel disposed to throw ob¬ 
stacles in i& \v%y ; and nothing short of the conviction that this 
new competitor for public patronage possessed sufficient capital 
to force its way into credit, in spite of all opposition, could over¬ 
come the efleci of this jealousy. This inert resistance on the 
part of tlie existing banks, combining w ith, or even itself producing, 
public distrust, proves in practice an efficient check upon the 
establishment of iusecifre banks. It is generally felt and known 
that the attempt would not prove successful, and therefore the 
experiment will probably never be made. 7’liiis the Scotch 
banking system has been constructed on principles which operate 
a double good : it offers to the public every species of accom¬ 
modation which can be obtained from banks of undisputed sol¬ 
vency, while it effectually prevents the formation of any banking 
linn or company destitute of capital and character. * 

The result produced by a system of banking thus wisely ar¬ 
ranged, and continued through a long series of years, has been 
the creation of a degree of credit and public confidence, which no 
probable event can diminish. Even in times of commercial panic 
and confusioa^the inhabitants of Scotland never^for a single mo¬ 
ment, harbour the suspicion that their principal banks can by pos¬ 
sibility fail. We verily believe that, 1f«a foreign enemy were at 
the gates of Edinburgh, such is the strong force of this habitual 
confidence, no run would be made upon the Scotch banks: it is, 
indeed, a matter of history, that in 1745, the advance and suc¬ 
cesses of the Pretender did not in the slightest degree affect the 
credit of the northern banks; their notes were everywhere re¬ 
ceived witbeeut' the slightest demur or hesitation. But the confi¬ 
dence which the inhabitawls of Scotland rejfose in their banks 
is not the ol&pTiDg of a blind credulity. On tire contrary, it 
naturally springs from the principles on which these institutions 
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are established and managed; and, being thus founded on a 
rational basis, it is not to be easily iuidermined or shaken. 

Thie principles on which, the banks are established place their 
solvency beyond all doubt: ail the banks which issue ^tes are 
joint-stock companies, consisting of a great number of partners, and 
possessing a large capital, not merely subscribed, but actually paid 
up, and invested in mortgages or in government securities, ^rbis 
fund is always ready to cover any losses which the bapk may sustain 
in its transaeVons. The directors place annually before the sub¬ 
scribers an adcumte account of the aifairs o^cach establishment: 


this puts it in the power of the body of subscribers to ascertain 
the judgment and discretion of the directors, and to discover any 
loss arising from misconduct or mismanage*lneiit, long before it 
could exhaust the capital or affect the credit pf the est^lishment. 
The dividends of the subscribers are always paid out of the profits 
annually accruing, and never out of the capital Invested in the 
epneern. The amount of these dividends furnishes, therefore, a 
perfect index to the prosperity of each banking establishment. 
This, indeed, is a matter which does not concern the public at 
large, as long as they know that no portion of the yearly dividends 
is derived out of the fsubscribed capital. A reduction in the 
amount of the dividends arising from lo^cs falls alone upon the 
partners : it lessens the profit which they reap from their capital; 
but it does not in the slightest degree affect the credit of the bank 
or diminish the security which it offers to the public, as long as 
the paid-up capital of the establishment remains untouched. 
Shares in the Scotch banks are regularly sold in the money market 
like bank stock or canal shares in this country ; and the sale price, 
of course, rises or falls with the rise or fall which may take place 
in the annual dividends. Hence ^the real state of the affairs of 


every banking establishment in Scotland is at all times known, not 
only to the subscribers and partners, but also to the public at 
large. No branch of the system is involved in mystery and con¬ 
cealment : every^customer knows the amount of capital originally 
subscribed ; add the nmount of proffts divided among the share^ 
holders furnishes him every fevolving year with an unerring test of 
the actual condition of each banking establishment. This is, in 
truth, the foundation of the unlimited credit enjoyed by the Scotch 
banks; it is the basis of that undoubting conffdence which the 
public repose in their stability. The public confidence does not 
rest upon the credit, the discretion, or the integrity of the direc¬ 
tors ; it has a much more stable foundation for its support ^ it if 
based upon actusH capital, can neither be withdrawn 

from the concern nor diminished without the knowledge of the 
puhtio* 
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In the English system of banking, (if, indeed, a vicious practice, 
void of every principle, deserves to be termed a system,) all is 
darkness, hesitation, and distrust. With the sole exception of the 
Bank of England, no banking establishment in this country has 
anything to support it except the personal credit of the partners 
vvho compose the firm. The original stock of the concern con¬ 
sists . merely in the credit of these individuals, who seldom, or 
perhaps nevei*, subscribe a shilling of capital in ord§r to cover any 
losses which the establishment may sustain : on ll»e contrary, it 
too frequently happeV^, that they are allowed to overdraw their 
accounts, and are consequently in debt to the concern. Com¬ 
posed as banks necessarily are under the present state of the law, 
of a-very limited number gf partners, and founded entirely upon 
credit, and in no instance, that we have ever heard of, upon a 
paid-u[> capitf^, the affairs of these establishments are kept an 
impenetrable secret from the public. Here is the true source of 
the panics which from time to time occur and produce such alarm¬ 
ing eftects in this country. The public has nothing tangible in 
which it may repose its coutideiice. A banking establishment 
may, no doubt, be solvent; but its custoiyers have no means of 
knowing this. Whenever a panic seizes the public mind, each 
individual, utterly ignorant of the affairs of his banker, rushes with 
the multitude, and withdraws his funds. The footing on which 
our practice of banking now stands, has thus au inevitable 
tendency to engender panics: this is an evil necessarily inherent 
in it. But we are convinced that even for this evil, although of 
incalculable magnitude, the adoption of the Scotch system would 
provide a complete remedy. , 

In that country, as we liave said, a sovereign is seldom seen 
except in the card-purse of an*old maid or the cabinet of some 
recluse virtuoso. One of the witnesses says :— 

‘ There is a prejudice against gold in Scotland; this prejudice is 
simply on account of the trouble attending it—it is^yeighed ; >yhen it 
is found light, people refuse it: the country.peoplt? are afraid to 
touch it: there is not a district in ScoUand but where, if you were 
endeavouring to pass a sovereign, they would say, if you had a note 
of any bank in Scotland they would prefer it/ 

There is, ho doubt, a small quantity of gold in the coffers of the 
difTeierit bankers, in order to meet the occasional w^hini of some 
capricious custotner; but that a bank should bp asked to give 
gold in exchange for notes, is an event which happens go rarely 
that a very lining sum indeed ia found fully adequate to meet all 
demsiinds , of kind. 

‘ Although,’ says a witness examined before the committee, * I have 
bedn fdr ten years in an office that perhaps does more business than 
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any dther indiviflual office in Scotland, or out of Iioiidon, I can state 
as my experience, that I have never refused gold to any person that 
wished it: they only ask it {vhen they have occasion to go to Ireland 
or England, or to emigrate to America.^ I can state it asa ftct, that 
ten thonsand sovereigns would have supplied all the demands for the 
ten years I have been in Glasgow.* 

I'lie liability to pay gold for their notes on demand, or to receive 
them as deposits bearing interest, is, however, an efficient check 
upon any over-issue of paper. If, from any circumstance, more 
notes should be issued than can be abM^oed by the w'ants of 
the country, they would instantly find their way back into the 
banks to be exchanged for gold, or to be placed to the credit of 
the holder. This serves practically ip prevent bank-notes from 
depreciating in value, and furnishes a sufficient guarantee that 
the banks will not abuse the power which they pc^sess of issuing 
promissory notes. 

' The rottenness and insecurity of the English system of banking 
are known to aggravate very greatly tlie efihcts of the panics to 
which all commercial bodies trading upon credit are unavoidably 
subject. The general distrust prevailing at such periods is par- 
ticulurly directed towards the English banks, which are sure to be 
the first to feel the raging of the storm. I'he weakest of these 
fail, and this adds fuel to the fianic which had already burst forth. 
A partial w^ant of confidence is thus speedily converted into a 
general panic, and all banks, whatever may be their opulence and 
character, sufier more or less from the consequences. Even banks 
upon wduch no actual run takes place sustain great losses during 
these seasons ; nucertain of the direction whicli the tempest may 
takc^ they arc all compelled to make preparations to meet its 
violence, and the sacrifice of );)roperty required for this pur¬ 
pose has frequently l)een enonnous. The faintest whisper, 
or the most trifling accident, often proves sufficient to inflict 
incalculable losses upon an English bank. It is a well known 
fact, that a fww yciy’s ago the accidental overturning of an old 
apple woman’s stall near the Mansion-house led to a run upon d 
wealthy bank in the city, which cost the establishment many 
thousands of pounds. Hence tlie minds of English bankers must 
at all times be subject to more or less anxiety, and their proceed¬ 
ings in consequence timid and fluctuating. Tlieir personal alarms 
cause them, in times of difficulty and distrust, to abridge or 
wdihhold the accommodation w'hich they had been accustomed to 
afford their custoix^ers } and this hot ojply ruins the credit of the 
traders, who had been led to speculate upon the expectation that 
this, assisiuiice would be continued but contributes to augment and 
prolong the public distrust* Much better would it be for the 
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merchant and trader that the accommodation of their bankers should 
be altogether withheld, than that it should be obtained, subject to 
the contingency of being withdrawn ^dlen most essentially wanted* 
In this most important point the auperioiily of the Scotch system 
is striking and nianitest. The merchants and tmders there can cal¬ 
culate with certainty upon the accommodation which they have been 
accustomed to receive from the banks* The managers of Uiese 
establishments, being wholly free from all personal alixiety, act 
upon general principles which have never yet Qecn found to 
mislead them, and nfl^r in the hour of need withdrew from their 
customers the accommodation which they had previously alforded 
them. It must indeed be apparent that the rational distrust with 
which the public must continue to regard Jblnglish banks, as long 
as they remain upoir their present insecure footing, disables the 
English ba^ikys from acting with uuil'ormity and steadiness in 
the business of discounting bills* They contract their discounts, 
not capriciously, nor even from a want of confidence in their usuM 
customers, but necessarily from the diminution of their own 
means. 

Our readers should recollect that the projjer business of a banker 
is not to lay out his own capital in the discounting of bills; he may, 
like any other capitalist, employ his money in this manner if he 
should think proper to do so,—but that is a branch of business 
which does not necessarily fall within his province as a banker* 
The true and legitimate business of a banker is to borrow of one 
class of creditors capital which he may lend to another class. 
A merchant or tradesman, who keeps an account with an English 
banker, is always expected to ]ea\e in the bank a floating balance 
equal to the amount of business w'hich he transacts. It is, at least 
tacitly, understood betw^eeu the parties, that this balance shall, 
upon the average, be of such amount, that its interest, when em¬ 
ployed in discounting bills, shall aftbrd the banker a suflicieiU 
remuneration for the trouble which he takes in keeping his cub^ 
tomer’s banking account, together with a ^uffii^ieut premium 
for any risk which he may run in discounting his bills. JSow, 
it must be manifest that the profits of*an English banker accrue 
from, and are proportioned to, the aggregate of the balances 
rims left in his hands ; and it is equally manifest that the aveiage 
amount of tliis aggregate must ever vary with times and cir^ 
cumstaDces. In seasons of confidence and commercial pros-- 
parity it rises in its amount; on the contrary, in times of dif¬ 
ficulty and distress it fails pfiE, and sometimes dwindles to 
nothing: at such periods^, many customers draw out their ba¬ 
lances altogether^ and the remainder reduce tbehs as low as 
they cm ww decency* The means at the dispo«d of the banker 
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being thus diminished, he must, of course, contract his dis¬ 
counts, not from any unwillingness, but from a total inability 
to accommodate his custoiners. Those who lent him money 
having withdrawn their cash, t|ie persons to whom he had been 
accustomed to lend it can no longer have it. The borrower, thus 
deprived of the assistance upon which he calculated, probably 
fails, and the banker, at least for a time, is deprived of his usual 
profits ; the failure of the trader tends to increase the public dis¬ 
trust, and thereby to diminish further the floating balance left at 
the disposal of the banker. When, in a gjue^nent of distrust, the 
public withdraw their capital, and retain it in their owm hands, 
the banker may, no doubt, to the wliole extant of his own private 
means, fill up the gap; he may sell his own reserved capital out 
of the funds, and, to the extent of his po#er, accommodate his 
best customers with the usual discounts : but thg supply to be 
derived from this source generally falls very short of the demand, 
the banker’s private capital seldom bearing any proportion to 
the aggregate of the funds which, in ordinary times, are placed 
at his disposal. We have here revealed to us the true cause 
of the panics which prove so harassing to the feelings, as well as 
destructive to the interests, of bankers and merchants in England. 
The merchant depends upon the supply of capital which he is 
accustomed to obtain from the mass which in a period of commer¬ 
cial confidence is sure to accumulate in the hands of a banker; but 
a moment of alarm arrives,—the customers of the bank withdraw 
their balances,—the reservoir which furnished the merchant with 
means to meet his engagements is suddenly dried up,—and he 
is ruined. 

The system of deriving their profits from the practice of dis¬ 
counting bills with the floating balances deposited in their hands, 
presents also a temptation to which bankers, who happen to be 
devoid either of capital or principle, sometimes yield : it induces 
them to lend money upon bills drawn by persons of doubtful 
credit® on an understanding that a large proportion of the funds 
thus raised shall lemain as a balance in their own hands. For in¬ 
stance, two persons, having no capita] of their own, apply to a 
banker for a discount accommodation to the amount of 20,000/. 
each ; the banker accedes to the proposal; by drawing and ac¬ 
cepting mutually, they thus create bills to the amount of 40,000/. 
These bills are discounted by the banker, who, how ever, takes care 
to stipulate that neither of these parties shall reduce his balance 
below 5000/. The 10,000/. thus rationed in the banker’s hands 
are, of course, laid out in discounting other bills at the common 
rate of interest; and this enables him to clear 500/. per annum 
by the transaction, or, in other words, to realise an interest of 74 
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1 )ci* amt. upon 40,000/, If the adventurers thus accommodated 
lappcm to continue successful in their speculations, all goes on 
well; the bills, when due, arc regularly honoured; the speculators 
reap their profits; the gambliu^ banker (for such, in truth, must 
he be considered) pockets his usurious interest; and the transac¬ 
tion is then repeated, l^hat transactions of this nature sometimes 
occur in the practice of English banking is, we fear, but too true; 
they are, in /act, fostered and cherished by the system; but, like 
all other gambling speculations, they seldom fail to lead the parties 
who embark in thc^to ultimate ruin. It is weirknowu that the 
.mill of a IjondonbaTO, which has recently failed, arose chiefly from 
this vicious mode of contlucling its business; the losses arising fmin 
these criminal speculations proved so enormous, tliat the assets 
left to meet the d^nands of the duped and plundered creditors 
will not probably yield a dividend of one shilling in the pound, s 
But the ^novvu capital and tried stability of the Scotch 
establishments have led to a system which differs, in many essential 
features, from that which prevails here. The bankers of Scotland 
do not, like those of England, derive their profits from the em¬ 
ployment of floating balances left in their hands witliout interest 
by those who deal with them ; on the cofitrary, they allow interest 
for every 1/, of capital deposited in their hands; this iiilejesl is 
always less by one per cent, than that which they cliarge uj>on 
the loans advanced to borrowers; and the difference between 
the inleiest paid and that charged upon the whole of the capital 
(intrusted to their management, forms the only source whence the 


profits of Scotch banking accrue. 

By this practice of allowing interest upon all deposits, these 
banks attract every shilling of unemployed capital which any 
inhabitant may happen to posaess. Tlie witnesses who w^ere ex¬ 
amined by the committee of 182G, estimated the average of those 
deposits at about tw'cnty millions sterling. Persons possessed of 
small capitals in Scotland never purchase into the public funds; 
having the most unbounded confidence in the sdli^lity of their own 
banks, they universally deposit in ^those establishments all the 


capital which they can spare. All the bauks generally take de¬ 
posits as low as 10/.; and it is stated to be a rare occurrence that 
a banker should refuse even 4/. or 5l. Indeed, deposits to au 
•amount not exceeding 2/. are frequently received; for if an indus¬ 
trious labourer begin with laying by £/., the banks very rationally 
calculate that iu all probability his savings will soon increase. 
Their general rule is to allow inta^st upon ev^ry deposit, howewer 
small may its amount.^ One of the witnesses examined by tlie 
committee, and thoroughly conversant with the subject, states, that 
in towns like Glasgow, a very large proportion of ffi© deposits comes 
' VOL. XLII. NO* LXXXIV. 2 K fi’Om 
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from thp labouring classes. In country places, like Perth or 
J^berdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, and just that class of 
the community, who save from their earnings, in mere trifles, 
small sums, till they reach a suflScienl amount to form a bank 
deposit. The system of banking in 'Scotland appears Uo be 
nothing more than an extension of the Provident Bank system. 
Half-Yearly or yearly, those depositors go to the bank, and add 
the savings of their labour, with the interest that has accrued 
upon the deposit from the preceding half year or year, to the 
piincipal : in tins way it goes on, willioiit b^ ng at all reduced, 
accumulating until the depositor is able euner to buy or build a 
house, or until ho is able to comnicncc business as a master in 
the line in which he has hitherto been a servant. A great part of 
the depositors of the banks are of that description. ‘ I believe,' 
adds the same witness, ^ this class of the community furnishes one- 
half of tlie whole deposits.’ Another witness, examinetl touching 
th o same point, estimates the whole bank deposits at twentymillious 
sterling, and the proportion of the small deposits as fully equal to 
one-half of the whole. He then adds—■ 

* 1 have had many opportunities, both professionally and in varioiiS 
situations in wdiich T have been placed, of observing the effects of 
these deposits ; and I do think that the system of the Scotch banks, 
allowing the rate of interest which they have done upon these small 
deposits, has influenced very considerably the moral character of 
the people. The deposit is seldom drawn out until the depositor 
has to build a cottage or buy a house; or perhaps lie may him¬ 
self begin business, or set out his eldest son in the world ; or, it 
may he, furnish a house for his daughter at her marriage. A deposit 
is often laid up for old age ; and in many instances, I have no doubt, 
has likewise been the means of enabling men in the humble classes of 
society to give their children what we in Scotland value above all the 
advantages of wealth—the benefit of an intellectual and religious edu¬ 
cation.’—p. 203, 

lu truth, nothing can be conceived more admirably adapted to 
encourage industry and economy, than the system of banking 
which has been so long in full operation in Scotland ; and we 
have no doubt that the saving and persevering disposition, whicli 
forms a prominent feature in the character of our northern neigh¬ 
bours, "must be ascribed, in a considerable degree, to tlie habits 
instilled into them by the influence of these invaluable insti¬ 
tutions. The industrious labourer finds, |it his own door, a 
safe and profitable receptacle for fvery shilling he can save. With¬ 
out trouble, anxiefy, or loss of time, i*e takes his pound to the 
lank, where it bears interest from the first moment in which it 
la deposited. The banks thus constitute public depositories, 
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in wliicli every shilling*: that can be spared throughout every district 
of Scotland finds its place. 

Nor is the disposal of the aggregate of capital thus collected 
less beneficial in its effects upon the habits and enterprise of the 
people, than the economy by which it is saved. The bank reser¬ 
voirs, thus kept constantly full, furnish every person of characuT 
and enterprise with a ready, certain, and never-failing supply 
of capital, wherewith to embark in any undertaking which holds 
out the reasonable probability of success, TheiUianagers of the 
dift’eient banks, h.^ing collected into one focus the whole capital 
of the country, offelNevcry facility to those who wish to barrow 
this capital, and turn it to a profitable account. Their profit is 
derived exclusively*from this source. Upon all the capital wliicIi 
njay lie unemployed in* the coffers of these banks, a dead loss is 
sustained : hence they ai e as eager to find out safe borrowers us 
saving depositors. 

The bankers of Scotland are, in fact, dealers in iinemphtycd 
capital. Tln^y form aii open and universally known chanmd of 
communication between the borrower and the lender in the money 
market. '^riiey acquire a perfect knowledge of both parties. 
They borrow money of those who have it to lend, and lend money 
to those who want to borrow, and charge a prolit of one per C(‘ut, 
upon all cash transactions for the use of their own credit, labour, 
and skill. Any person opening an account with the Scotch banks 
receives 4 per cent, (or some other amount less by 1/. than the 
average rate of interest) upon the balance left in their hands. Ife 
may pay in money whenever he chooses. This is carried to tlie 
credit of his account, and interest allowed for it from the day in 
which it is deposited. He may draw his money out wheu'and in 
what sums lu^ thinks proper, und his loss of interest on the smn 
so draw n out commences only from the day on which it is received. 
'I’hcir object, however, in borrowing capital, is to make a profit 
by lending it; hence the facilities which they give to borrow^ers 
are as great as they can be consistently with ^fipty. Irt thi^ first 
place, they will discount bills and other mercantile securities, 
which arc perfectly regular and godW, at all times, and to any 
amount. This is an incalculable advantage to the merchants of 
Scotland. '^Fbey know tliat they can fail of success only through 
their own rashness or miscalculation,—never from anv sudden 
suspension of that accommodation which had originally stimu¬ 
lated iheir enterpriste. The inconveniences felt by the merchants 
of Scotland during times of panic, arise cgsclusively from their 
transactionswith this country, where the storm, whenever it hap¬ 
pens, always rages with destructive violence. 

A second mode of lending, practised by Scotch bankers, is to 
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grant what Is called a cash-credit to any Industrious person de¬ 
sirous to'borrow capital, to be embarked in any species of protit- 
able employment. When a person applies for a cash account, 
which is not an immediate advance of money on the part of the 
bank, but a conferring of tlic power of drawing upon the b^k to 
a certain specified extent, he proposes two or more securities; 
a bond is made out; and he draws as occasion requires, lu 
this way, he has never more from the bank than is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the purposes of his business. Tiie accodnt is never 
recalled, unless,* by having been but little operated upon, it has 
ceased to be beneficial to tlie banker in circulation of his 
notes ; and interest is charged only on the amount of the l>aJance 
which may be owing to the bank under thh account. Tliese 
credits run from so low' a sum as 50L up to 1000/,, and in some 
cases they are of still higher amount. They are granted to per¬ 
sons of every description,—to small farmers, wlio r<i:qutre assist- 
anep in stocking their farms, or who carry on a petty trade in 
cattle; to shopkeepers, principally on their commencing business; 
to tradesmen generally ; to all sorts of law agents. I'lio beneficial 
eflFects of this system are incalculable, wfith regard both to the 
interests of individuals and of the public. 

‘ Instances abound in every district of Scotland, of apprentices who 
have conducted themselves well during tlie period of their servitude; 
or of farm servants even, who were able to procure an account from 
the bank by means of some friends or acquaintances becoming their 
securities; and who, in the course of theii.' business, have raised them¬ 
selves to respectable situations by becoming farmers of considerable 
extent, and manufacturers, in a way highly creditable to themselves 
and beqeficial to the country.*—p. 272. 

These cash credits, be it observed, arc never granted without 
an understanding that the capital so lent is to be embarked in 
some productive employment. 

‘ If a tradesman were to deceive a banker, by pretending that hej 
wanted a«cash accouvit, while, in fact, he only wdshed the loan of a sum 
of money, without transactions, the consequence must necessarily be, 
that he would very soon (lrawoo\it the whole amount, and would repay 
no part of it; it would remain for weeks and months as a dead loan. 
The banker has only to look at his own progressive ledger to see 
that this- is the case, and he immediately says—“This is not a cash 
account, you must pay up.” *— Report, 117. 

In fact, the bankers consider themselves bound,|>y a sense of honour 
to act in this manner. The securities, who make themselves 
responsible for a cash-credit, do so on the understanding that the 
party for whom they become bound will employ the money so 
9 bta^ed productively ; it is evident, that when such a person pro¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds to draw out the whole amount of the cash credit given him, 
and makes no returns to the bank by way of repayment, the 
advances thus made st^id more than a mere chance of being 
squandered and lost. In such a case, the bank vyould be luuler 
the necessity of calling upon the securities to make good the delicil. 
This is a step to which the Scotch bankers will not allow them¬ 
selves to be driven without reluctance : it tends very materially 
to impair their character for honour and discretion; and by ren¬ 
dering iiuiividuals^^uctaut to become bound for persons desirous 
• to obtain a cash-cT?dit, it throws a serious impediment in the 
way of the prohtai)le employment of the capital vested in their 
hands. ^ "I'lu'se accounts are pretty nutch conducted on a point of 
honour. Tliere nm many things a man might legally do, that if 
he did, the bankers of Scotland w^^uld not deal witli him; and, 
therefoic, it is natural that they should inquire minutely, not only 
into his general chaiacter, but into the'manner of his trade.** If 
the securities of any individual should discover that he was not 
emjiloying tlie credit obtained through their means to the legiti¬ 
mate purposes of his tiade or business, they w^ould instantly inter¬ 
fere. ‘ 1 know,* says one of the witnesses, 'that it is common for 
one of those securities, seeing symptoms of what he thought wild¬ 
ness or imprudence in the paity, to go to him and tell him he 
would withdraw' his name from his cash account bond if that 
course of conduct was continued. Thh’ affords a grea^ moral 
check on ike conduct of those persons,^ These checks, imposed 
first by the bankers, and next by the s(*curities, upon the improvi¬ 
dence and indiscretion of the persons w'ho obtain cash-credits, 
have been found to operate practically as a complete assurance 
against loss ; although, from \he known safely of the system, it is 
customary for the friends of a young man establishing himself iit 
business to come forward and ofler themselves as securities for 
him—yet it rarely, if ever, occurs, that either the banks or the 
securities lose anything by these cash-credjts. * • * 

* I literally have hardly ever heard^J |ays Mr. A. Blair, ' of a bad 
debt by a cash account. The bank of Scotland, I am sure, has lost 
hardly anything in an amount of receipts and payments of hundreds 
of millions. They may hcme lost a few hundred pounds in a century 
— Rtfort^ p. 125. 

In the last place, the banks of Scotland make advances to a 
very large amount ^pon the security of real property. The plan 
pursued in these transaction! is, that the owper should pledge his 
estate with the bank for a given amount, and open an account 
with it: up to tlie amount thus agreed upon, he may then draw 
upon the l^nk, as his occasions require. This offers very great 
advantages, both to the lender and to the borrower. J he 
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fojmer is saveo u]l the trouble and inconveniences of a morti* 
gage; he is sure that the interest will be punctually paid, and 
that he may have the principal, or an;^ part of it, at any 
should a desirable purchase fall in his way: whereas,, if he 
advanced his capital on mortgage, he could not call in Ips money 
when he wanted it; he must take it altogether when he does 
call it ill, although he may really wantonly a part of it; or, if the 
boj lower choose'to pay it off, he must take it, whether he want it 
or not. Hence, every capitalist considers theKanks of Scotlai^ 
much more convenient as borrowers than pflvaie individuals: he 
is, therefore, found generally willing, fur the sake of tliese advan¬ 
tages, to lend his money to the banks, at a soinewhal lower rate of 
interest than he could obtain for it, if advanced on loan to private 
individuals. On the other hand, the owners of real property pre¬ 
fer borrowing of the banks to borrowing of privatfi capitalists. 
Individuals often call in the money they have lent out on mort¬ 
gage when they can find a better employment for it, or when the 
death of a party rendcis the division of his property necessary ; 
this obliges the mortgager to procure a fresh inortgage ; a measure 
which unavoidably involves him in much trouble ami expense. 
But the banks are more to be depended on ; it being a very rare 
occurrence, that they should call in money advanced on the security 
of real property, until it happens to be the pleasure of the bor¬ 
rower to pay it oft',—the owners of real projierty, when in want 
of money, prefer borrowing of them ratlier than of private 
individuals, although the rate of interest charged upon the 
loan be somewhat higher. This dift'erence between the rate at 
which they lend, and that at which they borrow, constitutes the 
profit of the banks: if the borrowers and the lenders chose to deal 
directly with each other, they miglit, no doubt, divide the amount 
of tliis profit among themselves,—that is to say, the lender would 
get ten shillings per cent, more for his money than he now obtains 
from the bank diid the borrower would pay ten shillings per 
cent, less than is now cTiarge^ him by the banks; but taking all 
the inconveniences into coni^ideration, it is found in practice thaf: 
this difterence does not form a sufficient induoeiuenl for the bor*^ 
rowers and lenders to pass by the banks and transact their busi¬ 
ness directly with each other, Kacli party is, in short, willing to 
pay the banks a compensation of ten shillings per cent, for reliev¬ 
ing them from all the trouble and inconvenieifces attendant upon 
a mortgage. The l^anks being open and ready at all times to 
meet the wants both of the borrower and lender, neither party 
(except, perhaps, occasionally among particular friends) ever 
thinks of giving himself furtlier trouble about the business; but, 
as a matter of course, transacts it through the bank. From 
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ojieration of these "reat causes, the banks have become the depo- 
sftm ies of very nearly the whole of the money capital of Scotland, 
and constitute almost the only soured whence the supplies of it are 
drawtt;" We cannot imagine any engines more admirably calcu¬ 
lated to develop tlie resources and foster the improvement of the 
Oouiitiy in which they are established. On the one hand, the 
opportunity which they present for proHtahle investment encourages 
every class of the community to save the most trifling excess of 
revenue: on the other hand, the facilities which they liold out to 
borrowers, by the Vijns of discounts, and still, In a more especial 
degree, of cash credits, place within the reach of every industrious 
person, of good character, a supply of capital fully adequate to 
any productive enierprisc;iu which he may think it advantageous to 
embark. The sysfbm of banking which prevails in Scotland thus 
forms a Ikik^hich directly connects the accumulated capital with 
the physical force of the country. Capital witiiout industry is 
Worth nothing—and industry without capital can seldom prove 
tapid in its progress towards the accumulation of wealth; but 
wherever these two elements of production arc brouglit in contact, 
the result must be u vast increase of private comfort, as well as a 
rapid accession of public wealth. A Scottish banking-establish¬ 
ment forms a vast reservoir of disposable capital, kept full by the 
innumerable rills which flow into it from all quarters in the form 
of deposits: by means of branch establishments, this supply of 
capital is spread throughout the country, and serves to animate the 
industry anti augment the productive powers of every district 
within its reach. 

Bacon has well observed, that ‘capital, like manure, (joes no 
good until it be spread and^ to answer this salutary purpose, no 
engines could have been devised more completely efficient than 
the Scotch banks as they are now practically conducted. The 
sjstem, indeed, seems to be peculiarly adapted to call into full 
play the industry and productive powers' of more remote and 
Ihinly-pcopled parts of a country. In p«pulou% towns *the bor¬ 
rower and the lender of capital might perhaps have been drawai 
together, although not so readily, witiiout the intervention of the 
banks; but in districts tliinly inhabited, the communication be¬ 
tween these two classes could not have taken place witiiout the 
interference of the bankers. Hence it is that the improvement of 
every district, of eyery field in every district, may, in innumerable 
instances, be distinctly traced to the establishment and operation 
of some branch bank, One of*the witnesses examined by the 
committee Stated, that he had had an opportunity of observing the 
effect of the establishment of a bank in a particular district:— 

‘ I had a good deal to do with a branch lank which was established 
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at Huntley, and liad occasion to observe that the neighbourhood was 
greatly improved by it; that the ground was cultivated—that the vil* 
lage itself increased in population, and that it had all the appearance 
of a prosperous country village. That branch has been since with¬ 
drawn, and the effect has been that many of the farmers, 
quence of their credits being withdrawn, failed ; the farms nave re¬ 
verted to the proprietors, and the produce has considerably dimimshed.’ 

To those who are at all acquainted with the subject, it is well 
known that nothing forms so powerful an impediment to agricul¬ 
tural improvements as a deficiency of capital. ^The farmer may be 
skilful, enterprising, economical,—but witheJut the command of an 
adequate supply of capital, all these admirable qualities will prove 
unavailing, or, at the very least, their effects will be greatly retarded 
and circumscribed. Hence the slow progress of agriculture in many 
parts of England. It is wrong to suppose that the English farmer 
is naturally less industrious or enterprising than person^ of the same 
class in Scotland; he would enter upon a career of spirited im¬ 
provements if he could,—but he possesses not the means neces¬ 
sary for this purpose, neither is his landlord in a condition to 
* supply this deficiency, and the inevitable consequence is that ito 
improvement is effected oV undertaken ; indeed, tlie consciousness 
that he cannot command the required capital frequently prevents 
the English farmer from forming even the wish to adopt a more 
spirited and profitable system of tillage. Very different indeed is the 
condition of a Scottish cultivator: the moment he feels inspired 
wdth the desire to improve the tillage of his laud, he encounters no 
difficulty in commanding the necessary supply of capital; if he 
possess a fair character for probity and industry, ^ the sinews of 
inipiwement^ are instantly placed at his disposal,—he obtains a 
cash-credit at the branch bank of the district,—he draws out 
whatever he wants to pay for labour or for (4her purposes,—he pays 
in the proceeds of the produce M'hich be may have sold, and is 
charged with interest on the balance which may from time to time 
stand against him,ifi the bank books. In the progress of time he 
begins to reap the fruits of h\s enterprise and industry ; he gra¬ 
dually draws less out and pays more in, until at length his relation 
to ihe bank becomes changed,—from being a debtor he becomes 
a ci editor,—instead of deriving aexommodation under a cash- 
credit account, he becomes a depositor of his surplus savings and 
profits, which are then lent out by the bank, under cash-credits^ 
to other farmers of the district, who are sure "to be instigated to 
rnibaik in the same profitable caj*eer of improvement, both by an 
example of .success and by the facility of borrowing capitajk 

Tlie same assistance which is thus given to the improving farmer 
is also extended to an industrious tradesman or manufacturer when 
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commencing business. Any person, whose conduct and character 
have been such as to acquire the confidence of two responsible 
securities, willing'to be bound for him, may instantly obtain ac¬ 
commodation at the bankf which relieves him at once from the 
anxiety and trouble of bill transactions; he gets the command of 
ready money, and is thus enabled to make his purchases at’ the 
first hand, and consequently on the most advantageous terms; 
he is not drivfen, like the English trader under similar circum¬ 
stances, to purchase^goods on trust of the wholesalfe dealer, who, 
having his customer Isi^a great degree within his power, charges 
almost whatever he pleases for tlie accommodation which he grants* 
It is well known lha< the principal impediment which stands in 
the way of an industrious man, when he attempts to emerge from 
his original condition* is the want of capital or credit to aid him 
when he firtft logins business on his own account; give him but 
this locuft standi, and if he be, as is generally, if not universally 
the case with persons of industrious habits, economical withal, his 
final success is not, under ordinary circumstances, a matter of 
doubt. It is scarcely necessary for us to observe, that the inha¬ 
bitants of Scotland are remarkable for industry, perseverance, and 
economy ; nor to add that a greater number of tliexn are found to 
force their w'ay from the lowest and most indigent condition info 
competence or even opulence, than in any other country. It is si 
fact perfectly well known to all those who are conversant with 
that country, that the greater number of its most opulent and 
thriving manufacturers, as well as agriculturists, are persons wlio 
have emerged from the lower condition of life, and who owe their 
success entirely to their own industry, assisted and fostered ms it 
was, in the first instance, by casli-credits. 

It is on all liands agreed, that for the rapid advances which it has, 
within the last century, m^de in wealth and prosperity, Scotland is 
very largely, if not mainly, indebted to its banking system. Adam 
Smith says, that ^ the trade and industry of Scotland have in¬ 
creased very considerably; and that the banks have contributed a 
good deal to this increase, cannot be dbubled/ In his Principles 
of Political Economy, Sir James Steuart asserts, that it is < to the 
banks of Scotland the improvement of that country is entirely 
owing; and that all commercial countries, by imitating llieiii, will 
reap advantages of which they are at present deprived/ In his 
evidence before the committee on Scotch banking, in 182 t), Mr. 
Kiikman Finlay stated, * that the facilities afforded by the banks 
constitu^ one of the iugreiients, and perhaps \fie principal ingre¬ 
dient, of the pfosperity of Scotland/ 

Well may the inhabitants of Scotland cherish a system under 
which they and theirs have become thus enriched ; aiul no woii<ler 
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that they should so manfully and so generally have stood forward in 
1826, when strangers, however well-meaning, proposed to tamper 
with institutions which had stpod the test of one hundred years’ 
experience, and which had raised the country to a very high degree 
of agricultural as well as manufacturing prosperity# , appears, 
indeed, quite unaccountable, that, at the period just to, the 

legislature should not have attempted to improve oiir ow^, system 
of banking, instead of endeavouring to destroy ttfat which had 
been found practically to work so well in Scotland, Had this 
been done,—had the legislature encouragpd"^the establishmeiii^jof 
banks trading upon capital, and not merely upon credit,—^had 
parliament, instead of suppressing paper notes under five pounds, 
restricted the privilege of issuing them to such bankers alone as 
could, either by the possession of a large pliid-up capital, or by 
the deposit of governnient securities, have giveiii thfi public au 
uudoubted as»uvancc of their solvency,—there can, wh think, be 
no question that the country would have escaped the greater 
portion, if not tljc whole, of the difficulties and distress by which 
jt has been.overtaken. The desideratum is, a paper circulating 
medium, convertible vito gold at the will of tine holder; this 
would prevent it from depreciating in value; and of a character 
so secuie and undoubted, that few, if any, persons will ever be 
found desirous to exchange it for gold ; this w^ould produce a 
legitimate diuiinulion in its exchangeable value, and restore the 
price of commodities to the level on which they «tood w'hen the 
bulk of our subsisting money engagements were contracted. 

After the most careful consideration which we have been able 
to Ueslow upon the subject, it appears to us that every principle 
of policy, as well as of justice, t|ictates the necessity of revising, 
without delay, this department of our monetary system. Parlia¬ 
ment should not, in our humble opinion, allow another session to 
pass by without reviewing the exclusive privileges which have been 
conferred upon the Bftfik of England, and which have been the real 
impediments to the < establishment of a sound paper circulating 
medium in this country.* We cannot believe that the Governors 
of that wealthy Company would now throw any obstacles in the 
way of any arrangement which the legislature might consider 
beneficial to the public* The charter of the Bank of England 
has, we believe, only about three years to run; and it is not very 
probable that, for the sake of this short iiremnaut pf their time, 
they would oppose the declared wishes of the ministry and the 
good of the publi^:. In order to induce them the more readily to 
make this concession, they might at once be autiSloiisIfd to issue 
paper notes under five pounds; a similar privilege being, at the 
same time, conferred upon any other ^bank whk^ should possess 
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a paid-up capital^ or deposit with government securities, equal to 
the full amount of its issues. • 

We are told that a convertible paper currency would drive 
gold entirety out of circuialion;—to be sure it would : this con¬ 
stitutes bte pf the leading advantages which would result from 
such a circulating lucdiiniu If it were necessary to retain in 
this cou«fliy thp same quantity of gold, very little benefit would 
accrue to the public from the establishment of <i safe paper 
currency. But lhis^yould not be the case: bank'paper, when 
plaited upon a secur^ footing, woukl fulfil all the purposes of 
exchange; with a ve^ trilling reserve, our gold coin might be 
exported; the demand for this metal would, on that acrouiit, 
become considerablyj-elaxfid in the English market; w^e should 
then want oyly the quantity wiiich is annually consumed in manu¬ 
factures—in piste and gilding; and its exchangeable value would 
in consequence sustain a considerable diuiinutioti, not only in onn 
own bullion market, but throughout the world. 

‘ Gold w'ould then/ ol)serves Mr. Paulett Scrape, the very able author 
of “ the Currency Question freed from Mystery,” ‘ fall again to its 
accustomed level; and, with gold, money prites will rise, not to tlie 
height that prevailed during the moment of morbid excitement in 1824, 
but to the fair average which the relative cost of the different articles 
of produce determine. Such a measure will act like a cliarm upon 
the disease that is now latently disorganising our whole social system; 
justice will be done to all parties, debtor as well as creditor; industry 
will revive from the despair to which the late intolerable increase of 
her former extraordinary burdens lias reduced her; and the nation 
will be snatched from a catastrophe which I cannot but consider otlxer- 
wise inevitable/ 

‘ There is/ says the same autKority, ‘ a general outcry as to the 
infamy of a debtor defrauding his creditors; but is it not equally un¬ 
justifiable to alloAv a creditor to rob his debtor, by taking more than 
his due ? The dishonesty of the suspension of cash payments is most 
Loudly inveighed against by those very persohtf whrf now perpe¬ 
trating a still more flagrant injustice, in Jhe forced hicredse of all pe¬ 
cuniary contracts. Granting that nationll faith required the bill of 
1819, it certainly did not call for that of 1826. Still less^ if possible^ 
loere we pledged to keep up a rotten system of banking^ by tohich tdl 
con/idence in paper is preverUedy and lAe necessity of a metalUc circu^ 
kUtan incurred^' 

VVe must disclaim, in the most indignant terms, the imputation 
of advocating wdiat is called tampering with the currency; we do 
not indulge iby slightest wfch to mecldle with the standard of the 
pound we call for no breach of tlie faith which has been 

pledged to the public creditor. The act of 1819> commonly 
called Mr- PeePs Bill, gaA^e us the old stainlard of English gold 
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currency. There can, we apprehend, now be no question that it 
considerably enlianced the pressure of the public debt: it gave all 
those who had lent money to the public in depreciated paper, a 
legal right to be repaid in the metallic standard which was then 
re-es(ablished : it is indisputable that this made a material addi¬ 
tion to all fixed money engagements—to mortgages, annuities, 
and taxes ; but this sacrifice, however great may, have been its 
amount, was counterbalanced by at least one consoling circum¬ 
stance—it saved the national faith from anything which the most 
perverse or most greedy of mankind mighf^construe into a Wot. 
The character of the nation, for stern and unflinching integiity, 
was placed beyond the reach of all imputation. We had borrowed 
immense sums in a depreciated paper Currency : in order to avoid 
the possible accusation of defrauding our creditors, w;e agreed, in 
1819, to pay them, if they demanded it, in a gold'currency equal 
in weight and fineness to the old standard, which had been vir¬ 
tually abolished in 1790- But surely this is the utmost to which 
tlie most rigid sticklers for the observaiifee of the public faith can 
conceive the country to be pledged. No one, as far as our read¬ 
ing extends, lias yet undertaken to maintain that either the public 
or private debtors had come under an obligation io force their 
crediioTs to take gold, whether they would or no. Yet this is, in 
fact, what 1ms been cfl’ected by the act of 1826. The act of 1819 
left every creditor the option of being paid either in paper or 
gold. Accustomed to the use of paper, and to the advantages 
which, in various respects, it possesses over metal, as a circulating 
medium, every creditor was contented with paper : but the act 
of 1826 took away this option ; and, in defiance of the principle 
of free trade which the bullionisfes pretended to admire so much, 
it forced every debtor to pay a sovereign, even when the creditor 
W'ould have given the preference to a one-pound note. 

Such a system of legislation appears to us, notwithstanding our 
deep respect fqrvhe talents as well as motives of its chief advocates, 
to be as perverse in‘ principle, as it has proved pernicious in its 
practical consequences, it therefore behoves the eminent persons 
to whom we allude to retrieve the error into which they have been 
unwarily led. The evidence of experience proves that the act of 
1826 has been attended with effects w'hich its authors never anti¬ 
cipated : it is not yet too late for the legislature to retrace its 
su ps—the injury which the public has sustained from the opera¬ 
tion of this measure may yet be remedied. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land can, no doubt, be easily*^prevailedPupon to refinquish an ex¬ 
clusive privilege, which, without being any longer beneficial to 
itself, is highly injurious to the public; it cannot be supposed 
that it will offer any resistance to a measure which is become iu- 
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dispensable for the public convenience. If, however, contrary to 
our expectation, this banking company should refuse to part with 
its monopoly before the termination of its charter, it will become 
the duty of the government to adopf such measures as may be 
deemed necessary to obviate any inconvenience which might re¬ 
sult to the public from this refusal. Joint-stock banking com¬ 
panies, possessed of ample capital, would then start up in every 
part of the country, whicli might, under proper regulations, 
be entrusted with ihc circulation of a paper currency. This 
would gradually lead to a system of banking similar to that 
wjiich lias so long prevailed in Scotland : and it is impossible to 
calculate the extent and value of the advantages which the com- 
muuity would derive from the cliaiige. 

Eanks thus furnished with ample capital, and in tlie full enjoy¬ 
ment of public couTTulenco, would soon be induced to adopt 
die practice* o£ allowing interest upon deposits, and grautiiup 
cash-credit^ The iuliuence which this practice, if discreetly 
pursued, might Imve upon the condition of small fanners and 
tradesmen, more especially in country districts, can never be too 
highly rated. It would have the strongest tendency to promote 
economy and frugality on the one hand,—-industry and enterprise 
on the other. The small savings of every neighboinliood would 
by this means be collected together, and, being deposited in the 
banks on interest, would be lent out again in large sums, like 
other capital, for the purpose of being applied to increase tlic 
))ower of productive industry. Like the banks of Scotland, they 
would form district reservoirs for receiving small sums of capital 
scattered throughput the community, and then sending them forth 
into the various channels of industry, so as to promote, iy an 
incalculable degree, the commerce, the manufactures, and the 
agriculture of the country. The organization of such local insti- 
tutions would be, we conceive, one of the most valuable gifts which 
any cabinet could confer upon i^nglaiid. It w^ould serve to intro¬ 
duce a paper circulating medium which, being ^ouvertiblp into 
gold at the will of the holder, would never issded in excess ; 
every attempt at over-issue necessarily entailing a clear loss upon 
the bank which made it. In Scotland, indeed, it is found that, 
independently of the liability of each bank to give gold in exchajigc 
for its notes, the universal practice of allowing interest upon de¬ 
posits acts as a sufficient check to prevent an over-issue of paper. 
If a Scotch bank were to issue a larger amount of paper ffiau 
could be actually absorbed by the transactions of its customers, 
the excess would instantly 4ind its tvay back to the bank: for, 
it is manifest, that no person would keep on his hands more 
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notes than his necessities absolutely required, when he could 
obtain the conimon rate of interest upon tliem merely by depo¬ 
siting them in the bank. This renders it absolutely impossibce 
for any Scotch bank, or even for all the Scotch banks, sup¬ 
posing them to combine together, to keep in circulation for the 
ispace of one week a single note beyond the amount which the 
transactions of the country may actually require. Every body 
knows that on each quarter day, when various periodical payments 
become due, fhe paper issued by the Scotch banks is considerably 
increased in amount; but it is a positive fact, that very little, if 
any, of this excess remains in circulatioja even for a whole day. 
It is sent forth in the morning for the purposes of the quarterly 
payments then falling due; it passes iVoufi the debtor into the 
hands of the creditor, who instantly carries^it to the bank, where 
it is.placed to his credit and bears interest; so that before the 
close of the day the w'hole of the excess actually forces its way 
J>ack into the depository whence it was drawn in the morning. 
\} pon this excess of issue, or rather extraordinary issue, the bankers 
gain only one day's interest, and no elfort on their part could 
keep in the general circulation any portion of it for another day. 
Tliis practice, combined with the exchanges which take place at 
I'^diiiburgli once or oflener in the course of each Meek, tends to 
keep tlu' cireulating medium at the very lowest amount required 
for llte psuposes of commerce. It is a s\sfein unrivalled for se¬ 
em ityi simplicity, and economy: it oiiers to tlic public the most 
satislacto!} guarantee for its peimanenee and security, while it 
series to conduct all the money transactions of tire country at the 
least possible expense, both to individuals and the coinmuuity at 
large. 

\\'e cannot conclude without- quoting another brief j)assage 
from llie masterly pamphlet of Mr, l^aulett Scrope—the M'hole 
of which we earnestly recommend to the attention of onr readers. 
Afttr mentioning that, according to the best authorities, the gold 
in cumulation iiii England, in 1824-3, did not exceed four or five 
inililons, and ‘that, according to the repeated statements of the 
Eirst J.ord of the Treasiicy*and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
tliere arc notv in circulation twenty-eight millions of gold and 
eight of silver, Mr. Scrope thus proceeds :— 

‘ If the amount of one and two pound notes circulating in 18S5 
was at all correctly given at two and a half millions, (the Duke of 
Wellington, however, on better grounds calculated it at $ix millions,) 
it is evident that twenty-eight millions of sovereigns cannot be re¬ 
quired merely for the purpose ‘Of change^ It is much more probable 
that a very large proportion of them are demanded of'bardcers inpre^ 
ference to their five and ten pound notea, through the general distrust 
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of country banks which the crash of 1825 occasioned, and which the 
legislature unfortunately took no measures to counteract by placing, 
or even allowing these establishments to place themselves, on a 
sounder footing. Another very large 4uantity of sovereigns is, no 
doubt, removed from active circulation, and hoarded^ by persons wlio, 
from a similar distrust in bank notes, and the generally inadequate 
returns for the employment of capital, prefer keeping a deposit o 
gold by them, to be secure against all contingencies. This feeling is 
prevalent to a grea-t extent in country districts, and will account for 
much of the immense quantity of bullion said to be in (circulation. 

‘ But, whatever objects the holders may have in view, the fact re¬ 
mains clear, that thefe%are actually twenty-eight millions of gold 
absorbed by the ■wants of the country. It is also evident, that the 
absorption of this enorfiious au»ount of gold can only be owing to one 
or both of two causes; ciz, 1. Theeifect of the act of IS2C, the with¬ 
drawal of small notes necessitating the substitution of gold for tlic 
purpose of chaxige ; and, 2. The general distrust of paper, owing to 
the extraordinary omission of the legislature of that year to provide 
for giving real security to bankers’ issues, the Avant of which ha*l 
been so forcibly demonstrated by the occurrences of the ])recediug 
year. Instead of acting on the knowledge that the panic and dangers 
of 1S25 had l)ceu owing to the law whicii prevents banks from being 
established in England on such a footing as may effectually secure 
them from failure, or the dread of it, parliameiit not only left tiu’ 
country banks just as insecure as l)efore, but actually did its utmost t » 
destroy the small remnant of confidence the public were likelv t ) 
retain for their issues after the crtish of 1S25; made it apparently a 
study, both in the s})eeches of its members, and the tone of the mca 
sure of 1826, to heap all ix)ssible obloquy on these estaldishmeuts, 
while cnntinxdiuj a iaxo xvluclt took from them all jmver of improa'nj 
their condition; utterly unconscious of what a moment’s consideration 
Avould have show'ii to be tlie necessary result of such proceedings, 
namely, a demand on the part of the country for gold to an enormous 
amount, in preference to this vilified and unquestionably insci‘iu’e 


paper. 

* It is, then, to the legislation of 1826—to tliat^w^hich was dme, 
coupled with what was left undone^ that is, in ray opinion, solely*owing 
whatever demand for bullion has shown*i^elf since that date. Now 
what may this be? Of the actual twenty-eight millions of gold,how 
much are we to believe to have been in circulation previous to 1826* / 
Suppose there were even as much as eigiit; this will leave twenty 
millions as the additional quantity of gold required and absorbed by 
the wants of the country since 1826. 

‘ Now does any one suppose that a demand for tAventy millions of 
gold, to be provided within three years, in addition to the usual de¬ 
mand for other purposes, will not the value of gold all over the 
world I It would be idle to attempt to guess at the quantity of gold 
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available for purchase in the civilized world. But twenty millions of 

sovereigns must make a very large hole in it. 

‘ Moreover, the additional quantity of gold required must have been 
purchased abroad by Englisn capital to that amount. If this large 
sum came from the pockets of the unproductive classes, as would have 
happened if it had been laid out on foreign products for their con¬ 
sumption, it would have been no further loss to the country at large ; 
but, being compulsorily expended by tlie classes engagt^d in production, 
upon a circulating medium with which to carry on their transactions, 
it was a sacrifice that fell irredeemably upon them. It is an abstraction 
of so much from the capital annually employed l/y them in production; 
of such a portion of capital as would otherwise have afforded a profit 
to its owners, and employment to perhajj-s a million of labourers at 


fair weekly wages, and a decent maintenance, reckoning the families 
of the latter at an average of five, to Jive milUotis of souls I 

‘ But in the complicated transactions of this great commercial 


empire, there will always be an immense mass of outstanding money 
engagements, bills, d«bts, and contracts. The rise of one-foarth 
in the value of money added, of course, as much to the real value of 
every money engagement, including the public debt and the expenses 
of government; while, on the other hand, the subtraction of twenty- 
four millions from tlie productively employed capital of the country, 
in order to purchase ^metallic circulation, reduced, in perhaps an 
equal degree, the returns to its industry, out of which all these heavy 
money engagements must be paid, before the capitalist, manufacturer, 
fanner, or tradesman can put one shilling into his pocket! 

‘ Tlie state of the currency since 1826 may, therefore, be justly and 


strictly described as “ A legislative contrivance for diminishing the 


returns of the productive industry of the countiy, and at the same time 
increasing the charges upon it, public as well as private.” That dis¬ 
tress,, general and severe, should be the result, is no more surprising 
than tliat Sarigrado’s patients should have sunk under a very similar 
treatment, by which their veins were exhausted and their diet lowered 
at the same time ; no more surprising than tliat a farmer should be 


ruined by an increase of rent coming upon him simultaneously with a 
fall in tlie price of his pmduce. This is, in fact, one out of the many 
ways in which itbe measure has affected all classes of producers/- ^ 


p. 14-21. 

We still hope that the facts and arguments of this clear and 
energetic pamphlet may meet, ere the session of parliament closes 
with that attention which they so well deserve. The great taletits 
and acquirements 6i Mr. Scrope have been exhibited in many 
previous productions;—but we do not hesitate to pronounce this 
the most valuable tract that has ever proceeded from his pen. 
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Art. VIII.— On Financial Reform^ By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 

London. 1830. 

A LTHOUGH Mr. Canning’s Finance Committee did not it- 
self yield much of the expected fruits, those who during the 
ensuing triennimn have been entrusted with his Majesty’s treasury 
have certainly made considerable exertions to second its efforts. 
Year by year tlibre have been reduced in our public expenditure, 
five, two, and lastly, in the present session of parliament, no less 
.than twelve hundired thousand pounds. Tlie linen bounties, 
a heavy charge, have been prospectively abolished; a com* 
mittee of the Coifimons has examined and reduced the Irish 
miscellaneous estigiates^ a commission has review ed our .public 
accounts j and a uniform system will be forthwith established in 
the books of ail our government offices,—by which revolution, 
moreover, the ancient controlling power will be restored tOjlhe 
Treasury. By a fair arrangement, a large number of our soldiers 
have, in the last year, been prevailed on to forego their expectant 
claims on the dead weight of the army ; while the civil servants of 
the crown have been, without injustice, provided for in old age by 
a deduction from their active stipends. Many posts of doubt¬ 
ful use, when vacated, have been permittetl to lapse; and, on 
the other hand, former servants of the public have, in many 
cases, received working appointments in exchange for iheir re¬ 
tired allowances,—patronage being thus doubly sacrificed to public 
economy. Finally, the Cliaucellor of the Exchequer has lately 
plighted his faith in pariiameni that a committee of official per¬ 
sons (the most powerful arm of retrenchment when the’will is 
there to wield it) should inquire into the items of further reduc¬ 
tion, and should specially direct its attention to our colonial ex¬ 
penditure. 

The reports of a parliamentary committee are, it is well known, 
drawn up by the chairman. Four such stateti^nts issued from 
that body which lately sat on Finance. To these Sir Henr^ Par¬ 
nell ajiay now be said to have added a*fiflh, unstamped by Ins col¬ 
league* assent, a small volume entitled Financial Ilefonu. it 
muy be called a century of suggestions for dinuuishing the 
weight of taxation. It is a rapid survey, c%;ar, on the whole, in¬ 
genious^ and diversified. On the other hand, this book is what 
our German neighbours call one-sided. All our grea:t national 
interests come under its view, biit^are regarded cliietly, and ihere- 
Ibre defectively, on their'^scal side. Hence we oftener agree in 
our author’s finance than in his political economy; while of politics 
he appears to us to have altogether lost sight. His reme<lial pro¬ 
positions are many,—we will mention the principal. He would 
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repeal the taxes on raw materials, such as bricks, timber, and 
soap; on Britisli manufacttires, such as paper, glass, and cot¬ 
tons ; also, on the other hand, the protective duty which checks 
the import of foreign silks, gloves, lace, cloth, &c*; and he would 
abrogate altogether the corn-laws! 

These are extensive changes, truly: on the first proposition we 
will only observe, that where a national monopoly, entire or partial, 
exists, a judiciouj* tax laid on an exported commodity^ or on the 
jaw material of which it is foimed, may be derived to the national 
exchequer from the foreign consumer, Thuj llie Spaniards drew 
a large revenue from Mexican silver; thus the Chinese government 
might evidently share in the three and a-half rhillions which our 
I'reasury obtains by our consumption of 4ca* Our own duty on 
exported coals is a clear gain from the foreigner. Sir Henry 
J^arnell proposes its repeal, but surely a lax is useful which, un- 
paicl by ourselves, checks the rapid waste of our manufacturing 
talisman. However, tliough the general principle is certain, in 
theory its application, w'ithout doubt, is exceedingly nice, 
for the repeal of protective duties, whatever may be the difl'erence 
of opinion on other and minor points, we may, w^e believe, assume 
it as the doctrine of the sound thinkers on all sides, that British 
laud, subject to such and so many peculiar burthen^ has an 
equitable title to especial safeguards. 

Another proposal (the work contains none so valuable) is the 
reduction of the duties on foreign spirits and on tobacco. Thia 
we must give in our author’s words. 

‘ The great disproportion of the duty on tobacco to ihe natural 
price of'it, the circumstance of its being almost a necessary to the 
lowest classes of society, and the facitties the high duty holds out to 
illicit trading, concur in rendering it one of the most objectionable 
duties. As the price of tobacco, exclusive of duty, cannot be taken 
at more than 4d. a IK, the tax of 3^, a lb. is at the rate of 900 per 
cent.; aijd therefora, in order to withdraw this article from the handa 
of the smuggler, k very riaige reduction oujfht to be made. Unless 
reduction is carried sufficiently* far on this and other articles, smug'*' 
gling, and the expense of attempting to suppress it, will continw^ 
and thus the principal object in sacrificing revenue will not be at¬ 
tained. .A reduction of 2^. a lb. on tobacco might perhaps put a 
to the smuggling of it; but if such a reduction should ba made, tm 
loss of revenue cannot w^ell be estimated at less than l,500,000fc. 
With respect to smuggling, the duties on brandy and genet*'«re w 
objectionable as that qn tobacco. ^ As the price of them, of 

^ty, does not exceed 4s. a gallon,*the duty 6f 2Ss. bd. 

is 650 per cent.With respect to the sacrifice of 

w^ld be made by reducing the duties on tobacca apaila (thr^ 

xpiilions) in the manner now proposed, whcit it is into eoniti- 

• deration^ 
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deration that this amount of revenue is obtained by promotinj:^'smug¬ 
gling to the extent which it is now carried on, (for it is almost wholly 
confined to these articles,) and by incurring an annual expense of 
700,000/. in attempting to suppress it, it is clear that it is impossiMe 
that such an amount of revenue could be raised by more objectionable 
means.'—p. 5S—61. 

The hope of improved produce from the tobacco-duty is 
strengthened ‘b^the presumption that full three-fourths of the 
tobacco now consivnied in Ireland arc supplied "hy smuggling. 
Retrenchment lies wjlhin the stubborn bounds of public faith 
and necessity; but commutation of taxes expands as it is ex¬ 
ercised. The relief* is neither confined to the consumer of the 
disburtheued commodity,,nor to the grower or manufacturer; 
for when oue branclf of production gives a widened vent to lazy 
capital, th^ cy culation is quickened in all other channels. The 
substitute for the indirect taxes thus diminished or removed, 
would, of course, be a moderate property-tax. The pubftc 
desire of the relief which this tax alone can afibrd, grows 
daily: it is, beyond all others, cheap in collection; and, when 
it is not an income-tax, the most fair its pressure. In part, 
it converts the very debt of the public into a source of revenue ; 
and, above all, it would save a portion of the treasure which our 
self-exiled countrymen scatter on the higliways of France and of 
Italy. This drain of our wealth is rated, by a gentleman of 
great talents and experience, wdio has deeply examined the 
painful subject, as high as nine millions sterling yearly. We 
suspect that this estimate may be somewhat too high; but 
in France alone we know, by a police report of last August, 
that, besides 6,680 mechanics, ^29>000 English men, women, ami 
cliildren breathed foreign air, mangled a foreign tongue, and, far 
from the abodes of their childhood, from their ancestors' rcsliiig. 
place, unlearnt, perhaps despised, the customs, the manners, 
the feelings, the language, and tlie faith of tliev country. If at 
home they would pay twenty per cent* in the weel^y and 
mondily disbursements, could they Complain if a round ten per 
cent, were laid upon their remittances to Paris or Naples ? This 
levy, impossible otherwise, would be nmst easy under a general 
|^6perty-tax : each income would already baitnown, and the cus*- 
toma need but retiun from the outports their entries of passengers | 
apeprd^g to which, a rateable increase of income-tax m^t be 

the gay defaulter, who would still, by his withdrawal, 
eyade of his dus. We trust that ^is. prptecdng duty 

on light graces will not long be denied to those who yet 

bold a heavy stock of old-fashioned English honesty. If the 
estimate of the gentleifiaa above-mentioned be at ail near the 

2 L 2 truth 
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truths the British revenue now consumed abroad is not much under 
tlie cost of .our m^ioIc actual public establishments put together*— 
and we must take leave to say, that we have witnessed, with very 
great regret, the recent waiving of this subject in parliament. 
The country will give thanks where thanks are due—but tio boons 
granted as to minor matters will compensate for the refusal to 
grapple manfully with questions of such portentf^us moment as 
that to which v^c have been alluding, and som'e otfiers to which 
on various recent occasions we have more fully directed the atten¬ 
tion of our readers. , • 

We can baiely mention the three principles on which Sir Henry 
Parnell proposes to cope with the extraordinSry expenses of war. 
These costs he would, in the first place/wheq possible, defray by 
immediate taxation. Now, the instant pressure of the burthens 
of war is not only a preventive of debt, but may also be a useful 
check on protracted hostilities. Against one merit, however, must 
be weighed the financial means of the nation,—and against the 
other, the justice and the policy of the contest. If loans, however, 
be required, Sir Henry would borrow all money at par, in a re¬ 
deemable stock, bearing<m interest of five, six, or seven per cent,, 
.as the urgency of the case, and therewith tlie demands of the lender, 
may rise. This course is the most obvious, but, by the very proof 
adduced in its support, is shown not to be always the most econo¬ 
mical; for it is argued, that from 179^2 to 1803 the annual average 
excess of interest on the five per cent, stock, above that paid on tlie 
three per cents., was no more than (id. per cent.* Now, from 
Uiis very datum, it is easy to prove that the five per cents, were a 
bad bargain for the Exchequer. Twelve and sixpence yearly paid, 
from 1797 to 1822 (in that year the five per cents, were reduced), 
cannot, at compound interest, have amounted to less than thirty- 
five pounds. But twenty pounds, and no more, were* the capital 
value of the sixteen shillings then docked from the original divi- 
>deud ,—^ saving most dearly purchased. Better far, though npt 
free from objection, iS Mr. Brickwood’s suggestion, by which 
stock of high interest is mSefe irredeeniiable for a long period of 
years, within which the holder looks forward to the safe enjoyment 
of income, after which the nation will obtain a cheap, though 
distant relief. But to the baronet’s third principle, though Mr* 
Huskisson has praised, and his Majesty’s government have ^ppted 
it, we are bound to take yet more decided objection.! prin¬ 

ciple is the conversion of pernianent dividends into aniunties ter^ 
enable within a short perioS. In, elery case p£|,anaaity th# 
^tuary must provide, that, besides the market^blerest for ^onej 
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advanced, the capital shall also, within the limited time, be reim¬ 
bursed to the lender by an instalment included in the yearly pay¬ 
ment. Thus 600)000?. of our public life annuities arc slated^ 
by Mr. Finlayson, to be worth no more than 300,000/. of per¬ 
petual paynieut. The ^remainder, therefore, one half of the 
yearly disbursement, is a repayment of capital. On this footinj^ 
it IS proposed by Sir Henry to apply one million yearly to the 
reilemption.ol'^bt. The scheme is judicious, if public tran¬ 
quillity have, irrthe mean time, no interruptioa to fear; but if 
war bring again its expenses and consequent loans, how then will 
.stand llie account?* AVe cannot draw back our pledge from our 
annuitants; yet wc^have no surplus, save of expenditure. The 
debt paid by one hand, the other must borrow; and thus, if this 
measure be largely 4 )ersis 1 ;ed in, we shall once again revert to the 
squiiTel-l^te movement of a revolving sinking-fund. 

We cann<W: at present enter more fully into the view taken 
by Sir Henry Parnell of the financial condition of this country 
in general; but considering how seriously the work of a man 
who has held such a station may affect the minds of our fellow- 
sii])ject3 at a distance, we think it our duty to lose no time 
in entering our broad protest against* the doctrines advanced 
by him concerning our colonial possessions. We can quite 
understand the reasoning of those who contend that in the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, and under the load of 
debt wliich has been entailed upon us, we ought to adapt our 
expenditure to the exigencies of the times, employ a cheaper 
government at home, and limit our colonial possessions to the 
means which v'e can conveniently spare for their defence. This 
language is intelligible ; but do not let us write ourselves* down 
asses by disseminating opinions respecting these dependencies, 
which are as false in the main as they are novel in their introduction ; 
nor endeavour, like the fox in the fable, to depreciate the worth and 
impoitancc of that which it is possible we may, from the pressure of 
circumstances, be obliged to abandon. This, Indeed, wduld be a 
fruitless task, for we are little likely tp succeed in working upon the 
notions of our foreign neighbours, 'f hey are too sensibly alive to 
the Value of these possessions, which it is now the fashion to decry; 
and it must be borne in mind, (although the consideration of 
this question it would seem to be totally losit'sight of,) that certkih 
colonies, which, from peculiar ciitumstances, may be valueless th 
tlic of one power, may become fom^idable rivals When 

transited to another staje ; and ^ they^ canned, when aban¬ 
doned, be scuttled and cmisigned to the wave^ like ii*mkinjg ship, 
Aey must, in many cases, be left to becotho^ the'property of 
other nations, to die detriment of those dependencies'which may 

still 
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still be retained, and, in many instances, to tlie derangement of 
*what has been settled by treaties, well coosidered, and the re¬ 
sult of long wars with the other powers 6^ Europe. Let UB 
look at the difficulty fairly and as statesmen, not as the theo¬ 
rists of the day would induce us to consider it. Before, in¬ 
deed, we have done with this subject, we doubt not that we 
shall be able to convince those of our readers who have not bound 
themselves over irrevocably to the new doclrin^^hgt the broad 
statements of Sir Henry Parnell, by which he would undervalue 
the commercial advantages of our colonies*, are not founded 
on facts or in just reasoning, but on the false calculations of a* 
pitiful system of economy; and we womld, then ask, is it on 
such grounds as these alone that a question of this magnitude 
is to be considered ? are pounds, shillinga-, and pence to be 
the only elements on the scale of estimating the future great¬ 
ness of this country? and is Great Britain to sirfk into a se¬ 
condary power without at least being aware of the cflFect which 
tlie measures that are recommended to her will infallibly produce? 
How has this ^ litlle body with a mighty heart ’ contrived to become 
what she is ? Is it solely by the small territory which she possesses 
in Europe, and by conlifting her energies and expenditure to the 
advancement and improvement of the British isles? Aie we to 
be sliorn of all those appendages in which a large portion of our 
strength consisted; and when an attack upon us is meditated, 
shall t>ur enemies at once ^ seek the lion in his den, and fright 
him there, and make him tremble there ? ’ Have not our colonies 
served as the outworks of the pow(n' and greatness of Great Britain, 
and has not her dominion been extended by these means to the 
most distant parts of the w'orld ? 

We reserve to another part of Vhe discussion all coiisideratioa 
of the commercial advantages to our trade and navigation which 
our colonies hold forth; but have they not in all times sei*ved 
us the receptacle of large portions of our superabundant popu¬ 
lation, Und miglif they not now be most advantageously em¬ 
ployed in the same rnannen to a far greater extent? Look 
at the stirring times of felizabeth and James, and see what 
number of young adventurers of family and fortune w^ere in¬ 
duced to employ their energies in expeditions in search of dis¬ 
tant lands, ‘ some to the wars to try their fortune there,’—‘ some 
to discover islands far away; ’ and we should be glad to know, 
if our foreign po^ssions were cut off, how a vast j^oportioa 
of those persons wto have hitherto fouijd employment Of various 
kinds in them are to be provided for ; whether the pafeOt Wate is 
not enriched by their return home to spend ftH’tuhes acquired by 
ycjus of labour abroad; and whether thiichui Of eammttni^ 

would 
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would not, if our colonies were given up, swell the number of 
those thrown into poverty and dependence, in the same way as 
any sudden reducUon of our army or navy would operate in in¬ 
creasing the number of the unempfoyed poor. 

There can be no doubt that the vmue to Great Britain of 
Tarious colonies is materially diminished, by the altered circum¬ 
stances of the world in some cases, and in others, by the exhaus¬ 
tion of the 81 ^, or the impediments which are thrown in the 
way of its cultlrotion. Could the planter divest himself of his 
property in those West India islands whose fertility has been 
. worked out, and trapsport his slaves to our possessions on the 
main land, wlicre they might be employed in cultivating a.virgin 
soil, he would, ulidoubttKlIy, do wisely in abandoning the old 
islands; but how^is this transfer to be accomplished^ The law 
forbids the adoption of this measure, as fur as relates to the 
removal of Was slaves, and the losses which he would incur from 
giving up his establishments and setting up afresh in a new (piarlor, 
render such a beneficial arrangement altogether impructii ilble, 
unless he wore at liberty to transport his slaves also. 

Situated as he is, then^fore, the West India proprietor can no 
longer employ his capital to the same^advantage as he has done 
hitherto, and one oi‘ the great objects which render our ioreign 
possessions valuable cannot be urged to its fullest extent in favour 
of the West Indies. I'he diminution in the value of })rop<n'ty in 
that quarter has been in some degree also oc.casioned by the non¬ 
residence of those who possess the great estates; the chief seats 
in the assemblies have thus fallen to an Inferior class of nicn, and 
the feeling towards tlie motlier-country lias gradually become loss 
cordial than the close connexion between tlie two wou^d render 
desirable, • 


The reasons which vve have urged will sliow how many difficul¬ 
ties stand in the way of the relinquislunent of some of our colonies, 
and we shall endeavour to point out that in other cases, where 
they have been condemned as useless and expensive, it^would not 
be an easy task, without great injustice no individuals, to follow 
the course prescribed, by retiring troln them. Indeed, if the wishes 
of the mercantile world were alone consulted, we believe tliat the 
government of this country would be constantly engaged in adding 
to, instead of diminishing the number of otiV colonies; for, without 
reckoning those several important positions (huch as the Falkland 
Islands, Nootka Sound, &c.) which, we are told by Mr. Leckie, 
or those of his school, ought to be secuired for Great Britain 
as a meana erf retaining her inflifence in the scale of nations, there 
are spots m lU parts of the globe which our merchants would add 
to the Kst of oitr dependencies for the purposes of trade, suefi as 

parts 
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parts of New Zealand, certain islands and porta on the coast of 
the Red'Sea, &c. See. 

Sir H. Parnell declares (p. 250) that< fiafre are only thre^ 
Avays in Avhich the colonies can be of any advantage/ and we shaU 
begin M^ith the firsts of these, viz. ‘ in furnishing a military force.’ 
Excepting, perhaps, in the early periods of the Greek and Roman 
liistory, the occasions are very rare indeed where recruits have been, 
furnislied from colonies for the defence of the pa^nt state. On 
some peculiar cases of emergency, the old coiKmie's of North 
i\iiicrica, it is true, armed a considerable force tin defence of the 
common cause, but this must be consideredi«ather as an excepr 
tion to the general rule, Avhich would point ..out that the protec¬ 
tion and aid should be furnished by the mo^e powerful body. 
Were this subject, indeed, investigated ,and understood as it de¬ 
serves, wc are saUstied that aa'c should hear no Aiore outcry against 
our colonies, for failing to provide the means of their o^n'defence ; 
and the impossibility, as well ^as the unreasonableness of expecting 
llieih to do so would be soon apparent. Tliose who hold this 
language, Ave suspect, are very little acquainted Avith either the 
stale of the colonial finances, or the amount of the military ex¬ 
penditure which the provincial funds would be called upon to 
defray ; and we should recommend the economists of tlie present 
day to take tlie trouble of making some inquiry into the subject 
before they persevere in the maintenance of doctrines which are 
wholly untenable. . ^ 

It may, indeed, be a question whether, supposing it be possible 
to get rid of certain of our colonies, they are of sufficient value of 
themselves to justify the large expense which is incurred in their 
defence^ but, if it be our policy to retain them for the purpose of 
extending our power or commercial, greatness, (and it is for one 
or other of these objects that the two great classes into which our 
colonial possessions are divided must be considered valuable,) it is 
our duty to see that they are secured against any external attack 
w'hich their connexion with this country may at any time bring 
down upon them. * For vhat, after all, are many of our colonial 
possessions but outposts fov ‘the maintenance of the power of 
Great Britain—bulwarks, like her floating castles, to keep up and 
defend the chain of her influence throughout all parts of the w^orld ? 

•—and is it reasonable to contend, that, because these possessions 
belong to a warlike state, always exposed, from^her prepoatterauce 
in the affairs of Europe, to be the object of attack atthe Wnds of 
her neighbours—thiat;tbe colonies should, therefore, be .c^»npelled 
to submit to the expanse-pf am^oupding*dieir,c!oactfe^.kh ^ 
ries,' and of keeping up a large to siiddeQ 

descent of some European belligerent with he 
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at war 1 We should say that the colonies are bound, in the first 
placc^ to provide altogether tor their ou'n infernal defence; and* 
secondly, to aftbrd such aid to the military expenses of the mother* 
country as their means can supply; for instence, that at the Cape, 
where the Caffres may be troublesome* Of'iti Jamaica, where the 
slaves may rebel, the colonists should enrol themselves in militia 
or fencible corps, the expense of which, and of the staff, should 
bo defrayed from the colonial revenue. It is right, at the same 
time, to add, thanalthough, in the ordinary conditipn of the colo¬ 
nial finances, it is *anjust to expect that the regular troops em¬ 
ployed in guarding tbesg distant possessions should be paid by the 
colonists, yet, we can have no doubt that, as far as the resources 
of the colony will peftnit, the mother-country has a right to expect 
that they should be appliotible to her use; in short, that if, after 
the civil and militia establishments have been provided for from 
the colonial*revenue, the means should be forthcoming, they ought 
to be employed in paying the troops employed in the defence gf 
the colony, or even in contributing to keep up the naval force 
by which its shores may be guarded; and this, in point of fact, has 
already been the practice in various instances, altliough we believe 
that very little credit is given to the colonial governments for such 
exertions, not only by those who take such a superficial view of the 
subject as Sir Ilenry Parnell, but even by persons who ouglit to 
be better informed. 

_As Sir Henry conceives that he lias discovered grave matter 
of inculpation in the Treasury letter, of the 24lh March, J8C7, 
against the colonial department, we have made it our business, on 
a principle of fairness, to inquire into the*real state of the case, with 
a view to ascertain what explanation could be given by the other 
side, which has not had the advantage of being heard in its de¬ 
fence. The charge brought against the colonial government is, 

* that the collective expenditure of five of our colonics lias ex¬ 
ceeded, on an account of ten or more years, the colonial revenues 
applied to the discharge of it, so as to have eqnstituted a de¬ 
ficiency of upwards of two millions sterling.* Now we find, on 
inquiry into the cause of this apparent Beficiency, that it is to be 
entirely attributed to these colonies being burthened with a very 
large pro|>ortion of their military expenditure;—an imposition 
which, we maintain, they are not called upon to bear, unless Uiey 
should be found unde/ circumstances of peculiar prosperity and 
affltience. " When oUf readers are informed diat of these fiVe 
coloni^^ which are enumerated as being in' diisgrac^ at the 
Trcasliiy, has, f#r some f^ars past, Gontiibuted a very 

large sum anliilitty ta her military defence ; ^at Mklta has done. 
the same ifi to- her means; and that rae’Cape and 

Trinidad 
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Trinidad would have had to produce an excess^ instead of a 
deficiency, of revenue, bad they not largely in bearing 

the tixpenses of their milit^y defe^e^ probably be ad¬ 

mitted that the charge against these colonies has pot been fairly 
fiubstantiated, and the vdt^leis a bluncter of the financial reformer, 
founded upon an oversight of which the Treasury wei^e guilty in 
the examination of the colonial accounts brought before by 
the Audit Board. y 

It cannot be expected that all the parts of a flolitical union shall 
be so nicely Adjusted, as that none shall eti^hlnbute, in a larger 
degree than the rest, to the public security ;^l>ut as the strength of 
any fabric can only be considered equal to il)at of its weakest part, 
so, upon a principle of self-interest, if no oflier and nmre worthy 
motive existed, it is surely politic to guard qgaiiist the dangers to 
which the whole comnumity might be exposed, from the defence¬ 
less condition of one of its smaller dependencies ? # 

The second mode in which Sir Henry Parnell maintains that a 
colony may be advantageous to the parent state, is by ^ supplying it 
with revenue.’—Some of the ancient states, it is true, imposed tribute 
upon their colonies ; and a few of the modern powers of Europe, 
such as Spain and Portirgal, have nodoubtdrawn supplies from their 
Transatlantic possessions—which the parent state, it is believed, 
exacts from Cuba even to the present day; but, without going 
over the debatcable ground concerning the value of the intercourse 
between Spain and her colonies, it is sufficient for our purpose 
to observe, as is stated by Sir Henry Parnell himself, that ^we 
have declared, by the act of the 18th Geo. III., that we will not 
levy any taxes or duties hi the colonies except for their use f and 
,in doing so, we only acted in conformity with common justice, and 
with a due attention to those relations which ought to subsist be¬ 
tween the stronger and the weaker powder. 

It is quite necessary to establish some principle by which the 
government at home should be guided in calculating upon the 
degree of assis|afnce to the finances of the empire which ought to 
be afforded by each of its colonics; and in settling in what way 
this relief to the pecunia^y burdens of the parent state should be 
contributed—wluuher by the colony t^ing upon itself a certain 
portion of the military charge, by an annual payment to^^e 
Ordnance for military defences, or by any other mode, where the 
peculiar expenses of the mother country might suggest ^fiarticular 
Species of relief-^^fis id the Australian colonies, where colonial 
fiinds might be charged with a part of the expense of maintaining 
the convict establishnkfnt, il* t^placft of transportation be not 
. iftltered (as it ought to be) to a less distant,,, and expeofive 
^uslrter. It will not be possible, however, for obnous reasons, to 
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lay down any general rule as to the precise manner in which the 
colonies ma;;^ be required to contribute to the resources of the 
empire. Trinidad, las «n island with a sufficient revenue, might 
fairly be called upon to pay the annual cost of the works which 
may be necessary for its 'defence, ot for the accommodation of 
the troops; whilst from the little island of Nevis any aid of 
a like kind could not reasonably be expected. The experiment, 
however, of pdHmg upon the assemblies in the West Indies to 
take upon them^ves some share of the military expenses, when 
tried in 18 iG by the government at home, is said not to have 
been attended with •any success: all declined to come forward, 
alleging, that * thejr means wore crippled by the commercial 
arrangements of the mother-country/ We suppose, if the propo¬ 
sition were repeatedji the stinie excuses would be made, even after 
all that hajj been done for the establishment of free trade; lor we 
are inclined fo think, that the freedom of trade which is so cla¬ 
morously sought for by these gentlemen, is—like the equality of ^he 
democrat who would level down to himself—an exclusive market 
(without payment of duties) for their own goods in the liarbours 
of the mother-country, but a close monopoly against the rest of 
the world. The fact is, that, excepting in Jamaica, where the 
dread of the black population produces a powerful effect on the 

I mrse-strings of the planter, very little is done iu the V\'ost 
ndies to relieve the mother-country from the military expense ; 
and, at this moment, Jamaica even has withheld her usual annual 
contribution, of upwwds of GO,000/, for the maintenance of the 
king^s troops, on account of a quarrel with the Treasury at 
home. We are by no means sure, however, that the govcriiiuent 
ought to be satished with the conduct of many of our colonies 
in this particular; or that the forbearance of Great liritain, 
since the Declaratory Act, in not pressing upon her depend¬ 
encies for that degree of assistance, whicli she might reason¬ 
ably look for in the midst of her present financial difficul¬ 
ties, has been properly understood and apffrgciated, •France, 
in the administration of her colonie^ pursues a far less disin¬ 
terested course,—for she occasionally looks to them, not only for 
civil, but for their ordinary militajy expenses ; and we are much 
deposed to think, that whenever a boon is to be graule<l to 
one of our foreign possessions, or a concession to be made to any 
daim^ which they consider a right, it ought to be accompanied 
with a |lromise, on the part of the province, to undertake, for the 
future, some additional portion of the burthei\borne by the molher- 
counti^. Should the Assembly *of Canada, for instance, gain 
^leur poMB^ in Mgard to the future appropriatioD of certain duties, 

levied 
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levied under an act of the late king, the province ought, in its 
turn, to take upon itself to discharge a 4tge share of the military 
defence. It is quite able to,do so, bavip^ lte wc are informed, q 
large sum unappropriated in the colonial treasury. , 

It would be very poi^ilile, if the .assemblies were agreed on 
the point, to establish a cheaper system of goverrunctUtgcnerally 
throughout the West India islands, and that such mutual assistance 
should be rendered as would preclude the neces^fity of itiany ex- 
jiensive appointjnents which arc at present kept up,—one governor, 
like one chief justice, might go the circuit ot'.ffeveral isla^s; but 
if each island chooses to have its own pcc|iwr officers, is it for 
the home government to object to this arrangement ? 

The third way in which it is admitted by Sir H. Parnell that 
colonies ^ may be advantageous to the parent state, is in afford¬ 
ing commercial advantages/ The doctrines which have of late 
years been advanced on this subject, appear to us ro wholly pre¬ 
posterous, that we do not. consider it necessary to attempt any 
formal refutation of them, especially since we should hardly con¬ 
ceive that Sir IJ- Parnell can survey the forest of shipping which 
may be sepn huddled together in the river Thames, or the spec¬ 
tacle of the same kind Avhich Liverpool displays, without having 
some misgivings as to the correctness of his anti-colonial doctrines. 
As a specimen, however, of the self - satisfaction which the 
late Chairman of the Finance Committee feels at the success of 
his own reasonings, and the extent of his admiration of the new 
light which has extinguished the farthing rushlight by w’hich our 
ancestors groped about in the dark, wc may quote the foHowdng 


passages:—: 

‘ It is clear, therefore, that, on the whole, the piiTbllc derives no 
commercial advantage from the colonies, which it might not have 
without them/—p. 252. ^ 

‘ This general reasoning, which the principles of trade suggest, in 
refutation of the imaginary advantages of colonies, is completely borne 
out by the experience of facts. The history of the colonies for many 
years is that of a series of loss, and of the destruction of capital j 
and if to the many millions private capital, which have been thus 
wasted, were added some hundred millions ^that have been raised by 
British taxes, and spent on account of the colonies, the total loss tp 
the British public of wealth, which the colonies have occa^n^d, 
W’Ould appear to be quite enormous.’—p 253, 

‘ The discovery of the real sources of weal^ has show^the fdly 
of wasting lives and^reas^ on colonial possessions.’—p. 8l|^. 

As we shall returivio subject when we cqme to the special con- 
sicteration of our Noith'Aknericah provififceSj^we 'shatt hHefly 
observe, that it might be imagined, mom the tenuain wfa|€^ oolotilea 
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ai'e bere described, that they were some m'onstrotis ahortious_ 

some illegitimate pWodoce—^which the parent state was ashamed 
of, and compelled to disavow; instead of being intrinsically part 
and parcel of our own population, arid therefore entitled to the 
same consideration, and the same care, (whatever that may be,) 
which we claim for ourselves; and that when the reformer talks 
of the * destru»^on’ of capital, we apprehend he should have used 
the word ‘ employment.’ • 

In these days of compendious instruction, few people will take 
.the trouble of probirig, by the laborious process of investigation, 
the truth of statements when hazarded, with a confident tone by 
tliose who may have credit for understanding the subject under 
consideration. We^ have*, therefore, been induced to e-tainine, 
with the most scrupulous accuracy, the various official papers on 
colonial subjects which were submitted to the Finance Committee, 
and which, at various times, have been laid before parliament; 
and we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of giving the most 
material results which may be deduced from them. We have 
no doubt that these will be interesting, if it were only for their 
novelty, to those whose notions about the value of our colonies 
have been derived from such authorities as Sir H. Parnell. 

1 i The aggregate annual value of the trade be- £, s. d. 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies may be 
calculated, on an average of three years (in which 
that trade was subject to great fluctuations), as 

exceeding. 20,000,000 0 0 

(The imports into our Colonies being nearly 

9,000,000/. and the exports from them rather , 

exceeding that amonnt.) 

2. Probable amount of sums raised annually in the 

Colonies to meet charges of their establishments 1,355,394 5 3^ 

3. Expended by the Colonies for the maintenance 

of their civil establishments, independent of mi¬ 
litary defence .* 4,727,63S 17 2 

4. Aggregate amount of parliamentary,grants. and 
advances otherwise made by Great Britain in 

support of colonial establishments ■ ; * . 173,657 3 6 

A. Aggregate amount of charges defrayed by Great 
Britain for military defence of Colonies, without 
reference to the ch|,rge of naval protection, as 
" the ej^phse of keeping up our navy may pro-, 
perjy M considered the price paid for Uie security 
of baf conjtoerce as viiipll as o.f*<^ur oolonikl 

'possfe^a^ 1 .. 8,173,000 0 0 

a; A^rie^ri hihritint of charges defrayed by the 
i colonies in aid of their military defence . 312,654 11 3j^ 

. 7. Annual 
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7. Annual current expense incurred by Great Bri¬ 
tain for suppression of the sl%ve trade, inQh|ilSlil|f 
charge of liberated Africans . . • 

(This charge is estimated by. Sir H, Parnell at 
400 , 000 /. per annum, which is grossly exag¬ 
gerated, even if the expense of the settlements 
of Sierra Leone and Fernando Po be taken into 
the calculation.) 

S. Annual charge for the penal settlements in the 
Australian provinces for the maintenance/^ 
convicts, and their conveyance to the plaee*of 


£ 

150,000 


s. ri. 
0 0 


transportation.250,000 0 O 

From which it w^ould appear, first, that the colonial trade of Great 
Britain is of such importance that the sum of 7,936,999^. 6d., 

the gross amount of duties of excise and customs paid into the 
British Exchequer on produce imported from the British colonies 
into this country (taking ah average of three years), amounted to 
ncariy eight millions pounds sterling, thus exceeding, by upwards 
of five millions and a half, the whole charge which Great Britain 
incurs for all her colonial possessiom : Secondly, That, setting 
aside the charges incurred by the attempt on the part of this 
country to put down the slave trade, as well as the expense occa¬ 
sioned by the present system of transporting our convicts abroad, 
the cost of maintaining our colonies is entirely confined to that 
entailed upon Great Britain by their military defence, to which 
they do, in part, contribute (although we contend that it is only 
under certain circumstances that they should be expected so to 
do); and llaitdiy, That not only the colonies actually do defray the 
charged of their civil establishments, with t||« exception of the 


grants, amounting to J73,657L 3 s/( id., which are made annually 
from the British Treasury for this purpose, but, when taken collec¬ 
tively, the sums raised in the colouies (if the contributions paid by 
them for their military defence are not taken into the account) 
would nbt only cover a)l the ^expense of maintaining their esta¬ 
blishments, but leave a surplus of 107,758?. 8a. irf. 

Sir H. Parnell goes on to say, 


‘ A colonial budget should" be stated to the House of Commims , 
every session by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all colonial ' 
ex] enses should be voted on a distinct estimate. The Official esta¬ 
blishments in the colonics.should he revised, atd reduced to^hat is 
.merely necessary ; e^essive salaries should be diminished, radnone 
but efficient officers ^buld be appointed/—pp. 237, 238. 

We have long been of o^j^ion that; by |Tayingt before the 
House of Commons, annually, 'a detailed stat^nent ^ 
financial erudition of cmr colonies, the cofooial mktitfter wotiiri 
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Ije able to remove from the government at home much of the 
obloquy Mhich has thrown upon the administratiou of our 
foreign dependencies; in a great measure, we are inclined to 
appulicnd, from gross ignorance of the real state of affairs; 
and iVoni tlie notion that the same practices are carried on, in 
tlie bestowing of colonial patronage and pensions, which pre- 
^ailed at a period when a more profuse system, in carrying o»^ 
public affairs, \vas ^iniversally admitted, and pervaded all depart¬ 
ments. The days, however, of mystilicatiou about laying such 
accounts before parliard^t are now gone by; and such a material 
change has taken place m the public feeling in this respect, that 
no advantage whalcvir could he derived to the government from 
any attempt at conccalmenJt with respect to such affairs. We 
sliould say, indeed, th3t tliis is carried now to a most prejudicial 
extt'Ut, in re'ga^d to the jnesentation of papers to the House of 
Commons ; formerly, it was thought incumbent upon those who 
required them to sbow^ good cause for their production, before* 
the government consented to produce them; the.reverse is now 
the practice. Pai)ers are seldom, if ever, refused; and thousands 
of pounds are voted away by our soi-di^nt financiers, in the 
piinling of papers, by wdiich no useful purpose whatever can be 
gained. 

Ill agreeing, as we have thus stated, witli our author’s recommen¬ 
dation, as to the mode of bringing the hnaucial affairs of the colo¬ 
nies before parliament for the futuie, we think it right to observe, 
that the notion is one which has been long entertained by many of 
those persons w ho have given their attention to ffiese concerns; and 
that there is uolhitig more easy, for those who are not called upon, 
cither to fill up the detail, or to execute the embryo projects thus 
loosely sketched out, than to laydown very sapient and judicious pro¬ 
positions for the guidance of others. ^ Accounts should be laid 
quarteily,af leant, beftwe the Ueasury,’ says Sir Henry Parnell—and 
thus annihilates both time and space, which rendervso frequent a re¬ 
port as could be wished of the finances of distant colonies, absolutely 
out of the question. ^ None but efficiclkit officers should be ap¬ 
pointed’—an observation, which no one, we suppose, will be bold 
enough to dispute: but are there efficient people, we should like to 
know, always to be met with ?—and, does not a difficulty exist in 


finding fit Jasons to undertake arduous and ill-paid offices, in un- 
wholesom^ciimates, wl^n, after a service of many years, and with a 
broken down constitution, tlie public servant has^Iy the prospect 
of comiiif hopie without Jseing entitled to any Wiring pension 
whatever to maintain him in bis old ? 

We know something of the internal condition of the colonies, 
and of the salaries and general situation of those who are employed 


there; 
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there'; and we maintain, without fear of contradiction from those 
who will take the trouble to investigate tins matter, tliat, with very 
few exceptions, (certain cases, in the Mauritius and Ceylon, for 
instance, which are even at this moment, as we learn, in process 
of reduction;) there is no body of men whose salaries ought less to 
be cojisidered ^ excessive,^ than the colonial servants of the British 
empire. 

When Sir l^Ienry Parnell, too, lays down the law in regard to 
the annual estimates, which be would have produced to parliament, 
we presume he does not intend to includ^e,«in this general return, 
tlie colonies having legislative assemblies of their own. They will 
of course decline to submit themselves to £ftiy such examination, 
even though Sir Henry Parnell himself should be at the head of 
the inquiry. 

We shall now discuss as briefly as the subject ^ill admit, the 
mojects of colonial reduction distinctly proposed by this writer. 
They are somewhat extensive, for the Ionian Islands, Ceylon, the 
Gape, Mauritius, and our North American provinces are all to be 
got lid of at ^ one fell swoopbut, then, there is nothing so easy 
as to propound these doctrines; the sound is grand—and what 
signihes it to leave your merchants, your colonists, in a state of 
alarm, lest, after all their arrangements and expectations, they 
should be left to shift for tiiemselves at a time, perhaps, when they 
may be least prepared for such a change ? 

, The case of Jllie Ionian islands is wholly separate from any 
’which we have noticed, and does not admit of being treated in 
the miserable mode of dealing with great questions, which is so 
prevalent in the present day. If certain economists have their way^ 
although history npuiy . record our glories in war—she will describe 
us as having sunk into a nation of pettifogging shopkeepers during 
•the period of peace which followed these exertions. The states 
of the Septinsular Republic, it seems to be forgotten, are not 
colonies of this coubtry, whose interests we may decline to take 
part ill whenever the Occasion may suit us. They are independent 
States, which were solemn^ placed under the protection of the King 
of Great Britain, his heirs and successors^ by the powers of Europe, 
on a general arrangement in w'hich the relations and interests of 
all were maturely considered; and we cannot divest ourselves of 
this cliarge, and relieve ourselves of the task which hps been as* 
signed to us, wiUiout'violating our engagements towadte aU those 
who were partial to the treaties in^question. Least of all can we 
admit, that, coiisistently with a due i^gard to ouf hoaour and 
credit, we are at liberty to adopt a measure of scut us part 
a general scheme of flnancial reductioti. Let those have 
broached opiuknis on this subject,—in, many instances, we doubt 
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not, without much consideration,—take the trouble of exalnining 
the treaties by which these states W'erp given over to our protectio!), 
and it will be admitted, that at least the subject must be debateil 
on higher and more statesman-like grounds than any widely w e 
have heard advanced in its discussion. 

VVe are told that these islands ought to be annexed to the new 
state of Greece^, and that, by their geographical situation, they 
are naturally allowed to become a part of her Ifingdom. ‘ Le 
voisinage ct la puissance ne sont pus des principe.< d’amitie entre 
Jes etats,^'—and it is* rather singular to hear this incorporation 
recommended hi a quarter where the loudest outcry was heard 
against the dismemberment of Saxony, and the uniting of Bel¬ 
gium and Holland under ©ne government. 

The public are, as yet, so imperfectly informed respecting tbo 
limits which a^e to be assigned to the kingdom or principality of 
Greece, that we are unable to argue with certainty as to their actujl 
extent. It seems, however, to be nearly decided that they will not 
be advanced beyond the line of the Achelous, or Aspropotamos, 
on the western side, and it may be sufficient for our purpose 
to assume that such will be the case. Into whose hands, there¬ 
fore, are the ancient Kpirus and Acarnania to fall, and who 
may be the neighbours of the adjoining islands wiiich are at 
present secure from any attack or molestation from the circum¬ 
stance of their being under our protection ? Kven taking a more 
favourable view of the prospects of Greece than we feel it possible 
to do, we are much inclined to doubt whether we should be doing 
a kind act to the Ionian States by consenting to their annexation 
to a power whose infancy must be subject to many striigiglefej; 
and, as far as the present conduion of alfairs'in that country may 
authorize speculation, we should contend that otle of the best hopes 
of the improvement and permanen' civilization of Greece would be 
destroyed by prematurely throwing into the general mass of disor¬ 
ganization, states so far advanced, and so flourisl«ng as theAonian 
Islands are ;—states which may, indeed, at^ome mture day, form 
a part of the rising power, but which, fn the mean time, ought to 
be kept distinct and separate, if it were only that they might 
serve as a guide and example for the establishment of order and 
good government in the continent adjoining. As we have allncled 
to the treaties which bind us to these Islands, we may now remind 
those whomay be called upon to discuss this very important question, 
that the lonians have a charter which cannot be abrogated without 
their consent„and that all^the maefiinery of goven)ment is there 
in operation which may fit them, in the fulness of time, to be 
a substantive and independent power. And who shall say what 
may be their future destiny, and whether they may not, at soma 
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distant day, become parts of a separate and maritime confederacy, 
combining in one league the,.great islands of the Archipelago as 
they gradually fall off from the Turkish yoke ? thus forming a 
coijpterpart to the newly created dominion on the continent of 
G reecc—and becoming important allies to this country in her 
future transactions with the powers of the Levant/' 

VV'e are very much mistaken if those who proteset against the ex¬ 
pense attending the protection afforded to thc/e islands are at all 
aware of the actual truth of the case; and it may even not be with¬ 
out its use to inform our readers that all th^ expense of the civil 
establishments of those islands is borne by the states, and that we 
are only answerable for the cost of the military iorce employed there, 
which, in ordinary times, docs not exceed three thousand men. Jt is 
true,.as we know from the debates which have taken place on this 
subject, that, by treaty, these states arc bound to niai|)lam that num¬ 
ber of troops when furnished by this country, but this expenditure 
was soon found to be totally beyond the reach of their financial 
resources, and the Biitish goveniment has for some years been 
content to compromise the matter by calling upon the Islands to 
defray the ex})ense of the public woiks which are deemed neces¬ 
sary for their defence, to the ainoimt of upwards of 20,000/. per 
annum; and to pay the charge of the military staff maintained 
in the Islands. When so many good reasons are given for pausing 
before ^^ e come to the conclusion at which Sir H. Parnell has ar¬ 
rived, that these slates should be abandoned by us, we scarcely 
think it necessary to touch upon the question of their importance 
to Great Britain on the highest considerations of general policy. 
Although it is true we possess the splendid garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Malta, which give us a poweiful command in the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea, yet in the present unsettled state of the arrangements 
consequent on the disasters of the Turkish empire, while one thing 
only is clear, viz., that a vast accession of strenglii has been given 

We^suhjoin an eftract from a French newspaper, said to have been written by the 
Abbe de Pradt, and bearing certainly his initials, which may at least serve to show whatia 
the opinion of some of the political whters in France as to the possible efl'eots upon the 
commerce and greatness of this country, of the resurrection of the Grecian state, and of 
the projects which France and Russia are said to entertain against Kgypt and other parts 
of the coast of Africa ; perhaps it may at the same time lead our economists to pause be¬ 
fore they rashly \ote for dissevering our present close connexion with the Ionian stales. 

* Cc pays (la Gr^ce) deviendra la Hvllande de la Wediterran6e. Par elle, il s’elevera 
dans ces contr^es une rivalit6 do plus centre I’Angleterre, car il y a voUinage et oppo¬ 
sition d’int^ret. Plus il y aura d’^tats maritimes dans ces parages, plus romnipotence 
Anglaise y d^crottra, C'est d’apres ce principe, que lout homme politique doU appeler 
de ses \a'ux la concluaiot. deP^tat ^qui^'oque de I’E^ptc, et sa formation en Hat inde¬ 
pendent. Elle deviendra sur le champ une puissance maritime, et psw* consequent rivale 
de I’Angleterre. Par la Mer Rouge, plus et plutdt que tout autre, le souverain de 
PKgypte pourra atteindre Tlnde: si, au lieu dea brigands inutiles qui la peuplent, 
PAfrique coinptail uuc grande puissance maritime, i la v^rit^ Make et Otbraltar ne se- 
raient pas ravis aux Anglais, mais Us perdraient beaucoup de leur importance.' 


to 
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to the poytw of Russia in that part of the world, it cannot surely 
be maintained, that we should abaiidon anything ih that quarter 
which can throw a weight into our scale, unless compelled so to 
do by some overwhelming necessity. Nor could we, without 
forfeiting our national character for good faith, withdraw our 
superintending care from the Ionian people, until it be proved, 
in a manner tS admit of no dispute or hesitation, that, for the 
general interest ofy^l the parties concerned, they ou^htlo be placed 
in a different position. 

. Our possessions sft .the Cape, Mauritius, and Ceylon, arc so 
intimately connectetj with our Indian empire, that w^e can scarcely 
consider it possible, whilst the question of renewing the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter is ui\^ler consideration, that the importance of these 
colonies should not be adverted to. Whatever may bt; the future 
fate of India/these are points by which, as by a chain of posts, 
our power in the eastern seas is to be maintained ; and we cammt 
conceive that any more fatal blow could be levelled against our 
commercial greatness than would be effected by the relinquish¬ 
ment of these valuable dependencies. 

With Sierra Leone a long war has been waged by the public 
in general; and the cry for giving it up has been, with far more 
reason than in the other cases to which we have adverted, both 
' loud and deep’ for a considerable time past. Even those most 
interested and most zealous in the success of the original under¬ 
taking must find their zeal wax cold, and be compelled to confess 
that their efforts have not been attended with the results which 
w'ere expected, at the time when it was selected as the fittest spot 
whereon to try the experiment of free labour, and to assist the efforts 
of this country for the snppresifion of the Slave Trnde. A large 
body of Africans, liberated from slave ships, have certainly been 
located in the villages at short distances from Freetown, and 
accustomed to some of the usages of a higher condition of society ; 
but we understand, that they exhibit no ^rapfoms of approach 
to such a slate of order and industry,may give a promise of 
their becomiug either united among themselves under one form of 
government, or useful in leading the inhabitants of the interior of 
Africa to adopt the habits of civilized nations. 

Still their future condition must naturally be a matter of extreme 
concern to those who have to decide on the fate of the colony— 
and we conclude that the mode of disposing of these people, 
amounting now to upwar<L of 12 , 900 , must form a considerable 
part of the difficulty in retiring from Sierra Leone, should such a 
measure be at present iu the contemplation of government. The 
favourable reports which were propagated, of the island of Fer¬ 
nando Po, where the slaves might be brought, without that waste 
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of life, to which the long voyage to Sierra Leone, before adjudi¬ 
cation, unavoidably exposes them, seemed to present a mode of 
getting over the difficulty of providing for the future disposal of 
these unfortunate beings ; but from whatever cause it may proceed, 
whether from the jealousy of Spain, or more recent and more 
unfavourable reports concerning the island, we know not, there 
seems to be no progress made towards the removal to it of the 
Court of Mixed Commission, which has for sorrl* time been talked 
of; nor has any step been taken, as far as we know, which 
announces an intention on the part of the government of aban¬ 
doning Sierra Leone at an early period. 

According to the last advices from that quarter, it w^ould aj)- 
pear that the Lieutenant-Governor having come home from ill 
health, there has been a general scramble for all the offices in the 
colony; and it really appears high time (especially as this devoted 
spot has last year been visited by the yellow fever in its most 
frightful form, in addition to the usual average of disease) to 
retire gradually from the place, and to give it up to those merchants 
who may choose to stay there for commercial purposes, and thus 
adopt the same course aS has been considered advisable in the cas(^ 
of the forts on the Gold Coast. 

As to the expense of the settlement of Sierra Leone, alihougli 
any outlay may be deemed excessive which is bestowed on so pes¬ 
tilential a spot, yet, in point of economy, less probably wdll be 
saved than is imagined, by retiring from the place. In fact the 
whole sum expended upon it at present is ridiculously small, 
compared with the statements wliich have been put forth on the 
subject. Besides the military defence of the settlement, which 
will shortly, as w^c hear, be entrusted to one black company of the 
African corps alone, at an expense under 10,000/. per annum, 
including every possible military charge, the cost of the civil esta¬ 
blishment is defrayed by a vote of Parliament, amounting to about 
7000 /. per anuuiu, aad by a sum of a similar amount raised by 
duties in the colony itself.^. The expense of the liberated African 
department does not exceed 15,000/. per annum. 

what may be the sum expended in enforcing the acts for, the 
suppression of the Slave Trade is entirely another matter, and one 
which calls loudly for inquiry. Were it not for this odious and 
thankless service, one small vessel of war would be quite sufficient 
to run down occasionally the Afiican coast, and great would be 
the saving of men and money ^ could ffie pr^ent system with pro¬ 
priety be abandoned. 


* The governments of France, Spain, and Portugal, according to 
the parliamentary papers, make no efforts whatever to enforce the 
laws for putting down the traffic; and the persons in authority in 
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(’ii})a and Brazil not only nef^lect to execute the laws, but, in some 
cases, have been engaged in it themselves. So that our treaties and 
laws, where such parties are concerned, are so much waste paper; 
and spending money to try to give effect to them is a perfect folly. 
''J’iio African Institution say, in their twentieth report, “ The slavo- 
tjade has increased during the last year ; and, notwithstanding the 


niiinluT of prizes taken, it continues to rage with unabated fury.’'* 
Wo cannot,^indeed, help thinking that a formal revision of the 
treaties which ha^^ been concluded by the powei^ of Kurope on 
this subject is impcralively required, and that the'cxtent to which 
.the Iraflic in slaves is^at this instant carried on by the French 
nation above all others, whilst ourefl'orts and expenditure are fruit¬ 
lessly employed iif the vain attempt to put an end to those 
nefarious pructiccs, is a •disgrace to the age in which vve live, 
and a standing monument of our credulity in expecting, plain 
and stiaigfitbirward dealing and adherence to engagements from 


oilier powers, when their interest would lead them to a different 
course of action. At any rate we cannot help considering, that 
until some fresh arrangements be made in regard to tlie execution 
of the acts for the abolition of the slave-trade, and for the dis¬ 


posal of the Mixed Commission Court,* and of the Africans who 
are liberated by its decisions, all declamations against Sierra 
l.eone are misplaced and absurd. Hiere can be no question that, 
us a colony, it is not worth retaining ; but where, within the ne¬ 
cessary limits, is a liealthy spot to be found, w'here the objects 
w hicli the treaties have in view can be fairly accomplished ? 'I'hc 


hope that this desirable spot w’ould be found in Fernando Po has 
apparently turned out entirely delusive. 

We come now' to the doctrine of Sir H. Parnell, that , 


‘ With respect to Canada, (iiicliiding our other possessions on the 
continent of North America,) no case can he made out to show that 
w e sliould not liave every commercial advantage we are supposed now 
to have, if it were made an independent state. Neither our manu¬ 
factures, foreign commerce, nor shipping, would hf injured J)y such a 
measure. On the other hand, w'hat has th^ natioft lost hy Canada ? 
Fifty or sixty millions have already bel-n^xpended ; the annual charge 
on the British treasury is full 600,000/. a year; and w’e learn from 
the second report of the Committee of Finance, that a plan of forti¬ 
fying Canada has been for two or three years in progress, w'hich is to 
cost 3,000,000/.’—pp. 256, 257. 

from which we infbr that he considers our North American pro¬ 
vinces to be ripe for independence, and that, being so, we ought 
to give them up. The pistory of. our colonies (or even, some¬ 
times, we fear, their actual geographical position) is so little 
known by the generality of the people of this country, that, at 
ihe risk of being thought tedious, we must preface our observa¬ 
tions 
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tions on the Canadas by a few details, in explanation of the causes 
which have led to their present state of disquiet. They are the same 
which, in all former times, have produced disputes between the mo¬ 
ther country and its colonies ; and which, in all times to come, 
will prodrice the same effects under similar circumstances; viz., 
an impatience of restraint, and a desire to be entrusted with the 
management of their own concerns, on the part of the colony; 
and a habit of expecting obedience, in return for tlie protection 
given, on the part of the parent state. / 

The complaints, however, which paved the way for the sepa¬ 
ration of the American provinces, now-- become the United 
States, have never, since that time, been u;gcd by any of the 
dependencies of Great Britain. The act of the late king (l6th 
Geo. III.), which declared that no taxes ox duties should be 
levied in the colonies, except for their own use, has put an 
end to all possible complaint on that score; and the most 
fertile sources of discontent in the actual distant possessions 
of the crown are generally of a far more trivial character. 
The people of the Canadas, who have usually maintained a 
reputation for loyalty and good order, beyond most other colo¬ 
nists, and who are probably less burthened with taxation and the 
other charges of government than the natives of almost any other 
country, are of late brought forward in entirely a new light, 
and represented as groaning under various oppressions and grie¬ 
vances, which call for redress ; and the cry of a few violent 
persons, of a popular character, has been taken for the voice of the 
province in general. A growing feud between the governor- 
general of Canada and the colonial assembly, respecting the ap-. 
propriation of the revenues raised in the province, at last ended 
in a complete rupture between tlte two parties. Matters then 
arrived at that point where the intervention of the home govern¬ 
ment was absolutely required, and in an evil hour that govern¬ 
ment decided upon referring the matter to a committee of the 
House of Commohs, , 

There are very few occasions where, in our opinion, those who 
administer the public affairs are justified iu delegating to others 
the duties which belong peculiarly to themselves; but this,was 
one which, of all others, was most unfitted for such delegation* 
All the great principles of government were involved in the 
question under deliberation; and we should imagine, from what 
we have heard, that some of those selected to form part of the 
committee were not *altogether ,fitted to deal dispassionately with 
such important subjects. A report has, accordingly, been pre¬ 
sented to parliament, in which no opinion whatever is given on 
some of the chief points in debate, and some erroneous assertions 

have 
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have crept in which appear to have been founded upon ox parte 
statements received by the committee, 

'J'hc result has been (as might have been apprehended from the 
iirst), that the communit^ations to the assembly, made by the 
government at home, have been received in a very ditFerent spirit 
frotn that iii*"w’hich they were offered ; and the tendency to fac¬ 
tion and discotitt*nt in both the Canadas has not subsided. The 
few persons ^^^lio, fiom interested motives, keep alive the feeling 
of acrimony towj^ds this country, make up in activity for their 
want of nuudxjrs; and the French party there has acquired a 
degree of consistency ^v'hich will render it difficult to restore the 
proviiua? to a state of pf^maneut tranquillity, although the govern¬ 
ment at honui, acting in 1,he spirit of the committee’s recommen¬ 
dation, hav(i adoplert throughout the principle of concession. 

VVe tirufly belie\e, however, that tlierc is no wish whatever, on the 
part of the population of the Canadas in general, to throw off their 
dependence on (ireat llritaiii, still less to connect themselves wfth 
the United Stales; and although it must be confessed that the 
steps which have been taken lately by the assembly of Lower 
Canada, oji receiving the coinmunicatiyus made by the home 
government, do not augur well for the success of the conciliatory 
plan, yet we do ix^t doubt that, if the proper measures be 
adopbid, a good understanding between that body and the govera- 
incitit may again be restoretl. 'J'he representation of the province 
has already received a considerable accession, by sending mem¬ 
bers from the townships ; and althougli this, it is evident, instead 
of balancing parties, will still leave to one a decided prepon- 
tlerance, let us hope, that the feuds now existing will die-away, 
as the numbers on the one side will be too* insiguiticant to keep 
them alive. 'J\> put an end to the dispute, the government at home 
will do wisely (as, we believe, is their intention) to give up to the 
assembly the appropriation of the long-contested duties, reserving, 
at the same time, a sufficient sain to j>ay the ^^laries of ^ihe go¬ 
vernors, the judges, and certain other officers in Aie service of the 
crown; for these public functionaries*must not be left annually 
to the mercy of tlic colonial assembly, as the effect of such a step 
would be tantamount to abandoning at once all control over these 
provinces, and actually tempting them to assume that republican 
independence which they are by no means prepared for, whatever 
certain provincial demagogues may think proper to assert. 

Of the importance of these provinces, not only to the greatness, 
but to the security of Grewt Britain, no one can entertain a doubt 
who has walched the progress of the United States, and the 
anxiety which they display, on every occasion, to encroach upon 
our limits. Instead, therefore, of talking of giving up what still 

. belongs 
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belongs* to us in North America, we ought, at once, for our own 
credit, as well as to settle the minds of the colonists, to announce, 
that until they are strong enough to maintain their own independ¬ 
ence, we will never consent to tlieir being dissevered from the body 
politic of the empire, should doubt whether such a notion was 
ever sincerely entertained by any one worthy of the name of a states¬ 
man ill this country, and we trust that no minister willcver be found 
\yiiowilI consent to sacrifice, to popular clamour, these great posses¬ 
sions of the British crown. But the discussioi* of this matter le- 
solvcs itself so materially into a commercial question, that it will re¬ 
quire to be treated at some length ; and we shall only detain our 
readers from that part of the suhject by adding, that when Sir 
Henry Parnell states that a plan for fortifying Canada has been 

years in j)rogress, W'hich is t6 cost three millions 
of money, he ouglit to have been aware that tlie governlnent have 
long ago decided that all the expensive jiarts of this ^scheme shall 
be'deterred nine die; and that half a million is much beyond the 
snrn which it is proposed to expend on these works for some time 
to come. 

Our author slates that,no parliamentary documents show what 
expense is paid, out of English taxes, on account of tliese colonies ; 
but he calculates that, besides two or thret' millions l>aid uimu- 
ally, for army, navy, and civil charges, the public pay about two 
millions more for sugar and timber than they ought to pay, in 
consequence of the protection given to them ; and consequently, 
that the connexion witli them is a loss to the nation! In reply 
to this, it must first be observed that no parliamentary document 
shows, per conlray the returns made by the colonies, and which, 
indeed, cannot be exhibited in terms of £, s. d. It is for the 
statesman to show what advantages arc gained from the contribu¬ 
tions made by these colonics to llie navigation, commerce, niauu- 
faclnres, revenue, power, and influence of the empire; but instead 
of tills, ^the financial reformer resolves the question of retaining 
them into a mere'quesliv>n as to the price to the consumer of arti¬ 
cles imported from them, ct»ilipared with what it w'ould be if they 
w ere in a state of independence. Is it thus that a British senator 
can condescend to deal wdth questions such as thesel So loi^ as 
Great Britain is desirous of continuing a manufacturing, com¬ 
mercial, ship-owning country, and a first-rate pow'er, colonies are 
essential to her ; without such possessions she would soon cease 
to be pre-eminent in any of these capacities. Founding colonies 
hs like planting Iree^; they mns^ be fenced, nursed, and protected. 

return may not be immediate; but it may be rendered cer¬ 
tain, by good management. And so far from our conceding, 
after the fashion of this autlior, that the separation which, through 
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bad management, lias taken place between Great Britain and some 
of her North American provinces, must necessarily be followed by 
an abandonment of those which reibain attached to us; or from 
ad milling that the state and prospects of our trade with the former 
an^ such as shouhl reconcile us to view with indifference the sepu- 
I alion of the latter,—we are .satisfied that neither moral rectitude 
nor political xysdoin could be more flagitiously violated than by 
listening seriously to any such proposals respecting those loyal 
eohmies which noi^ung but had treatment can separate from us. 
High considerations of present interest, and considerations higher 
still as to the fntiire,Mcinand that our policy should he to cherish 
and protect the pravinces that have remained faithful to us ; set 
tlieir interests ajiart from others; entwine them with our own ; 
attach them by every boncl that can be formed to protect lludr 
trade as colonists ; jirovide for their defence against external foice; 
assist them fti fostering and developing their vast natural re¬ 
sources—and advance witli jialmnal solicitude tlieir moral 
ditiou. By such a course, we shall not only enable, but disjjose, 
our American colonies to take upon themselves, in due season, 
such expenses as we shall have given them tlie means of sus¬ 
taining—until at length, strong enough to stand alone, they come, 
forward to act the part of a sou who lias been kindly treated, well 
educated, protected, and liberally provideil for in his youth ; an<l 
who, when ^ set up in the world,’ and enabled ^ to do for himself,’ 
would scorn to be a burthen to the parent who lias so treated and 
formed liim. l-el not this bo considered a romantic expectation ; 
so far it is felt \ery gen(*rally, in the North American province's; 
and to such a happy issue is this conduct tending. There are 
such sentiments in onr nature, and why shuuld there not be such 
principles in our policy What a power should we thus raise ! 

Sir JL Parnell asserts broadly, jiage 240, that our colonies form 
a small portion of the market for British goods, and that the ad¬ 
mission of foreign competition in them would scarcely be perceived 
at home. In tonnage and seamen the trade of the Britisti North 
American provinces alone employ •aVout one-fifth of the whole 
foreign trade of the country; and the North American and AWst 
India colonies together form about one-seventh of the existing 
market for British goods*. The population of the North Ame¬ 
rican provinces may, at present, be estimated at one million, and 
is very rapidly increasing; demanding, in corresponding aug¬ 
mentations, the manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
likew ise taking increasing quantities of the* productions of our 

In the year ending 1828, the amount of tonnage employed in the Brilish NoHh 
American trade was 400,841 tons, 21,000 seamen The whole tonnage of the United 
Kingdom was 2,004,347 tons, and five times 400,841 ton& is 2,004,205. 

West 
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West India colonics, upon which the United States have laid 
heavy prohibitory duties for the purpose of encouraging iheir own 
sugarsn Thus, the British North American provinces su{)ply the 
West India colonies, in return for their productions, with articles 
which the United States are forming tfieir system only to sell for 
money! 

The lands and waters of British North Aincric^ contain inex¬ 
haustible supplies, just such as our West India colonies require, and 
for which they would become entirely dependent on foreign states, 
if we did not retain possession of those provinces. Giving up the 
one set of colonics would, therefore, incur^th'e risk of losing both; 
or, if not, it would oblige us to submit to whatever might be ex¬ 
acted as to the rates of supply, M’hon we should no longer possess 
the means of conij>etition. 'Flie fisheries in rhe Ibitish waters of 
America are the finest in the world. If they were^ not ours, 
whose would they be ? What would be the effecV of the total 
abandonment and transfer to another power, of this branch of in¬ 
dustry, upon our commercial marine, and consequently upon our 
maritime power? Can we be assured that we sliall never again be 
shut out from the Baltic by a northern coalition, and so have 
occasion to depend entirely upon our North American provinces 
for the necessary suj^jdies to enable (beat Bntaiu to maintain 
lier naval superiority. Jloes the financial leformer,—who is thus 
cutting into the very vitals of Britain’s greatness,—does lie know 
what he would surrender ?—has he estimated the consequences by 
which the abandonuuMit of a protecting policy must be followed ? 
There is no element of greatness, power, and iniluencC that would 
not be conceded, and made to minister to others, should we 
thus ti'ifle with the interests of the Nprth American provinces, or 
show any disposition to nudervaluf^ them, far less to divest our¬ 
selves of tliem. Does Sir H. Parnell know, for example, that in 
those very regions—which policy such us his would assuretlly be 
the means of severing from Great Britain—there are, besides many 
other valuable and inexhaustible resources, vast and boundless 
stores of the very article ii; which the manufacturing and chief 
shipping states of the American Union are most deficient, and the 
acquisition of which would be to stiengtheu that Union more than 
the addition of half a continent of mere agricultural soil ? The 
British provinces contain coal of the first quality, and in endless 
abundance; and no more need be said, to satisfy* persons M'ho look 
beyond the mere surface of things, that on this account alone 
they are inestimable', that this ^precious jBgredieiit of their value 
may be made to bring them nearer to us, and cement them firmly 
with us; and that to surrender such a boon to a rival nation 
would be an act of political suicide. 

Nor 
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Nor is it in a colonial sense only, that the statesman should 
estimate the importance of our North American provinces; for, 
over and above their value as colonies,Hinder the heads of skipping 
employed, seamen trained, manufactures consumed, and all the 
other it(Mns which might be enumerated ; and, exclusively too, of 
the tremendous effect of putting all tliese elements of additional 
wealth and power into the opposite scale,—beyond these, there 
aie considerations of a higher order still, which the statesman 
should view with forecast—the influence which Great lirilain, 
by retaining these possessions, will continue to exercise, but 
wliicli, by losing then>, «he would for ever abandon, in the affairs 
of the western world;—that rising world, witii which (Ireat Ihitaiii 
may retain her connection, and indeliuitely improve her influence, 
but by which, if shc^ neglects it, she must submit to be rivalled, 
and pci ha iu the cud, overpowered. 

Sir H. PaiViell asserts, page 234, that the public is made to 
pay more for timber than would be the case if the protectiiui 
given to these colonies were*taken oft ; that this protecting policy 
should, therefore, be abandoned, for the purpose of lowering 
price; and that, if tliis were done, and all restrictions on colo¬ 
nial trade taken oft', each colony woulfl be enabled to provide 
for the expenses ‘of its government and defence, and should ac¬ 
cordingly be made to do so. ^J'here is, perhaps, more of erifM’, 
and of self-destructiveness, in this little paragraph, than was 
ever before exhibited in so brief a space, and in so bold a man¬ 
ner, If all our reformer’s schemes were followed, the North 
American provinces would neither be able nor ivUling to provide 
for the expense of governing, managing, and dedeudmg themselves 
as British colonies, but, on the contrary, would become diifposed 
to seek a change of condition hi the federal family of those who 
know better how to estimate them, from a thorough ( ouvictiou of 
their value to us, as well as what it would be to them. As to the 
general principle, that protecting duties occasion higher prices to 
llie consumer, the reformer need not have JroubTed himself with a 
truism which applies to all subjects of ^xation. He ought to have 
shown by what rule of policy the statesman could be justilied iu 
sacrifleing or injuring national interests, to mere considerations of 
price to the consumer ; and as to making the colonies pay for their 
support and defence, he ought to have known that they cannot 
be made to do any such thing. They may be induced to do so ; 
but this can only be through such a course of protecting policy as 
may dispose, as well as ^nable^ i\\em to take tliese charges on 
themselves. ’It was never intended that the trade of the colonies 
should be altogether free. It was at least the intention of Mr, 
Huskisson; that the importation of foreign goods into the colo¬ 
nies 
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nies should be made subject to duties sufficient to protect like 
pj'oductions of Ibilish industry—that England might still enjoy 
the old monopoly -with respect to supplying her colonies M'itli her 
productions; and the colonies their counter-monopoly of supply¬ 
ing the United Kingdom with their productions. Sir H. J^arnell 
asserts, that the continued protection thus given to the British 
inaniifaclurer is an error and a failure in policy. He is right as 
to there being an alternative; but that which lie,, reconnntmds, 
namely, page *40, ‘ to gel rid in tofo oi the/colonial monopoly,’ 
and likewise to take from the colonies theirs, Mould be, in (’tied, 
to render the colonies valiu less to us, and tflie colonial connexion 
useless to tliom. In a word, to abandon our jnesent policy Mould 
be to lose our hold of the colonies altogether—and to do so 
MOLilti be to cut from ourselves, in the mid^t of all our difficul¬ 


ties, about one-third of the actual trade of the country. 

The experience of all nations, tlic lessons of all history, are against 
this gentleman’s theory. America has been planted, peopled, 
and enriched, but not by sucli schemes. I’he United States make 
no such experiments on themselves ; nor M'ill they meet any such 
propositions from olheis. If the duties piotecting the colonial 
timber trade Mere abolisiied, the North American colonies would 
become, p/*(; taitlo, valueless. We might buy timber cheaper, but 
it Mould be biought in foreign vessels, and paid for chieily in 
money; and if, together Midi this, the course of policy Mere now 
abandoned, Mhich is lapidly forming a very beneficial intercourse 
betueeii the ^^est India colonics and the North American pro¬ 
vinces, the latter Mould he eulircly ruined in almost every expecta¬ 
tion of advantage to which they can look, as dependencies of Gireat 
l^ritain, Jt is mcH for us, then, tliat the restrictions which pro¬ 
tect the colonial and inter-coloiiidl trade are not taken off. If 


that should ever liajipcn, their industry, as colonists, Mould be 
ruinously injured ; and the immediate ^consequences would not be, 
as the reformer imagines, page 245, a * turning of their skill, in¬ 
dustry Cfnd capitffll to ^ther pursuits,’ but a disposition to think 
seriously of turnings of aiiQther description. 

V\^e beg leave to call the attention, not only of Sir Henry 
Eaniell, but of the British public and parliament, to the style in 
M'liidi think and write of possessions which we are thus 

lecklessly culled on to tamper w ith or abandon. The following is 
an extract from the last number of perhaps the most influential 
journal published in tlie United States:— 

‘ It is very desiralle that the people of the United States and of the 
British provinces should become better acquainted, and*be led to take 
a more lively interest in each other. Their fathers M ere united by the 
bond of a common country ; and it needs no spirit of prophecy to fore¬ 
see, that the time must come^ when, in the natural course of events, 
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tliC' English colonies on onr borders will be peaceably dissevered from 
the remote mother-country, and the whole continent, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Coast of Labrador, present the unbroken outline of one 
compact empire of friendly confederated states/—M Amer. Review, 


This language, we should think, must startle the most incousi- 
tleratc of our readers. It needs no seer-craft to appreciate the 
diifl of the wwter’s invitations and inuendos—and wc are happy 
to add, is needs nothing but the knowledge of a few plain facts to 
shatter his prophe^ to pieces. If ever our North American co¬ 
lonies should take up the ambition to be incorporated with tlu^ 
republic in their nei^ihourhood, they wall have parted with the 
strongest feelings which at present pervade them, in almost every 
branch of society: such an.eflect could not be produced by anything 
sliort of gross folly tftid injustice here—aiul mo devoutly hope no 
liritish minister m ill ever be found guilty of acting on such prin¬ 
ciples as arc assumed throughout the whole of this section of Sir 
IL'ury ParneH’s work. 

The Baronet assumes, that if we were now to divest ourselves 
of our North American provinces, we miglit make them an inde¬ 
pendent state, and that, in intercourse ^with them as such, we 
should liave every commercial advantage which we are now sup¬ 
posed to possess. I'irst, we cannot make them an iiidependi^nt 
state ; nor, if wc could, should wc <lispose them to be one 
friendly to us, by the act of throwing tlieni oflC prematurely for 
setfi'ih and itarrow reason^. We may train tliern to become such ; 
but this must be by a mode of treatment very different from that 


which the author’s ^ J'iuaucial Reform’ inculcates. There is no 


higher object of policy than to raise up, iu that quarter, a powerful 
anil finally indepcndcut state—as there is no doubt we may do— 
provided we continue to acton the old-fashioned principles, vvliicli 
have no place in the philosophy of Sir Henry Parnell, ButSdly , 
It is assumed that, if vve had no colonics, we should be able to 
purchase from them, as independent states, at lower price to the 
consumer, the articles which wc now gefe from them as colonies, 
'rreatiug this as a mercantile, and nbt*a political consideration— 
does the writer not perceive that, by divesting ourselves of our 
colonies, we should render ourselves entirely dependent on foreign 
states, and, consequently, be obliged to deal with them on tlieir 
ow n terms ? So long as w'e possess sources from which to pro¬ 
cure what raw materials w^e require, we can retaliate and com¬ 
pete ; but, without these, we must submit to take what W’e must 
have, upon guch terms aft it may please the sdlcr to dictate. Ap¬ 
plying, however, his theory to Canada and our other possessions on 
the continent of North America, the reformer states (p,256), tliat 
no case can be made out to show^ that, if those provinces were formed 
into an independent state, w^e should not draw every commercial 

advantage 
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advantage from them which we are now supposed to have,—that 
neither our manufactures, foreign commerce, nor shipping, would 
be tnjtited by such a measure; that the nation has lost greatly 
by holding Canada, the annual charge for which on the Britisl* 
treasury is full f300,000/.; and that 30 or GO millions have thus 
been expended accordingly. Before we proceed to make out, as 
we shall, a very strong case, exactly in the teeth of these asser* 
tions, we may notice, en passant^ that Sir Henry's calculations 
arc nearly as erroneous as his policy is abshrd: for G00,000/. 
multiplied by 37,the number of years elapsed since Canada became 
ours, is about 20 millions—that is, just two-thirds short of whal he 
states the drain to be; and this charged' against us, Mithout 
noticing any balancing, and as we shall show over balancing, con¬ 
sideration^, ^ 

Since the author has stated it as his grand desiderntum, that our 
trade with a colony should resemble that with an inde])cudcnt 
state, it will be of some use to show him, what the trade with the 
United States is at present, and what it is soon likely to become 
under the prohibitory system of policy adopted, and pcrseveriugly 
adhered to, by that government. 

The whole Biitisli tonnage trading to those British provinces in 
the year 1772, taken on an average of the throe preceding years, 
was only 8G,743 tons. That now trading to the British provinces 
is, as has already been stated, 400,841 tons, employing 21,000 
seamen. The Mhole tonnage of the United Kingdom, in 1828, 
was 2 , 094,347 tons—consequently the British North American 
trade was then, and is now, about one-liflh of the whole foreign 
trade of the country ; and that fifth should be considered a home 
trade, witli a home market. , 

The amount of British manufactures consumed in British North 
America, in the year 1828, was 2,0(KJ,000/. value. popula¬ 

tion of these provinces in that year may be taken at one million^ 
so that they take iu value about 40.y. each person, per ainium, of 
British goods. 

The amount of British ntaiiufactures imported into the United 
States from the United Kingdon), in 182G, (see Watlcrston’s Sta¬ 
tistics,) was 2(i, 181,800 dollars, which, at 45. Gd., is 5,876,973/. 
The population of the United States for that year may be taken 
at 12,000,000, so that the people of the United States do not 
take, per person, one-fourth so much of British goods as the 
people of the British colonies. 

This is easily explained. T4ie States of Ameri^, when our 
colonies, received from Great Britain every description of manu¬ 
facture, and, till comparatively a recent period, continued to be 
dependent on Great Britain for such. If they had been properly 
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treated by the British government, and had that government not 
been f’actiously opposed at the time by a rash and reckless party in 
Parliament, tluiy might have remained our colonies to this day. 
But having separated from as the reformer would induce, if 
not oblige, the others to do, i\\^ independent are nowmanu* 

facturiiig very extensively for themselves, and beginning to rival 
us ill many arricles in the foreign markets, under a system the 
very reverse (Tf that upon the principles of which he constructs 
his leusoning. it is undoubtedly a great deal cheaper to descend 
to be a feel)le, and to submit to be au inferior powi r, than to 
be rich and powi rfiJI * and, if perpetual peace could only be 
established, and we* could peisuade all other nations to adopt 
practically Sir 11, Parnell’s notions of commercial policy, the wis¬ 
dom of retaining oiu* foreign possessions miglit be doubtful. But 
bow, witbo^it tbe&(*, could (ireat Britain have gone through the 
late stiuggle against all Europe? The very sources of her in¬ 
dustry, the materials of her manufacture, half the elements of 
her greatness, might have been cut oft by such a combination as 
has Ix en already witnessed among foreign nations ;—a combina¬ 
tion vvliich nolliing but the colonial pow<;r of Great Britain could 
prevent their renewing, or enable her to defy. 

But whv does the linauciul reformor ball at the conclusion that 
the iminlaa^ of colonies should be reduced 9 Jf bis reasons arc 
good fur anytliiiig, they are good to prove that no colonies can 
be so benelicial to the jiarent as tlie same countries would be in 
the cliaracU r of iiuiependent states. According to this the whole 
should be declared independent; trade made perfectly fiee ; ships 
and troops recalled and paid oft', Ireland, by the same rule, 
should be given upto INlr. O’C^onnell—and then, at last, agcneral 
prosperity, a commercial niillenniuni, might be rixpecled ! 

But, even if the author’s reasoning were unanswerable, is it 
sale for this country to act upon the theory, before others are 
equally convinced of its soundness, and arlopt it accordingly? 
^J'hc old piejudices, that mankind are bi'tielited by associations 
for the ex( bungc of labour under ifuAual compacts of a protec¬ 
tive nature, and tliat it is impossible to aj>ply pure and original 
theories, liowever true, to artilicial statistical conditions, and to 
the infinite and peculiar varieties which may exist among tlieir pro¬ 
ductions and pursuits,—tliese prejudices (as Sir. II. Parnell takes 
them to be) are still so iiiveleiate, that there is danger, if we 
should discard our colouies, of their forming a new confederacy 
either with some rival pwer, or v*iith each other, for the express 
purpose of adhering to the former system, to keep up the same 
kind of monopol^^ as it is termed; and even if the reformer had 
showu tiiat we gain'nothing by having the monopoly in our favour, 
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he must admit that we have sometliino: to lose in the case of one 
being formed against us. Foreign powers, without exception, 
still remain most obstinately attached to the old system. They 
seem to prefer the example by which our power was created, to the 
theories by which they and we are told it may be increased—but 
by which, in our humble opinion, as well as in theirs, it is much 
more likely to be undermined and ruined. * 


INDEX. 


